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LEWIS THE SIXTEENTH. 


L 


A. D. 1774.] SUCH was the joy diſplayed by the people on the death of their 
late monarch, that they unanimouſly hailed his ſucceſſor by the flattering appellation of 
Lewis the Deſired; but the youthful king then only in his twentieth year wiſely re- 
jected a diſtinction that caſt ſo ſevere a reflection on his predeceſſor. 


The contagious diſtemper which had put a period to the exiſtence of Lewis the Fif- 
teenth, was ſoon communicated to his three daughters, the princeſſes Adelaide, Sophia, and 
Victoire, whoſe tenderneſs and affection for a father had, during his illneſs, ſurmounted 
their fears of that dreadful diſorder. As ſome phyſical writers had propagated the opi- 
nion, that the ſame cauſes which produce that diſorder in an individual, may, probably, 
operate, at the ſame time, upon others of the ſame blood and family, at whatever diſtance, 
and without any direct communication of the infection, the nation now trembled for 
the ſafety of the king and his brothers; and it was deemed by many no improbable event, 


that the whole royal family might have been carried off by that fatal peſt, which had long 
been its inveterate enemy. 


The princeſſes, however, recovered from the natural diſorder, and inoculation was hap- 
pily called in to the preſervation of the reſt of the family. The king, with his two bro- 
thers, and the counteſsd'Artois, wife to the youngeſt, were all inoculated at the ſame 
time, and paſſed through the diſorder with the greateſt eaſe and ſafety. This example 
was ſufficient to remove the prejudices which had hitherto exiſted againſt that important 
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diſcovery, and to extend the practioe from the court, where it immediately became faſpbion- 
able, throughout the provinces of France. 


No ſooner was the health of Lewis confirmed, than he ſedulouſly applied himſelf to 


conciliate the affections of his people. For this purpoſe he prudently reſolved to repeal. 
the moſt obnoxious meaſures of the late reign, and to remove thoſe perſons from the 
management of public affairs, whoſe miſtakes or misfortunes had rendered them diſ- 


agreeable to the nation, 


One of the moſt popular meaſures that was adopted, was the recal of the count de 


Maurepas to court, whence he had been baniſhed three-and-twenty years. This noble- 


man had formerly been miniſter for the marine department, a ſtation for which he was 
eminently qualified, and was, in all reſpects, conſidered as a man of great abilities. It is 
ſaid, that, in ſome papers which the «dauphin, father to Lewis the Sixteenth, left behind 
him for the uſe of his ſon, and which were only to be delivered on his acceſſion to the 
throne, M. de Maurepas was ſtrongly recommended, as being poſſeſſed of ſuperior ta- 
lents for preſiding in his council. Upon his return to court, he declined reſuming the 
ſuperintendency of the marine, but accepted a ſeat in the privy-council ; and continued, 
without any particular title, to be the mover of all public affairs. 


Several ladies of high quality, who, from their ſervile aſſiduities to the Tate favourite, 
had long baſked in the finiles of the court, were now baniſhed from thence; while others 
who had obſerved a different line of conduct were recalled, and honoured with particular 
marks of royal favour. Matters, trivial in appearance, are uſefully attended to by 
princes when they contribute, in any degree, to gain the good-will and love of their peo- 
ple. Small conſiderations create great funds of gratitude and. affection. The young 
monarch, in paſſing through Paris on his way to Muette, was ſurrounded by incredible 
numbers of people, who rended the air with their acclamations of Long live the 


„King!“ Stricken with theſe unſought teſtimonies of zeal and affection, he put his head 


out of the coach, and repeatedly exclaimed, · Long live my people! your happineſs ſhall 
6 he the principal object of my care.” 


Though a change of councils took place immediately after the acceſſion of Lewis, ſome 
time was ſufferedto elapſe before the actual removal of the old miniſters. The duke d'Aiguil- 
lon was the firſt to reſign his office of prime-miniſter, which was ſpeedily followed by the 
diſmiſſion of the chancellor de Maupeou, and the abbe Terray, comptroller-general of the 
finances, who had juſtly incurred the deteftation of the people. Yet, even on this occa- 
fion, when the moſt ſevere exertions of rigour would have been juſtifiable, the modera- 
tion of the king was conſpicuous ; the puniſhment of Maupeou was limited to the loſs 
of his employment; he was permitted to retire to his eſtate in Normandy, and to enjoy 
without reſtraint the fruits of his iniquity. The ſeals were delivered to M. de Miro- 
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menil, preſident of the parliament of Rouen; the count de Vergennes, who had filled 
with reputation the poſt of ambaſſador at the courts of Conſtantinople and Stockholm, 
was called to preſide over the foreign department ; and the count, afterwards mareſchal, 
de Muy, was nominated ſecretary of war. 


The joy that was excited by the removal of theſe unpopular miniſters, to whom were 
juſtly aſcribed the deſtruction of the parliaments, and all the other obnoxious meaſures 
of the late reign, may be more eaſily conceived than expreſſed. Nor were the hopes leſs 
ardent that were formed with regard to the ſuture management of public affairs. The 
diſmiſhon of the duke d' Aiguillon had filled the partifans of the duke de Choiſeul with 
the higheſt exultation; they were ſanguine in their expectations that he would again be en- 
truſted with the government of the nation ; while thoſe who wiſhed for a continuance of 
peace, and thoſe who were jealous of his power, were equally apprehenſive of that event. But 
neither the hopes of the former nor the fears of the latter were realized; he was, indeed, 
recalled to court, and honoured with the ſmiles of his ſovereign; but the favour he en- 
joyed was only extended to him as a private perion, and he was carefully excluded from 
all participation in matters of ſtate, 


The popularity of the king was enereaſed by the publication of an edict, in which he 
engaged to pay unremitting attention to the management of the finances; to reitore the 
diſcharge of the public debt, which had been intercepted by his predeceſſor ; and to make 
ample compenſation to ſuch as had ſuffered by that injurious meaſure. At the ſame 
time, various ſchemes of economy were adopted; and though theſe were more pleaſing 
in their appearance than beneficial in their effects, the people received with tranſport 
plans which promiſed ſoine future attention to their happineſs, and, at leaſt, diſplayed a 
deſire of releafing them from their burdens. The price of bread, which had riſen to an 
exceſſive price, was reduced by the prudent management of the new miniſters, and thoſe 
who, in the confuſion of the laſt reign, had treaſured up the corn in their granaries, and 
thereby occaſioned an artificial ſcarcity, were now prevailed upon to bring it to market. 


Theſe attentions were rewarded by the applauſe of the nation, and only one circum- 
ſtance appeared now to be wanting in order to complete the general joy. This was the 
reſtoration of the ancient parliaments. The meaſures hitherto purſued ſeemed to en- 
courage the expeCtation that it would ſpeedily take place; and equally raiſed the hopes 
and augmented the anxiety of the people. As the change of miniſters did not imme- 
diately produce the deſired effects, and the conduct of the court became more ambiguous, 
the agitation of their minds enereaſed, until fears and diſcontents ſeemed, at length, to 
preponderate, In this ſtate of affairs, a ſolemnity approached, which afforded the duke 
of Orleans an opportunity of ſignalizing that zeal for the ancient conſtitution, and the 
reſtoration of the parliaments, which he had diſplayed upon former occaſions. 


It 
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It was neceſſary that the parliament, the princes of the blood, the great officers of ſtate, 
together with thoſe of ſome particular departments, ſhould attend the celebration: of the 
ſolemn funeral ſervice for the late king, which was performed, on the twenty-ſeventh of 

* July, in the church of the royal abbey of Saint Denis, where tlie religious ſervice is in- 
| termixed or attended with ſeveral public ceremonials, relative to the demiſe of the late, 
and the acknowledgement of the reigning monarch—matters, which, like many others, 
derive their importance from antiquity and forms. But the duke of Orleans, upon this 
occaſion, refuſed to attend, ot to act, in any manner, in conjunction with the new parlia- 
ment ; and, in a letter to the. king, he ſpecified the motives of his refuſal, and entered 

into a juſtification of his conduct. 


Lewis, diſguſted with this unexpected oppoſition, and uncertain what effect it might 
produce upon the other princes of the blood, baniſhed the duke of Orleans, and his ſon, 
the duke of Chartres, from court. The other princes, in general, attended the ceremo- 
nial; the prince of Conde, having found a ſal vo for his ſcruples, by a diſtinction, that he 
did not act in conſequence of his title or birth, but, officially, as grand maſter of the 
king's houſhold. The place of the duke of Orleans was ſupplied by the duke of Bour- 
bon, who went through thoſe parts of the ceremonial which were allotted to the firſt 
Prince of the blood, | __ 
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This incident encreaſed the general diſcontent; and the king, when he next repaired 
to the metropolis, inſtead of meeting with the uſual marks of applauſe, was received by 
the inhabitants in awful ſilence; dejection was ſtrongly marked on every countenance ; 
and the youthful monarch, deeply affected by this ſudden —_ determined to comply 
with the withes of his ſubjects. 


— 
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' Preparations were immediately made to ſatisfy the people; the duke of Orleans was 
recalled to court, and again invited to attend the royal councils; the lettres-de-cachet, 
iſſued againſt the members of the ancient parliament, were revoked; and guards were 
poſted to ſecure the obnoxious perſons who compoſed the preſent, from the rage of the 
populace. The twelfth cf November was the day appointed for the formal re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the old parliament. The king's entry into the capital, accompanicd by his 
youthful confort, his brothers, and the princes of the blood, with the appearance of the 
late exiled members, now proceeding to their reſtoration, with all the magnificence they 
were capable of exhibiting, and the ſtreets lined with guards, and filled with innumerable 
crowds, who loaded the houſes, even to tleir roofs, conveyed all the ſplendour of a tri- 

umph, and excited more joy than the greateſt victory. Lewis, on this happy day, ri- 
valled the moſt illuſtrious and moſt poputer of his predeceſſors. 


— 


ö But though prudence and inclination had concurred in leading the king to conciliate 
| | the minds of his people by the recal of the parliament, he was equally averſe with hig 
5 predeceſſor, 


the plenitude of his own power. 
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predeceſſor from admitting any extenſion of authority that might tend to circumſcribe 
The ſpeech, which he delivered upon this occaſion in 
the bed of juſtice, was ſufficiently explanatory of his intentions. He obſerved that the 
ſtep which he had taken might ſerve as a proof of his regard for his people, whoſe tran- 
quillity and happineſs required the preſervation of the royal authority, exempt from di- 
minution or reſtraint; and he hoped, from the attachment and zeal of the preſent aſſem- 
bly, an example of ſubmiſſion to the reſt of his ſubjects. Their repeated reſiſtance to 
the commands of his grandfather, had compelled that monarch to have recourſe to exer- 
tions of ſeyerity in order to maintain his own authority, and to fulfil the obligations he 
lay under of rendering juſtice to his ſubjects: that he had now recalled them, in the ex- 
peRation that they would. confine themſelves to the exerciſe of thoſe functions which 
they were appointed to diſcharge, and which they ought never to have forſaken ; and he 
expreſſed his deſire that they would place a juſt value on his favours, and never forget 


their extent. F 


He proceeded to declare, that it was his will that all paſt grievances ſhould be eonſign- 
ed to oblivion; and that he ſhould behold, with extreme diſapprobation, whatever might 
tend to create diviſions, or diſturb the good order and tranquillity which he wiſhed to fee 
preſerved in his parliament ; he recommended to the magiſtrates to limit their attention. 
to the faithful diſcharge of their reſpective duties, and to co-operate with his wiſhes, 
which were directed to promote the welfare and happineſs of his ſubjects ; and he con- 
cluded by informing them that his chancellor would read his ordinance to the aſſembly, 
from whichth&ymight be allured hoy would not ſuffer the ſmalleſt deviation to be made, 


This ordinance, which may be conſidered as a code of diſcipline for the conduct and 
government of the parliament, was immediately regiſtered by the king's command. Tt 
contained about ſixty articles, limited the power and pretenſions of that body within 
very narrow bounds. The members were forbidden to tranſmit any remonſtrance or 
arret, concerning ſuch affairs as might be ſubmitted to their conſideration, to any other 
parliaments, except in the caſes fpecified by the ordinance : they were enjoined never to 
relinquiſh the adminiſtration of public juſtice, except in caſes of abſolute neceſſity, for 
which the firſt preſident was to be reſponſible to the king; reſignations, in conſequence 
of premeditated plans, were declared to incur the penalty of forfeiture, and the guilt of 
petty treaſon ; and the grand council, it was added, might replace the parliament, with- 
out any new edict for the purpoſe. 


They were ſtill, however, permitted to enjoy the right of remonſtrating, previous to 
the regiſtration of any edi& or letters-patent, which they might conceive injurious 
tothe welfare of the people, provided they preſerved, in their repreſentations, the reſpect 
due to the throne. But the repetition of theſe remonſtrances was forbidden ; and the 
parlament, if they proved ineffectual, were toregiſter the arret to which they had objected 

within 
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; | within a month, at fartheſt, from the firſt day of its publication. They were ſtrictly pro- 


| hibited from iſſuing any artet that might tend to excite trouble, or, in any manner, retard 
the execution of the king's ordinances; and they were aſſured, by the king himſelf, at 
the concluſion of this code, that as long as they adhered to the bounds preſcribed, and 
made no attempt to extend their power, they might depend upon his protection and 
countenance. | 


Thus by a fortunate combination of circumſtances was Lewis the Sixteenth enabled, 
at the commencement of his reign, not only to ſhake off the odium which had been in- 
curred by the violent meaſures of his grandfather, but to convert it into a ſource of po- 

pularity for himſclf; and at the ſame time, without deſtroying the name of parliaments, 
to define the bounds of their authority, which had hitherto been indefinite. Had the 
magiſtrates conceived this limitation of their power to be a violation of the rights fecured 
to them by the conſtitution, it was, indiſputably, their duty to enter a proteſt againſt the 

- conduct of the king; but having once accepted the terms of their reſtoration, they were 
ecrtainly precluded, in foro justitiæ, from urging any pretenſions in future beyond the ſpirit 
ef the ordinance, 


Some altercations, however, ſoon aroſe between them and the king, on the interpreta- 
tion of the article reſpecting remonſtrances, which was doubtfully worded; they diſplayed 
on this occaſion the ſpirit of the ancient parliament, and endeavoured to enforce their 
former claims;- but their infant oppoſition was cruſhed by the deciſion of the monarch, 
and his anſwer to their repreſentations, That he must be obeyed, was concluſive. 


Having thus ſilenced the magiſtracy, his next efforts were directed to the ſalutary pur- 
poſe of reſtraining the intemperate zeal of the clergy. The archbiſhop of Paris having 
renewed the commotions excited by the bull Unzigenitus, and oppoſed the adminiſtration of 
the ſacrament, the king ſent for him to Verſailles, and in the ſtern language of offended 
majeſty reproved the officious prieſt; declaring, that inſtead of conſigning him to that 
exile, which the late monarch had repeatedly inflicted, on his again diſturbing the tran- 
quillity of the kingdom, he would give him over to the utmoſt rigour of the law. 


The provincial parliaments of Beſangon, Bourdeaux, Aix, Toulouſe, and Brittany, 
which had been ſuppreſſed by the deceaſed monarch, were alſo reſtored by his ſucceſſor ; 
and unanimity being eſtabliſhed at home, France had leiſure to direct her attention to her 

late conqueſt of Corſica, which ſtill ſtruggled to throw off the yoke, and reſume her na- 
tive independence. | | 


The cruel ſeverities which were afterwards practiſed againſt thoſe brave but unfortu- 
nate iſlanders, were diſgraceful to a civilized nation. For though the barbarous fierce- 
nels of the Corſicans ſhould be urged in juſtification, and ſhown to be reſtrained by none 7 
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of thoſe conventions which cuſtom has eſtabliſhed among mankind. The cauſe of its 
exertion, the defence of their natural rights and liberties, will, in a great meaſure, ex- 
culpate them with reſpect to its irregularity, while the original, flagrant, and uncoloured 
injuſtice and uſurpation on the other ſide, takes away every claim to the right of re- 


taliation. 


To juſtify their cruelty, the court of Verſailles had induſtrĩouſly propagated a report, 
that a plot had been formed by the natives to maſſacre all the French in the ifland on 
Aſcenſion- day; but that this horrid deſign was fortunately diſcovered by a young wo- 
man to a Frenchman, who was her gallant. As the account of this plot, however, is ex- 
tremely vague, and deſtitute of every mark of authenticity, the reality of it has ever 
been queſtioned ; and it is more than probable that the revolt of the Corſicans origi- 
nated in the oppreſſion of their governors, and was rather the reſult of momentary indig- 
nation, than the conſequence. of any ſettled plan. 3 


Certain it is, that the averſion of the natives .. French was ſo invincible, that 
no benefits could diſguiſe, nor fear reſtrain its effects; and the conduct of the latter 
ſhewed, that they conſidered extermination as the only efficacious remedy for this mortal 
antipathy. Various were the efforts exerted, in the courſe of the preſent campaign, by 
thoſe intrepid defenders of their country, and aſſerters of their liberties, whom the lawleſs 
uſurpers of their rights ſtigmatized under the odious appellation of banditti. To particu- 
lariſe the means that were employed for their defeat would be to wound humanity by a 
needleſs repetition of cruelties. 


Suffice it to obſerve, that the ſame deſultory kind of war which had before been carried 
on was ſtill continued; that the defection was ſo general, that a great part of the Corſican 
regiment, which had been raiſed on purpoſe by France, as a proviſion and employment for 


reſtleſs and daring ſpirits, and to engage the nobility in its intereſts, joined the malecon- 
tents; that the loſſes of the French were ſo conſiderable, that they were neceſſarily 
reinforced by ſeveral regiments; that their communications between the different 
parts of the iſland were frequently cut off; and that the war, at length, finally degenc- 
rated, through the weakneſs and deſtruction of the natives—after many acts of the moſt 
deſperate valour—into the nature and reſemblance of a general hunting, in which a large 
portion of country is ſurrounded by a great body of armed men, who narrow the circle by 
degrees, until every thing within it becomes an inevitable prey. 


But the inhabitants of that part of the iſland known by the name of the Pieve di 
Niolo, from their averſion from flavery, and the natural ſtrength of their country, had 
continued ſingle and unconquered, in the general ſubjugation of Corſica. Their central 
ſituation, from which the approaches were tedious and difficult, operating with the 
cauſes we have aſſigned, had rendered all the efforts of the French for their conqueſt, 

B ſince 
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ſince that period, equally fruitleſs. Threats of the ſevereſt puniſhments, even of a ge- 
neral deſtruction, having been repeatedly applied in vain, to intimidate theſe heroic aſ- 
ſertors of their country's freedom, the influence of religion was, at length, proſtituted 
to bring them to ſubmiſſion. 


For this purpoſe Aquaviva, one of their prieſts, a powerful and popular preacher, was 
firſt deceived himſelf, and then rendered an inſtrument to the deception and ruin of his 
friends and countrymen. This man was perſuaded to hold out the olive-branch to the 
people; and his perſuaſive eloquence, upon a ſubject to which religion ſo happily ap- 
plied, and for which eaſe and ſecurity were prompt advocates with his auditors, was ſoon 
productive of the deſired effect, and the inhabitants of Pieve di Niolo, upon the moſt un- 
equivocal and ſolemn aſſurances, not only of a full and unlimited pardon for their paſt re- 
ſiſtance, but of kindneſs and friendſhip for their preſent conduct, voluntarily ſubmitted to 
the French —— 


A body of troops were accordingly admitted peaceably into the diſtrict, who had no 
ſooner taken poſſeſſion of their natural defences, than they treacherouſly murdered two- 
and- -forty of the principal inhabitants, who had formerly diſplayed the moſt activity and 
courage in the defence of their country. Amongſt thoſe, who were thus baſely circum- 
vented, were one of the two chief magiſtrates and judges of the diſtrict, and two nephews 
of the very meſſenger of peace, the wretched prieſt, Aquaviva. Of theſe unhappy vic- 
tims, eleven, including the judge and the prieſt's nephews, expired upon the wheel, amidſt 
the weeping eyes and bleeding hearts of their deluded friends, who, in vain adjured heaven 
and earth to avenge this perfidy. 


The ſurvivors were ſent to augment the groans and encreaſe the afflictions of their 
countrymen, who already filled the dungeons of Baſtia, Nor was the fate of the re- 
maining inhabitants of Niolo much happier. A bitter ſenſe of the loſſes they had for- 
merly ſuſtained, in various conflicts with this miſerable people, unfortunately prevailed, 
with the French, over every ſenſe of humanity and juſtice. The whole diſtrict was 
ruined and deſtroyed; the houſes were burned, and the cattle carried off in triumph by 
the ſoldiers as a prey. One Capracinta was diſtinguiſhed for defending his houſe, ſingly. 
againſt his numerous aſſailants, and, after vm ſeveral, periſhed, unſubdued, amidft 
the flames. 


A. D. 1775. ] The expences incurred by this diſgraceful expedition tended to enlarge 
the wounds which had been inflicted by the ſhameful profuſion of the late monarch; and 
the elevation of Turgot to the office of comptroller-general of the finances, afforded no 
ſmall ſhare of difcontent to the powerful body of the farmers-general. That miniſter, 
alike diſtinguiſhed for his integrity and talents, had releaſed the commerce of grain from 
many injudicious reſtrictions, both with regard to the internal traffic and to foreign ex- 

portation; 
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portation ; but a ſcarcity of corn unfortunately occurring at the moment of his regula- 
tions, thoſe effects which proceeded from dearth were aſcribed to the innovations he had 
ſuggeſted, His ſecret enemies ſedulouſly propagated reports, that the public: dif- 
treſs was the conſequence of certain political combinations; and the people, whoſe real 
miſery was augmented by a miſtaken idea of the incapacity and oppreſſion of their 
rulers, tumultuouſly aſſembled in large and formidable bodies, They inſulted the magiſ- 
trates, plundered the houſes, and, in the commiſſion of theſe outrages, not only deſtroyed 
vaſt quantities of corn and flour, which might have alleviated their wants, but encreaſed 
the general diſtreſs, by deterring the proprietors of proviſions from bringing them to 


market. 


A diſtemper which had extended its fatal ravages among the cattle through the heart of 
the kingdom, added to the public gloom ; and at Dijon, the capital of Burgundy, the in- 
ſurrection of the populace was attended with the moſt fatal effects. The unhappy peo- 
ple, ſtimulated by want, had pillaged the houſe of the intendant, who with difficulty eſ- 
caped from their fury. To check their progreſs it was neceſſary to ſummons to the ſupport 
of government a body of regular troops; yet the famiſhed inſurgents for ſome time ſuc- 
ceſsfully reſiſted the efforts of diſciplined valour, and five hundred of them periſhed be- 
fore they relinquiſhed the ineffectual conflict. 


This diſtreſs, and the commotions it excited, reached the metropolis; and Lewis, after 
having exerted in vain all the arts that benevolence could ſuggeſt for ſoothing the minds 
of the people, was reluctantly compelled to repreſs their outrages by the moſt deciſive mea- 
ſures. Having ſummoned the parliament to attend him at Verſailles, he explained to them 
the urgency of the circumſtances which obliged him to deviate from the common courſe 
of juſtice, and then forbade them to make any remonſtrances on the meaſures he was 
about to purſue. The magiſtrates, ſenſible of the neceſſity of adopting ſome ſpeedy and 
vigorous ſyſtem, ſilently acquieſced in the mandate of their ſovereign. 


The king, having thus fortified the royal authority by the tacit approbation of his 
parliament, commiſſioned the marecharſſee, a regular regiment of thief-takers, to diſperſe 
the ſeditious multitude, and to execute ſummary juſtice on the moſt guilty. At the 
ſame time a pardon was promiſed to ſuch as ſhould return home, and make fatisfaftion 
for the corn they had ſeized. The good effects of theſe regulations were ſoon diſcern- 
able; numbers endeavoured to efface their miſconduct by reimburſing the perſons whom 
they had plundered; ſome few expiated their offences with their lives; and a plentiful 


harveſt which enſued baniſhed the diſtreſs of the people, and reſtored tranquillity to the 
Kingdom. 


The king availed himſelf of this opportunity to celebrate, with royal magnificence, 
the ceremony of his coronation, which was performed, as uſual, at Rheims. Twenty 
B 2 millions 
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felt by the people; and, on this occaſion, the ancient dignities of the kingdom were re- 
vived. The count de Provence repreſented the duke of Burgundy ; the count d'Artois 
| : the duke»of Normandy; the duke of Orleans, the duke of Aquitaine; the duke of 
1 Chartres, the count of Toulouſe ; the prince of Conde, the count of Flanders; and the 


1 duke of Bourbon, the count of Champagne. — 


1 | millions of livres, opportunely ſupplied by the clergy, prevented the expence from being 
: 


| : This ceremony was followed by the publication of an edict which ſtrongly. diſplayed 
4 the humanity of Lewis: the puniſhment of death, hitherto annexed to the crime of de- 
1 | ſertion, was changed into the leſs rigorous ſentence of working, as {laves, upon the pub- 
| lic roads. With equal attention to the general welfare of his ſubjects, the king availed 
j himſelf of the favourab'e moment of peace to reduce a part of his numerous forces, and 
Sj | to fulfil thoſe promiſes of economy, which, on his acceſſion to the throne, he had made to 
W- | 1 his people. The death of the mareſchal de Muy was ſucceeded by the appointment of 
bi the count de Saint Germain, an able and popular officer, to the vacant poſt of ſecre- 


tary at war. 


This nobleman, intent on ſignalizing his adminiſtration by ſome act of ec/at, ven- 

tured on a reform which cxpoſed him to the reſentment of the firſt families in France. 

The mouſquetaires, a military corps, inſtituted for the ſpecial protection of the royal 

perſon, were wholly compofed of young men of high birth; and though-ſuch a guard muſt 

have been highly grateful to the ſovereign, yet the expence attending it was ſeverely felt 

and deeply regretted. The ſuppreſſion of this corps had been frequently agitated, but no 

miniſter had yet been found ſufficiently bold to expoſe himſelf to the odium which ſuch a 

meaſure muſt neceſſarily incur. The count de Saint Germain, regardleſs of cenſure 

when the welfare of his country required his exertions, repreſented to Lewis the advan- 

tages to be derived from the ſavings that muſt accrue from the reduction he propoſed ; and | 

Fl in conſequence of theſe repreſentations an edict was publiſhed for the ſuppreſſion of the 1 

=", mouſquetaires; -and thoſe gallant men, celebrated for their courage, and for their friend- F 
1 hip to each other, received the news of their difmiſſion with marks of the deepeſt deſ- 
pair. M. de la Chaire, a veteran officer of approved valour, and one of their command- 
ers, fainted on the reception of the fatal mandate; and all the reſt vented their grief i in 

loud and pathetic exclamations. 75 


— 


A. D. 1777, 1778.] The new miniſter of the marine, M. de Sartine, diſcharged the ; 
duties of his ſtation with equal zeal and fidelity; and his exertions were inceſſantly di- 
rected to the augmentation of the naval ſtrength of his country: the object, however, 
of ſuch augmentation by no means entitled him to the praiſe to which his exertions would 
otherwiſe have been entitled, ſince it tended to involve the nation in a war highly preju- 
dicial to its intereſts and welfare. The unhappy conteſt between Great Britain and her 


| American Colonies had commenced ſoon after the acceſſion of Lewis to the throne of 
16 his 
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his anceſtors; and, after a ſeries of alternate diſaſters and ſucceſſes, equally calculated to 
irritate the minds of either party, the conflict now raged with ſuch fury, that al] hopes of 
accommodation ſeemed to be at an end. That deſpicable and diſhoneſt ſyſtem of poliey, 
which ſanctions the perpetual encourage ment of internal commotions in a rival kingdom; 
a policy which had occaſionally prevailed in almoſt all the European courts, and which: 
had been ſuffered, too invariably, to ſway the councils of Verfailles, now influenced the 
miniſters of France to interfere in the diſpute ſubſiſting between England and her North 
American ſubjects. The opportunity of humbling a rival, of repairing the loſſes 
ſuſtained in the preceding war, and, at the ſame time, of monopolizing the American 
commerce, was not, in the opinion, of men who were ever willing to ſacrifice juſtice to 
policy, to be neglected. But as too early an ayowal of their deſigns might fruſtrate the 
object they had in view, ny determined, at firſt, to afford only private aſſiſtance to the 
Americans. 
A « 4 

Before the cloſe of the year 1796, the French ports in Europe began to forarm with 
American privateers, and to be crowded with the prizes taken by thoſe veſſels from the 
Engliſh, which were at firſt openly fold without the ſmalleſt colour of diſguiſe. On re- 
peated remon/!rances from the Britiſh court, the obſervance of a little more decorum was 
enforced, ſome check was given to the open and avowed ſale of prizes; but the practice 
ſtill continued. In all the French colonies in the Weſt-Indies, the American depreda- 
tions were much more avowedly countenanced. Even French ſhips took American com- 
miſſions; and with few, and, ſometimes; no American ſeamen on hoard, carried on a war 
upon the Britiſh commerce with impunity. The temporiſing policy, and indecifive mea- 
ſures of the Englith court, prevented, at this unfortunate period, the proper aſſertion of 
national dignity. 


In the enſuing year ſeveral French officers were permitted to ſerve in the American ar- 
mies; and, among. others, the marquis de la Fayette, a young enthuſiaſt, diſtinguiſhed 
by thoſe romantic ideas which prevailed in the days of chivalry ; who was ſuffered-to 
purchaſe and freight a ſhip with military ſtores (in which he embarked with ſeveral of 
his friends) for the ſervice of the Americans. Indeed, the conduct of France, in every 
thing that regarded England and America, was now fo {lightly covered, and ſo little qua- 
lified, that it ſeemed to leave no room for any doubt—excepting with thoſe who were deter- 
mined to place ſo implicit a faith in words, as to admit of no other ſpecies of evidence 
as to the part which ſhe would finally take in the conteſt. As ſhe was not yet, however, 
in ſufficient preparation for proceeding to the utmoſt extremities, nor her negociatiun 
with the Americans—two of whoſe agents, Deane and Franklin, had ſucceſſiv cly arrived 
at Paris—adyanced to an abſolute determination, ſhe occaſionally relaxed in certain. 
points, when ſhe found herſelf ſo cloſely preſſed by the Britiſh miniſters, that an obſti- 
nate perfeverance would precipitate-matters to that concluſion which ſhe wiſhed for ſome 
time longer to defer, 


Thus, 
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Thus, when an Adee deen adventurer had taken and carried into Dunkirk, with a pri- 
vateer fitted out at that port, the Engliſh packet from Holland, and ſent the mail to the 
American miniſters at Paris, it then ſeemed neceſſary, in ſome degree, to diſcountenance 
ſo flagrant a violation of good neighbourhood, as well as of the ſtanding treaties between 
the two nations, and even of the particular marine laws and regulations eſtabliſhed in. 
France, in regard to her conduct with the people of other countries. The captain and 


his crew were accordingly committed for ſome ſhort time to priſon. Yet even this ap- 


pearance of ſatisfaction was obliterated by the circumſtances which attended it: for the 
impriſonment of the captain was repreſented to the Americans, as proceeding merely from 
ſome informality in his commiſſion, and irregularity ,in his proceedings, which had 


brought him to, if not within, the verge of piracy, and which were too glaring to be en- 


tirely paſſed over without notice. And he was, with his crew, not only ſpeedily re- 
leaſed from his mock confinement, but he was permitted to purchaſe, fit out, and arm a 
much ſtronger veſſel, and better ſailer, than the former, for the avowed purpoſe of con- 
tinuing his depredations on the Britiſh commerce. 


It was in the ſame line of policy, that when the French Newfoundland fiſhery would 
have been totally intercepted and deſtroyed in caſe of an immediate rupture, and that the 
capture of their ſeamen would have been more ruinous and irreparable than the loſs even 


of the Thips and cargoes, the Engliſh ambaſſador obtained, in that critical ſituation, an 


order from the miniſters, that all the American privateers, with their prizes, ſhould im- 
mediately depart the kingdom. Yet, ſatisfactory as this compliance, and concluſive 


as this order appeared, it was combafed with ſuch ingenuity, and ſuch expedients were 


practiſed to defeat its effects, that it was not complied with, in a ſingle inſtance, through- 


out the kingdom. It, however, anſwered the purpoſe for which it was intended, by 


gaining time, and opening a ſubject of tedious and indecifive controverſy, until the 
French Wips were ſafe in their reſpecti ve ports. | 


But though M. de Sartine was the principal advocate for the American cauſe, he was 


determined that the charges of duplicity which ſuch a line of conduct muſt inevitably 
bring upon his country ſhould not reſt perſonally with himſelf. He, therefore, upon 


ſome reports which tended to diſcourage the commerce with the Ainericans, by enforcing 


a belief that the protection of the court would not be extended to French veſſels convey- 


ing the products of that continent, and that ſuch veſſels muſt, of courſe, if taken, be- 


came legal prizes to the Engliſh, aſſured the ſeveral chambers of commerce, by a public 


inſtrument, (iſſued on the fourth of July, 1777) and in direct contravention of all the 
Engliſh navigation laws, that the king was determined to afford the fulleſt protection to 
their commerce, and would reclaim all the ſhips that ſhould be captured under that. 
pretext. 


Upon the whole, whatever evaſion or duplicity might have appeared in the language 
or profeſhons of the French miniſters, their conduct had become fo unzquiyocal as ſcarce- 


ly 
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ly to admit of a double interpretation. It wag eaſy to perceive that, beſides thoſe pow- 
erful motives which had their ſource in enmity and revenge, they had now acquired fo . 
thorough a reliſh for the ſweets of the American commerce, that nothing Jeſs than the 
moſt irreſiſtible neceſſity could induce them to forego the poſſeſſion of what they had ob- 
tained, and the vaſt hopes with which they had flattered themſelves in future. The Eng- 
liſh council, however, expreſſed their conviction, that the harmony which ſubſiſted be- 
tween the two nations would not be interrupted; and their confidence was founded on 
the idea that the houſe of Bourbon would not ſupport the Americans, on the double ac- 
count, that it would be teaching an evil leſſon againſt themſelves which might be too 
ſoon practiſed in their own colonies; and that the eſtabliſhment of an independent ſtate , 
and riſing empire in the New World would be dangerous to their future intereſts” both 
in Europe and America. This doQtrine, it muſt be confeſſed, was more ſolid than many 
people, at that time, were willing to acknowledge; as a ſubject of ſpeculative contro-. 
verſy, it would undoubtedly afford room for ample diſcuſhon ; but, unfortunately, mini- 
ſters, like the reſt of mankind, are leſs inclined to look to future and remote contmgen- 
cies, than to the greateſt preſent advantages, and to the gratification of the moſt urgent 
-and powerful paſſions. 


At length, the deſigns of France being brought to maturity, the maſk was thrown 
off, and a treaty, eventual and defenſive, was concluded at Paris, on the fixth of Febru- 
ary, 1778, between Lewis the Sixteenth and the United States of America. The pre- 
amble ſets forth, . That his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty and the United States having con- 
& cluded a treaty of amity and commerce*, for the retiprocal advantage of their ſubjects and 
citizens, have thought it neceſſary to take into conſideration the means of ſtrength- 
e ening thofe engagements, and of rendering them uſeful to the ſafety and tranquillity 
of the two parties; particularly in caſe Great-Britain, in reſentment of that connec- 
tion, and of the good correſpondence which is the object of the ſaid treaty, ſhould break 
the peace with France, either by direct hoſtilities, or by obſtructing her commerce 
„and navigation, in a manner contrary to the rights of nations, and the peace ſubſiſt- 
ing between the two crowns. And his majeſty and the ſaid United States having re- 
& ſolved in that caſe to join their councils and efforts againſt the enterprizes of the com- 
„mon enemy.” | ah 


- 


The treaty conſiſts of the following articles: 


1. If a war ſhould break out between France and Great Britain, during the continu- 
ance of the preſent war between the United States and England, his majeſty and the ſaid 
United States ſhall make it a common cauſe, and aid each other mutually with their good. 


1 On the zoth of January, 1778. 


- 
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offices, their councils, and their forces, according to the exigency of conjunCtures, as be- 
comes good and faithful allies, 


2. The eſſential and direct end of the preſent defenſive alliance is, to maintain effec- 
tually the liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, of the ſaid 
United States, as well in matters of goverament as of commerce. 


3. The two contracting parties ſhall each on its own part, and in the manner it may 


| judge molt proper, make all the efforts in its power againft their common enemy, in 


order to attain the end propoſed. 


4. The contracting parties agree, that in caſe either of them ſhould form a particular 
enterprize, in which the concurrence of the other may be deſired, the party whoſe con- 


* currence is deſired ſha}l readily and with. good faith join to act in concert for that pur- 


poſe, as far as circumſtances and its own particular ſituation will permit; and in that caſe 
they ſhall regulate, by a particular convention, the quantity and kind of#fuccour to be 
furniſhed, and the time and manner of its being brought into action, as well as the ad- 


vantages which are to be its compenſation. 


5. If the United States ſhould think fit to attempt the reduction of the Britiſh power, 
remaining in the northern parts of America, or the iſlands of Bermudas, thoſe countries 


or iſlands, in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall be confederated with, or dependent upon, the ſaid 


United States. 


6. The Moſt Chriſtian king renounces for ever the poſſeſſion of the iſlands of Bermudas, 
as well as of any part of the continent of America, which before the treaty of Paris, in 
1763, or in virtue of that treaty, were acknowledged to belong to the crown of Great 
Britain, or to the United States, heretofore called Britiſh colonies, or which are, at this 


time, or have lately been, under the power of the king and crown of Great Britain. 


7 If his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty ſhall think proper to attack any of the iſlands ſituated 
in the gulph of Mexico, or near that gulph, which are at preſent under the power of 
Great Britain, all the ſaid iſles, in caſe of ſucceſs, ſhall appertain to the crown of 


France. 


2. Neither of the two parties ſhall conclude either truce or peace with Great Britain, 
without the formal conſent of the other, firſt obtained ; and they mutually engage not to 
lay down their arms, until the independence of the United States ſhall have been for- 


/ mally or tacitly aſſured by the treaty or treaties that ſhall terminate the war. 


4 9. The 
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9. The contraCting parties declare, that, being reſolved to ful $1, each on its own part 
the clauſes and conditions of the preſent treaty of alliance, according to its own power, 
and circumſtances, there ſhall be no after-claims of compenſation, on one fide or the 


other, whatever may be the event of the war. 


10. The Moſt Chriſtian king and the United States agree to invite or admit other 
powers, who may have received injuries from England, to make a common cauſe with 
them, and to accede to the preſent alliance, under ſuch conditions as ſhall be freely agreed 


to, and ſettled between all the parties, 


11. The two parties guarantee mutually, from the preſent time, and for ever, againſt 
all other powers, to wit—the United States to his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty the preſent 
poſſeſſions of the crown of France in America, as well as thoſe which it may acquire by 
the future treaty of peace; and his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty guarantees on his part to the 
United Statgs, their liberty, ſovereignty, and independence, abſolute and unlimited, as 
well in matters of government as commerce, and alſo their poſſeſſions, and the additions 
or conqueſts that their confederation may obtain during the war, from any of the domi- 
nions now or heretofore poſleſſed by Great Britain in North-America, conformable to 
the fifth and ſixth articles above-written, the whole as their poſſeſſions ſhall be fixed 
and aſſured to the ſaid States, at the moment of the ceſſation of the preſent war with 
England. | 


12. In order to fix more preciſely the ſeveral applications of the preceding articles, the 
contracting parties declare, that in caſe of a rupture between France and England, the 
reciprocal guarantee declared in the ſaid article ſhall have its full force and effect the 
moment ſuch war ſhall break out; and if ſuch rupture ſhall not take place, the mutual 
obligation of the ſaid guarantees ſhall not commence until the moment of the ceſſation 
of the preſent war, between the United States and England, ſhall have aſcertained their 
poſſeſſions. 


It is impoſſible to peruſe this treaty without conſidering it as tantamount to a declara- 
tion of war againſt England; and, indeed, there can be little doubt but that it was in- 
tended to operate as ſuch, To the honour of Lewis the Sixteenth, however, be it 
ſpoken, that far from encouraging the inſidious projects of his miniſters, he diſcounte- 
nanced them to the utmoſt ; and that uniformly, averſe from every thing that was unjuſt 
or ungenerous, and conſidering this treaty as a meaſure of that deſcription, he indig- 
nantly threw away the pen, when urged to ſanction it with his ſignature. But in an 
evil hour for himſelf, his family, and his kingdom, he unfortunately yielded to the impor- 
tunate perſuaſions of a party, whoſe ſolicitations are ſaid to have been ſeconded by the 

C powerful 
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powerful influence of his royal nnn, and ſigned that fatal inſtrument which involved 


both A in the horrors of war *. 


The duke de Noailles, ambaſſador to the court of London, was, in the month of 


March, inſtructed to acquaint the miniſters of Great Britain with the purport of this 
treaty, which he accordingly ratified to them in the following manner : 


* 


The underſigned ambaſſador of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty has received expreſs or- 
ders to make the following declaration to the court of London: 


« The United States of North-America, who are in full poſſeſſion of independence, 


as pronounced by them, on the fourth of July, 1770, having propoſed to the king to 
conſolidate, by a formal convention, the conneCtion begun to be eſtabliſhed between 


the two nations, the reſpeCtive plenipotentiaries have ſigned a treaty of friendſhip and 
commerce, deſigned to ſerve as a foundation for their mutual good correſpondence. 


His majeſty, being determined to cultivate the good underſtanding ſubſiſting be- 


cf 


tween France and Great Britain, by every means compatible with his dignity and the - 
good of his ſubjects, thinks it neceſſary to make his proceeding known to the court of 
London; and to declare, at the ſame time, that the contracting parties have paid great 
attention not to ſtipulate any excluſive advantages in favour of the French nation; 

and that the United States have reſerved the liberty of treating with every nation 


„ whatever, upon the ſame footing of equality and reciprocity. 


« Tn making this communication to the court of London, the king is firmly perſuad- 


ed it will find new proofs of his majeſty's conſtant and ſincere diſpoſition for peace; 


and that his Britannic majeſty, animated by the ſame ſentiments, will equally avoid 
every thing that may alter their good harmony ; and that he will particularly take ef- 
feftual meaſures to prevent the commerce between his majeſty's ſubjects and the United 
States of North America from being interrupted ; and to cauſe all the uſages received 
between commercial nations to be, in this reſpect, obſerved, and all thoſe rules which 
can be faid to ſubſiſt between the two crowns of France and Great Britain. 


1 Tn this juſt confidence, the underſigned ambaſſador thinks it ſuperfluous to acquaint 
the Britiſh miniſter, that, the king his maſter being determined to afford effectual pro- 
tection to the lawful} commerce of his ſubjects, and to maintain the dignity of his 


2 It is worthy of remark, that the French nobility, who have fince been ſtigmatized as determined foes to liber- 
ty, were the moſt forward, on this occaſion, to eſpouſe a cauſe which they conſidered=whether juſtly or unjuſtly 


we ſhall not bere enquire—as the cauſe of freedom 


* flag, 
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« flag, his majeſty has, in conſequence, taken eventual meaſures, in concert with the 
« United States of North America.” 


This declaration, by which inſult was added to injury, was received by the Britiſh 
court with evident marks of indignation; and the recall of the Engliſh ambaſſador from 
Verſailles, a meaſure which was now rendered almoſt a matter of neceſſity, was the ſig- 
nal for the commencement of hoſtilities. 


As the French miniſtry had long prepared for this event, they began the war with.con- 
ſiderable advantage. In the month of April, the count d'Eſtaing ſailed from Toulon 
with twelve ſhips of the line and four frigates. On board this fleet was embarked a body 
of land forces; and Silas Deane, the American envoy at the court of Verſailles, and 
Conrad Alexander Gerard, ſecretary to the council of ſtate, who had ſigned the late 
treaty, in the name of his ſovereign, and was now appointed miniſter-plenipoten tiary to 
the United States of America, accompanied the count on board the Languedoc, 


This armament was deſtined to ſtrike an important blow againſt the Engliſh in Ameri- 
ca, who, at the period of its arrival on that coalt, were ſtationed in the environs of Sandy- 
Hook, whence they afterwards paſſed over to New York. Had not d'Eftaing been de- 
layed by bad weather, and other unexpected impediments which he met with on his voy- 
age, he would have had an opportunity of meeting the Engliſh tranſports in the Dela- 
ware, or on the paſſage from thence, extremely loaded and encumbered, and convoyed 
only by two ſhips of the line, and ſome frigates. The Britiſh fleet muſt conſequently 
have been deſtroyed; and as the enemy could not then, by any poſſible means, have proſe- 
cuted its way to New York, and would have been encloſed, on one fide, by the Ameri- 
can- army, and, on the other, by the French fleet, cut off from all ſupply of proviſion, 
and deſtitute of every reſource, a ſimilar diſgrace to that ſuſtained by the Engliſh, at 
Saratoga, in the preceding campaign, muſt neceſſarily have been incurred. 


Indeed, had d'Eſtaing, even then, directed his courſe immediately to New-York, in- 
ſtead of the Cheſapeak or Delaware, he ſtill might have ſecured the moſt important ad- 
vantages, as he would, in that caſe, have encountered the Engliſh fleet and army, when 
they were entangled, either with the Jaying or paſſing of the bridge of boats, which had 
been conſtructed for the purpoſe of conveying the troops from the continent to Sandy- 
Hook, recently become an iſland by a violent breach of the fea. In either circumſtance 
he muſt have cruſhed the enemy; but his great object was the ſurpriſe of the Engliſh 
fleet in the Delaware, and the conſequent incloſure of the army at Philadelphia, a deſign, 
which, providentially for the Engliſh, was fruſtrated by the winds and weather. 


On the eleventh of July d'Eſtaing made his appearance off Sandy-Hook, where lay 
the Britiſh fleet, conſiſting of ſix ſixty-four gun ſhips, three of fifty, two of forty guns, 
with ſome frigates and ſloops, under the command of lord Howe. But the ſuperiority 
of the French was, in ſome meaſure, counterbalanced by the advantage which the Eng- 
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liſh enjoyed in the poſſeſſion of that port or harbour which is formed by Sandy- Hook ; 
the entrance ot which is nar:ow, and the navigation for large ſhips rendered dangerous 
by a bar which eroſſes it, and from whence the inlet paſſes to New-York. The expect- 
ed and avowed ohjcQ of d' Eſtaing was to force that paſſage, and to attack the Engliſh 
ſquadron in the harbour. Notwithſtanding the utmoſt exertions of preparation made 
by lord Howe, that the time could poſſibly admit, yet from a variety of unavoidable in- 
cidents, his ſhips were not arrived in their reſpective ſituations of defence, nor had there 
been ſufficient time to chuſe their ſituations with proper judgment, when d'Eſtaing ap- 
pearcd without the Hook. Under theſe circumſtances, which, with reſpect to effect, 
might be conſidered, in ſome degree, as affording the advantages of a ſurprize, if he had 
puſhed on directly to paſs the bar and force the paſſage, it would ſeem, that the advan- 
tage of ſituation could not be capable of counteraCting the vaſt ſuperiority of his force. 
But as d'Eſtaing was of opinion that his large ſhips could not paſs, in ſafety, through 
the ſtreights and over the bar, he caſt anchor on the Jerſey fide, about four miles with- 
out the Hook, and in the vicinity of the ſmall town of Shrewſbury. 


In this poſition the French fleet remained at anchor eleven days, which were paſſed in 


| taking in a ſupply of water and proviſions. The Engliſh fleet was thus blocked up, and 


many veſſels under Englith colours (who were ignorant of the loſs of their uſual pro- 
tection) were daily captured by the French. On the twenty-ſecond of July d'Eſtaing 
left his ſtation, and foregoing the probable advantage of a deſperate attack on the Britiſh 
fleet at Sandy-Hook, which an unuſual riſe of the water would have enabled him to 
make, without danger to his ſhips paſſing the bar, ſteered toward Rhode Iſland, the in- 
vaſion of which he had planned in concert with the United States. The American ge- 
neral Sullivan aſſembled a body of troops, in the neighbourhood of Providence, with a 
view 'to make a deſcent on the north end of the iſland ; whilſt d'Eſtaing was to enter 
the harbour of Newport, near its ſouthern extremity, and, after deſtroying the ſhipping, 
by a powerful aſſault on the works facing the ſea, to place the Britiſh forces between 


two hires. 


The French fleet either blocked up or entered the ſeveral inlets, bet ween which Rhode, 
and its adjoining ſmaller iſlands are encloſed, and which form a communication. more or 
leſs navigable in the different branches, between the open ſea and the back continent; on 


. the twenty-ninth of July, the main body caſt anchor without Brenton's Ledge, about 


five miles from Newport. "Two of their line of battle-ſhips ran up the Naraganſet 
paſſage, and anchored off the north end of the iſland of Conanicut, where they were 


prevented for ſeveral days, by contrary winds, from rejoining the fleet ; while ſome of 


their frigates, entering the Seconnet paſſage, compelled the Engliſh to burn three 
ſmall armed · veſſels, which muſt otherwiſe have been captured. 


1 
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Two oppoſite bays, in the inlets on the eaſtern and weſtern ſides of the iſland, com- 
preſs it ſo much, as to form a kind of iſthmus, by which the ſouthern end, that ſpreads into 
the ocean, is connected with the mam body. The town of Newport lies juſt within this 
peninſula, at the opening of the iſthmus, on the weſtern ſide of the iſland, and oppoſite 
the iſland of Conanicut ; the ſpace between both forming a bay, which includes, or forms, 
the harbour. The inlet to the hatbour from the ſea, called the middle channel, is nar- 
row, and encloſed by Brenton's point, and the oppoſite point of Conanicut, which forms 
the ſouthern extremities of both iſlands. A chain of high grounds, which crofles the iſth- 
mus (rom channel to channel above Newport, was ſtrongly covered by lines, redoubts, 
and artillery ; ſo that the peninſula might be conſidered as a garriſon, diſtin from the 
reſt of the iſland; and, under the protection of a ſuperior naval force, might, in a great 
meaſure, defy any attempts from the northern ſide, ſuppoſing that an enemy had effected 

a landing in ſuch circumſtances. But the French, being maſters by ſea, rendered the taſk 
of defence, under the apprehenſion of an attack on both ſides at the ſame time, exceed- 
ingly arduous. | 


General Sullivan aſſembled a body of ten thouſand men—of whom one half were vo- 
lunteers from New England and ConneCticut—to ſecond the efforts of d' Eſtaing. As the 
operations of the French fleet were regulated by thoſe of the army on land, they continued 
inactive, until Sullivan was in condition to paſs over from the continent to the north end 
of the iſland, On the eighth of Auguſt, finding that meaſure in forwardneſs, and the wind 
being favourable, they entered the harbour under an eaſy ſail, cannonading the batteries 
and town as they paſſed, and receiving their fire, without any material effect on either ſide, 
They anchored above the town, between Goat iſland and Conanicut, but nearer to the 
latter, on which both the French and Americans had parties for ſome days paſt, 


D'Eftaing, by thus entering the harbour, reduced the Engliſh to the neceſſity of de- 
ſtroying ſix of their frigates, which muſt otherwiſe have fallen into his hands; but he 
was prevented from reaping any farther advantage, by a ſudden change of wind, which 
induced him to put to ſea; and, after ſome ſharp but indeciſive actions between ſingle 
ſhips, he deemed it prudent to ſail to Boſton, in order to repair the damages he had ſuſtain- 


ed during a violent tempeſt, which, by diſperſing both fleets, had prevented a general 
engagement, ' 


If d'Eſtaing, inſtead of going to Boſton, had re-entered the harbour, and co-opcratcd 
with the Americans, in conformity with their moſt earneſt ſolicitations, the ſtate of the 
Engliſh garriſon in Rhode iſland would have been extremely perilous; and he had a fait 
proſpect of retrieving, by a ſtroke of no ſmall importance, the failure of ſucceſs in his 
grand object. Such a ſucceſsful co-operation would likewiſe have had a wonderful effect 
in conciliating the minds of his new allies, and in giving them an idea which they were 
not much diſpoſcd to entertain, of the vigour and efficacy of the French councils and 


aims. 
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arms. The departure of d'Eſtving effectually fruſtrated the attempt on the iſland, and 
Sullivan, ſoon aſter, withdrew his troops. 


In the mean. time, the Engliſh admiral, on the Newfoundland ſtation, having received 
intelligence of the commencement of hoſtilities by d'Eſtaing, diſpatched a body of troops 
with orders to reduce the ſmall iſlands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon, which had been 
allotted to France by the laſt treaty of peace, for the purpoſe of curing and drying their 
iſh, and ſerving as a ſtore-houſe and ſhelter for the veſſels employed in their fiſhery. 


As France had been particularly reſtricted by the treaty from fortifying thoſe iſlands, 
and equally tied down from any encreaſe of a ſmall limited number of troops in them, 
which were only adapted to the ſupport of the civil government, and not to any pur- 
poſes of defence, againſt whatever might deſerve the name of enemy, this ſervice was 
accordingly performed without difficulty. A capitulation was granted, in conſequence 
of which the governor, with the inhabitants and the garriſon, amounting in the whole 
to about two thouſand, were tranſmitted to France : all the accommodations of habi- 
tation, trade, and fiſhery were deſtroved ; and the iſlands thrown back into their ori- 


ginal ſtate, 


From the continent of America the flame of war had been rapidly communicated to 
the Weſt-India iſlands. The marquis de Bouille, governor-general of Martinico, was 

informed of the defenceleſs ſtate of the iſland of Dominica, which, by the treaty of 
Paris had been ceded by France to England. The Britiſh government had, indeed, in- 
curred a conſiderable expence in fortiſying the iſland, and in ſupplying the works with 
a numerous artillery, but the garriſon was totally incompetent to the defence of the one, 
or to the uſe of the other. The marquis, accordingly, landed on the iſland, on the ſe— 
venth of September, 1778, at dawn of day, with about two thouſand men, and proceed- 
dd to attack the different batteries and forts by land, as the marine force which accom- 
panied him did by ſea, The few regular troops, not exceeding one hundred men, to- 
gether with the militia and inhabitants in general, did all that could be expected Hainſt 
ſuch a ſuperiority of force, and under ſuch circumſtances of ſurprize. But the ti. eh 
Having eaſily reduced thoſe batteries which lay firſt in their way, and which were but 
half-manned, and advanced to attack the little capital of Roſeau, by fea and land, which 
likewiſe comprehended the principal fortifications of the iſland, the commander of the 
Engliſh troops, perceiving the futility of defence, prudently determined to ſave the in- 
habitants from plunder and ruin, by entering into a capitulation. 


The terms by the generoſity of the marquis de Bouille, were rendered highly favour- 
able. to the inhabitants. Beſides the honours of war, and the Jiberty of retaining their 
arms, with the fulleſt ſecurity to their eſtates, property of every ſort, rights, privileges, 
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and immunities, they were allowed to retain every part of their civil and religious go- 
vernment, with all their laws, cuſtoms, ordinances, courts, and miniſters of juſtice, until 
the concluſion of a peace; and, at that period, if the iſland ſhould he ceded to France, 
they had the liberty of choice, whether to adhere to their own political form of govern- 


ment, or to accept that eſtabliſhed in the French iſlands, And in either event, ſuch of 


the inhabitants as did not chuſe to continue under a French government, were to be at 
liberty to ſell all their eſtates real and perſonal, and to retire with their effects wherever 
they pleaſed. Not the ſmalleſt diſorder nor pillage was allowed ; and the marquis de 
Bouills, in lieu of plunder, diſtributed a conſiderable ſum of money among his trooops. 


D'Eſtaing, during theſe tranſactions, had been buſily employed in refitting his ſhips, 
and having completed this object, he quitted, early in November, the harbour of Boſton, 
with a full determination to reduce all the Britiſh poſſeſſions in the Weſt-Indies. Pre- 
vious to his departure, he publiſhed a declaration, intended to be diſperſed among the 
French inhabitants of Canada, to whom it was addreſſed, in the name of their antient 
ſovereign, the king of France. The object of this publication was to recall the affec- 
tion to their former government, and to revive all the national attachments of that. peo- 
ple, thereby to prepare them for an invaſion either from France or America, and to raiſe 
their expectation and hope to no diſtant change of maſters. For theſe purpoſes they 
were applied to and invoked, by all the endearing and flattering ties of country, blood, 
language, common laws, cuſtom, and religion; by their former friendſhips, antient 
glory, and fellowſhip in arms; and even by their common participation in the dangers 
and misfortunes of the laſt war. To touch the vanity of a people exceedingly prone to 
that failing, they were flattered by reminding them of thoſe peculiar military honours, 
diſtinctions, and royal decorations, which would have conſtituted the glorious rewards- . 
of their proweſs in the French ſervice; from which they had been fo long debarred, and 
which were held fo dear by all their countrymen. They were taught to conſider the 
French and Americans as equally friends, and almoſt as one people; whoſe invaſion of 


Canada, whether jointly or ſeparately, inſtead of conveying hoſtility or deſolation to. 


them, would have, for its ſole object, their liberation from the galling yoke of a foreign 
power, whoſe reſidence was fixed in another hemiſpere ; their emancipation from ſubjec- 
tion to a people who differed wholly from them in religion, in manners, in language, in 
every thing ; whoſe jealous and deſpotic government would, ſooner or later, treat them. 
as a conquered people, and undoubtedly much worſe than they had done their own late 
countrymen, the Americans, to whom they were indebted for their former victories.. 
Their future condition, in the event of this propoſed emancipation from the government 
of Great Britain, was left almoſt entirely in the dark; although ſome faint and diſtant 
alluſion was holden out, to a fimilar ſtate of freedom to that poſſeſſed by the Britiſh 
colonies. D'Eſtaing ſeemed not altogether authorized to give up the idea of the reſto- 
ration of Canada to the dominion of France; but he was aware that an avowal of thoſe 
ſentiments might have been yet imprudent with reſpect to that people, and would have 

be en 
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been diſguſting and alarming, in the higheſt degree, to the Americans, He, however, 
aſſured the Canadians, in the name of the French king, that all his former ſubjects, who 
ſhould relinquiſh their dependence on Great — might depend on his ſupport and 
protection. 


Aware of the danger to which the Weſt-India iſlands would be expoſed from the ſu— 
periority of the French in that quarter, the Engliſh commander at New York had, ſoon 
aſter the reduction of Dominica, detached a body of five thouſand troops for their pro- 
tection, under the command of general Grant. The firſt expedition undertaken by theſe 
forces, whoſe operations were ſeconded by a Britiſh fleet, under admiral Barrington, was 
the reduction of the French iſland of Saint Lucia; an enterprize of the utmoſt importance 
in all the enſuing operations of the war. The reſerve of the Britiſh army, with the grena- 
diers and light infantry, under the command of general Matthews, was landed at the 
grand Cul de Sac in the evening of the thirteenth of December. That officer, with his 
detachment, immediately puſhed forward to the heights upon the north ſide of the bay, 
which were occupied by the chevalierde Micoud, the French commandant, with the regular 
forces and militia of the iſland. Theſe poſts, though difficult of acceſs, were ſoon forced 
by the ſuperior numbers of. the Engliſh, who alſo took poſſeſſion of a field- piece, with 
which the French fired upon the hoats employed in landing the troops, and a eee 
battery, which had been ſucceſsfully directed againſt the ſhipping at the entrance 0 
the harbour. 


General Preſcot, meanwhile, had landed with five regiments, with which he guarded 
the environs of the bay, and, at the fame time, puſhed on his advanced poſts, ſo as to 


.preſerve a communication during the night with the reſerve. The next morning the re- 


ſerve followed, and ſupported by general Preſcot, advanced to the little capital of Morne 
Fortune, of which they took poſſeſſion. The chevalier de Micoud made the beſt defence 
that his ſituation would admit of, but, conſtantly preſſed by ſuperior numbers, he was com- 
pelled to retire before the Britiſh troops, from poſt to poſt. As the reſerve advanced, 


general Preſcot exerted the utmoſt diligence and cireumſpection in ſupplying the poſts 


and batteries in their rear with every poſſible means of defence. 


While theſe meaſures of ſecurity were carrying into execution, general Meadows puſh- 
ed forward and took poſſeſſion of the important poſt of the Viegie, which commanded 
the north ſide of the careenage harbour; while another Britiſh officer, with the remain- 
der of the troops, guarded the landing-place, kept up the communication with the fleet, 
and ſent detachments to occupy ſeveral. poſts upon the mountains, which overlooked and 
commanded the ſouth fide of the grand Cul de Sac. 


The laſt French flag, on thoſe poſts which were in ſight among the neighbouring hills, 


was ſcarcely ſtricken, when d'Eſtaing, with a conſiderable force, appeared in view of the 


Britiſh 
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Britiſh fleet and army. Beſides his original ſquadron of twelve large ſhips of the line, 
he was now accompanied by a numerous fleet of frigates, privateers, and tranſports, with 
a land force, amounting to eight thouſand men. Theſe were intended for the reduction 
of all the Britiſh Leeward ſettlements; from the immediate purſuit of which project 
d'Eſtaing had been deterred by the intelligence he received of the attack on Saint Lucia; 
a circumſtance which he conſidered as ſingularly fortunate, it ſeeming to afford him an 
opportunity of cruſhing, at a ſingle blow, the whole Britiſh force by ſea and land; and, 
indeed, had he arrived but four-and-twenty hours ſooner, his moſt ſanguine hopes muſt, 
in all human probability, have been completely gratified. As it was, the day being far 
adyanced, d'Eſtaing deferred his operations till the enſuing morning. 


The Britiſh fleet, which conſiſted only of one ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, one of ſeven- 
ty, two of ſixty-four, three of fifty, and three frigates, was ſtationed in the moſt ſouthern 
inlet, called the grand Cul de Sac; the tranſports filling the interior part of the bay, 
and the ſhips of war drawn up in a line acroſs the entrance, which was ſtill farther ſe- 
cured by a battery on the ſouthern, and another on the northern oppoſite points of land. 
Thecareenage bay which led up towards Morne Fortune, lay between two and three miles 
to the northward of the grand Cul de Sac; and the peninſula of the Viegie, occupied by 
general Meadows, formed the northern boundary of the careenage, and covered its en- 
trance on that ſide; Choc bay, and Gros Lilet bay lay ſtill farther north. = 


Strange as it may appear, it is certain that the intelligence received by d'Eſtaing was 
ſo iinperfect, that he did not even know that the Britiſh forces had extended their opera- 
tions ſo far as to have taken poſſeſſion of the Viegie, and other poſts adjoining to the 
careenage; and, under this deluſion, his firſt motion in the morning was to ſtand in, with 
his whole fleet of ſhips of war and tranſports, for that bay. But a well-directed fire, 
which his own ſhip, the Languedoc, received from one of thoſe batteries which had ſo 
lately changed maſters, ſoon convinced him of his miſtake. Diſconcerted by a circum- 
ſtance ſo wholly unexpected, he was, for ſome time, at a loſs how to at. At length, 
however, d'Eſtaing, with ten fail of the line, ſtood on for the enemy's ſquadron. A 
warm conflict enſued; but the Engliſh admiral ſuſtained the attack with the utmoſt firm- 
neſs, and, being ably ſeconded by the battery from the northern ſhore, which compleatly 
raked the enemies ſhips as they bore up, compelled them to fall to leeward, and diſ- 
continue the engagement. 


At four in the afternoon, d'Eſtaing, having made a new diſpoſition, renewed the action 
with twelve fail of the line. This attack was better ſupported and longer continued 
than the firſt ; the cannonade was exceedingly heavy, and its whole weight concentrated 
within a narrower direction than before; but neither the change of poſition, nor the ad- 
ditional force, were capable of rendering this cffort more ſucceſsful than the former, 
After a long and cloſe engagement, the French fleet ſell into confuſion, and retired from 
action, having ſuſtained conſiderable damage, without having been able to mak» the 
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| ſmalleſt effective impreſſion on the Britiſh line. The next day the whole fleet plied 
up to windward, and anchored in the evening off Groſs Iſlet, about two leagues to the 


northward. 


D'Eſtaing now reſolved to make a deſcent upon the iſland, and, accordingly, landed 
his troops, during the night and the following morning, in Choc bay, which lay between 
Groſs Iſlet and the careenage. The country which was now the ſcene of action was as 
difficult and impracticable, whether with reſpect to its face, or to the climate, in which 
it would ſeem that war could, in any manner, be conducted. It preſented no regular 
face, but a broken and confuſed heap of ſteep and abrupt hills, ſcattered among greater 
mountains, every where diſſected by narrow winding vallies, deep defiles, and difficult 
gullies. The Engliſh general, Grant, with the bulk of his forces, occupied all the 
ſtrong holds among the hills on either fide of the grand Cul de Sac; and commanded, 
by ſeveral detached poſts, the ground that extended from thence to the careenage, which 
lay at a diſtance of about two miles. A battery on their ſide, and at the ſouth point of 

the careenage, with another on the oppolite point of the Viegie, defended the entrance 
into that bay, and, as we have before ſtated, checked the attempt of the French fleet to 
attain that object. Theſe troops were alſo poſſeſſed of two other batteries, near the 
bottom of rhe bay, where it narrows into, or is joined by a creck, which, paſſing Morne 
Fortune, interſects the country for ſome way farther up. Theſe batteries were covered 
in front by the creek, and commanded, in a Conſiderable degree, the land approaches to 


the Viegie. 


Thus general Meadows, who, with the reſerve, was ſtationed, and, as it were, ſhut up 
in that peninſula, was, by diſtance and fituation, as well as that decided ſuperiority which 
the numbers of the French enabled them to maintain in all the parts of whatever ſervice 
they undertook, totally cut off from the ſupport of the main body, any farther than what 
might be derived from the batteries above mentioned. He was, indeed, in poſſeſſion of 
very ſtrong ground, but there were circumſtances to counterbalance that advantage. A 
retreat, however preſſed or overpowered he might he, was impoſſible; and the very cir- 
cumſtance of ſituation, which afforded ſtrength to the peninſula in one reſpect, rendered 
it liable to danger in another, as he was expoſed to a landing and attack from the ſea in 
the rear, at the very inſtant that he might have been deſperately engaged, or perhaps over- 
borne, in the front. But, fortunately for the Engliſh, his troops, though ſmall 
in number (not exceeding thirteen hundred men) had been trained to diſcipline, inured 
to fatigue, and accuſtomed to exertions of courage in the plains of America ; while their 
boſoms were fired with the ſame paſſion for glory which ſo ardently glowed in the breaſt 
of their commander. 


The French were extremely diſappointed when, after their landing, they diſcovered 
that the Engliſh were in poſſeſſion of the mountains on the ſouth ſide of the grand Cul 
| | | de 
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de Sac; for the bombarding of the Britiſh fleet from thoſe heights, which ſo effectually 
commanded that bay, was the firſt great object of their landing; which, from the ſtrong 
poſition occupied by that part of the enemy's troops, was now totally unattainable, with- 
out a general engagement, which d'Eſtaing was not yet diſpoſed to riſk, 


After an attentive conſideration of the different circumſtances, the French command- 
ers determined to direct their firlt effort ſeparately againſt general Meadows; and to attack 
the peninſula, at the ſame time, by land and ſea. For the firſt of theſe purpoſes, about 
five thouſand of their beſt troops were drawn out {on the cighteenth of December) and 
advanced in three columns to attack the Britiſh lines, which were drawn acroſs the 
iſthmus that joins the peninſula to the continent. That on the right was led by the 
count d'Eſtaing; the centre by the count de Lovendhal; and the leſt column by the 
marquis de Bouillé, governor of Martinico. The remainder of the forces were kept 
diſengaged, to watch the motions of the Engliſh troops that were ſtationed in the other 
poſts, and to check any attempt they might make to ſuccour general Meadows. 


On the near approach of the columns, they were enfladed, with great effect, by the 
batteries on the ſouth of the bay ; but, notwithſtanding this impediment, they ruſhed on 
to the charge, with that impetuoſity which ſo ſtrongly characterizes their nation. They 
were received with a coolneſs, ſteadineſs, and immoveable firmneſs, which even exceeded 
the expectations of thoſe who were moſt verſed in the temper and character of their ene- 
my. The French troops were ſuffered to advance ſo cloſe to the entrenchments, with- 
out oppoſition, that the Britiſh front line fired but once, and then received the enemy on 
the bayonet. That fire had, of courſe, a dreadful effect; but the French, notwith- 
ſtanding, ſupported the conflict with great reſolution, and ſuffered extremely before they 
were entirely repulſed. 


As ſoon as they had recovered their breath and order, they renewed the attack with 
the ſame eagerneſs and impetuoſity as before ; and were again encountered with the ſame 
determined reſolution and inflexible obſtinacy. Although they had ſuffered ſeverely in 
theſe two attacks, they again rallied, and returned to the charge the third time. But 
the affair was now ſoon decided. They were totally broken, and obliged to retire in the 
utmoſt diſorder and confuſion, leaving their dead and wounded in the power of the vie- 
tors?, The diverſion attempted by ſea produced little or no effect. 


+ 3 In a converſation which the author had with the count de Lovendhal, on the ſubject of this expedition, two 
years after it took place, he had the ſatisfaction to hear that nobleman declare, that a more able and maſterly diſ- 
poſition for the reception of an enemy, more invincible firmneſs in ſuſtaining, or more intrepid courage in re- 
pelling an attack, than was that day diſplayed by the Engliſh commander and his troops, no officer had ever wit- 
neſſed. The count profeſſed the higheſt admiration and eſteem for general Meadows, and predicted, from what he 
had ſeen of his conduct in this action, that he would make one of the firſt generals in Europe. The whole te- 
nour of that gallant officer's behaviour tends to juſtify the opinion entertained of him by the count, 
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The loſs ſuſtained by the French exceeded any thing that could have been ſuppoſed or 
apprehended, whether from the numbers engaged, or from the duration of the action. 
No leſs than four hundred men were killed upon the ſpot ; five hundred were fo deſpe- 
rately wounded as to be rendered incapable of ſervice ; and ſix hundred more were flight- 


ly wounded; the whole amounting to a number conſiderably ſuperior to that of the ene- 


my whom they had encountered. The lofs of the victors was comparatively as ſmall, 
as that on the ſide of_the vanquiſhed was great, and beyond uſual example ; not one Bri- 
tiſh officer—though many were wounded—loſt his life in the action. 


Count d' Eſtaing continued ten days longer on the iſland, without making any farther 
attempt, by ſea or land, to recover poſſeſſion of it, notwithſtanding the vaſt ſuperiority 
of his naval force, which hourly acquired an acceſſion of ſtrength, by the arrival of 
French and American privateers, which flocked thither from all quarters, to partake of 
the ſpoil, if not of the glory, of the enterprize. He, at length, however, found him- 
ſelf reduced to the neceſſity of relinquiſhing a conteſt, which had proved equally barren 
of profit and of honour. He, accordingly,.embarked his troops, on the night of the twen- 
ty- eighth, and, on the following day, abandoned the iſland to its deſtiny. The chevalier 
de Micoud, thus deprived of all expectation of ſuccour, gave up the idea of farther re- 


ſiſtance, and ſurrendered. to the Engliſh. 


In order to-preyent any interruption of the thread of our narration, we deemed it ex- 


pedient to preſent under one point of view all the military operations in America and 


the Weſt Indies; though many of them were poſterior to the hoſtile events which oc- 
curred in Europe, to which we ſhall advert, The firſt act of hoſtility—commitred, 
however, under circumſtances which peculiarly juſtified the attempt—was the capture of 
the Licorne frigate by the Engliſh, on the ſeventeenth of June. This, which was im- 
mediately followed by other acts of a ſimilar nature, was made uſe of by the French mi- 
niſtry as the oſtenſible ground for iſſuing out orders for repriſals on the ſhips. of Great 
Britain; and an ordinance for the diſtribution of prizes—which had been ſigned on the 
twenty-cighth of March, though, from political motives, it had hitherto lain dormant—- 
was now immediately publiſhed. Some days after its publication, the French fleet ſailed: 
from Breſt, amounting to thirty-two fail of the line, and a great number of frigates, 
They were divided in three ſquadrons or diviſions, the whole being under the command 


of the count d'Orvilliers, who was aſſiſted, in his own particular diviſion, by admiral 


count de Guichen, The ſecond was commanded by count du Chaffault, affiſted by M. 
de Rochechouart ; and the third by the duke of Chartres, a prince of the blood, who. 


was ſeconded by admiral count de Graſſe. M. de la Motte Piquet, though bearing the 


rank of admiral, ated as firſt captain in the duke of Chartres“ ſhip. On their depar- 
ture from Breſt they captured an Engliſh frigate, the Lively, which. had been ſent to 
watch their motions. | | | 


On 
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On the twenty-third of July the count d'Orvilliers deſeried the Engliſh fleet, under 
the command of admiral Keppel ; but as his principal obje& was to intercept the enemy's 
trade, and to protect that of his own country, he ſtudiouſly avoided an engagement, un- 
til the twenty-ſeventh, when the efforts of the Engliſh to bring him to action, at Jength, 
proved ſucceſsful. During this interval two French ſhips of the line had been ſepa- 
rated from the fleet, ſo that the two admirals engaged on equal terms, each having thirty 
ſail of the line. The action, however, being reluctantly entered upon, on the part of 
the French, was wholly indeciſi ve: count d'Orvilliers availed himſelf of the approach 
of night to return to the port of Breſt; and the Engliſh, ſoon after, retired within their 


harbours to refit. 


It is a matter of extreme regret, inaſmuch as it tends to deſtroy the repofe of a great 
part of mankind, that while the a@ive ſpirit of enterprize, which forms ſo prominent a 
feature in the character of Europeans, has extended their commerce and intercourſe to the 
moſt diſtant regions of the world, their contentions and animoſities have kept an equal 
pace with their diſcoveries, and have been either diſſeminated amongſt, or in ſome degree 
affected, the remoteſt nations; experience thereby expoſing the fallacy of that liberal 
ſyſtem of general advantage, which a ſpeculative pliloſopher might otherwiſe have lioped 
from the eſtabliſhment of a free and eaſy communication between all the different com- 
munities of men. It has been obſerved—and the obſervation has, unhappily, but too 
much truth in it—that ſuch is the nature of man, that it may be a queſtion of no ſmall 
doubt, whether the proſeripti ve laws or policy of China and Japan, againſt the admiſſion 
of foreigners, have not true wiſdom for their baſis; and, however fatal they may be to- 

the progreſs of ſcience and arts, and the diffuſion of general knowledge, whether they 
do not lay a more ſolid and permanent foundation of public ſecurity and private happi- 
neſs, than ſyſtems more refined, and inſtitutions more liberal. Thus much is certainly. 
clear, that the adoption of this policy would have ſaved my great nations from une 
pected ruin, and from general deſolat ion. 


While the effects of the conteſt between France and England were gradually ſpreading 
through the different parts of the old and the new weſtern world, its rage was ſpeedily 
communicated to the remoter regions of the eaſt ; to a quarter of the globe, naturally and 
originally appertaining to the moſt peaceable, as well as to the moſt unmixed and primi- 
tive race of mankind; a race more abhorrent of blood and cruelty than any other. 


The ſettlements of France in the Eaſt Indies had been totally ſubdued. in the laſt 
war, and, though reſtored on the peace, were, by the conditions of the treaty, left in a 
Rate of weakneſs and degradation. Previous to any public declaration of war, the Eng- 
liſh Eaſt India company, apprized of the diſpoſition of the court of Verſailles to vindi- 
cate the independence of America, diſpatched orders to their governors to anticipate al} 


danger in that quarter by an immediate attack on the poſſeſſions of the French. In con- 
ſequence 
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ſequence of theſe inſtructions, preparations were mode by the government of Madras 
for taking the field with all poſſible diſpatch ; but before the Britiſh forces could pro- 
ceed on their intended expedition, the hoſtile fleets of France and England, under the 
command of monſieur Tronjolli and admiral Vernon, met near the road of Pondicherry ; 
when an obſtinate conflict enſued, which, though attended with no material loſs on either 
ſide, proved highly advantageous to the Engliſh, inalmuch as it induced the French 
commodore to leave the coaſt, and enabled his adverſary to fulfil the object of his expe- 
dition, in forming the blockade of Pondicherry, 


That city was completely inveſted by the Engliſh army on the twenty-firſt of Au- 
guſt; the deficiencies ariſing from the weakneſs of its works were amply ſupplied by the 
bravery of the garriſon, and the ability of the governor, M. de Bellecombe, who, with 
about three thouſand men, of whom only nine hundred were Europeans, gallantly reſiſt- 
ed, for the ſpace of a month, all the efforts of the Engliſh army, amounting, in the whole 
to ten thouſand five hundred men, But the moſt ſpirited exertions could only tend to 
protract the hour of ſubmiflion ; a practicable breach being made in the walls, and every 
preparation for a general aſſault completed, the governor was reduced to the neceſſity of 
averting the impending ruin by a timely capitulation, which was ſigned on the ſixteenth 
of October. The gallantry of his conduQt enſured him the moſt honourable terms from 
a generous foe; the regiment of Pondicherry were, at his requeſt, allowed to keep their 


colours; all private property was ſecured; the European part of the garriſon were to 


be tranſported to France; "and the ſeapoys, or black troops, were to be diſbanded in the 
country. ' 


The ** at the ſame time, took poſſeſſion of the different factories of the French 
in Bengal, and on the coaſts of Coromandel; the Engliſh flag was erected on the walls 
of Chandernagore, Gemain, Carical, and Maſulipatam: the fort of Mahie, in the do- 
minions of Hyder Ally, and protected by the name of that prince, with the iſlands of 
Mauritius and Bourbon, ſtrong in the number of their inhabitants, and the advantages of 
their ſituation, alone defied the ſtorm of war. 


A. D. 1779. Count d'Eſtaing, having received a conſiderable acceſſion of force 
during his ſtay at Martinico, whither he had returned after his unſucceſsful attempt to 
recover the iſland of Saint Lucia, was enabled to open thè preſent campaign With vigour 
and effect, and induced to project expeditions the moſt daring and deciſive. Saint Vincent's, 
one of the neutral iſlands, and which had been ceded to England, at the concluſion of the 
laſt war, was the firſt object of his enterprize, and became an eaſy conqueſt. He 
then purſued his courſe for Grenada, and arrived off that iſland, on the ſecond 
of July, with a fleet of five-and-twenty fail of the line, and twelve frigates, having on 
board a body of forces, which, including marines, amounted to ten thouſand men. The 
land did not contain more than one hundred and fifty regular troops, and about four 


hundred 
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hundred armed inhabitants; while its whole ſtrength conſiſted in a fortified hill, which 
commanded the fort, harbour, and town of Saint George, 


The French landed between two and three thouſand men, under the conduct of count 
Dillon, who the next day inveſted the hill, and made the neceſſary preparations for carry- 
ing it by ſtorm on the following night. The governor, lord Macartney, had plaged 
great reliance on the natural and artiticial ſtrength of this poſt ; and by the inhabitants it 
was deemed to afford ſo perfect a ſecurity, that it was rendered a depoſit for plate, jewels, 
and other moſt valuable moveables. Their reſiſtance was proportioned to the booty it 
contained; and though d'Eſtaing headed a column of the French troops in perſon, they 
were repulſed at the firſt onſet, The ſuperiority of their numbers, however, proved 
finally deciſive, and they forced the lines, after a ſevere conteſt, which laſted about an 
hour and an half. 


The cannon which they had taken on the top of the hill were now directed againſt the 
fort; and the governor, ſenſible of the inutility of farther reſiſtance, propoſed a capit u- 
lation; but d'Eſtaing, inflated with the pride of conqueſt, rejected with diſdain the prof- 
fered terms; and inſolently preſcribed ſuch arbitrary conditions, as the governor and in- 


| habitants thought it better to truſt to the law and cuſtoms of nations than accept: they 


therefore ſurrendered without any ſtipulations whatſoever, and abandoned themſelves to 
the diſcretion of the victor. 


The ſeverity and oppreſſion exerciſed by d'Eſtaing, after the reduction of the iſland, 
ſullied the ſplendour of his conqueſt ;. but his arbitrary proceedings were ſoon ſuſpended. 


by the appearance of the Engliſh admiral.” Byron, on his return to. Saint Lucia, had 


been informed of the loſs of Saint Vincent's, and, in conjunction with general Grant, 
had concerted a plan for the recovery of that iſland: but, while they were on their paſ- 
ſage, they received the diſagreeable intelligence of the invaſion of Grenada, and imme- 
diately changed their deſign, in the hopes of being till able to preſerve that valuable- 
fettlement. | 


A ſignal from a battery on the iſland firſt apprized the French commander of the ene- 
my's approach: he immediately iſſued orders for his whole fleet to ſtand out to ſea; and, 
though greatly ſuperior in numbers to admiral Byron, deemed it more prudent to ſecure 
his preſent acquiſition, than to hazard it in ſearch of freſh laurels. The Engliſh in vain 
endeavoured to bring on a general action; d'Eſtaing conſtantly and ſucceſsfully eluded 
their efforts; and the conteſt that enſued was partial and indeciſive. During the action 
the Engliſh were firſt informed of the total reduction of the iſland of Grenada: the ob- 
ject of the enterprize was thus at an end; ſome of their ſhips had ſuffered conſiderably in 
the engagement; and they determined to retreat to Saint Chriſtopher's ; while d'Eſ- 
taing, 
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taing, ſatisfied with the proteCtion he had afforded to his new conqueſt, returned, during 
the night, to Grenada. | 


But no ſooner had he regulated the government of that iſland, than he ſteered for 
Martinico ; and, having there taken in an ample ſupply of naval ſtores, proceeded towards 
Saint Chriſtopher's, and defied the Engliſh to battle. Incapable of forcing them in 
their own harbour, and having thus retorted the inſult that had been formerly offered to 

him at Martinico, he directed his efforts to a different quarter. 

America had hitherto received no very eſſential ſervice, with reſpect to the direct ope- 
rations of the war, from any co-operation of the French arms. The attempt on 

N | Rhode Iſland, in conjunction with d' Eſtaing, was productive of expence, danger, and 
| loſs, uncompenſated by the ſmalleſt benefit. Nor was the conduct of that commander 
more ſatisfaCtory to the Americans than the expedition itſelf was advantageous. On'the 
other hand, much miſchief and danger to the ſouthern provinces had ariſen during the 
height of the connection, and were perhaps ſcarcely counterbalanced by the recovery of 
Philadelphia; even admitting that event to have been an indirect conſequence of the 
French alliance; and ſuppoſing that the Britiſh forces would not otherwiſe have evacu- 
ated that capital. It alſo afforded a juſt ſubject of complaint to the Americans, that the 
protection, equipment, and ſupply afforded to the French fleet at Boſton, ſhould produce 
no better effect, than that immediate deſertion of their coaſts, which expoſed them to the 
ſouthern invaſion, Upon the whole their new alliance had not as yet produced thoſe 
important advantages which had been certainly holden out in the warmth of ſpecula- 
tion; nor even that proportion of them, which might have been reaſonably expected, as 
well from a conſideration of the motives which led to the connection, as of the general 
Rate of affairs, and the means and power of the ally. 
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Impreſſed by theſe conſiderations, the French court now determined to afford ſome 
eſſential aid to their new allies, by directing d'Eftaing's whole force to their aſſiſtance. 
That commander, accordingly, having firſt waited to ſee the homeward-bound Weſt In- 
dia trade clear of danger, proceeded, with two-and-twenty ſhips of the line and ten fri- 
gates, to the coaſt of North-America. His firſt object, which was expected to be ac- 
compliſhed with little difficulty, was the deſtruction of the force under the Engliſh 
general Prevoſt, and the conſequent liberation of the ſouthern colonies from all their 
preſent danger and alarm, The ſecond was of greater importance, and likely to be at- 
tended with much greater difficulty and danger: it was a deſign to attack, in conjunc- 
tion with general Waſhington, the Britiſh force at New-York, by ſea and land at the 
ſame time; and thus, by the reduction of that iſland and its dependencies, together with 
the conſequent ruin of the enemy's fleet and army, to bring the war on that continent to 
a fiual concluſion. | 
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As ſoon as d'Eſtaing had arrived on the coaſt of America, he was informed that general 
Lincoln, who commanded at Charles-Town, had received orders to act in concert with him: 
ſome few days were conſequently loſt in adjuſting the future operations of their com- 
bined forces; and it was not till more than a week after his firſt appearance that he an- 
chored off the bar of the Tybee, at the mouth of the river Savannah. The troops were 
landed at Beaulieu, about thirteen miles from Savannah town; the frigates were ſtationed 
ſo as to ſecure the different inlets of the river; and the French, with the American light- 
horſe, having driven in the out-poſts of the enemy, count d' Eſtaing ſummoned general 
Prevoſt to ſurrender the place to the arms of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 


This ſummons was conveyed in terms the moſt haughty and imperious; the count 
vaunted, in high language, that he. commanded the ſame troops, a detachment of whom 
had recently taken the Hoſpital-Hill in Grenada by ſtorm, notwithſtanding its ſtrength 
was ſo great as to be deemed by its defenders impregnable. He held out the circum- 
ſtances of that tranſaction as a leſſon of caution, to ſhew the futility, and the very great 
danger, with the force which the Engliſh general had, and ſuch works as he had to de- 
fend, of reſiſting the ardour of thoſe conquering troops, whoſe pillage he was himſelf 
unable to reſtrain. General Prevoſt was warned, in rather commanding terms, that he 
ſhould be perſonally reſponſible for all the unhappy or fatal conſequences which might be 
the reſult of his obſtinacy, in venturing a fruitleſs reſiſtance againſt a force, with which 
he was wholly incapable of contending. 


Though general Prevoſt had diligently employed the interval, between the arrival of 
the French and the receipt of this ſummons, in ſtrengthening the imperfe& fortifications 
of the town, he yet was in hourly expeCtation of being joined by a conſiderable detach- 
ment, then abſent on an expedition againſt South Carolina. This circumſtance induced 
him to return an ambiguous anſwer; and count d' Eſtaing, in hopes of obtaining poſſeſ- 
ſion of the town without bloodſhed, conſented to a truce for twenty-four hours. He 
had ſoon reaſon to lament the addreſs that had deceived him into this ſuſpenſion of hoſ- 
tilities; in the ſhoit ſpace mentioned, the expected detachment entered Savannah, and 
the anſwer of the Engliſh general announced his reſolution to defend himſelt to the laſt 
extremity. N 


The French forces conſiſted of near five thouſand regular troops, and ſome hundreds 
of mulattoes and free negroes, whom they had brought with them from the Weſt- Indies: 
the Americans, who joined them under the conduct of general Lincoln, ſwelled the 
numbers of the beſieging army to eight thouſand men : the Britiſh garriſon that defend- 
ed Savannah did not exceed three thouſand, ID Eſtaing, having previouſly puſhed a ſap 
to within three hundred yards of the abbatis, to the left of the Britiſh center, began to 
bombard the town, in the night of the third of October; and, on the enſuing morn, he 
opened a violent cannonade, with thirt y-ſeven pieces of heavy artillery, and nine mor- 

| | E tars, 
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tars, from his land batteries, and ſixteen cannon from the water, which was continued for 
five ſucceſſive days. The town and its inhabitants ſuffered greatly from the fire of the 
French ; but neither the troops, nor the works they defended, ſuſtained any material in- 
jury. With a view to encreaſe the diſtreſs of the beſieged, the allied generals; deſtitute 
of that courteſy and humanity which ſo ſtrongly characterize the military operations of 
civilized nations, refuſed, in language- the moſt brutal and inſulting, a paſſage through 
their lines to the women and children of Savannah, which was requeſted by general 


Prevoſt. 


The regular approaclies that had been firſt determined on but ill ſuited the impetuoſity 
of the French commander; he was ſenſible of the danger to which his ſhips were ex- 
poſed, in a moſt critical ſeaſon of the year, upon a coaſt which could afford them no poſ- 
fible ſhelter ; he obſerved that his batteries had produced but little effect on the Britiſh 
works; he was impatient to proceed in queſt of new enterprizes; and he relied, with 
implicit confidence, on the ſuperiority of his force, and the goodneſs of his troops. 


Theſe various motives ſuperinduced a reſolution which, had it been adopted previous 
to the return and junction of the Britiſh detachment to general Prevoſt, might have been 

attended with ſucceſs. The works, then weak and imperfect, were open to an aſſault, 

and would probably have been forced by the impetuous valour of the French ; but they 
had now been ſtrengthened by the aſſiduous labour of three weeks, and were covered with 
a numerous artillery, partly brought from the Engliſh ſhips, amounting to near one 
hundred pieces, and directed by captain Moncrieffe, an engineer of approved and conſum- 
mate ſkill. Yet theſe obſtacles, though they Wan not the obſervation, could not 
abate the 2 of count d' Eſtaing. 


On the ninth of October, before the dawn of day, the allies began their attack on the 
Britiſh lines, after a very heavy cannonade and bombardment, which had been continued 
during the greater part of the preceding night. D'Eſtaing in perſon led the flower of 
both armies, and was accompanied by all the principal officers of each. They advanced 
in three columns; the attack was made with great ſpirit, and ſupported with an extra» 
ordinary degree of obſtinate bravery; but they were received with ſuch undaunted 
courage, and firm perſeverance, that, after a dreadful conflict of ſeveral hours, they were 
| obliged to retire, with conſiderable loſs, 


The Poliſh count Polaſki, who had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the American 
war, was mortally wounded in the action, in which twelve hundred of the allies are ſaid 
to have fallen. M. d'Eſtaing himſelf was feverely wounded in two places. Major- 
general Fontange, with ſome other French officers of diſtinction, was likewiſe wounded. 
This repulſe entirely fruſtrated the deſigns of the French commander, who immediately 
raiſed the ſiege, and abandoned the unpropitious coaſt. After detaching one ſquadron of 

his 


Ll 
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his fleet to Saint Domingo; a ſecond, under M. de la Motte Piquet, to Martinico; and a 
third, under Monſieur de Vaudreuil, to the Cheſapeak, whoſe preſence prevented the in- 
vaſion of Virginia, and retarded that of Carolina; count d'Eſtaing himſelf, with the ſhips 
leaſt fit for ſervice, ſailed for Europe. 


But the diſappointments experienced by France in this quarter of the globe were 
amply compenſated by the ſucceſs of her negociations in Europe ; where, by the in- 
trigues of her miniſters, Spain was induced to reſign the office of mediator, which ſhe 
had in vain aſſumed, and, by becoming a principal in the war, to fulfil the conditions of 
the Family Compact. The combination againſt England ſeemed now too powerful to 
be reſiſted ; while the French miniſtry, anxious to repel the charge of perfidy which had 
been ſtrongly urged againſt them by Great Britain, attempted a juſtification of their 
conduct in a manifeſto, which they publiſhed at Paris in the name of their ſovereign. 


This manifeſto ſets forth, That at the acceſſion of Lewis the Sixteenth to the throne 
« of his anceſtors, France enjoyed the moſt profound peace, his deſire to perpetuate the 
4 bleſſings whereof the king immediately ſignified to the different powers of Europe. 
„This diſpoſition of his majeſty was generally applauded ; the king of England in par- 
« ticular teſtified his ſatisfaftion, and gave the moſt expreſſive aſſurances of ſincere 
« friend/hip. Such a reciprocity of ſentiment juſtified his majeſty in believing, that 
& the court of London was at laſt diſpoſed to adopt a mode of conduct more equitable 
« and friendly than that which had been purſued fince the concluſion of the peace of 
4 1763 ; and that a final ſtop would be put to thoſe acts of tyranny, which his ſubjects 
% had, in every quarter of the globe, experienced, on the part of England, from the era 
„above mentioned. His majeſty perſuaded himſelf that he could place a ſtill greater 
1 reliance on the king of England's proteſtations, as the primordial ſeed of the AmerT- 
« can revolution began to unfold itſelf in a manner highly alarming to the intereſt of 
« Great Britain. 


« But the court of London, vainly imputing that to fear or weakneſs, which was but 
« the natural reſult of his majeſty's pacific diſpoſition, ſtrictly adhered to her cuſtomary 
6 ſyſtem, and continued every haraſſing act of violence againſt the commerce and navi- 
<«« gation of the ſubjects of France, His majeſty repreſented theſe outrages to the king 
of England with the utmoſt candour, and, judging of his ſentiments by his own, had 
the greateſt confidence, that the grievances would no ſooner be made known than re- 
« dreſſed. Nay, farther, his majeſty, being thoroughly acquainted with the embarraſſ- 
* ment which the affairs of North America had occaſioned the court of London, chari- 
+ tably forbore to encreaſe that embarraſſment, by inſiſting too haſtily on thoſe repara- 


tions of injuries, which the Engliſh miniſters had never ceaſed to promiſe, nor ever 
4 failed to evade. 


E 2 « Such 
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Such was the ſtate of affairs between the two courts, when the meafures of the 


« court of London compelled the Engliſh coloniſts to have recourſe to arms for the pre- 
« ſervation of their rights, their privileges, and their freedom. The whole world knows 
« the era when this brilliant event ſhone forth; the multiplied and unſucceſsful efforts 
made by the Americans to be reinſtated in the boſom of their mother country; the 
« diſdainful manner in which they were ſpurned by England; and, finally, the act of 
independence, which was at length, and could not but have been, the natural reſult of 


« ſuch treatment. 


The war in which the United States of North America found themſelves involved, 

« with regard to England, neceſſarily compelled them to explore the means of forming 
*« connections with the other powers of Europe, and of opening a direct commerce with 
* them. His majeſty would have neglected the moſt eſſential intereſts of his kingdom, 


« were he to have refuſed the Americans admiſſion into his ports, or that participation of 


« commercial advantages which is enjoyed by every other nation. 


«- This conduct, ſo much the reſult of juſtice and of wiſdom, was adopted by far the 


«- greater part of the commercial ſtates of Europe; yet it gave occaſion to the court of 


« London to prefer her repreſentations, and give vent to all the bitterneſs of complaint. 
« She imagined, no doubt, that ſhe had but to employ her uſual ſtyle of haughtineſs and 
% ambition to obtain of France an unbounded deference to her will. But, to the moſt 
„ unreaſonable propoſitions, and the moſt intemperate meaſures, his majeſty oppoſed 
« nothing but the ca/mneſs of juſtice, and the maderatien of reaſon. He gave the king of 
England plainly to underſtand, that he neither was, nor did he pretend to be, a judge 
« of the diſpotes with his colonies; much leſs would it become him to avenge the quar- 
« rel of that monarch: that in conſequence he was under no obligation to treat the 


* Americans as rebels; to exclude them. from his ports; and to prohibit them from all 
« commercial intercourſe with his ſubjects. Nevertheleſs his majeſty was very ready to- 


« ſhackle, as much as depended on him, the exportation of arms and military ſtores; and 
gave the moſt poſitive aſſurance, not only that he weetd not protect this ſpecies of 
commerce, but that he would alſo allow England free permiſſion to ſtop thoſe of his 
4 ſabjects who ſhould be detected in carrying on ſuch illieit traffic, obſerving only the faith 


of treaties, and the laws and uſages of the fea, His-majeſty went {til farther : he was 


« ſcrupulouſly exact in obſerving every commercialſtipulation in the treaty of Utrecht, 
although it was daily violated by the court of London; and England, at the very time, 


« had refuſed to-ratify it in all its parts. As a conſequence of theamicable-part thus taken 


by his majeſty, he interdicted the American privateers from arming in his ports; he 


would neither ſuffer them to ſell'their prizes, nor to remain one moment longer in 
« the. ports of France than was conſiſtent with the ſtipulations of the. above treaty, He 
« ſtrictly enjoined his ſubjects not to purchaſe ſuch prizes; and in caſe of diſobedience- 


4 * were threatened with confiſcation. Theſe acts had the deſired effect: but though 
6s "Tre 


ay... 
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« diſtinguiſhed as well by their condeſcenſion, as by their ſtrict adherence to the ſpirit 

« and letter of a treaty, which his majeſty (had be been ſo diſpoſed) might have conſi- 

*« dered as non-exiſting; all theſe acts were far from ſatisfying the court of London. 
« That court affected to confider his majeſty as reſponſible for all tranſgreſſions, al- 

„though the king of England, notwithſtanding a ſolemn act of parliament, could not 
« himſelf prevent his own merchants from- furniſhing. the North American colonies 

« with merchandize, and even military ſtores, 


« Ir is eaſy to conceive how the refuſal to yield to the aſſuming demands, and arbitrary 
« pretenſions of England, would mortify the ſelf-ſuthciency of that power, and revive 
« its ancient animoſity to Franee. She was the more irritated from her having begun to 
« experience ſome checks in America, which prognoſticated-to-her-the irrevocable fepa+ 
« ration of her colonies; and from foteſeeing the inevitable calamities and loſſes reſult- 
« ing from ſuch a ſeparation ; and obſerving France profiting by that commerce, which 
„ ſhe, with an inconſiderate hand; had thrown away, and adopting every means to render- 


her flag reſpectable. 


« Theſe are the combined cauſes which have encreaſed the deſpair of the court of 
„London, and have led her to cover the ſeas with her privateers, furniſhed with letters 
« of marque, conceived in the moſt offenſive terms; to violate, without ſcruple, the 

% faith of treaties; to haraſs, under the moſt frivolous and abſurd pretences, the trade 
and navigation of his majeſty's ſubjects; to aſſume to herſelf a tyrannical empire. of 
« the ſea; to preferibe unknown and inadmiſſible laws and regulations; to inſult, on many. 
66* occaſions, the French flag; in ſhort, to infringe on his majeſty's territories, as well in- 
« Europe as in America, in a'ſtyle of infult the moſt marked and characteriſtic. 


If his majeſty. had been lefs attentive to the ſacred rights of humanity; if he had 
been more prodigal of the blood of his ſubjects; in ſhort, if, inſtead of fol wing the 
© benevolent impulſe of his nature, he had ſought to avenge wounded honour; he could 
„ not, for a moment, have heſitated to make reprifals, and to repel thoſe inſults which - 
had been offered to his dignity by the force of his arms. But He ſtifled even his juſt 
« reſentments. He was defirous that the meaſure of his goodneſs might overflow, be- 

s cauſe he ſtill retained ſuch an opinion of his enemies as to expect they would yield 
that to moderation and amicable. adjuſtment, on his part, which their own intereſts- 
required of them. 


© Theſe were the conſiderations which moved his majeſty to detaif the whole of his 
complaints to the court of London. This detail was-accompanied with the moſt ſerious - 
* repreſentations, his majeſty: being deſirous that the king of England ſhould not be left in 
any uncertainty, as to his majeſty's actual determination to maintain his own dignity, | 
**-1nviolate ; to protect the rights and intereſts of his ſubjects; and to make his flag re- 


« ſpected. 
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« ſpected. But the court of London affected to obſerve an offenſive filence on every 
« prieyance repreſented by the French ambaſſador; and when it was determined to 
« youchſafe an anſwer, it was an eaſy matter to deny the beſt authenticated facts; to ad- 
« yance principles contrary to the law of nations, to poſitive treaties, to marine uſage; 
1% and to encourage judgments without juſtice, and confiſcations without mercy, not 
leaving to the injured even the means of appeal. At the ſame time that the court of 
© London put the moderation and forbearance of the king to the ſevereſt trial, prepara» 
« tions were making, and armaments equipping, in the Engliſh ports, which could not 
% have America for their object; the deſiga was too determinate to be miſtaken. His 
% majeſty, therefore, found it indiſpenſible to make ſuch diſpoſitions, on his part, as 
% might be ſufficient to prevent the evil deſigns of his enemy, and, at the ſame time, 


4 


to provide againſt depredations and inſults ſimilar to thoſe committed in 1755. 


In this ſtate of things his majeſty, who had hitherto rejected the overtures of the 
United States of North America, (and that in contradiction to his moſt preſſing in- 
« tereſts) now perceived that he had not a moment to loſe in concluding a treaty with 
« them. Their independence had been declared and e/abl;/hed; England herſelf had, in 
« ſome degree, recognized that independence, by permitting the exiſtence of acts which 
« carried away every implication of ſovereignty. Had it been the intention of his ma- 
&« jeſty to deceive England, and to adopt meaſures for the purpoſe of concealing the de- 
« ception, he might have drawn the veil of ſecrecy over his engagements with his preſent 
4 allies; but the principles of ;u/ice, which have ever directed his majeſty, and his ſin- 
„ cere deſire of preſerving peace, operated as deciſive inducements for him to purſue a 
% conduct more generous and noble: he conceived it a duty which he owed to himſelf 
< to notify to the king of England the alliance he had formed with the United States. 
«© Nothing could be more fimple nor leſs offenſive than the reſeript delivered by the 
« French ambaſſador to the Britiſh miniſter. But the council of Saint James's were not 
« of this opinion ; and the king of England, after having firſt broken the peace, by re- 
calling his ambaſſador, announced to his parliament the declaration of his majeſty, as 
an act of hoſtility, as a formal and premeditated aggreſſion. It would be inſulting 
*« credulity to ſuppoſe it can be believed, that his majeſty's recognition of the indepen- 
« dence of the Thirteen United States of America ſhould of itſelf have ſo irritated the 
* king of England: that prince, without doubt, is well acquainted with all thoſe in- 


= 
= 


His reſentment is founded on another principle. 


* 
LI 
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ſtances of the kind which not only the Britiſh annals, but his own reign, can furniſh. 
The French treaty defeated and ren- 


dered uſeleſs the plan formed at London for the ſudden and precarious coalition that 


«© was about to be formed with America, and it baffled thoſe ſecret projects adopted by 
«+ his Britannic majeſty for that purpoſe. The real cauſe of that extreme animoſity 
„ which the king of England has manifeſted, and which he has communicated to his 
parliament, was his inability to recover America, and to turn her arms againſt France. 


4 A conduct 
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« A conduct thus extraordinary taught his majeſty what he had to expect from the 
court of London; and, even had there remained a poſſibility of doubt, the immenſe 
preparations carrying on in the different ports of England, with redoubled vigour, 
would have ſufficed to ſolve the doubt. Meaſures ſo manifeſtly direQed againſt 
France had the effect of impoſing a law upon his majeſty; he put himſelf in a condi- 
tion to repel force by force; it was with this view that he haſtened the equipment of 
his armaments, and that he diſpatched a ſquadron to America under the command of 


count d' Eſtaing. 


« Tt is notorious that the armaments of France were in a condition to act offenſively 
long before thoſe of England were ready. It was in his majeſty's power to make a 
ſudden and moſt ſenſible impreſſion on England. The king was avowedly engaged in 
the enterprize, and his plans were on the point of being carried into execution, when 
the bare whiſper of peace ſtayed his hand, and ſuſpended their accompliſhment. His 
Catholic majeſty imparted to the king the deſire of the court of London to avail her- 
ſelf of the mediation of Spain on the ſubject of conciliation. But his Catholic ma- 
jeſty would not engage to act as mediator without a previous aſſurance of his good 
offices being unequivocally accepted, in a cafe where he interpoſed without being made 
acquainted with the principal objects, which were to ſerve as the baſis of negociation. 


The king received the overture with a ſatisfaction proportioned to the wiſh he had 
uniformly expreſſed for the continuance of peace. Notwithſtanding the king of Spain 
had profeſſed it to be a matter of perfect indifference to him, whether his mediation was 
accepted or not; and that notwithſtanding the overtures he made, he left the king, his 
nephew, entirely at liberty to act as he thought proper, yet his majeſty not only con- 
ſented to the mediation, but he immediately countermanded the ſailing of the Breſt 
fleet, and agreed to communicate his conditions of peace the moment that England 
ſhould expreſs, in poſitive terms, a deſire of reconciliation, in which the United States 
of North America were to be comprehended ; France by no means entertaining an 
idea of abandoning them: there could not ſurely be any thing more conformable to- 
the oſtenſible wiſhes of the court of London, than this propoſal. His Catholic ma- 
jeſty loſt not a moment in the diſcuſſion of the buſineſs with the king of England and 
his miniſter ; but it was quickly diſcovered by the court of Madrid, that the Engliſh 
miniſters were not ſincere in their overtures for peace. They inſiſted on the neceſſity 
of his majeſty's withdrawing the reſcript which had been delivered by his ambaſſador 
on the thirteenth of March, 1778, as a preliminary and indiſpenſible ſtep to reconci- 
liation. Such an anſwer was injurious to Spain as well as France; and it developed 
the hoſtile intentions of England in the cleareſt point of view. Both monarchs view- 
ed each other with amazement ; and although his majeſty (ever animated with a love 
of peace) left the Catholic king to act as lie thought moſt prudent with reſpect to con- 

tinuing 
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« tinuing his mediation, yet he judged it expedient to recommend his charge des affaires 
« at London to obſerve a * ſilence on the ſubject. 


„ The hope of peace, however, en to flatter the diſpoſition of his majeſty, 
until the fleets commanded by the admirals Keppel and Byron failed out of port. 
« Then it was that the veil of deception, which had ferved to cover the real intentions 
1 of the court of London, was rent aſunder. It was no longer poſſible to place confi- 
4% dence in her inſidious profeſſions, nor could her aggreſſive deſign be any longer doubt- 
ed. The face of things being thus changed, his majeſty found himſelf obliged to 
make an alteration in thoſe meaſures which he had previoully adopted, for the ſecuvity 
« of his poſſeſſions, and the preſervation of. the commerce of his ſubjects. The event 
« will very ſoon demonſtrate his majeſty's foreſight to have been juſt. The world can 
« witneſs in what manner his majeſty's frigate, the Belle Poule, was attacked by an Eng- 
« liſh frigate, within view of the French coaſt; nor is it leſs notorious that two other 
© frigates, and a ſmaller veſſel, were ſurprized and carried into the ports of England. 
© The departure of the fleet under count d'Orvilliers became abſolutely neceſſary to 
4+ fruſtrate-the-deſigns of the enemies of his majeſty's crown, and to revenge the inſults 
his flag had received. Providence diſpoſed the triumph in favour of the French arms; 
%, count d'Orvilliers, after being 2 by the Engliſh fleet, forced them to retreat with 
% conſiderable damage. 


Since that period hoſtilities have been continued without any declaration of war. 
The court of London has not declared it, becauſe ſhe wants reaſons to juſtify her con- 
duct. Nor has ſhe dared to accuſe France publickly of being the aggreſſor, after 
three of his majeſty's-veſſels had been captured by the Engliſh fleet; and the felt that 

4 ſhe would have ample cauſe to-bluſh, when the execution of thoſe orders ſhe had ſent 
<« clandeſtinely to Iudia ſhould have opened the eyes of all Europe to the degree of re- 
liance which can be placed in her -pacific profeſſions, and ſhould have enabled every 
court in it to determine to which of the two powers, France or England, the term of 
« perfidious moſt proper! y applies, an epithet which ** Engliſh miniſter loſes no oppor- 
46 ** of 2 e upon France. | 


As to the king, if he has deferred notifying to the world the multiplied injuries he 
gas ſuſtained from the court of London; if he has delayed demonſtrating the abſolute 
« neceſhty of his having recourſe to arms; ſuch a procraſtination, on the part of his 
„ majeſty, has been .owing to a fond hope that the Engliſh miniſter would at laſt recol- 
.« lect himſelf, and, that either juſtice, or the critical fituation into which he has plunged 
his country, would have prevailed on him to change his conduct. 


« This hope appeared ” have been the better founded, 2s ; the Engliſh miniſter was 


* cantinually diſpatching his emiſſaries to ſound his majeſty's d ſpotion, at the very 
„ time 
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time the king of Spain was negociating with him for peace. His majeſty, ſo far from 
belying thoſe ſentiments which he had invariably expreſſed, liſtened with eagerneſs 
to the advice of the king, his uncle; and, to convince that prince of his perſevering 
ſincerity, his majeſty entruſted him, without reſerve, with thoſe very moderate condi- 
tions, on Which his majeſty would moſt gladly have laid down his arms. 


« The Catholic king communicated to the court of London the aſſurances he had 
received from his majeſty ; and he urged that court to perfect the reconciliation which 
ſhe had long ſo earneſtly affe#ed to deſire. But the Engliſh miniſter, although con- 
ſtantly feigning a wiſh for peace, never returned an ingenuous anſwer to the king of 
Spain, but was perpetually inſulting his Catholic majeſty with a tender of inadmiſſible 
propoſitions, quite foreign from the ſubject of diſpute. 


It was now clear, from the moſt indiſputable evidence, that England did not wiſh for 
peace, and that ſhe negociated for no other purpoſe but that of gaining time to make 
the neceſſary preparations for war. The king of Spain was perfectly ſenſible of this 
truth; nor was he leſs ſenſible how much his own dignity was committed; yet his 
heart anticipated the calamities of war, and. he forgot his own wrongs, in his anxious 
wiſh for peace. He even ſuggeſted a new plan for a ceſſation of arms for a term of 
years. This plan was perfectly agreeable to his majeſty, on condition that the United 
States of America ſhould be compriſed in the propoſal, and that, during the truce, 
they ſhould be treated as independent. To render it more eaſy for the king of Eng- 
land to ſubſcribe to this eſſential ſtipulation, his majeſty conſented that he ſhould 


_— treat immediately with congreſs, or through the mediation of the king 
of Spain. ; 


In conſequence of theſe overtures, his Catholic majeſty diſpatched his plan to the 
court of London. Beſides the time limited for the ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities [during 
which the United States were to be conſidered as independent de fa#o] his Catholic 
majeſty took it upon himſelf to propoſe, relative to America, that each party ſhould 
have the poſſeſſion of what they occupied at the time of ſigning the treaty of ſuſpen- 


ſion, guaranteed to them. Such infinite pains did the king of Spain take to ſtop the 
effuſion of human blood. 


There is not a doubt but that theſe conditions muſt appear to every well-judging 
perſon, ſuch as would have been accepted ; they were, however, formally rejeCted by 
the court of London, nor has that court ſhewn any diſpoſition to peace, unleſs 


on the abſurd conditions that his majeſty ſhould abandon the Americans, and leave 
them to themſelves. 


2 After this afflicting declaration, the continuation is become inevitable; and therefore 
his majeſty has invited the Catholic king to join him in virtue of their reciprocal en- 
K gagements, 
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„ gagements, to ayenge their reſpedive injuries, and to put an end to that tyrannical 
« empire which England has uſurped, and pretends to maintain, upon the ocean, 


This ſuccin expoſure of the political views, and the progreſſive ſeries of events 
« which have occaſioned the preſent rupture between the courts of Verſailles and London 
« will enable all Europe to draw a parallel between the conduct of his majeſty, and that 
« of the king of England; to render juſtice to the purity and direfnefs of intention which, 
during the whole of the diſpute, has characterized his majeſty; and, finally, all Eu- 
„ rope will be enabled, by this publication, to judge, which of the two ſovereigus is the 
« real author of the war which afflicts their kingdoms ; and which of the two poten- 
% tates will be anſwerable, at the tcibunal of Heaven, for that train of calamities occa- 


« ſioned by the war!“ 


Such is the language of a manifeſto, which ſtands almoſt without a parallel in the an- 
nals of Europe ; thoſe annals moſt certainly preſent not a more flagrant attempt to impoſe 
on the credulity, or rather a more daring inſult to the common ſenſe of mankind. The 
manifeſto exhibits an impotent effort to ſanction violence and injuſtice ; and to convert 
acts of aggreſſion, the moſt hoſtile and unequivocal, into proofs of a pacific diſpoſition. 
But manifeſtoes, however unfounded in truth, muſt be conſidered as a kind of ſacrifice to 
decency ; for, in every war, it is to be preſumed that one party mult be guilty of a ſhameful 
violation of every principle of juſtice and humanity ;——to ſay nothing ot the direct and 
poſitive precepts of the Chriſtian religion ;—and it is probably a conſciouſneſs of the 
effect which ſuch a violation muſt produce on all we!l-;udging minds, that gives riſe to the 


publication of manifeſtoes calculated tv transfer the odium to an adverſary. 


A « Juſtifying Memorial” ſoon appeared on the part of England, in reply to the un— 
founded declarations of the French; it was explanatory, ſpecific, and concluſive ; ſome 


parts of it are worthy to be recorded in hiſtory After tracing the origin of the unhappy 


diſpute with the American colonies, it is remarked, that the court of Verſailles had 
eaſily forgotten the faith of treaties, the duties of allies, and the right of ſoveteigns, to 
endeavour to profit by circumſtances which appeared favourable to its ambitious deſigns ; 


that it did not bluſh to debaſe its dignity by the ſecret connections it formed with rebel- 


lious ſubjeAs ; and, after having exhauſted all the ſhameful reſources of perfidy and diſ- 


ſimulation, it dared to avow, in the face of Europe (full of indignation at its conduct) 


the ſolemn treaties which the miniſters of the Moſt Chriſtian king had ſigned with the 
dark agents of the Engliſh colonies, who founded their — independence on nothing 


dot the daringneſs of their revolt. 


It enforced the neceſſary diſcrimination between the oppoſite duties impoſed on nations 
by war and peace; which duties, it was maintained, had been perpetually confounded in 


the manifeſto publiſhed by France, who pretended to juſtify her conduct, in making the 


beſt, 


» 
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beſt, by turns, nay, almoſt at the ſame time, of thoſe rights which an enemy only is 
permitted to claim, and of thoſe maxims which regulate the obligations and procedure of 
national friendſhip : it was obſerved, that the fineſſe of the court of Verſailles, in blend- 
ing "inceſſantly two oppoſitions, which have no connection, was the natural conſequence 
of a falſe and treacherous policy, which could not bear the light of the day. 


The Engliſh miniſter inſiſted, that the full juſtification of his maſter, and the inde- 
lible condemnation of France, might be reduced to the proof of two ſimple, and almoſt 
ſelf-evident, principles. The firſt of theſe was—that a profound, permanent, and, on 
the part of England, a ſincere and true peace, ſubſiſted between the two nations, when 
France formed connections with the revolted colonies, ſecret at firſt, but afterwards pub- 
lic and avowed: the ſecond—that according to the beſt acknowledged maxims of the 
rights of nations, and even according to the tenor of treaties actually ſubſiſting between 
the two crowns, theſe connections might be regarded as inſractions of the peace; and the 
public avowal of theſe connections was equivalent to a declaration of war on the part of 


the Moſt Chriſtian king, 


The court of Verſailles was challenged to prove, that any of the vague complaints 
which were ſo copiouſly ſcattered over the manifeſto had the ſmalleſt foundation in truth; 
the accuſations of treachery were ſucceſsfully repelled ; and the charge of haughtineſs 
and ambition was boldly retorted. It was urged that, if ſome facts, which France en- 
hanced as the ground of their complaints, were built on a leſs ſandy baſis, the Engliſh mi- 
niſters had cleared them without delay, by a moſt clear and entire juſtification of the 
motives and rights of their ſovereign, who might puniſh a contraband trade on his coalt, 
without wounding the public repoſe ; and to whom the law of nations gave an indiſpu- 
table right to ſeize all veſſels which carried arms or warlike ſtores to his enemies or re- 
bellious ſubjects; that the courts of juſtice were always open to individuals of all na- 
tions, and thoſe muſt be very ignorant of the Britiſh conſtitution, who could ſuppoſe 
that the royal authority was capable of ſhutting up the means of appeal , that, every 
time that the court of Verſailles had been able to eſtabliſh the truth of any real injuries 
which its ſubjects had ſuſtained, without the knowledge or approbation of the king of 
England, his majeſty had given the moſt ſpeedy and effectual orders to ſtop an abuſe, 
which was equally injurious to his own dignity and to the intereſt of his neighbours. 
It was aſked, Whether probability ſanctioned the conjecture, that whilſt the forces of 
England were employed in bringing back to their duty the revolted colonies of America, 
ſhe ſhould have choſen that moment to irritate the moſt reſpectable powers of Europe, by 
the injuſtice and violence of her conduct ? 


In order to eſtabliſh clearly the pacific ſyſtem which ſubſiſted between the two na- 
tions, the very teſtimony of the court of Verſailles was appealed to. It was aſſerted, 
that at the very time in which that court did not bluſh to place all thoſe pretended in- 
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fractions of the public peace, which. would have * a prince, leſs ſparing of his 
ſubjeQs? blood, to make, without heſitation, repriſals, and to repel inſult by force of arms— 
the miniſter of the Moſt Chriſtian king ſpoke the language of confidence and friendſhip; 
and that, inſtead of denouncing any deſign of vengeance, with that haughty tone, which 
at leaſt ſpares injuſtice from the reproaches of perfidy and diſſimulation, the court of Ver- 
ſailles concealed the moſt treacherous conduct under the ſmootheſt profeſſions - profeſ- 
ſions which now ſerved to belie its declaration, and to call to mind thoſe ſentiments 
which ought to have regulated its conduct. It was called upon to acknowledge, that 
till the moment that it dictated to the marquis de Noailles that declaration which had 
been received as the ſignal of war, it did not know any ground of complaint, ſufficiently 
real or important, to authorize a violation of the obligations of peace, and the faith of 
treaties, to which it had ſworn both in the face of heaven and earth; and to diſengage 
from that amity, of which, to the laſt moment, it had repeated the moſt ſolemn and. 
lively aſſurances. 


The warlike preparations of England were declared to have been the conſequence and 
not the cauſe of the proceedings of France, whoſe dangerous policy, without a motive, 
and without an enemy, precipitated the building and arming of ſhips in all her ports; 
and which employed a confiderable part of her revenues in the expence of thoſe military 
preparations, the neceſſity or object of which it was impoſſible to declare: in this re- 
ſpect the king of England only followed the council of his prudence, and the example of 

his neighbours, and that with a view to maintain the general tranquillity of Europe. 


Adverting to the declaration of the French miniſter, that the Britiſh monarch, “in- 
'*« ſtead of confining himſelf within the limits of a lawful defence, gave himſelf up to a 
„ hope of conqueſt ; and that the reconciliation of Great Britain with her colonies, an- 
% nounced, on her part, a fixed project of re-allying them with her crown, to arm them 
« againit France, the court of Verſailles was fummoned, in the face of Europe, to 
produce a proof of an aſſertion as odious as it was bold, and to develope thoſe public ope- 
rations, or ſecret intrigues,” that could authorize the ſuſpicions of France, that Great 
Britain, after a long and painful diſpute, offered peace to her ſubjects, with no other de- 
ſign than to undertake a freſh war againſt a reſpectable power, with which ſhe had pre- 
ſerved all the appearances of 9 


To prove that France was bound by every obligation of friendſhip and treaty with the 
king of England, who had never failed in his legitimate engagement, the French miniſter 
was referred to the treaty ſigned at Paris, on the tenth of February, 1763, between their 
Britannic, Moſt Chriſtian, Catholic, and Moſt Faithful majeſties, which confirms, in 
the moſt preciſe and. ſolemn manner, the obligativns which natural juſtice impoſes on. all 
nations which are in mutual friendſhip. After having compriſed, in a general form, all 
the Rates and ſubjects of the high contracting powers, they declared their reſolution, 

„ not 
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« not only never to permit any hoſtilities by land or ſea, but even to procure recipro- 
« cally, on every occaſion, all that can contribute to their mutual glory, intereſt, and 
„advantages, without giving any ſuccour or protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe 
«© who would do any prejudice to one or other of the high contracting parties.” Such 
was the ſacred engagement which France had contracted with Great Britain, and the. 
latter very juſtly maintained, that ſuch a promiſe ought to bind with greater ſtrength and 
energy againſt the domeſtic rebels, than the foreign. enemies of the two crowns. The 
revolt of the Americans, it was contended, put the fidelity of the court of Verſailles to 
the proof; if France had intended to fulfil her duty, it was impoſſible for her to have 
miſtaken it; the ſpirit as well as the letter of the treaty of Paris impoſed on her an ob- 
ligation to bar her ports againſt the American veſſels; to forbid her ſubjects to have any 
commerce with that rebellious people; and not to afford either ſuccour or protection to 
the domeſtic enemies of a crown with which ſhe had ſworn a ſincere and inviolable 


friendſhip. 


It was obſerved, that after the declaration of independence, the agents of the revolted 
colonies, who were anxious to draw from Europe thoſe military aids, without which it 
was impoſſible for them to continue the war, endeayoured to penetrate into and ſettle in 
the different ſtates; but that France was the only power which would afford them an 
aſylum, hopes, and aſſiſtance. The difficulty of preventing, in all caſes, illicit com - 
merce, was readily acknowledged; but it was inſiſted, that the conduct of the French 
merchants, who furniſhed America not only with uſeful and neceſſary merchandize, but 
even with ſaltpetre, gun-powder, arms, and artillery, loudly proclaimed that they were 
aſſured not only of impunity, but of the protection and fayour of the miniſters of the 
court of Verſailles. 


To eſtabliſh, beyond the reach of confutation, the hoſtile diſpoſition, and aggreſſive 
conduct, of France, the Engliſh miniſters adverted to facts of ſuch profeſſed notoriety, 
as to preclude the chance of contradiction ; they mentioned the proceedings of a com- 
pany, aſſociated for the expreſs purpoſe of ſupplying the Americans with whatever could 
nouriſh and maintain the fire of revolt; the chief of the enterprize was publickly 
named; his houſe was eſtabliſhed at Paris; his correſpondents at Dunkirk, Nantz, and 
Bourdeaux, were equally known: the immenſe magazines which they formed, and which 
they repleniſhed every day, were laden in ſhips that they built or bought; and they 
- fearcely diſſembled their objects, or the place of their deſtination. 


Theſe facts, which could be conſidered only as manifeſt breaches of. the faith of trea- 
ties, were continvally multiplied, and the Britiſh ambaſſador had diligently communicated 
his complaints and proofs to the court of Verſailles: he even pointed out the names, 
number, and quality of the ſhips, that the commercial agents of America had fitted out 
in the ports of France, to carry to the rebels arms, warlike ſtores, and even French offi- 
cers, 
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cers, who had engaged in the ſervice of the revolted colonies: the duties, places, and 
perſons were always ſpecified, with a preciſion that afforded the miniſters of his Moſt 
Chriſtian majeſty the greateſt facility of being aſſured of theſe reports, and of ſtopping 
in time the progrels of theſe illicit armaments. Numerous examples, demonſtrative of 
the neglect of the court of Verſailles to fulfil the conditions of peace, and of its conſtant 
attention to nouriſh ſear and diſcord, were cited ; and the following quotation was made 
from a ſhort memorial preſented by lord Stormont to the count de Vergennes, in the 
month of November, 1777, as giving a juſt, though very imperfe& idea of the wrongs 
which Britain had. fo often ſuſtained :—* There is a ſixty-gun ſhip at Rochfort, and an 
„ Eaſt India ſhip, pierced for ſixty guns, at I'Orient, which are deſtined for the ſervice 
of the rebels. They are laden with different merchandize, and freighted by Meſſrs. 
„% Chaumont, Holken, and Sabatier. The ſhip l'Heureux failed from Marſeilles the. 
&« twenty-ſixth of September, under another name: ſhe goes ſtraight to New Hamp- 
« ſhire, though it is pretended ſhe is bound to the French iſlands. They have been 
permitted to take on board three thouſand muſquets, and twenty- five thouſand pounds 
* of ſulphur; a merchandize as neceſſary to the Americans, as uſeleſs to the iſlands, 
« This ſhip is commanded by M. Lundi, a French officer of diſtinction, formerly lieu- 
&« tenant to M. de Bougainville. L'Hippopotame, belonging to the Sieur Beaumarchais, 
« will have on board four thouſand muſquets, and many warlike ſtores for the uſe of the 
« rebels. There are about fifty French thips laden with ammunition for the uſe of the 
rebels, preparing to fail to North America, They will go from Nanta, V'Orient, 
« Saint Malo, Havre, Bourdeaux, Bayonne, and other different ports.“ Then followed 
the names of the perſons principally intereſted, | 


Various other acts of aggreſſion were ſpecified and detailed. Ships, it was affirmed, 
had been purchaſed and arrived in France to cruize in the European. ſeas, nay, even on 
the coaſts of Great Britain: to ſave appearances the captains of theſe corſairs hoiſted the 
American flag, but their crews were always compoſed of a great number of Frenchmen, 
who entered, with impunity, under the very eyes of the governors and officers of the 
maritime provinces: a numerous {warm of theſe corſairs, animated by a ſpirit of rapine, 
ſailed from the French ports, and, after cruiſing in the Britiſh ſeas, re-entered, or took 
ſhelter in the ſame ports: thither they brought their prizes, and under a rude, weak arti- 
fice, which they ſometimes vouchſaſcd to employ, the prizes were fold, publickly aud- 
commodiouſly enough, in the ſight of the royal officers, always diſpoſed to protect the 
commerce of thoſe traders, who violated the laws, to conform to the French miniſtry, 
The corſairs enriched themſelves with the ſpoils of the Britiſh ſubjects; and, after hav- 
ing profited of full liberty to repair their loſſes, provide for their wants, and procure all 

warlike ſtores, gunpowder, cannon, and rigging, which might ſerve for new enterprizes, 
they departed freely from the ſame ports to make new cruizes. The Reprifſal- privateer, 
which had brought Franklin, agent to the revolted colonies, to Europe, was received, with 
two prizes ſhe had taken, in her poſſeſſion; ſhe remained in the port of Nantz as long as 
the 
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ſhe thought convenient; put twice to ſea to plunder the ſubjects of England; and went 
quietly into POrient with the new prizes ſhe had made. 


Notwithſtanding the ſtrongeſt repreſentations of the Britiſh ambaſſador, notwithſtand- 
ing the moſt ſolemn aſſurances of the French miniſters, the captain of that cot ſair was 
permitted to ſtay at Orient as long as it was neceſſary to refit his ſhip, to provide ſixty 
barrels of gunpowder, and to receive as many French ſeamen as choſe to engage with 
him. Furniſhed with theſe reinforcements, the Repriſal ſailed a third time from the 
ports of France, and preſently formed a little ſquadron of pirates, by the connected 
junction of the Lexington and the Dolphin, two privateers, the firſt of which had al- 
ready carried more than one prize into the river of Bourdeaux ; and the other, fitted out 
at Nantz, and manned entirely by Frenchmen, had nothing American but the comman- 
der. Theſe three ſhips, which ſo publickly enjoyed the protection of the court of Ver- 
ſailles, in a ſhort time afterwards took fifteen Britiſh veſſels, the greateſt part of which 
were taken into the ports of France, and ſecretly fold. Similar inſtances of aggreſſive 
conduct were adduced in the French iſlands in the Weſt-Indies. 


To the firſt repreſentai a f che Britiſh ambaſſador, on the ſubject of the privateers, 
which were fitted gat in the F rendh ports under American colours, the miniſters of his 
Moſt Chriſtian majeſty replied, with ꝑxpreſſionas of ſurprize and indignation, and by a 
politive declaratjon, that attempts, ſo contraty to the faith of treaties, and the public 
tranquillity, ſhquld never be ſuffered, But the train of events ſoon manifeſted the incon- 
ſtancy, or ; ia the falſhood of the court of Verſailles; and the Engliſh ambaſſador 
was ordered to ropreſent to the French miniſters the ſerious, but inevitable, conſequences 
of their policy. Je fulfilled his commiſſion with all the conſideration due to a reſpectable 
power, the preſt vation of whoſe friend{hip was deſi red, but with a friendſhip worthy of 
a ſoveteigy: and a nation little accuſtomed to do or to ſuffer injuſtice. The court of 
Verſaillys was called upon to explain its conduct, and its intentions, without delay or 
evaſiou{; and the king of England propoſed to it the alternative of peace or war. 
Franqe choſe peace, in order to wound her enemy more ſurely and ſecretly, without 
having any thing to dread from her juſtice. She ſeverely condemned thoſe ſuccours and 
e which the principles of public equity would not permit her to juſtify. She 
declared to the Britiſh ambaſſador, that ſhe was reſolved to baniſh the American corfairs 
immediately from all the ports of France, never to return again; and that ſhe would 
take, ih future, the moſt rigorous precautions to prevent the ſale of prizes taken from 
the ſubjects of Great Britain. The orders given to that effect aſtoniſhed the partiſans of 
the rebe $, and ſeemed to check the progreſs of the evil: but ſubjects of complaint ſprang 
up again daily; and the manner in which theſe orders were firſt eluded, then violated, 
and, at lepgth, entirely forgotten, by the merchants, privateers, nay, even by the royal 
officers, was not excuſable by the proteſtations of friendſhip, with which the court of 

Verſailles 
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Verſailles accompanied thoſe infractions of peace, until the very moment that the treaty 
of alliance, which it had ſigned with the agents of the revolted American colonies, was 
announced by the French ambaſſador in London. 


If a foreign enemy, acknowledged by all the powers of Europe, had conquered the 

Britiſh American dominions ; and if France had confirmed, by a ſolemn treaty, an act of 
violence, that had plundered, in the midſt of a profound peace, a reſpectable neighbour, of 
whom ſhe ſtiled herſelf the friend and ally; all Europe would have ſtood up againſt the 
injuſtice of her conduct, which ſhamefully violated all that is moſt ſacred among men. 
The firſt diſcovery, the uninterrupted poſſeſſion of two hundred years, and the conſent 
of all nations, were ſufficient to-aſcertain the rights of Great Britain over the lands of 
North America, and its ſovereignty over the people that had ſettled there, with the per- 
miſſion, and under the government of the predeceſſors of the king of England. If even 
this people had dared to ſhake off the yoke of authority, or rather of the laws ; if they 
had uſurped the provinces and prerogatives of their ſovereign ; and if they had ſought the 
alliance of ſtrangers to ſupport their pretended independence; thoſe ſtrangers could not, it 
was contended, accept their alliance, ratify their uſurpations, and acknowledge their in- 
dependence, without ſuppoſing that revolt hath more extenſive rights than thoſe of war ; 
and without granting to rebellious ſubhjects a lawful title to conqueſt, which they could 
not have made, but in contempt both of law and juſtice. The ſecret enemies of peace 
— ſaid the Britiſh miniſter—of England, and, perhaps, of France herſelf, had neverthe- 
leſs the criminal dexterity to perſuade his Moſt Chriftian majeſty, that he could, with- 
out violating the faith of treaties, publickly declare, that he received the revolted ſubjects 
of a king, his neighbour and ally, into the number of his allies. The profeflions of 
friendſhip which accompanied that declaration, which the marquis de Noailles was or- 
dered to make to the court of London, only ſerved to aggravate the injury by the in- 
ſult; and it was reſerved for France to boaſt of pacific diſpoſitions, in the very inſtant that 
her ambition inſtigated her to execute and avow an act of perkdy, unexampled in the hif- 
tory of nations. 


In anſwer to the aſſertion, that it was not the acknowledgment of the independence of 
America that had enraged the king of England, who could not be ignorant of all the 
examples of the like kind that the Britiſh annals, even of his own reign, furniſh, it was 
properly obſerved, that no ſuch examples exiſted ; that the king of England never ac- 
knowledged the independence of a people, who had ſhaken off the yoke of their lawful 
prince; and a concern was expreſſed, that the miniſters of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty 
ſhould have cheated the piety of their ſovereign, to cover, with ſo reſpectable a name, 
aſſertions, without any foundation or likelihood, which were contradicted by the memory 


of all Europe. 
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The memorial concluded with a well-founded obſervation, that the declaration of the 
marquis de Noailles was a ſignal of the public infraction of the peace—in conſequence of 
which the king of England directly proclaimed to all nations that he accepted the war 
which France offered; the laſt proceedings of his majeſty, it was maintained, was rather 
the offspring of his prudence than his juſtice; and Europe was left to judge if the court 
of London wanted means to * juſtify a declaration of war, and if ſhe did not dare to 


<6 accuſe France publickly of being the aggreſſor.” 


Such is the ſubſtance of the Britiſh memorial, publiſhed as a reply to the French 
manifeſto ; the facts it exhibits are ſtrong, pointed, and unanſwerable, and the arguments 
it contains are generally concluſive ;' but unhappily there is no earthly tribunal endued 
with power to enforce, on ſuch. occaſions, the verdict which juſtice would dictate; to 
check the deſtructive efforts of ambition; to reſtrain the luſt of conqueſt; to avert the 
deadly effects of national enmity ; and to fruſtrate the fatal projects of revenge. The 
die was already caſt; . the flames of war were widely diffuſed; and amidſt the clang of 


arms, reaſon but ſeldom can exert her ſalutary ſway. 


The intrigues of France had prevailed in the cabinet of Madrid; and the Spaniſh am- 
baſſador having quitted London, the two branches of the houſe of Bourbon formed a 
junction of their naval forces, amounting to ſixty-ſix ſail of the line, with which they 
triumphantly entered the Britiſh Channel. This deciſive ſuperiority compelled the 
Engliſh fleet to ſeek for refuge -in its own ports; while the inhabitants of the Britiſh 
coaſt were in momentary expectation that the enemy would effect a deſcent ; and even 
Plymouth trembled for her ſafety, But the dread of the approaching equinoctial ſtorms 
ſuperinduced a ſeparation of the-combined fleets, after they had captured the Ardent, an 
Engliſh ſhip of the line; and the French ſailors, in their return to port, communicated 
to their countrymen a peſtilential diſorder, which raged for ſome tine in different parts of 


the kingdom, 


With a view to encreaſe the embarraſſments of England, and to divide her force, Spain, 
with a conſiderable army, formed the memorable ſiege of Gibraltar; an enterprize which 
had a contrary effect to that it was intended to produce, and finally terminated in the 
diſgrace of Spain, and the exultation of her foe. The land forces were emruſted to the 
command of Don Alvarez; Don Barcello blocked up the harbour with a number of 
xebecques and frigates; while Don Lewis de Cordova, with twelve ſhips of the line, was 


ſtationed near to afford ſupport to its operations, 


Amidſt the rage of war Lewis the Sixteenth diſplayed that regard for ſcience which had 
early formed the prominent feature of his reign ; and while his operations againſt the 
enemy were marked by the utmoſt vigour of exertion, two ſhips obtained a voluntary and 


honourable exemption from the hoſtile attempts of the French fleets. Previous to the 
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commencement of hoſtilities, the Engliſh had ſent two veſſels into the South Seas, com- 
manded by captains Cook and Clerke, to explore the coaſts and iflands of Japan and Ca- 
lifornia; the return of thoſe veſſels was hourly expected in Europe: and Lewis, with 
that conſiderate humanity which reflects the brighteſt luſtre on his character, command- 
ed his naval officers, by a circular letter, to abſtain from hoſtilities againſt thoſe ſhips, and 
to treat them, in all reſpects, as neutral veſſels. The letters alſo mentioned captain 
Cook, who had long diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſucceſſive voyages of diſcovery, in terms of 
the higheſt reſpect; but that celebrated navigator did not live to enjoy this grateful teſti- 
mony of his merit; having already fallen a victim to the blind fury of the favages, in 

one of the newly-diſcovered iſlands. | 


A. D. 1780. ] To augment thoſe reſources which were indiſpenſibly requiſite for the 
fupport of the war, M. Neckar, who now prefided over the finances of France, exerted 
his talents in the taſk of reform. Not a ſingle department of the revenue eſcaped his 
vigilance and attention; rigid economy and judicious improvements precluded the neceſ- 

ſity of additional impoſts; and a variety of unneceffary offices in the houſhold of the. 
king and queen were aboliſhed, at the expreſs requiſition of their majeſties, whoſe con- 
cern for the eaſe of their ſubjects, and the general welfare of the kingdom, led to the adop- 
tion of many other important 8 


The zeal and induſtry of the director- general of the finances were rivalled by the ad- 
dreſs of the French miniſters at the different courts of Europe. Fearful leſt the intimate 
connection which had ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and Ruſſians might lead to an alli- 
ance hoſtile to the intereſts of France, the French ambaſſador at the court of Peterſburgh 
was inſtruQed, at this critical juncture, to conciliate the inclinations of the emprefs, by 
every compliance that the honour of his country would permit; and the fears of France 
were ſoon extinguiſhed by a manifeſto as favourable to the views of the court of Ver- 
failles, as it was unpropitious to thoſe of Saint James's. The jealouſy that had been ex- 
cited by the former aſcendancy of Great Britain, and the dominion to which ſhe had at- 
rained on the ſea, had even. extended, and been nourifhed by, the moſt diſtant powers of 
the north; the empreſs of Ruſſia embraced the opportunity to emancipate her commerce 
from the controul of the Englifh; and was readily perſuaded, by the ambaſſador of 
France, to place herſelf at the head of a confederacy formed of her northern neighbours. 
ſhe accordingly addreſſed a declaration to the courts. of London, Verſailles, and Madrid, 
m which, after expatiating at large on the juſtice and. moderation of which ſhe had given 
fuch convincing, proofs in the courſe of her war with the Ottoman Porte, and the ſtrict 
regard which ſhe had always ſhewr for the rightsof neutrality and of commerce in general, 
ſhe lamented that her example hall not been permitted to influence the preſent belligerent 
powers, but that her ſubjeCts had been precluded from the peaceable enjoyment of the 
fruits of their induſtry, and the advantages belonging to neutral nations ; that they had: 
been. moleſted. in their navigation, and. retarded i in their. . by the ſhips and pri- 

vateers 
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vateers of the contending ſovereigns; and that ſhe found herſelf, with concern, under 
the neceſſity of removing thoſe vexations which were offered to the commerce of Ruſ- 
ſia in particular, and to that of Europe in general, by all the means compatible with her 
own dignity, and with the welfare of her ſubjects. 


She proceeded to demand that neutral ſhips ſhould enjoy a free navigation, even from 
port to port, and on the coaſts of the belligerent powers; that all the effects belonging 
to thoſe powers ſhould be looked upon as free on board ſuch neutral ſhips, excepting only 
thoſe goods that were agreed to be contraband, as arms, ammunition, and warlike ſtores ; 
that if any ſuch were found, beyond what might properly appertain to the thip $ crew or 
paſſengers, they might be ſeized and confilcated according to law ; but neither the 
veſſels, paſſengers, nor the reſt of the goods, were to be detained for that reaſon, nor hin- 
dered from purſuing their voyage; that theſe principles were to ſerve as rules in the ju- 
dicial proceedings and ſentences upon the legality of prizes; and her imperial majeſty 
declared, that to render them till more reſpected, and to protect the honour of her flag, 
ſhe had given orders to fit out a conſiderable naval force. The kings of Denmark and 
Sweden immediately acceded to the declarations of the empreſs of Ruſſia ; the States- 
general of the United Provinces, after that delay which generally prevails in the delibe- 
rations of the Republic, followed their example; and this formidable confederacy af- 
ſumed the title of the Armed Neutrality, and engaged to make a common cauſe of it at 


ſea, againſt any of the powers that ſhould violate the principles which had been laid 
down in the Ruſſian memorial. 


The king of France haſtened publickly to declare his entire approbation of a meaſure, 
the adoption of which his miniſters had been long ſecretly endeavouring to promote. He 
declared that what her imperial majeſty claimed from the belligerent powers was nothing 
elſe than the rules preſcribed to the French navy ; the execution of which was enforced 
with an exaCtneſs known and applauded by all Europe. He heartily coincided with 
the principles and views of the empreſs; and he aſſerted, that from the meaſures ſhe had 


now adopted, ſolid advantages would undoubtedly reſult not only to her ſubjects, but 
likewiſe to all nations. 


While France, thus ſucceſsful in the cabinet, ſecured the friendſhip of the northern 
potentates, the arms of her kindred ally received a deep and deſperate check. A Spaniſh 
fleet of eleven ſhips of the line and two frigates, cruiſing near. Cape Saint Vincent's, 
under the command of Don Juan de Langara, were encountered, on the ſixteenth of 
January, by a Britiſh fleet of ſuperior force, commanded by admiral Rodney, the object of 
whoſe deſtination was the relief of Gibraltar. The Spaniards diſplayed great gallantry 
in maintaining, for a conſiderable time, the unequal conflict; but they were unable to 
avert that fate which an inferior force muſt ever expect to incur. One of their ſhips, 
the Saint Domingo, of ſeventy guns and fix hundred men, was blown up in the action. 
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The admiral's ſhip, the Phœnix of eighty guns, with four more ſhips ot ſeventy guns, 
were taken; another of the ſame rate was driven aſhore and deſtroyed ; and the reſt of the 
fleet, after ſuſtaining conſiderable damage, eſcaped with difficulty into the neighbouring 
ports. Admiral Rodney immediately purſued his courſe to Gibraltar; relieved the gar- 
riſon of that fortreſs; then repaſſing the ſtreights, ſteered to the Welt Indies, after de- 
taching admiral Digby, with his prizes and part of his ſquadron to Great Britain, who, 
on his paſſage, fell in with and captured the Prothee, a French man of war of ſixty- 


four guns. 


Nor was this the only diſaſter which aroſe from the fooliſh perſeverance of Spain in: 
the fruitleſs ſiege of Gibraltar. France had, during the winter, at an immenſe expence, 
continued thoſe preparations, the object of which was to give the allies a deeiſive ſuperi« 
ority at ſea ; but the meditated junction of the combined fleets was retarded by the ob- 
ſtinacy of the Spaniards, who confined. their hoſtile attempts to that impregnable for- 
treſs ; and the ſhips of France were confined in their harbours, by the ſuperior: force of 
Great Britain, whoſe naval armaments ſhe was not able to encounter ſingly. Admiral 
Geary, with the Engliſh fleet, continued vigilantly to obſerve their motions; and the 
Artois, the Pearl, the Capricieuſe, the Nymphe, and the Belle- Poule, ſwelled the num- 
ber of frigates, loſt to France in the ſpace of a few months, to eight, beſides the count 
d'Artois, a private ſhip of war, carrying ſixty- four guns. The chevalier de Kergariou, 
who commanded the Belle-Poule, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a bloody and gallant reſiſ- 
tance: though his ſhip mounted only thirty-two guns, and the enemy he encountered 
had ſixty- four, he maintained the combat with undaunted reſolution ; when mortally. 
wounded,. he continued to exclaim, © Courage, mes enfans ] courage!” and expired while 
animating to farther exertions his courageous crew. On his death the command devolved 
on his firſt lieutenant, M. la Motte Tabourel, who emulated the heroic valour of his 
captain, and, for three quarters of an hour, defended the Belle- Poule with equal vigour.” 
He then reluctantly ſtruck his flag, the ſhip being on the point of ſinking: Six feet 
water were in the hold; fixteen ſhot in the hull of the ſhip; the maſts and yards 
broken; the fails. and rigging cut to pieces; the captain and twenty-four men killed; 
and the ſecond captain, with fifty men, wounded. The chevalier du Remain, in the 
Nymphe, had diſplayed ſimilar bravery in the defence of his ſhip; equal in force to the 
enemy, he only yielded to her ſuperior fortune ; before the colours of the Nymphe were. 
ſtricken, two thirds of her crew were killed and wounded;. and among the former was- 
the chevalier du Remain himſelf. f ; | 


Finding there was no proſpect of being joined by the Spaniards, the French ſhips of 
war had eſcaped from Breſt in ſmall diviſions, and repaired to Cadiz; and as the com- 
bined fleets were cruifing off Cape Saint Vincent, fortune ſeemed diſpoſed to make them 
ample amends for their former diſappointments. A rich and extenſive convoy for the 
Britiſh poſſeſhons in the Eaſt and Weſt Indies had failed from England under the feeble - 

"8 protection 
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protection of a ſingle ſhip of the line, and only two frigates; and Don Louis de Cor- 
dova, who commanded the allied ſquadrons, was agreeably ſurprized, on the eighth of 
Auguſt, with the ſight of this valuable and defenceleſs fleet. A ſignal was made for a 
general chace ; the ſhips of war eſcaped by their ſuperior ſailing ; but five Eaſt India- 
men, and fifty veſſels bound to the Weſt Indies, were taken and carried into Cadiz; the 
former, beſides arms and ammunition, with a train of artillery, conveyed naval ſtores for | 
the ſupply. of the Britiſh ſquadron in that quarter; and the latter contained tents and- 
camp equipage for the troops deſigned for active ſervice in the Leeward Iſlands ; but the 
greateſt loſs which Great Britain ſuſtained, on this occaſion, was that of fifteen hundred 
and twenty ſeamen, and twelve hundred and fifty-five ſoldiers, who became the captives 
of the houſe of Bourbon, | 


In the Weſt Indies, M. de la Motte Piquet, with four ſhips of the line, attacked, on 
the twentieth of March, a ſmaller ſquadron of the Engliſh under commodore Corn- 
wallis ; the action, which. continued the whole night and part of the following day, 
was totally indeciſive, not a-ſhip-being taken on either fide. The French admiral, hav- 
ing ſuſtained conſiderable damage, and being anxious to join the grand fleet, left the ene- 
my in a diſabled ſtate, and bore away for Cape Frangoiss The count de Guichen had 
failed from Breſt to ſupply the place of count d'Eſtaing; the fleet under his command, 
when united, conſiſted of twenty-three ſhips of the line, beſides frigates; and, on the 
ſeventeenth of Aprit, he fell in with admiral Rodney, whoſe force did not exceed twenty 
ſhips of the line. An engagement enſued, which, like the other, was maintained with 
great obſtinacy, and proved equally indeciſive. The French retired to Guadaloupe, for 
the purpoſe of refitting their ſhattered. veſſels ; while the Engliſh, reſolute to renew the 
action, preſerved their ſtation off the iſland of Martinico. 


As ſoon as the count de Guichen had repaired his ſhips, he again ſailed to encounter 
the enemy: on the evening of the fifteenth of May the hoſtile fleets engaged, but after - 
a fruitleſs effuſion of human blood, night parted the combatants; who again met, on the 
nineteenth of the ſame month, when a third action enſued, equally partial and iadecifive. 
But though the French, in theſe different engagements, had no advantage to boaſt, they 
nevertheleſs. convinced the Engliſh that the decided ſuperiority on which they had been 
accuſtomed to reckon, in naval encounters, no longer exiſted; for whatever inferiority . 
there might be on the part of the common ſeamen of the French fleet, there appeared 
to be no inferiority, with reſpect either to naval {kill or courage, in the French officers. - 


The count de Guichen was joined, in the month of June, by a Spaniſh ſquadron, but 
the refuſal of its admiral to concur in any attack-on the Engliſh ſettlements, totally deſ- 
troyed the effects of the ſuperiority which that junction afforded him. Thus debarred, 
by the ſuperfluous caution of his colleague, from all hoſtile attempts, he ſeized the op- 
portunity to eſcort the homeward-bound trade towards Europe; the ſickly ſtate of his 
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men induced him to continue his voyage, and he conducted the rich fleet he had under- 
taken to convoy in ſafety to Cadiz, He was there joined by the count d'Eſtaing, who 
aſſumed the chief command; the fleet of France, by this union, was ſwelled to fix-and- 
thirty fail of the line; but the ſhips themſelves were foul and out of repair, and the 
fecble condition of the crews ſofar precluded the poſſibility of attack, that, though the 
French admiral, on his paſlage, fell in with an Engliſh fleet of only twenty ſhips of 
the line, he ſtudiouſſy avoided an engagement, and purſued his courſe to the ports 


of France. 


The Engliſh, meanwhile, had been anxious to avail themſelves of the inactivity of 
the French in America, and, by the reduction of Charles Town, had excited a conſider- 
able alarm throughout that continent. The earneſt ſolicitations of the United States, 
at length, awakened the French miniſtry to a juſt ſenſe of the importance of affording 
effectual ſupport to their allies; and, in the beginning of May, the count de Rocham- 
beau was detached from Breſt with a ſtrong body of troops, and the chevalier de Ternay 
with ſeven ſhips of the line and ſeveral frigates. Six thouſand of the troops were land- 
ed, on the tenth of July, at Rhode Ifland, which, during the courſe of the preceding 
year, had been evacuated by the Britiſh, and now acknowledged the authority of the 


United States. 


Count Rochambeau was highly flattered with the reception he experienced from the 
Americans, who appointed a committee from the general aſſembly of Rhode Ifland to con- 
gratulate him on his arrival; and the ſatisfaction evinced by the latter was greatly en- 
ereaſed by the declaration of the French commander, that his ſovereign would never 

ſheath the ſword until the independence of America was ſecured; that the troops he had 
brought over were only the vanguard of a much greater force that was deſtined to their 
aid; and that he had the king's orders to aſſure them that the whole power of France 
ſhould be exerted for their ſupport ; he added, that the French troops were under the 
ſtricteſt -diſcipline, and, ſubject to the orders of general Waſhington, would live with 
the Americans as their brethren, 


Rhode Iſland was allotted, as a place of arms, by the United States, to their allies; 
and count Rochambeau, while he awaited the promiſed reinforcement, diligently em- 
ployed his troops in repairing and ſtrengthening the works on the iſland ; a precaution on 
which he had ſoon after reaſon to congratulate himſelf. General Clinton and admiral 
Arbuthnot, returned, after the reduction of Charles Town, to New York, formed a 
plan of attack againſt the French fleet and army; but general Waſhington, having diſ- 
covered their intentions, croſſed the North River with twelve thouſand men; and the 
Engliſh commander, ſenſible of the danger to which his'abſence mult expoſe. New York, 
MENS n his project. 


A plan, 
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A plan, formed by the French and their allies, proved equally abortive, It was ex- 
pected that Monſieur de Guichen, from the Weſt India iſlands, would ſteer his courſe to 
America, to join the freſh ſhips of M. Ternay; and that the grand army, under general 
Waſhington, being alſo reinforced by the troops of Rochambeau, an attack by ſea and 
land might be made on the Britiſh troops at New York, with ſuch a ſuperiority of force, 
as muſt have enſured ſucceſs; the reduction of lord Cornwallis's detachment to the 
ſouthward muſt naturally have enſued ; and the marquis de la Fayette was to have pro- 
ceeded, with a conſiderable _ on a winter expedition againſt Canada, 


In expectation of theſe a la Fayette publiſhed a preparatory memorial, addreſſed 
to the French Canadians, and calling upon them, by all the ancient ties of allegiance, 
blood, religion, and country, as well as by the natural deſire of recovering their loſt li- 
berties, to be ready to join and aſſiſt him; and holding out all the feverities of war, and. 
all the terrors of military execution, to thoſe, if any ſuch there were, who, blindly per- 
verſe to their own intereſts, and forgetful of all thoſe ties and duties, ſhould, in any 
manner, oppoſe the arms or impede the generous deſigns of their deliverers; but when 
the diligence of Waſhington had ſwelled his army to twenty thouſand men, the whole- 
project was diſconcerted by the departure of the count de Guichen for Europe, which 
expoſed the Americans to as ſevere a diſappointment as any they had experienced during 
the courſe of the war, 


The count's departure, which was juſtified by the bad ſtate of his ſhips, preſerved him. 
from thoſe calamities in which the Weſt India iſlands were ſoon after involved. A. 
hurricane, which raged with a degree of violence that baffles all deſcription, ſpread deſo- 
lation, both} by ſea and land, throughout that quarter of the world. At Martinico, the 
beautiful town of Saint Pierre, built upon the ſhore, was entirely overwhelmed and waſh- 
ed away; the town of Bafle-terre in Guadaloupe ſhared the ſame fate: fixty fail of: 
tranſports from [ rance, juſt arrived at Martinico with ftores, and two thouſand five hun- 
dred troops on hoard, were driven out to ſea, and almoſt all ſwallowed. up by the waves. 
The Experiment of fifty guns, with the Juno of forty, and ſeveral other French frigates, 
were totally loſt. Grenada and Saint Vincent's equally preſented a-ſcene of terror and: 
defolation ; and in the latter not a fingle houſe was capable of withſtanding the fury of 
the ſtorm. The Britiſh ſettlements and marine ſuffered alſo, in a proportionate degree: 
Jamaica, Barbadoes, andl Saint Lucia, were the principal victims to its rage; admiral 
Rodney, with eleven ſhips of the line, had fortunately proceeded to the coaſt of America; 
but the Andromeda and Laurel, Britiſh frigates, were both wrecked on the coalt of Mar- 
tinico. The humanity of that gallant officer, the marquis de Bouille,. governor general. 
of the French Weſt India iſlands, ſhone forth, on this occaſion, with ditinguiſhe+ 
luſtre; thirty-one Engliſh failors, the ſcanty remnant that was faved from the crews of the- 


Adee and Laurel, were ſent by the marquis, under a 3 of truce, to the Britiſi 
commodore 
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commodore at Saint Lucia, with a letter, in which he declared, that he could not conſi- 


der in the light of enemies, men who had ſo narrowly. eſcaped in a contention with the 
force of the elements; he expreſſed his-concern that their number was ſo.ſmall, and that 


none of the officers had been ſaved. 


The events of the campaign, though by no means adverſe, had neither anſwered the 
fanguine expectations of the court of Verſailles, nor been productive of thoſe deciſive 
advantages which the miniſters of France had hoped to derive from the united force of the 
houſe of Bourbon. But that confederacy ſoon acquired additional ſtrength from the 
daring boldneſs of their enemy Great Britain, by the capture of an American packet, 
en board of which was Mr. Laurens, late preſident of the Congreſs, obtained poſſeſſion 
of the ſketch of a treaty of amity and commerce, between the Republic of Holland and 
the United States of America, which appeared to be in a train of negociation, and was 
approved by Van Berkel, a chief magiſtrate of the city of Amſterdam. This diſcovery 
gave ſo much offence to the court of London, that the Engliſh ambaſſador at the Hague 
received orders to preſent a memorial, dated the tenth of November, in which the States 
General were informed, that it appeared, from the papers of Mr. Laurens, that “the 
States of Amſterdam had entered into a clandeſtine correſpondence with the American 
rebels, ſo early as the month of Auguſt, 1778; that inſtructions and powers had been 
given by them, for the purpoſe of entering into a treaty of indiſſoluble friendſhip 
„with the ſaid rebels, natural ſubjects of a ſovereign to whom the Republic was united 
« by the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip;” his Britannic majeſty, therefore, required that ſo 
irregular a conduct might be formally diſavowed; and alſo inſiſted “on ſpeedy ſatisfac- 
tion, adequate to the offence, and the exemplary puniſhment of the penſionary Van 
„ Berkel and nis accomplices, as diſturbers of the public peace, and violators of the 
rights of nations.” —The States General not giving an immediate anſwer to this me- 
morial, the demand contained in it was preſſed by the Britiſh ambaſſador, in repeated con- 
ferences, and in a ſecond memorial. Their recorder was then directed to wait on him, 
and to inform him, that his memorial had been taken ad referendum by the deputies 
of the reſpective provinces, according to the received cuſtom and conſtitution of govern- 
ment; and that they would endeavour to frame an anſwer to his memorial, as ſoon as the 
nature of their government would permit. This gave ſo little ſatisfaction to the Bri- 
tiſh court, who had the moſt convincing proofs of the treachery of the Dutch, that 
their ambaſſador was ordered to withdraw from the Hague, and a declaration of war 
againſt Holland was publiſhed on the twentieth of December; a meaſure which was re- 
ceived at Paris with open exultation, and which neceſſarily threw that republic into the 
arms of France. | 


| A. D. 19581.) The F rench miniſters, anxious to haraſs the enemy in every quarter, 


lunctioned with their approhation a ſcheme, propoſed by the baron de Rullecourt, for 
| 12 | taking 
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taking the ifland of Jerſey by a coup-de-main, For this purpoſe twelve hundred men of 
the legion of Luxembourg were entruſted to the command of the baron, who, in the 
night of the ſixth of January, traverſed, in flat-bottomed boats, the ſpace that ſeparates 
the iſland from the continent; and, having effected 2 landing, at the Bank du Violet, 
wholly unperceived by the enemy, though not without the loſs of two hundred men, ſuſ- 
tained in conſequence of a privateer, with four tranſports, being wrecked upon the rocks, 
he puſhed forward to the little town of Saint Hellier, the capital of Jerſey, and drew up 
his troops in the market-place, whence he detached a party to the houſe of the lieute- 
nant-governer, major Corbett, who was immediately ſecured, but not before he had 
found means to convey information of the ſtate of things to three regiments, which were 
ſtationed in different parts of the iſland. The baron de Rullecourt propoſed to the 
lieutenant-governor to ſign articles of capitulation ; threatening, in caſe he refuſed, to 
ſet fire to the town, and put the inhabitants to the ſword ; and, at the ſame time, in or- 
der to prevail on him to comply, falſely aſſured him, that he had landed above five thou- 
ſand men on the ifland. The lieutenant-governor repreſented, that, being a priſoner, he 
was in conſequence deprived of all authority, and that, therefore, his ſigning any terms 
of capitulation, or proceeding to give any orders, could anſwer no purpoſe. The 
French general, however, perfifted in his requiſition ; and major Corbett, influenced by 
his menaces reſpecting the town and its inhabitants, and paying too much regard to his 
repreſentations, was, at length, prevailed upon to ſign the articles, and to ſend orders to 
ſome officers under his command to comply with the capitulation. 


But when Elizabeth caſtle was ſummoned, by the French, to ſurrender, captain Ayl- 
ward, who commanded the Engliſh garriſon, not only peremptorily refuſed, but fired 
upon them, and compelled them to retire. In the mean time, the Britiſh troops, under 
the command of major Pierſon, who was next in ſeniority to the lieutenant-governor, 
together with the militia of the iſland, aſſembled upon the heights near the town. The 
baron de Rullecourt ſent to them a requiſition that they ſhould conform to the capitula- 
tion; but received for anſwer, That if the French did not lay down their arms, and 
“ ſurrender themſelves priſoners, in twenty minutes they would be attacked.” Accord- 
ingly, major Pierſon, having made a very judicious diſpoſition of the Britiſh troops, at- 
tacked the French with great vigour and impetuoſity. During the heat of the action, 
the baron de Rullecourt compelled major Corbett to ſtand cloſe by him, ſaying that he 
ſhould ſhare his fate. But the French general received a mortal wound, from a muſquet 
ball, which broke his lower jaw-bone; and, in leſs than half an hour from the com- 
mencement of the action, in which the brave major Pierſon was alſo killed, the French 
nn themſelves 3 of war. 


The: attention of the French was diverted from the ſubject of this diſappointment, by, 
the famous Compte rendu, or ſtate of the finances of France, which M. Neckar, director- 
general of the finances, now laid before the king, and cauſed to be printed for the 

H public 
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public inſpection; a meaſure which excited the greater aſtoniſhment, inaſmuch as the 
ſtricteſt ſecrecy had generally been obſerved, with reſpect to all the operations of the go- 
vernment. In this memorial M. Neckar obſerved, that he had been induced to render to 
his majeſty a public account of the ſucceſs of his labours, and of the actual ſtate of the 
French finances, by the confideration, that the openneſs and authenticity of ſuch an ac- 
count might tend greatly to promote the welfare of his majeſty's affairs. Such a ſtate- 
ment of accounts might alſo put every perſon who was concerned in his majeity's coun- 
eils in a ſituation to ſtudy and to attend to the ſtate of the finances; a ſpecies of know- 
ledge important in itſelf; and having either connection with, or relation to, all delibera- 
tions of moment. He took. notice, that a principal cauſe of the great credit of England 
was, the public notoriety to which the ſtate of her finances was ſubmitted; this account 
was every year preſented to parliament, and afterwards printed; and the money lenders. 
being thus regularly made acquainted with the proportion maintained between the re- 
ceipts and diſburſements, were not rendered uneaſy by thoſe chimerical ſuſpicions and 
fears which were the inſeparable concomitants of a more diſguiſed conduct. But in- 
France, the ſtate of the finances had conſtantly been made a matter of myſtery ; or, if 
it was ſometimes ſpoken of, it was in the preambles of edits; and always at the moment 
when there was occaſion to borrow. But it was of great moment to fix the public con- 
fidence upon a more ſolid baſis, The ſovereign of ſuch a kingdom as France might al- 
ways, at his pleaſure, maintain the balance between his ordinary expences and revenues. 
The diminution of the former, ever ſeconded by the public wiſh, was in his own hands, 
and, when circumſtances required it, the augmentation of the impoſts was ſubmitted to 
his power 5. But the moſt dangerous, as well as the moſt unjuſt of all refources, was 
that of ſeeking temporary aids in a blind confidence, and engaging for loans, without 
having, either by an augmentation of the revenue, or by a retrenchment of expences, pro- 
vided for the intereſt. Such an adminiſtration, as reduced, by procraſtinating the mo- 
ment of embarraſſment, only increaſed the evil, and made farther advances in under- 
mining the precipice; whilſt a different conduct, more ſimple and more liberal, would 


multiply the reſources of the * and perpetually reſtrain him from. every mand 
of injuſtice. | 


M. Neckar divided his account of the French WE into three parts; the firſt, con- 
cerning the aCtual ſtate of the finances, and all the operations which related to the royal 
treaſury, and t6 public credit ; the ſecond was intended to unfold the operations which 


3 * L' augmentation des impots eff ſoumiſe a be du Rol. This aſſertlon is confliturtionally falle. The privilege of 
raiſing taxes by the ſimple fiat of the ſovereign, had, indeed, frequently been aſſerted by the moſt tyrannical of the 
French monarchs, but had never been acknowledged by the nation; and our readers muſt have been convinced, 
| by the frequent diſcufions of that ſubjeR, in the courſe of this Hiſtory, that the kings of France, whenever they ex- 

ofiſed ſum --vilege, aprons a grofs violation of the conſtitutional laws of the realm, 


had 
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had united important meaſures of economy with great advantages in government; and, 
4n the third, he gave an account of ſome diſpoſitions and regulations which had lately 
taken place, and which had for their object the general welfare of the people, and the 
proſperity of the ſtate. At the cloſe of his addreſs to the French monarch, M. Neckar 
expreſſed himſelf in the following terms :—* My whole time has been devoted, without 
« intermiſſion, to the exerciſe of the important functions which your majeſty has en- 
« truſted to my charge. I have neither ſacrificed to fame, nor to power; and I have diſ- | 
«« dained the trappings of vanity. I have renounced even the deareſt private ſatisfaction, 
« that of ſerving my friends, or obtaining the gratitude of thoſe who ſurround me. It 
« any perſon owes to my ſingle favour either a penſion,” a place, or an employment, 
« Jet him be named. I have had no other object than my duty, and the hopes of merit- 
« ing the approbation of my maſter, new to me; but my devotion and zeal for his fer- 
vice ſhall not be exceeded by any of his ſubjects: and I alſo avow, that I have proud- 
«4 ly relied on the public approbation, of which wicked men have endeavoured to de- 
1 ſpoil me; but, in ſpite of their efforts, truth and juſtice will prevail.“ 


In the third part of this publication, M. Neckar expreſſes very ſtrongly his regret, 
that, in conſequence of the commencement of. the war, the introduction of reform, and 
the promotion of economy, had not been productive of all thoſe beneficial effects to the 
people, which they might have received from them, if peace had been continued. Had 
no war broken out, many of the burthens might have been lightened, their taxes might 
have been reduced, the national debt leflened, canals opened, trade promoted and extend- 
ed, new and uſeful eſtabliſhments founded in the kingdom, and various bleſſings commu- 
nicated to the nation. On this ſubject, M. Neckar exprefled himſelf with the wiſdom of 


a ſtateſman, and exhibited the benevolent and enlarged views of a real patriot, who had 
the good of his country at heart, 


Towards the end of June the fleet of France, conſiſting of eighteen ſhips of the line, 
under the command of the count de Guichen, failed from Breft, and effected a junction 
with the Spaniards at Cadiz. The united ſquadrons, amounting to no leſs than fifty 
hips of the line, ſteered ſouth-eaſt ; and detached two large ſhips, with ſeveral frigates, 
to eſcort the duke de Crillon, and a conſiderable body of land forces, to Minorca, the in- 
vaſion of which ifland had been determined on by the courts of Verſailles and Madrid. 
After performing this ſervice, the combined fleets directed their courſe towards the Eng- 
| liſh channel. Admiral Darby, who had but twenty-three ſhips of the line under his 
command, retired ati their approach; but the elements warred in favour of the Engliſh ; 


a violent tempeſt diſperſed the French and Spaniards, and compelled them to ſeek for 
helter in their reſpective ports. 


But the principal efforts of the combined powers were directed againſt the Britiſh pol- 
ſeſſions in America and the Weſt-Indies. At the latter end of March, monſieur de 


H 2 Graſſe 
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Graſſe ſailed, with twenty ſhips of the line, one of fifey-four guns, and ſeveral frigates, 
with fix thouſand land forces, from Breſt for Martinico. Off Fort Royal he deſeried the 
Britiſh fleet, conſiſting of ſeventeen fail of the line, under the command of admiral 
Hood. The convoy with which de Grafſe was encumbered compelled him at firſt to 
prepare for action with caution; but four ſhips of the line having eluded the vigilance of 
the Britiſh admiral, and joined the French from Fort Royal, he now determined to avail 
himſelf of this decided ſuperiority, and to bring on a general engagement. In the mean 
time, the Engliſh had been alſo reinforced by a ſhip of ſeventy- four guns; and their com- 
mander diſplayed admirable {kill in his manœuvres; yet the advantages of the French 
were numerous and evident, and an action of three hours, fought on the twenty- 
ninth of April, was: only terminated by the approach of night. On the return of day, 
M. de Graſſe would have renewed the engagement, but the Engliſh bore away to Anti- 
gua, to repair the damages they had ſuſtained in the unequal conflict; while the F — 
directed their operations to the reduction of the Britiſh ſettlements. | 


| The loſs of Saint Lucia ſtill continued a fudje of extreme regret to the French, who 
once. more refolved to attempt its recovery ; for this purpoſe, the marquis de Bouille, 
whoſe enterpriſing ſpirit had already. been repeatedly diſplayed, with the viſcount Damas, 
aud a conſiderable body of troops, landed on the iſland, during the abſence of a great part 
of the Engliſh garriſon, which had been drafted away for the capture of the Dutch ſet- 
tlement of Saint Euſtatius. They immediately occupied the town of Groſs Iſlet, and 

ſummoned -brigadier-general Saint Leger, the commanding officer, to ſurrender ; but the 
marquis, being ſoon convinced that the ſtrength of the Engliſh was far ſuperior to what 
the natives, impatient to return under the French goverument, had taught him to believe, 
abandoned the project; and, having ſuddenly. mon rr his troops iu the night, ſteer- 
" his courſe towards Tobago. 


Againſt that iſland he had. previouſly detached a ſmall: fquadton, with a conſiderable 
body of troops, under the conduct of monſieur de Blanchelande, late governor of Saint 
Vincent's. The ſmall garriſon of Tobago, amounting to little more than four. hundred 
men, gradually retired before the invaders to Concordia, a high ground, naturally ſtrong, 
and which. commands a view of both ſides of the iſland. They wete there inveſted by 

monſieur de Blanchelande; and the marquis de Bouillé, ſoon after. arriving with the 
French fleet, aſſumed the ſupreme command, 2 


Though that nobleman. was poſſeſſed of ſuch a: e the ——_ of -his 
troops, yet the. reſiſtance of the garriſon of Tobago was long and obſtinate: during ſix 
days, they maintained themſelves, with undaunted courage, in the poſt of Concordia; 
and when the French had occupied the. adjacent hills, which, in ſome meaſure, com- 
manded the poſt, the Engliſh on a ſudden quitted it, and 2 to another nn al- 
moſt equally, ſtrong, and at a conſiderable. diſtance. . „ Lage 

But: 
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But theſe efforts, though they protracted, could not avert, the final ſubmiſſion of the 
illand; the ardour of the marquis de Bouillé was enereaſed by the diffieulties he had to 
- encounter: under a burning ſun, he, in perſon, conducted his troops through the moſt 
intricate paſſages of the iſland ; to unite terror to force he reduced two of the neighbour- 
ing plantations to aſhes; and the inhabitants, hopeleſs of ſuccour, at length conſented 
to ſurrender. The marquis, neither elated by ſucceſs, nor provoked by the obſtacles. 
their perſeverance had preſented, ſet an example of generoſity to all other commanders, 
in a ſimilar ſituation, and granted to the vanquiſhed the ſame favourable conditions as 
had been extended to the inhabitants of Dominica, 


Tobago had no ſooner ſubmitted: to the dominion of France, than the Britiſh fleet;. 
under admiral Rodney, appeared in fight. M. de Graſſe immediately got under fail, and 
offered the enemy battle ; but the Engliſh, foiled in their efforts to-prevent the reduc- 
tion of the ifland, declined the encounter; and the French admiral re-conveyed the mar- 
quis de Bouillé to Martinico, touched at the Havannah to receive a ſupply of money, and, 
with twenty-eight ſail of the line, and.ſeveral frigates, directed his courſe towards Ame- 
rica, and anchored in the Cheſapeak the laſt day in Auguſt. 


| General Arnold, who had lately forſaken the American cauſe and joined the Britiſh 

troops, had been detached from New York, with a ſelect body of forces, to make an ir- 
ruption into the provinee of Virginia, the extenfive plantations of which had largely 
contributed to furniſh- the reſources of congreſs. The French, who were ſtationed at 
Rhode Ifland, deemed this a proper opportunity for atoning for their paſt inactivity, and 
for rendering an eſſential ſervice to their allies, by cutting off the retreat of Arnold and 
his party from-the Cheſapeax. To reconnoitre that bay a ſhip of the line and ſome fri- 
gates were diſpatched, which fell in with and captured the Romulus, a Britiſh man of 
war, of forty-four guns; and ſoon after count Rochambeau ſailed with the land forces- 
from Rhode Ifland, under convoy. of monſieur Ternay's fleet. 


Off Cape Henry, the Freneh admiral was ſurprized by the unexpected appearance of 
the Britiſh ſquadron under admiral Graves; an action immediately enſued, which, though 
partial and indeciſtwe, ſo far diſabled the French ſnips as to render their return to Rhode 
Iſland a matter of neceſſity, by which means the project of giving aſſiſtance to the Ame- 
rioans was wholly diſconcerted, and an opportunity afforded to the Engliſh. to complete, 
with impunity, the devaſtation of Virginia. 


To that county the attention of Lord Cornwallis, who could no longer ſubſiſt in the 
exhauſted province of Carolina, was alſo directed; having traverſed a hoſtile country of 
above three hundred miles, he arrived at Peterſburgh ſome few days aſter general Philips 
had fallen a victim to the heat of the climate. He immediately aſſumed the chief com- 
mand, and was enabled, by a reinforcement of two thouſand men from New York, to 


_ «dilphy, 
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diſplay that active vigour which forms the prominent feature of his character. He pene- 
trated as ſar as Williamſburgh, the capital of Virginia; defeated, on his retreat, a conſi- 
derable corps under the marquis de la Fayette, ſent to diſpute his paſſage of James River 
and eſtabli ſued his place at arms at York town, ſituated on the · banks of the river of that 
name, which, being navigable for ſhips of and burthen, enabled him to receive 


any ſuccouis or ſupport by ſea. 


This poſt Lord Cornwallis applied himſelf, with great diligence, to fortity, in the hope 
that it would effectually ſecure him from all hoſtile attempts; but, unhappily, he was 
deſtined to find ruin where he looked for protection. By a rapid ſucceſſion of the moſt 
zudicious movements, Waſhington had contrived to deceive his antagoniſt Clinton; 
while count Rochambeau paſſed over from Rhode Ifland, and, in conjunction with the 
American army, menaced New Vork with an immediate attack. That poſt, with its de- 
pendencies, was kept in a ſtate of continual alarm for above ſix weeks; when the com- 
bined army rapidly traverſed the Jerſeys, croſſed the Delaware, paſſed through Phila- 
delphia, and arri ved. at the. head of the river Elk, t the bottom of the Cheſapeak. 


On the ſame day monſieur de Graſſe, with liis fleet from the Weſt Indies, arrived alſo 
in the bay, where, after blocking up York River, he inſtantly applied himſelf to ſecure 
the River James, which he eccupied with his armed veſſels and his cruiſers, to a conſi- 
derable diſtance. By this manceuvre, he not only precluded the poſſibility of a retreat to 
the Carolinas, but alſo enabled himſelf to convey, in ſecurity, the marquis de Saint 

Simon, with three thouſand three hundred land forces from the Weſt Indies, eighteen 
leagues up that river, where he affected a junction with la Fayette, who had been * 
viouſly reinforced by general Wayne, and the ſuccours from Penſylvania, 


The French fleet conſiſted of twenty-four fhips of the line, whilſt that of the enemy, 
which now approached, under the command of the, admirals Graves and Hood, did not 
exceed nineteen ; but the chief object of M. de Graſſe was the capture of lord Com- 
wallis's army; he expected, moreover, every hour to be joined by the ſquadron from 
Rhode Ifland, commanded, fince the death of, M. Ternay, by monſieur de Barras, who, 
he knew, had lately failed with ſeveral tranſports, and a train of artillery, for the ſiege of 
New York ; and fifteen hundred of his own ſeamen were ſtill employed in tranſporting 
the French troops up James River. Under theſe circumſtances he prudently determined 
to aft with caution, and rather.to avoid defeat than to ſeek for conqueſt ; accordingly, 
though he ſtood out to ſea, and engaged the Engliſh fleet, he was ſatisfied with main- 
-taining the honour of the French flag; and, without attempting to improve his advan- 
tage, he retired to his former ſtation in Cheſapeak . where he was, ſoon after, | 
r rakcEBt the arrival of monſicur.de Barras. 


Lord 
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Lord Cornwallis, who, with ſever thoufand ſelect troops, ſtill occupied Vork Town, 
was now cloſely inveſted by the united forces of France and America. The count de 
Rochambeau, and the marquis de la Fayette, with an equal number of F rench, extended. 
from a river above the town, to a moraſs in the center, where they were met by the Ame- 
ricans under Waſhington, who occupied the oppoſite fide from the river to that ſpot. 
M. de Graſſe was entirely maſter of Chefapeak Bay; and the duke de Lauzun, with 
his legion, and a body of Virginia militia under general Wieden, already preſſed the 
Britiſh poſt at Glouceſter Point, which was defended by colonel Tarleton, with about ſix 
hundred infantry and cavalry. 


The commanders of the allied forces, having thus ſurrounded their enemy on all ſides, 
began to preſs their attacks with a degree of vivacity that precluded every hope of relief; 
the works of the Engliſh were penetrated by an hundred pieces of heavy ordmance ; 
their defences were in many places ruined, and moſt of their guns were ſilenced. Two 
redoubts, which ſtill incommoded the progreſs of the allied army, were attacked and car- 
ried during the night; and the fate of Lord Cornwallis, from that moment, appeared - 
unavoidable. Some damages, occaſioned by two judicious and ſpirited ſallies made by the 
Engliſh commander, were ſpeedily repaired; and his attempt to eſcape to the oppoſite 
fide of the river was fruſtrated by the 1 weather, and by the vigilance of the 
French ſhips of war. 


Matters were now brought to a eriſis: ten days after the trenches were firſt opened, 
every preparation was made for a final aſſault; but this ſcene of carnage was averted by 
the prudence of the Britiſh: commander, who, convinced of his inability to reſiſt force ſo 
ſuperior, determined not wantonly to ſacrifice the lives of the gallant men entruſted to 
his care; he, accordingly, opened a negociation, by which the troops under his command 
ſubmitted, on the thirteenth of October, to become priſoners of war. The Guadaloupe 
frigate, of twenty-four guns, with ſeveral tranſports, and fifteen hundred ſeamen, were, 
in the diviſion of the ſpoil, aſſigned to M. de Graſſe, in return for the French naval 
power and affiſtance ; but the land forces, amounting to between five and fix thouſand 
men, became the captives of the Americans. | 


This deciſive atchievement moſt eſſentially contributed to eſtabliſh the independence 
of America. The French officers diſtinguiſhed themſelves as much by their humanity,. 
in the moment of victory, as by their courage in the hour of danger; and lord Corn- 
wallis, in his official diſpatches, bore the moſt honourable teſtimony to their merit 
Their delicate ſenſibility of our ſituation,” —ſaid the Engliſh commander—* their 
«« generous and preſſing offers of money, both public and private, to any amount, has 
really gone beyond what I can poſſibly deſcribe ; and will, I hope, make an impreſſion 
on the breaſt of every Britiſh officer, whenever the fortune of war ſhould put any of 
them into our power.“ | 
This 
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This was not the only advantage obtained by the houſe of Bourbon during the pre- 
ſent campaign. The arms of Spain were ſo ſucceſsful in America, as to reduce all the 
Britiſh ſettlements on the Miſſiſippi, and to effect the total reduction of the provinces of 
Weſt Florida. Penſacola ſurrendered to Don Bernardo de Galvez, the Spaniſh governor 
of Loulſiane, on the ninth of May. The reduction of the place was facilitated by a 
ſnell from the Spaniards, which accidentally burſt by the door of the magazine of an ad- 

vanced redoubt, ſet fire to the powder within, and reduced, in an inſtant, the body of the 
redoubt to a heap of rubbiſh. By the exploſion, ſeventy - ſix ſoldiers and ſailors loſt their 
lives, and twenty-four were dangerouſly wounded. Even after this unfortunate diſaſter, 
the garriſon continued to defend the place with great gallantry, but were obliged to ſub- 
mit to the very ſuperior force of the enemy. The Spaniſh commander granted them 
'honourable: terms of capitulation, and, in other reſpects, treated his vanquiſhed foes with 
great generoſity and humanity. | hs 


But Gibraltar, the favourite jet! of the court of Madrid, ſtill continued to deride 
her attempts, though planned with prudence, and conducted with vigour. On the 
twenty- ſeventh of November, a moſt ſpirited ſally was made by the Britiſh garriſon, 
with a view to ſtorm and deſtroy the whole of the advanced. works of the Spaniards, 

| which, after immenſe labour and expence, were arrived at the higheſt ſtate of perfection. 
The detachment which was appointed for this enterprize was formed in three columns, 
and marched ſrom the garriſon at the ſetting of the moon, about three o'clock in the 
morning. The columns were ſeverally compoſed of an advanced corps, a body of 
-pioneers, artillery- men carrying combuſtibles, and a ſuſtaining corps, with a reſerve at 
:the rear. The pioneers of the left column were ſeamen; they attacked the Spaniſh 
works with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that the troops who were appointed to defend them 
gave way on all ſides, and abandoned their ſtupendous works with great precipitation, and 
in the utmoſt conſternation. The pioneers and artillery-men exerted themſelves in ſo 
wonderful a manner, and ſpread their fire with ſuch amazing rapidity, that, in half an 
hour, two mortar-batteries of ten thirteen- inch mortars, and three batteries of fix guns 
each, with all the lines of approach, communication, and traverſe, were in flames, and 
were entirely reduced to aſhes. The mortars and cannon were ſp ked, and their beds, car- 
| riages, and platforms deſtroyed. The aſtoniſhed Spaniards, ſeeing all oppoſition to be 
4 fruitleſs, offered no other reſiſtance than an ill- directed fire of round and grape ſhot 
from the forts of Saint Barbara, Saint Philipe, and the batteries on the lines; and re- 
.mained in their camp ſpectators of the conflagration. The whole of this brave detach- 
ment, which had ſuſtained very N loſs, was in the fortreſs again by five o bie juſt 
before the: break of day. 


Holland. unprepared abroad and diſonited at home. was an ally that claimed the more 
mmediate attention and ſupport of the court of Verfailles; the Britiſh commanders had 


_ eagerly invaded the iſland of Saint Euſtatius, in the Weſt Indies, which had become the 
| general 
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general magazine of all nations; but the conquerors reaped not that advantage they ex- 
pected from the general confiſcation; ſeveral of the veſſels richly laden with ſpoil were 
intercepted on their voyage to Europe, and even in ſight of the Britiſh coaſt, by Mon- 
fieur de la Motte Piquet, who was cruizing off the Lizard with fix ſhips of the line and 
five frigates. And before the cloſe of the year, the iſland itſelf was recovered by the ac- 
tivity of the marquis de Boville, who ſuddenly landed with a ſelect body of troops from 
Martinico, ſurprized the Englith commandant, and reſtored Saint Euſtatius to the domi- 
nion of the Dutch the very day before count de Graſſe caſt anchor at Fort Royal, after 
his deciſive triumph on the coaſt of America. | 


But it was in the eaſt that the republic of Holland was moſt open to attack ; and her 
excluſive poſſeſſion of the Spice Iflands, her wealthy and populous ſettlement of Ba- 
tavia, afforded the moſt faſcinating allurements to her enemies. In the beginning of the 
war France had the mortification to learn that her ſettlements throughout Aſia had been 
reduced by the ſuperior power of the Engliſh ; ſhe, therefore, readily liſtened to propo- 
ſals which tended to reſtore her own colonies, in that quarter of the globe, and to ſecure 
thoſe of her ally. She accordingly ſigned a treaty with the Republic, by which her 
troops were to be put in poſſeflion of the Cape of Good Hope, a port on the African 
coaſt, particularly commodious for refreſhments on the long voyage to India; and ſhe * 
alſo engaged to detach an armament to act in conjunction with the Dutch forces in 


the Eaſt, 


In order to fulfil this treaty, at the ſame time that the count de Graſſe ſailed from 
Breſt to the Weſt-Indies, Monſieur de Suffrein, with five ſhips of the line and a conſi- 
ſiderable body of land forces, was ſent to the Eaſt Indies and the Cape of Good Hope. 
On his arrival at Saint Jago, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands—on the ſixteenthof April— 
he deſcried a Britiſh ſquadron, of nearly equal force, at anchor within the harbour ; this 
had ſailed from England, under the conduct of commodore Johnſtone, much about the 
ſame time as Suffrein had quitted Breſt, and was deſigned to take by ſurprize the Dutch 
ſettlements at the Cape of Good Hope. The impetuoſity of Suffrein prevailed over 
his reſpe& to the crown of Portugal, .and he made no ſcruple to enter a neutral har- 
bour as an enemy, and to attack the Engliſh. But though, in this enterprize, he diſplay- 
ed the moſt daring ſpirit and undaunted reſolution, yet all the efforts of courage only 
ferved to expoſe his ſhips to the deſtructive fire of the enemy, who derived from his ſi-, 
tuation adyantages that neither {kill nor courage could compenſate. The French W e 
mander was reluctantly compelled to abandon the attack, and, aſter touching at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and reinforcing that ſettlement with a ſufficient number of troops to ſe- 
cure it from inſult, he ſteered to the iſland of Mauritius, to join the count d'Orves, 
who, aſter the loſs of Pondicherry, had aſſembled at that place the ſcattered remnant of 
the 4 * ſorces. 
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But while France rather hoped than expected to eſtabliſh her ancient power and in- 
fluence on the coaſt of Coromandel, her ambitious views were ſeconded by a new and 
formidable enemy to Great Britain, who ſuddenly burſting through the unguarded paſſes, 
| deluged with his troops the ſettlements of the Engliſh. This daring invader was 

Hyder Ally, regent of the kingdom of Myſore, whoſe ſucceſsful ambition had raiſed him 
from the humble fituation of a ſoldier of fortune to the command of a valuable, well- 
regulated, and extenſive country; and who had eſtabliſhed ſuch a military force as India 
had never beheld, and was, indeed, thought incapable of producing. He had, more than 
once, diſputed the honour of victory with the Engliſh Eaſt India company; and, though 
frequently defeated, he ſtill appeared formidable, and had even menaced, with his martial 
ſquadrons, the capital of the victors, who were confounded by the rapid evolutions of 2 
T7 that prectuded all flight, and derided all purſuit. 


The Engliſh had excited the reſentment of this Eaftern chieftain by the reduction of 
Mahé, a ſettlement eſtabliſhed within his dominions, but belonging to the French. En- 
couraged by the neglect of the government of Madras, he penetrated through the 
Gauts—narrow paſſes in the mountains, which ſeparate his territories from thoſe of the 
Engliſh—and, with incredible celerity, extended his ſanguinary depredations over the face 
of the Carnatic. A conſiderable detachment, the flower of the Engliſh army, was 
overwhelmed, after a gallant reſiſtance, by the irreſiſtible weight of his cavalry, The 
- Engliſh general Munro, who commanded the principal army belonging to the ſettlement 
of Madras, was compelled to retreat before his ſucceſsful arms: Madras even trembled 
for her ſafety ; and the progreſs of the victor was only checked by the arrival of general 
Coote, with a large reinforcement from the province of Bengal. On the firſt of July 
that gallant officer brought Hyder to a general action between Porto Novo and Mootea- 
pollam: when, after an obſtinate conflict, the latter ſuſtained a total defeat; his nume- 
rous cavalry, however, was ſtill ſpread over the fertile kelds of the Carnatic, and ex- 
tended on every fide the terror of his name, 


It was at this critical juncture, that the Engliſh firſt received the intelligence of a rup- 
ture with the United States of Holland, and they diſplayed no ſmall degree of vigour in 
attacking the ſettlements of the Dutch before they could co-operate with or receive aſ- 
fiſtance from Hyder. In Bengal, Chinſura; on the coaſt of Coromandel, Negapatnam ; 
and Trincomalé, in the iſtand of Ceylon, were ſurprized or reduced by the Engliſh; 
and Holland beheld, with terror, that ſtorm which threatened her ſettlements in Sumatra, 
Java, and the Moluccas. | 


Though the French had great reafon to be contented with the operations of the cam- 
paign, the ſatisfaction they derived from thence was more than counterbalanced by the 
diſpleaſure they experienced on the diſmiſſal of a miniſter in whom they placed the moſt 


unbounded confidence. Monſieur Neckar, by his management of the finances, had ac- 
quired 
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quired the eſteem and applauſe of the nation ; but the auſterity of his temper had excited 
diſguſt in the minds of thoſe who enjoyed the confidence of their ſovereign. By them, 
| the repeated reformg he had recommended were repreſented as inconſiſtent with the dig- 
nity of the crown ; and he was at length diſmiſſed from his office of director- general of 
the finances, which was conferred on monſieur Joli de Fleuri, counſellor of ſtate. 


The memorable occurrences of this year were cloſed by the birth of the dauphin, an 
event which cauſed the greateſt rejoicings throughout the kingdom; the young prince was 
baptized by the cardinal de Rohan ; the count de Provence and the princeſs Elizabeth 
repreſented, as ſponſors, the emperor of Germany and the princeſs of Piedmont, and be- 
ſtowed on their royal nephew the names of Lewis, Joſeph, Xavier, and Francis. 


A. D. 1182.) The ſiege of Minorca, which had been undertaken in the laſt cam- 
paign, was terminated in the beginning of the preſent, by the ſurrender of Saint Phi- 
lip's; the garriſon were made priſoners of war; and their commander, general Murray, 
acknowledged, in the moſt expreſs terms, the humane treatment they experiened from 
the victorious leaders, the duke de Crillon, and the baron de Falkenhayen. 


The capture of the army under lord Cornwallis had ſo far enereaſed the independence 
of America, that the ſubſequent operations in that quarter were confined to ſome faint 
ſtruggles made by the Engliſh in the Carolinas and Georgia. France was, therefore, at 
leiſure to direct her attention to the Eaſt and Weſt Indies; and monſieur de Graſſe from 
the Cheſapeak had ſteered his courſe to Martinico ; his naval force, when collected, cog- 
ſiſted of thirty ſhips of the line; but he had already detached four, to convoy from Saint 
Domingo the homeward-bound trade to Europe. The court of Verſailles, to ſupply 
this deficiency, had fitted out at Breſt nine ſhips of the line, under the command of -the 
marquis de Vaudreuil; theſe were accompanied by a numerous fleet of tranſports, deſ- 
tined for the ſervice of the French ſettlements in the Eaſt and Weſt; and they were eſ- 
corted by the count de Guichen, who failed, at the ſame time, with ten ſhips of the line, 
to join the grand fleet of Spain at Cadiz, On their paſſage they were met by the Eng- 
liſh fleet of twelve ſhips of the line, under admiral Kempenfelt : the admirable manceuvres 
of that officer were ſeconded by the favourable ſtate of the wind; and the count de 
Guichen had the mortification to behold his convoy diſperſed, and fourteen of them, 
laden with artillery and ordnance ſtores, and having on board one thouſand and fixty-two 
ſoldiers, and five hundred and forty-eight ſeamen, taken by an inferior force. He himſelf 
continued his courſe to Cadiz; while the marquis de Vaudreuil, having detached part of his 
ſquadron to the Cape of Good Hope, with the reſt joined M. de Graſſe at Martinico. 


That active commander immediately prepared to profit by the deciſi ve ſuperiority given 
him by this reinforcement over the Engliſh ſquadron in thoſe ſeas. In conjunction with 
ide marquis de Bouillé, who had already reduced the iſland of Saint Nevis, he planned 
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the attack of Saint Chriſtopher's, one of the moſt conſiderable of the Weſt India iſlands 
that yet remained in the poſſeſſion of Great Britain. The marquis landed with eight 
thouſand men and a formidable train of artillery, while the count de Graſſe dec upied 
with his fleet Baſſeterre Road, and ſeemed to preclude all hopes of relief. General Fra- 
zer, the Engliſh commander, immediately retired to Brimſtone-Hill, a ſtrong poſt, which 
he expreſſed his. determination of defending to the laſt extremity. But the operations of 
the French were ſoon interrupted by the appearance of a Britiſh ſquadron of twenty-two 
ſhips of the line, conducted by admiral Hood, an officer of approved {ill and courage. 
The count de Graſſe. whoſe naval force conſiſted of twenty-nine large ſhips, immediate- 
ly quitted his ſation to encounter his daring adverſary. The action was partial and inde- 
ciſive; but, in the courſe of it, the Engliſh admiral, by a ſudden change of diſpoſition, 
deceived. his antagoniſt, eluded his attack, and preſſing towards the iſland, gained the 
very anchorage in Baſſeterre Road that the French fleet had quitted. | | 


Though the count de Graſſe could not refuſe his Anden to the ſuperior dexterity 
of his adverſary, he was by no means diſpoſed to leave him in quiet poſſeſſion of his ad- 
vantage. The next morning he attacked, with his whole force, the Engliſh ſquadron 
from vau to rear; but theſe ſuſtained with a ſteady fire the repeated efforts of the 
French ; and though the count, in the courſe of the evening, renewel the attempt, the 
damage which his ſhips had ſuſtained compelled him reluctantly to deſiſt. 


The marquis de Bouillé watched, with extreme anxiety, the operations of the rival 
fleets, on the reſult of which his own fate ſeemed ſo materially to depend; but, undiſ- 
mayed by the check which M. de Graſſe had experienced, he continued to preſs his at- 
tacks with additional ardour. Brimſtone-Hill was cloſely inveſted on every fide, and 
while he confided the blockade of that important poſt to the marquis de Saint Simon, 
he himſelf marched, with four thouſand troops, to encounter a detachment that had been 
landed from the Britiſh ſhips. Although the number of theſe, amounting only to two 
thouſand four hundred men, was by no means formidable, yet their ſituation rendered an 
attack imprudent ; and the marquis contented himſelf with a vigilant obſervance of their 
- motions, which, debarring them of all hopes of either effecting a junction with, or af- 
fording ſuccour to their countrymen, induced them to reimbark. In the mean time, 
every moment was aſſiduouſſy employed in the annoyance of the Engliſh intrenched at 
Brimſtone- Hill; the marquis de Bouillé again reſumed the command of the beſiegers; 

and the inceſſant fire of his artillery reduced the works and buildings to a heap of ruins. 
In this ſituation, the enemy conſented to ſurrender a place that was no longer tenable ; 
and the humanity of the marquis granted the ſame favourable terms of capitulation as 
had been accorded to the garriſons and inhabitants of the other iſlands which the French 


arms phe reduced. 
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As ſoon as the Engliſh admiral was informed of the fate of Saint Chriſtopher's, he 
determined to abandon a ſituation which was no longer either uſeful or ſecure ; and this 
reſolution he executed with a ſecrecy and celerity that prevented all danger from the ſu- 
perior force of the count de Graſſe. He cut his cables during the night, and, failing 
from Baſſeterre Road, ſteered his courſe towards Barbadoes, in the hope of joining a con- 
fiderable ſquadron that was hourly expected from England; while the count de Gralle 
and the marquis de — after reducing the ſmall iſland of Montſerrat, returned to- 


Martinico. 


In that road one hundred and fifty tranſports, with a large quantity of artillery, and 
a conſiderable body of land- forces, had been aſſembled for the purpoſe of accompliſhing 

a ſcheme which had for its object the total extinction of the Britiſh power in the Weſt 
Indies. The count de Grafle, whoſe fleet already amounted to thirty-ſix fail of the 
line, was to have been joined by a ſtrong Spaniſh ſquadron from the Havannah ; and 
the united force of the houſe of Bourbon was to have been directed againſt Jamaica, the. 
moſt flouriſhing ſettlement belonging to the Engliſh in that quarter of the globe. 


In purſuance of this deſign, the count quitted Fort Royal Bay, about the beginning. 
of April, to proceed to the place of his deſtination; but he had ſcarce loſt ſight of the 
land of Martinico, before he deſeried the Britiſh fleet, commanded by admiral Rodney, 
and, by late reinforcements from Europe, encreaſed to thirty-ſix ſail of the line. He 
immediately hoiſted the fignal for battle, and ſuſtained, with great intrepidity, the attack 
of the enemy; but, intent on the grand object of his court, he wiſely availed himſelf of 
a favourable wind, and bore away towards Guadaloupe.. . 


But fortune, which had hitherto ſmiled on all the enterprizes of France, now deigned' 
to caſt a propitious look on her adverſary. The Zelé, a ſeventy- four gun ſhip, had ſuſ- 
tained conſiderable damage in the late action; and though the count de Graſſe had gained 
a conſiderable ſtart of admiral Rodney, he was now reduced to the unpleaſant alternative 
of ſacrificing the ſhattered veſſel, which was unable to keep pace with the fleet, or of. 

hazarding the ſucceſs of. his expedition by a ſecond engagement. 


The road which prudence pointed out was too plain to be miſtaken, but a high, though, 
on this occaſion, a miſſaten, ſenſe of honour, impelled him to reject her dictates, and he 
determined rather to riſk the failure of the important expedition with which he was en- 
truſted, than quietly to ſuffer the loſs of a ſingle ſhip; he, therefore, bore down to the 
ſuccour of the Zelẽ, and reſcued her from ſome ſhips of the enemy. who were on the 
point of attacking. her. The approach. of night prevented an immediate action; but in 
the morning of the twelfth of April the French admiral found that the Engliſh had 
gained the wind of him, and that he muſt Rake the. fortune of France on a deciſive en- 
gagement, 

The. 
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The battle began at ſeven in the morning, and laſted, with unremitting fury, till half paſt 
ſix in the evening, when the ſetting ſun put an end to the conteſt. The French ſuſtain» 
ed a total defeat; the Ville de Paris of one hundred and ten guns, commanded by count 
de Graſſe himſelf, the Glorieux, the Hector, and the Cæſar of ſeventy-four, with the 
Ardent of ſixty, were compelled to ſtrike their colours to the Britiſh flag: the Cæſar ſoon 
after caught fire and blew up; while the marquis de Vaudreuil collected part of the 
ſcattered fleet, and, with nineteen fail of the line, effected his eſcape to Martinico ; the 
reſt, ſhattered and diſperſed, endeavoured to reach the neareſt ports, and elude the purſuit 
of the victors. The number of men loſt on this occaſion has never been aſcertained, as 

the political caution of France in concealing the extent of her diſaſters precludes the 
poſſibility of inveſtigating ſimilar facts. The fhips that were taken had on board, at the 
commencement of the action, four thouſand ſeven hundred and fifty men, including 
troops; and, by their capture, the Engliſh were ſo fortunate as to make themſelves maſ- 
ters of the hattering cannon, travelling carriages, and train of artillery, which had been 
deſtined for the reduction of Jamaica, but which were now devoted to the purpoſe of 
encreaſing the ſtrength of that valuable ſettlement. But as the action was ſo deſperate 
and deciſive, the French had rather reaſon to congratulate themſelves on the eſcape of 
| ſo many ſhips, than to deplore-the magnitude of their laſs, great as it undoubtedly was. 
As the ſhips in the rear diviſion of the Engliſh, under admiral Hood, had ſuſtained, 
comparatively, but little damage in the aCtion, it ſeems probable that, if they had been 
ſuffered to purſue the flying ſquadron of M. de Vaudreuil, the victory might have been 
much more complete. But, in naval actions, ſo much depends upon circumſtances 
which none but profeſſional men are competent to appreciate, that no ITE as to 
the conduct of a. commander {ſhould be raſhly hazarded. 


It is certain that the count de Graſſe endeavoured to make amends for his want of 
prudence in hazarding an engagement, by a diſplay of the moſt intrepid courage during 
the action; though wounded, he continued to defend his ſhip to the laſt extremity, and, 

before he conſented to ſtrike his flag, the Ville de Paris reſembled a wreck. He was re- 
.ceived on board the Barfleur with thoſe marks of reſpect which the truly brave never fail 
to ſhew to each other; after remaining a ſhort time at Jamaica, he was conveyed to Eng- 
land, and was there honoured by the conſtant attention of the royal family; while the 
applauſe of the multitude, who admired the perſonal gallantry of their enemy, contri- 
buted to ſooth the painful recollection of defeat. 


The misfortunes of France ended not with the twelfth of April. The Cato and the 
Jaſon, two men of war of ſixty · four guns each, with the Aimable of thirty-two, and the 
Ceres of eighteen, were taken by a ſquadron under admiral Hood, detached, ſo late as the 
Dfighteenth of April, from the main Engliſh fleet. Nor were the French more fortunate 
In Europe, for, in that month, the Pegaſe, of ſeventy-four guns, and the Actionnaire, of 
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ſixty-four, which had failed from Breſt for the Eaſt Indies, with ten ſhips of their con- 
voy, were captured by the Engliſh off Uſhant. 


The marquis de Vaudreuil, after the late defeat, ſteered, with all the ſhips he could col- 
Ie, from Cape Francois to America ; but not till he had detached monſieur Perouſe, in 
the Sceptre, of ſeventy-four guns, with two large frigates, againſt the remote poſleſſons 
of the Engliſh Hudſon's Bay company. As-the marquis was unacquainted with the de- 
ſenceleſs ſtate of the ſettlements, he added three hundred ſoldiers, with ſome mortars and 
cannon, for the purpoſe of beſieging any place that might offer reſiſtance. 


But the greateſt, and, indeed, the only difficulties which monſieur Perouſe was deſ- 
tined to encounter, were thoſe which attended the navigation of obſcure ſtraits and 
gulphs, among the frozen regions of the north; and, for three weeks, from the moment 
that they paſſed the iſtands of Reſolution, which mark the entrance into Hudſon's 
ſtraits, they were inceſſantly expoſed to the moſt imminent danger. Notwithſtanding the 
power of the ſun, in the month of July, the ſhips, at one time, were ſo ſaſt locked up 
in the ice, that the ſeamen walked from one to the other; and, even after they had ex- 
tricated themſelves, things appeared ſo hopeleſs, that monſieur Perouſe began to entertain 
thoughts of ſending back his own ſhip, the Sceptre, with one of the frigates, to the 
Weſt Indies, and of wintering himſelf, with the other frigate and a part of the troops, 
in the bay. So ſevere a trial of his conſtancy was, however, prevented by the appear- 
ance of a ſmall opening in the ice two days afterwards, Through this the ſhips fo:ced 
their way with a preſs of ſail, and ſoon after diſcovered, to their no ſmall joy, the Eng- 

gliſh colours flying from a fort on the banks of Churchill river. 


Some compenſation ſor the toils and dangers of the voyage was afforded by the faci- 
lity, though not by the importance, of the conqueſt: the forts of the Hudſon's Bay com- 
pany were wholly unprovided with troops, and their only garriſon conſiſted of a motley 
crew of ſtorekeepers, clerks, and ſervants, who ſurrendered on the firſt appearance of an 
European enemy. Some few ſought ſhelter in the deep and impenetrable woods ; and- 
monſieur Perouſe having, by the. deſtruction of the forts and merchandize, completed 
the object of his expedition, had yet the humane precaution to preſerve one of the maga- 

zines, in which he depoſited proviſions, arms, and ammunition, for the uſe and ſubſiſt- 
ence of the fugitives who had eluded his purſuit, and who, during the long and approach- 
ing winter,. could not have received any relief from England. 


While France roſe ſuperior to the preſſure of calamity, and diſplayed, in every quarter: 
of the globe, that active ſpirit which could not be repreſſed by defeat; that leſs im- 
petuous, but more patient, courage of the Spaniards was ſtill exerciſed in the inceſſant 
ſiege of Gibraltar. The duke de Crillon, after the reduction of Minorca, was entruſted 
with the conduct of. this. more arduous enterprize; and the count d'Artois aud the duke 
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de Bourbon, reſigned the eaſe and luxury of Verſailles, and repaired to the Spa- 
niſh camp. | 


But they had ſcarce arrived before they had the mortification of beholding the princi- 
pal advanced works of the beſiegers deſtroyel. A heavy fire of carcaſſes, hot-ſhot and 
ſhells, from the batteries of the garriſon, in the morning of the cighth of September, 
had the molt dreadful effect on the batteries and works of the Spaniards, many of which 
ſuſtained irreparable damage. The enſuing morn the Spaniards in vain endeavoured to 
retaliate the injury, by playing, with one hundred pieces of cannon and ſixty mortars, | 
upon the garriſon ; but the impenetrable rock derided their efforts; and the premature 


attempt was only productive of inconvenience to the aſſailants, 


Yet the court of Madrid, though often baffled, till perſevered; and to cut off the 
garriſon of Gibraltar from all hopes of relief, the combined fleets of France and Spain, 
conſiſting of forty-four ſhips of the line, were directed to block up the harbour, This 
was but the prelude to a new and different mode of attack, which had been planned by 
the chevalier d'Argon, an officer of diſtinction in the ſervice of France, and on which 
the moſt ſanguine expectations were founded. Ten ſhips of different ſizes, from fix 
hundred to fourteen hundred tons burthen, were converted into floating batteries. They 
were ſecured by every art which the ingenuity of man could deviſe, and provided with 
every offenſive or defenſive material that experience ſuggeſted, or the wealth of Spain 
could ſupply. Their maſſy decks were furniſhed with one hundred and forty-two braſs 
guns, each of them carrying balls of twenty-ſix pounds, for immediate uſe, and ſeventy 
more, for the purpoſe of replacing occaſional deficiences. They were ſupported by a 
ſufficient number of frigates; and three hundred large boats were alſo collected for the 
| purpoſe of conveying the troops that were ready to avail themſelves of the confuſion of 
the garriſon, and the breaches which it was expected the floating batteries muſt ſoon oe- 
eaſion. But the defence of that important fortreſs was entruſted to an officer, whoſe vi- 
gilance, courage, and reſolution were never excelled; and who united the ſpirit and ac- 


tivity of youth with-the-caution and experience of age. 


Oathethirteenth of September, the floating batteries being fully prepared, and the wind 
favourable, thoſe fatal engines of deſtruction proceeded to take their ſtations oppoſite the 
New and Old Moles, and the encampment at Europa Point, thoſe under the command of 
Don Moreno and the prince of Naſſau leading the van: and, after ſuſtaining a heavy 
fire from the batteries of the enemy, they ſucceeded in the attempt to moor themſelves at 
the diſtance of one hundred and forty toiſes from the rock. While theſe batteries main- 
tained a heavy and well- directed fire upon the garriſon, the Spaniſh lines and advanced 
batteries on ſhore ſupported them, with a view of dividing the enemy's attention, 


It 
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It was intended that ſeveral diviſions of gun and mortar boats ſhould proceed, ſo as te 
Aank the garriſon along the front, and to direct their fire to ſuch particular ſpots as 
might ſeem proper, in order that the troops—eſpecially thoſe employed on the batteries— 
might receive all the annoyance poſſible ; but a meaſure, ſo eſſential to the ſucceſs of the 
ſcheme, could not poſſibly be carried into execution, on account of the violence of the 
wind, and the conſequent ſwell of the ſea, Other material obſtacles alſo occurred to de- 
feat the intention of ſending ſhips to make a diverſion towards Europa Point. Hence all 
the enemy's batteries, that were unexpoſed to the fire of the Spaniards from the land, 
were employed, uninterruptedly, againſt the floating batteries, into which ſhells, round 
and grape ſhot, and red-hot balls were inceſſantly poured, 


Though this dreadful fire was returned without intermiſſion, the continual diſcharge 
of hot balls kept up by the enemy was ſuch, as rendered all the precautions taken in the 
conſtruction of the floating batteries of no effect; for the balls, by lodging in their 
| ſides, neceſſarily occaſioned the fire to ſpread throughout the veſſel. But, during the 
day, the flames thus enkindled, were ſpeedily extinguiſhed ; as night, however, approach- 
ed, and the fire of the Engliſh by no means relaxed, all the floating batteries, with the 
gun and mortar boats, became unmanageable; and thoſe commanded by Don Moreno and 
the prince of Naſſau, began to burn with ſuch violence as rendered their preſervation 
impoſſible. 


The enempy's fire, having now no oppoſition, was attended with more fatal effects, and in 
a few hours all the floating batteries were in flames, while the gun- boats of the Engliſh 
prevented the Spaniards from approaching to the aſſiſtance of their countrymen : to 
avoid the rapid progreſs of one deſtruCtive element, the miſerab'e men were compelled 
to confide themſelves to another; part periſhed by the fire; part were overwhelmed 
by the ſea; and the ſcanty remnant was only ſaved by the Britiſh ſeamen, who diſ- 
played their humanity in riſking their own lives in the attempt to preſerye thoſe of their 
enemies, Every one of the floating batteries were deſtroyed. 


One reſource ſtill remained for the accompliſhment of the obje& which the houſe of 
Bourbon "ſeemed to have ſo much at heart; and the beſiegers, thus fatally repulſed in 
every aſſault, now reſolved to wait with patience the flow but certain effects of famine. 
With a view to prevent the garriſon from receiving any ſupplies, the combined fleets were 
directed to ſtretch acroſs the bay; but even this diſpoſition could not enſure ſucceſs; a 
violent tempeſt that aroſe ſhattered their ſhips, and drove on ſhore the Triumphant, a 
Spaniſh man of war of ſeventy-four guns; and the Engliſh fleet of thirty-four ſail of 
the line, with a conſiderable convoy, entered the ſtraits, in the month of October, and 
landed the troops and proviſions for the relief of Gibraltar. On their return a partial 
and indeciſi ve action took place off the ſtrait's mouth; but the Engliſh had already ef- 
fected the object of their expedition; and the French and Spaniſh commanders judged 
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it not prudent to preſs an engagement which, if adverſe, might be attended with the moſt 
fatal conſequences, and, if ſucceſsful, could not tend to the immediate reduCtion of 
the fortreſs. 


The war, meanwhile, was maintained in the Eaſt with increaſe of ardour, and the coaſts 
of Coromandel were ſtained with the blood of the contending powers. From the Cape 
of Good Hope monſieur Suffrein had proceeded, with favourable winds, to the ifland of 
Mauritius, where he reſigned the command to his ſuperior officer, count d'Orves; and 
the French fleet, encreaſed by this junction to ten ſhips of the line, and one of fifty 
guns, beſides ſeveral large frigates, ſailed for the coaſt of Coromandel, accompanied by a 
number of tranſports and ſtore ſhips, with a conſiderable body of land forces. On the 
voyage, the count d'Orves, whoſe zeal for the ſervice had riſen ſuperior to the infirmities 
of an impaired conſtitution, expired, and the ſole command of the fleet devolved on 
monſieur Suffrein, whoſe {kill and courage entitle him to a place among the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed naval commanders of the age, 


On his paſſage he fell in with the Hannibal, a Britiſh man of war of fifty guns, 
which, after a gallant but fruitleſs reſiſtance, was compelled to ſurrender, and ſwelled 
the number of the French ſquadron. With this addition to his ſtrength he directed his 
courſe along the Coromandel coaſt, and entered Madras roads, in the hope of furprizing, 
according to the intelligence he had received, the Engliſh admiral, Sir Edward Hughes, 
with only ſix ſhips of the line. The eafy deſtruction of this force he conſidered himſelf 
capable of effecting; the loſs of the numerous trading ſhips and tranſports in the road 
muſt have been the inevitable conſequence of ſuch a diſaſter; and while by that means 
terror would have been. ſpread through the town of Madras, the French forces, joined 
by Hyder Ally's numerous army, would have carried on their attacks againſt it by land; 
and the victorious ſquadron: would have affailed it by ſea, 


But this flattering illuſion, which monfieur Suffrein had ſo fondly cheriſhed, was 
ſpeedily diſpelled, and his hopes of finiſhing the war by one deciſive blow ſoon vaniſhed ; 
for, to his utter ſurprize, he found that the Engliſh ſquadron had, ſome few days before, 
deen joined by a reinforcement from Europe. Admiral Hughes had, at the ſame time, 
been apprized of the approach of Suffrein; his crews had been ſtrengthened by the ac- 
ceſſion of three hundred land forces from Madras; and the French commander now be- 
0 held, inſtead of the defenceleſs ſquadron he had hoped to ſurprize, nine ſhips of the line, 
"i drawn up in proper order, and ready to receive him. 


Under theſe. circumſtances, monſieur Suffrein gave up his intention of attacking the 
enemy, and ſtood out to ſea, with the intention of diſembarking the land forces deſtined 
to ſupport Hyder Ally. The Engliſh, who penetrated his deſign, immediately follow- 
ed; in the courſe of the purſuit. they took ſix tranſports, one of which had three hun- 
dred 
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dred troops on board; and on the ſeventeenth of February, the two fleets came ſuffi- 
ciently near each other to engage; the action, however, was but partial, for the wind 
was ſo favourable to the French that they were enabled to bring eight of their beſt ſhips 
to bear upon five of the enemy's, while the remainder of the Engliſh ſquadron were 
prevented from ſharing in the ation. This unequal conflict was maintained, with great 
reſolution, for ſeveral hours; night only parted the combatants ; the Engliſh admiral di- 
refed his courſe to Trincamale, while monſieur Suffrein, anxious to ſecure the retreat 
of his convoy, ſtood off to the north-eaſt, 


The French commander, having attained this important object, once more ſet fail in 
ſearch of the enemy, The latter, during this interval, had been reinforced from Europe, 
by two men of war of ſeventy- ſour guns each; but this formidable acceſſion of ſtrength 
did not alter the reſolution of Suffrein, who had ſtill a ſuperiority in point of numbers. 
On the twelfth of April he attacked the Engliſh fleet with great intrepidity ; leading 
the attack himſelf in the Heros of ſeventy-four guns, and continuing to engage the Eng- 
liſh admiral, for a conſiderable time, within piſtol-ſhot. The damages ſuſtained by the 
Heros induced him to ſhift his flag into the Hannibal, a French ſhip of equal force, and, 
by his ſuperior fire, he diſabled and drove out of the line the Monmouth of ſixty- four 
guns. But though every effort was made to board that ſhip, ſhe was reſcued by the maſ- 
terly manceuvres and courageous exertions of the Engliſh ; and the hoſtile fleets, after a 
bloody conteſt, in which they had diſplayed equal valour, and ſuffered equal loſs, ſepa- 
rated as if by mutual conſent. They kept ſight, however, of each other for ſeveral days 
following, but their reciprocal damages ſuſpended on both ſides all idea of attack. The 
Engliſh again retired to Trincamale, and the French ſquadron proceeded to Batacalo, 
a Dutch port in the iſland of Ceylon, about twenty leagues to the ſouthward of 
Trincamale. 


The war on land had raged with equal fury. In the general deſtruction of the French 
ſettlements, on the commencement of hoſtilities, a ſmall band had fled for ſhelter to the 
dominions of Hyder Ally, and had ever ſince, under the command of monſieur Lally, 
given vigour to the operations of that enterpriſing prince. They now, in conjunction 
with Tippoo Saib, (the fon of Hyder) who inherited the daring ſpirit of his father, at- 
tacked, on the ſixteenth of February, a Britiſh detachment under colonel. Braithwaite, 
that had encamped on the banks of the Colleroon, for the protection of Tanjore and the 
adjacent provinces. This ſmall but ſelect corps conſiſted of two thouſand veteran in- 
fantry, with thirteen field- pieces, and two hundred and fifty cavalry. For two ſucceſ- 
five days they repulſed, with undaunted reſolution, the reiterated attacks of Hyder's 
cavalry, though amounting to the formidable number of twenty thouſand ; but on the 
third they were broken by the charge of four hundred French, who advanced with 
bayonets fixed, and were led on by monſicur Lally himſelf. The bumanity of that off - 
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cer was no leſs conſpicuous than his courage; he not only iſlued orders for putting an 


immediate ſtop to the carnage, but haſtened perſonally, and with apparent hazard, to 
chaſtiſe and reſtrain! the cruel fury of the black cavalry, five of whom periſhed by his 
own hand in the generous exertion. He alſo prevailed on Tippoo Saib to commit the 
priſoners to his care, and endeavoured to ſooth their misfortunes by every mark of ten- 
derneſs and reſpect: indeed, it cannot eſcape obſervation, that, during the whole courſe 
of this war, the French and Engliſh did not leſs vie with each other in acts of generous 
compaſſion than in deeds of daring valour.—Alas ! when will that time arrive, at which 
the ſpirit of emulation among kingdoms ſhall have only virtue for its object: 


The land forces, which monſieur Suffrein had landed at Porto Novo, after his firſt en- 
gagement with the Engliſh fleet, were joined by a body of native troops belonging te 
Hyder Ally; and the combined army immediately marched to the ſiege of Cuddalore, 
The garriſon of that fortreſs, being too weak to reſiſt the arms of the allies, opened their 
gates to the victors, on the ſixth of April; and monſieur Duchemin, the French com- 
mander, having ſecured a poſt for the reception of ſuccours, an advantage of which 
France was before deſtitute, proceeded to more diſtant conqueſts. He, accordingly, in- 
veſted Peemacoli to the northward, and, after the reduction of that place, effected a 


| junction with the main army of Hyder, and, in concert with that prince, meditated an 
attack on Vandiwaſh. | 


The approach of the Engliſh compelled them to abandon that enterprize ; and the 
combined army, ſtrong, in their numbers, poſſeſſed themſelves of ſuch advantageous poſts, 
as precluded the poſſibility of attack. But the Britiſh commander, general Coote, de- 
termined, if poſſible, to bring them to action, had recourſe to a manceuvre, which effec- 
tually anſwered his purpoſe. He marched with his whole force to Arnee, a ſtrong for- 
treſs, in which Hyder's principal magazines were depoſited ; and that prince, anxious for 
the ſafety of ſo valuable a poſſeſſion, relinquiſhed his ſituation on the Red Hills, and 
marched to the relief of the garriſon. Ever rapid in his motions, and concealing the 
march of his infantry by his numerous bodies of horſe, he took the enemy by ſurprize 
on the ſecond of June ; but the {kill of the Engliſh commander, and the bravery of his 
troops, were ſucceſsfully exerted for the reſtoration of order; the attack was returned 
with ſpirit and effect; and the allies were driven from the field with conſiderable flaugh- 
ter. But the native troops, chiefly compoſed of cavalry, eaſily eluded the purſuit of the 
victors; and monſieur Duchemin had cautiouſly avoided expoſing the French, till the ar- 
rival of the marquis de Buſſy, with a ſtrong reinforcement, an event that was daily ex- 
pected, might enable them to act with efficacy. 


In conſequence of this plan, he retired to Cuddalore, which he ſtrengthened by addi- 
tional works, and rendere ſecure from any ſudden inſult. The indiſpoſition of general 
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Coote, about the ſame time, joined to a want of proviſions, compelled him to quit the 
field; ſo that no event of any conſiderable importance took place in the Carnatic, during 


the remainder of the year, 


But though the armies of either power were thus compelled to abſtain from hoſtilities, 
the rival ſquadrons of France and England till continued their bloody attacks. Mon- 
ſieur Suffrein had returned from Batacalo to the coaſt of Coromandel; and, having re- 
freſhed his fleet at the Daniſh ſettlement of Tranquebar, he proceeded from thence to 
Cuddalore, which the French had rendered their chief place at arms, both for the land 
and ſea ſervice. It was his object to attack the Engliſh fleet, before the arrival of a re- 
inforcement, which he knew had failed from England, and was impatiently expeCted at 
Madras. He was furniſhed at Cuddalore with four hundred French, and as many ſea- 
poys; and to theſe were added three hundred artillery-men, who were of the moſt eſ- 


ſential ſervice to him. 


Thus ſtrengthened, he appeared off Negapantam, where the Engliſh fleet lay at anchor; 
and admiral Hughes no ſooner deſcried his rival, than he reſigned the fecurity of his ſta- 
tion to meet him. In this action, fought on the ſixth of April, the number of ſhips on 
each ſide was the ſame as in the laſt engagement; the ſame {kill and courage were diſ- 
played; the French fleet, however, ſuffered the greateſt damage, retired firſt from action, 
and would, probably, have ſuſtained a total defeat, had not a favourable ſhift of 
wind reſcued them from impending danger. The captain of the Severe, of ſixty- ſour 
guns, even ſtruck his colours; but having by that means eſcaped the deſtructive fire of 
the Sultan, an Engliſh ſhip of ſeventy-four guns, to which he ſtruck, he renewed the 
engagement without hoiſting his colours, and retired for ſafety, into the midſt of his own 
fleet, The French commander retreated to Cuddalore, while admiral Hughes, having, 
kept the ſea about a fortnight longer, proceeded to Madras. 


Monſieur de Suffrein exerted his uſual induſtry in refitting his ſquadron; and having 
received advice from the Sieur d'Aymar, that he was arrived at Point de Galles, which 
lies on the ſouth fide of the iſland of Ceylon, in his own ſhip, the Saint Michael of 
ſixty-four guns, accompanied by the Illuſtre of ſeventy-four, and the ſecond diviſion of 
the marquis de Buſſy's troops, the French admiral immediately failed from Cuddalore, 
and having joined this ſquadron, proceeded with his whole force to the attack of Trin- 
camale, where he arrived towards the end of Auguſt. 


Having braved the fire of the Engliſh batteries, he anchored his fleet in the moſt ad- 
vantageous ſtation for the annoyance of the garriſon; the landing of the troops, under 
the conduct of the baron d'Agoult, was effected the next day, and the place was imme- 
diately inveſted. After two days, employed in the erection of batteries, thoſe on the 


left were opened early in the morning, and ſoon gained ſuch a decifive ſuperiority, that. 
the 
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the Engliſh cannon were ſilenced before night. On tlie following day, monſieur Suffrein, 
encouraged by this ſucceſs, ſummoned the garriſon to ſurrender ; and the Britiſh com- 
mandaut, convinced of the inutility of farther reſiſtance, conſented to capitulate. 


The moſt favourable conditions were ſubſcribed by the French commanders. The 
honours of war were granted in the fulleſt extent; the garriſon was to be immediately 
conveyed to Rladras, in ſhips provided at the expence of France ; the Datch inhabitants, 
as well as the garriſon, were to be ſecured in their private property ; and all the rights and 
privileges of the former were to be preſerved inviolate. | 


Monſieur de Suffrein had ſcarce taken the neceſſary meaſures for ſecuring his new 
acquiſition, when the Engliſh fleet appeared off Trincamale. Admiral Hughes had 
been lately joined by a ſhip of ſeventy-four guns; but flill the advantage was on 
the ſide of the French, and they were ſuperior to their adverſaries by one ſhip of the 
line, and two of fifty guns. In the hope of eſtabliſhing the dominion of France, on 
the Eaſtern Ocean, by a deciſive victory, monſieur de Suffrein ſtood out to ſea, and, about 
three o'clock in the afternoon of the third of September, the action became general, 
Monſieur de Suffrein himſelf in the Heros again encountered admiral Hughes in the 
Superbe, and the rival commanders maintained a cloſe and bloody conflict till the evening 
was far advanced. Soon after fix o'clock the French admiral's main and mizen maſts 
were ſhot away by the board, and an hour after he relinquiſhed the conteſt. Under 
cover of the night he retired to Trincamale, whence he ſent ſix of his captains, whom 
he accuſed of forfaking him in the hour of danger, under arreſt to the iſland of Mauri- 
tius. The approach of thoſe hurricanes which, at a certain ſeaſon of the year, ſweep, 
with deſtructive rage, the coaſts of Coromandel, compelled the hoſtile ſquadrons to con- 
ſult their mutual ſafety ; and while the French ſought ſhelter at Achem, a port belong- 
ing to the iſland of Sumatra, the Engliſh retired to the harbour of Bombay. 


While the forces.of France were thus occupied in the eaſt, the attention of her mini- 
ſlers at home was directed to the commotions which agitated the republic of Geneva. 
By the general conſtitution of Geneva, the ſovereign power of the ſtate was inveſted in 
the general council, which conſiſted of all the citizens and burgeſſes * aſſembled together ; 

but, 


The members of this republic are divided into four claſſes—The Inhabitants, Burgeſſes, Natives, and Citizens. 
Under the denomination of Inhabitants is eomprehended all ſtrangers, who eſtabliſh their reſidence within the 
bounds of the republic, either for a limited time or for life. Theſe have no ſhare in the legiſlature, nor can they 
hold any of the offices of the magiſtracy. Upon their arrival they declare their allegiance, and receive protection 
and defence. | 

The character of Bwgeſs is deemed more honourable and advantageous than that of I«bebitant. It confers partl- 
cular privileges in the proſecution of trade and commerce, of which the latter are deprived. It is a rank, how- 
ever, that may be acquired, either by dint of fayour, or through the medium of money. A ftranger, ſettling at 
Geneva, 
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but, by degrees, the acquiſition of wealth, that never-failing ſource of oppreſſion, en- 
abled the magiſtrates and ſenate to extend their own power, by an unconſtitutional in- 
fringement on the privileges of the people. Theſe encroachments occaſioned frequent 
complaints, the neglect of which, of courſe, gave riſe to ſerious diſcontents. The ſenate 
occaſionally impoſed taxes without the conſent of the general council; and the ſeverity 
exerted by the magiſtrates and ſenate againſt thoſe who cenſured and oppoſed their at- 
tempts to extend the bounds of their authority, had greatly contributed to encreaſe the 
number of malecontents. To prevent a continuance of thoſe diſputes, which naturally 
reſulted from fuch a ſtate of things, the democratical party required the eſtabliſhment of 
a regular code of laws, which ſhould be for the rulers the foundation of their authority, 
and for the people the known ſtandard of their obedience. But at the moment when the 
reſtoration of tranquillity was about to be effected, and mutual confidence on the- point 
of being ſettled on this firm baſis of public order and common ſecurity, the ſalutary 
project was defeated by the intrigues of the ariſtocratic party. The magiſtrates had not only 
recourſe to the moſt unjuſtifiable practices for maintaining the authority they had uſurped, 
and to the moſt exaggerated repreſentations of the oppoſition they had experienced from 
their fellow citizens; but, rather than ſuffer any abridgment of that authority, they 
courted and obtained the interference of foreign powers. Of theſe the moſt conſiderable 
was the king of France, who, as proteCtor of the republic, concerted with the king of 
Sardinia, and the Swiſs cantons of Zurich and Berne, the means of reſtoring peace to 
Geneva. Aſter many unſucceſsful efforts, they, at length, formed a code, which lodged 
the ſupreme power in the magiſtrates; and, to give weight to their mediation, an army 
of twelve thouſand men, belonging to the king of France, the king of Sardinia, and the 
Swiſs cantons, encamped under the walls of the city. The leaders of the democratic 
party were unable to contend with their rivals, thus formidably ſupported ; the gates of 
the city were opened to the combined forces, and the pretenſions of the ſyndics were eſ- 
tabliſhed by the count de Jancourt, the count of Marmora, and meſſie urs Steiguier and 
Valtevalle, the miniſters plenipotentiary of the mediating powers. A general amneſty 


Geneva, and wiſhing to carry on his trade exempt from reſtrictions, may, on payment of a certain ſum, be admit- 
ted into the Bourgoeifie, The title of Burgeſs may alſo be conferred, in an honorary way, even on foreigners and 
non-reſidents; but no Burgeſs can hold any office in the magiſtracy, though he has a voice in the general aſſembly 
of the people. 

The Native derives his appellation from the circumſtance of being born in the place; but though this ſhou!d 
eertainly entitle him to the poſſeſſion of particular privileges, he has no political power or capacity whatſoever in 
the ſtate; he is, in fact, a ſtranger in the midſt of that country in which he was born and educated. 

To be a Citizen it is neceflary not only to be born in the republic, but alſo to be the ſon of a Citizenor Burgeſi, or of 
a Natrve, whoſe father and grandfather have had the ſame character. For it is not the ſon, but the grandſon of a 
NMutrue, who has the privilege of Citizen by birth. The number of this claſs was, in the year 1782, eſtimated at 
erghteen hundred, The citizens enjoy the pri vilege of holding public offices, and of forming part of the 
legiſlature, 


Was, 
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was, at the ſame time, publiſhed, out of which only nineteen perſons were excepted; 

two of theſe were deprived of their employ ments; ſeven were condemned to perpetual 
exile; and the reſt were baniſhed for ten years; but the ſpirits of the inhabitants were 
ſeverely repreſſed by theſe new regulations; and a great number of them rather choſe to 
quit for ever their native country, than to ſubmit to thoſe inſtitutions which they con- 
fidered as a violent infringement of their privileges, and as a flagrant invaſion of their 


"liberties. 


During the adminiſtration of monſieur Fleury, who, on the diſmiſſion of M. Neckar. 
ad ſucceeded to the office of comptroller-general of the finances, many of the reforms 
which the latter had carried into execution were ſuperſeded, and ſome of the abuſes 
which he had deſtroyed were unhappily reſtored. The publication of various edicts and 
impoſts, neceſſary but onerous, increaſed the regret of the people for the loſs of the 
late winiſter, who had wiſely adopted the * of all maxims of finance, that economy 
is the ſureſt ſource of abundance. 


To multiply the reſources of the government, without encreaſing the burthens of the 
public, the miniſters endeavoured to kindle, throughout the capital and in the different 
provinces, a flame of enthuſiaſm, which, if productive of no ſolid advantage, might yet 
dazzle the eyes of the multitude, and awe the enemies of France. The defeat of the 
count de Graſſe had impreſſed the kingdom with general grief and conſternation; and, in 
order to repair the loſs which the national marine had ſuſtained, ſeveral ſtates and wealthy 
communities were prevailed upon to diſplay their zeal in the conſtruCtion and equipment 
of ſhips of war, according to their reſpective ſtrength and affluence. 


The clergy were more particularly diſtinguiſhed by their liberality, diſplayed in 
2 manner highly conſiſtent with their ſacred profeſſion. They not only granted to the exi- 
gencies of the ſtate a free gift of fifteen millions of livres, but, at the ſame time, requeſted 
their ſovereign to accept an additional million, to be inviolably applied to the comfort and 
maintenance of thoſe ſeamen who had been wounded in the courſe of the war, and to the 
ſupport of the widows and orphans of ſuch as had fallen, gallantly fighting in the de- 
fence of the naval glory of France. 


A. D. 1783.] Yet theſe contributions, though they reflected the higheſt honour on 
the donors, could afford but a partial and ſcanty ſupply, while the immenſe prepa- 
rations of France called for the moſt ſolid and effectual ſupport. In conjunction with 
his allies, Lewis was determined this year, to make the moſt powerful efforts, for the 
purpofe of promoting a ſpeedy termination of the war. The combined fleets of the 
- houſe of Bourbon, though unable to atchieve any enterprize of importance, ſtill main- 
tained their ſuperiority, in Europe, over the Engliſh. They marquis de Buſſy, with 

three 
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three ſhips of the line, three thouſand troops, and a conſiderable train of artillery, ſup- 
ported the hopes of France in the Eaſt, and already aſpired to the conqueſt & the Eng- 
liſh poſſeſſions on the coaſt of Coromandel. Nine ſhips of the line, and thirty tranſ- 
ports, in which was embarked a ſelect corps of ſeven thouſand five hundred ſoldiers, 
ſailed from Breſt to America, under the conduct of monſieur de Vialis, to reinforce the 
marquis de Vaudreuil, and to complete the expulſion of the Engliſh from that continent; 
while the States- General of Holland agreed to »ply at their own expence ten ſhips of 
the line, which were to ſail to Breſt, and to act in concert with the ſquadrons of France. 
The count d'Eſtaing was appointed to the ſupreme command of the combined fleets. 


Such were the preparations for the enſuing campaign, on which the miniſters of 
France founded the moſt ſanguine expectations of ſucceſs; but, fortunately, their pro- 
jects of ambition were fruſtrated by the pacific diſpoſition of their ſovereign, who pre- 
ferred to the aggrandizement of his crown the eaſe and happineſs of his ſubjects. A 
change in the adminiſtration of England had effeCted an alteration in the ſentiments and 
proceedings of the Britiſh council, and all idea of farther oppoſition to the claims of 
America were diſclaimed by the new miniſters. The emancipation of the Americans 
from the domination of Great Britain had been the grand object of France; the defeat in 
the Weſt Indies, and the repulſe at Gibraltar, were ſtill impreſſed on the mind of Lewis; 
and though his vaſt armaments, and the reſources of his allies, preſented the faireſt pro- 
ſpect of ſucceſs in the enſuing campaign, they were {till inſufficient to perſuade him to 
continue the war, when the grand object of it was already obtained, and when peace 
could be procured on terms honourable to himſelf, and advantageous to his kingdom. 


Induced by theſe conſiderations, he liſtened to the proffered and powerful mediation of 
the two firſt potentates in Europe, the emperor of Germany, and the empreſs of Ruſſia; 
and the count de Vergennes, who ſtill preſided over the department of foreign affairs, 
was appointed to treat with Mr. Fitzherbert, the Engliſh miniſter at Bruſſels, but who 
had lately proceeded to Paris, to conduct this important negociation, The way was al- 
ready ſmoothed for the reſtoration of public tranquillity by proviſional articles, ſigned, 
at the concluſion of the laſt year, between Great Britain and the States of America, and 
which were to conſtitute a treaty of peace finally to be concluded, when that between 
France and Great Britain took place, 

By theſe articles the freedom, ſovereignty, and independence of the Thirteen United 
States were, individually, by name, and in the fulleſt and moſt expreſs terms, acknow- 
ledged, and all claims to their government and territorial rights were for ever relinquiſh- 
ed by the crown of Great Britain, Several lines were drawn for the purpeſe of pre- 
venting all future diſputes about boundaries; and, on the ſea coaſts—as the Britiſh 
forces were to be withdrawn from all the territories of the United States—New York, 
Long Iſland, Staten Iſland, and Charles Town, with all their dependencies, were given 
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up, and an unlimitted right of fiſhery, on the banks of Newfoundland, in the Gulph of 
Saint Lawrence, and in all other places where both nations had been hitherto accuſtomed 
to fiſh, was granted to the Americans. 


France thus enjoyed the ſterile ſatisfaction of deſpoiling Great Britain of thoſe colo- 
nies, on which her enemies vainly imagined her commercial, if not her political impor- 
| tance, eſſentially depended; and of ſecuring to herfelf, by the erection of a new power 
acroſs the Atlantic, a grateful and potent ally. This primary object was, therefore, no 
ſooner attained, than the count de Vergennes quickened the negociations of his own 
court; on the twentieth of January, the preliminary articles of peace were ſigned at 
Paris ; and, on the third of September, the definitive treaty was concluded, on the part of 
their reſpeftive fovereigns, by that miniſter and the duke of Mancheſter, The condi- 
tions of this treaty are comprized in the following cles: 


I. There fhall be a chriſtian, bert and perpetual peace, as well by ſea as by land, 
and a ſincere and conſtant friendſhip ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed, between their Britannic and 
Moſt Chriftian majeſties, and between their heirs and ſucceſſors, kingdoms, dominions, 
provinces, counties, ſubjects and vaſſals, of whatſoever quality or condition they be, 
without exception either of places or perſons ; ſo that the high contracting parties ſhall 
give the greateſt attention to the maintaining between themſelves, and their ſaid domi- 
nions and ſubjeRs, this reciprocal friendfhip and intercourſe, without permitting, on 
either part, any kind of hoſtilities to be committed, either by ſea or by land, for any 
eauſe, or under any pretence whatſoever: and they ſhall carefully avoid, for the future, 
every thing which might prejudice the unioft happily re-eſtablifhed, endeavouring, on the 
contrary, to procure reciprocally for each other, on every occaſion, whatever may con- 
tribute to their mutual glory, intereſts, and advantage, without giving any aſſiſtance or 
protection, directly or indirectly, to thoſe who would do any injury to the high con- 
tracting parties. There ſhall be a general oblivion and amneſty of every thing which: 
may have been done or committed, before or ſince the commencement of the war which 
is juſt ended. - 


2. The treaties of Weſtphalia of 1648; the treaties of peace of Nimeguen of 1678 and 
1679: of Ryſwick of 1699 ; thoſe of peace and of commerce of Utrecht of 1713 that 
of Baden of 1714: that of the triple alliance of the Hague of 1717 ; that of the Qua- 
druple alliance of London of 1718; the treaty of peace of Vienna of 1738; the defini- 
tive treaty of Aix-la-Chapelte of 1748. and that of Paris, of 1963; ſerve as a baſis and 
foundation to the peace, and to the preſent treaty; and for this purpoſe they are all re- 
ne wed and confirmed in the beſt form, as well as all the treaties in general which ſub- 
ſiſted between the high contract ing parties before the war, as if they were herein inſerted 
word for word; and ſo they are to be exactly obſerved for: the future in their full 
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tenor, and religiouſly executed by both parties, in all the points which ſhall not be dero- 
gated from by the preſent treaty of peace. 


3. All the priſoners taken on either ſide, as well by land as by ſea, and the hoſtages 


carried away or given during the war, and to this day, ſhall be reſtored, without ranſom, 
in ſix weeks at fartheſt, to be computed from the day of the exchange of the ratifica- 
tions of the preſent treaty; each crown reſpectively diſcharging the advances which ſhall 
have been made for the ſubſiſtance and maintenance of their priſoners, by the ſovereign of 
the country where they ſhall have been detained, according to the receipts and atteſted 
accounts, and other authentic vouchers which ſhall be furniſhed on each fide: and 
ſureties ſhall be reciprocally given for the payment of the debts which the priſoners may 
have contracted in the countries where they may have been detained, until their entire 
releaſe. And all ſhips, as well men of war as merchant ſhips, which may have been 
taken ſince the expiration of the terms agreed upon for the ceſſation of hoſtilities by 
ſea, ſhall likewiſe be reſtored bond fide, with all their crews and cargoes. And the exe- 
cution of this article ſhall be proceeded upon immediately after the exchange of the rati- 
fications of this treaty. 


4. His majeſty the king of Great Britain is maintained in his right to the iſland of 
Newfoundland, and to the adjacent iſlands, as the whole were aſſured to him by the 
thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht; excepting the iſlands of Saint Pierre and 
Miquelon, which are ceded, in full right, by the preſent treaty, to his Molt Chriſtian 
majeſty. . | 


5. His majeſty, the Moſt Chriſtian king, in order to prevent the quarrels which have 
hitherto ariſen between the two nations of England and France, conſents to renounce the 
right of fiſhing, which belongs to him in virtue of the aforeſaid article of the treaty of 
Utrecht, from Cape Bonaviſta to Cape Saint John, ſituated on the eaſtern coaſt of New- 
foundland, in fifty degrees north latitude; and his majeſty the king of Great Britain 
conſents, on his part, that the fiſhery aſſigned to the ſubjects of his Moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, beginning at the ſaid Cape Saint John, paſſing to the north, and deſcending by the 
weſtern coaſt.of the iſland of Newfoundland, ſhall extend to the place called Cape Raye, 
ſituated in forty-ſeven degrees, fifty minutes latitude. The French fiſhermen ſhall en- 
joy the fiſhery which is aſſigned to them by the preſent article, as they had the right to 
enjoy that which was aſſigned to them by the treaty of Utrecht. 


6. With regard to the fiſhery in the gulph of Saint Laurence, the French ſhall con- 
tinue to exerciſe it conformably to the fifth article of the treaty of Paris. 


7. The king of Great Britain reſtores to France the iſland of Saint Lucia in the con- 
dition it was in when conquered by the Britiſh arms: and his Britannick majeſty cedes 
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and guarantees to his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty the ifland of Tobaga, The Proteſtant in- 
habitants of the ſaid iſland, as well as thoſe of the ſame religion. who ſhall have ſettled 
at Saint Lucia, whilſt that iſland was occupied by the Britiſh, ſhall not be moleſted in 
the exerciſc of their worſhip: and the Britiſh inhabitants, or others who may have been 
ſubjects to the king of Great Britain, in the aforeſaid iſlands, ſhall retain their poſſeſſions 
upon the ſame titles and conditions by which they have acquired them; or elle they may 
retire, in full ſecurity and liberty, where they ſhall think fit, and ſhall have the power of 
ſelling their eſtates, provided it be to ſubjects of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and of re- 
moving their effects, as well as their perſons, without being reſtrained in their emigra- 
tion, under any pretence whatſoever, except on account of debt, or of criminal proſe- 
cutions. The term limited for this emigration is fixed to the ſpace of eighteen months, 
to be computed from the day of the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent treaty. 
And for the better ſecuring the poſſeſſions of the inhabitants of the aforeſaid iſland of 
Tobago, the Moſt Chriſtian king ſhall iſſue letters-patent, containing an abolition of the 
Droit d'Aubaine in the ſaid iſland. 


8. The Moſt Chriſtian king reſtores to Great Britain the iſlands of Grenada and the 
Grenadines, Saint Vincent's, Dominica, Saint Chriſtopher's, Nevis, and Montſerrat ; 
and the fortreſſes of theſe iſlands ſhall be delivered up in the condition they were at the 
time of their reduction. The ſame ſtipulations inſerted in the preceding articles ſhall 
take place in favour of the French ſubjects, with reſpect to the iſlands enumerated in the 


preſent article. 


9, The king of Great Britain cedes, in full right, and guarantees to his Moft Chriſ- 
tian majeſty, the river Senegal, and its dependencies, with the forts of Saint Louis, 
Podor, Galam, Argum, and Portendic; and his Britannic majeſty reſtores to France the 

iſland of Goree, which ſhall be delivered up in the condition it was in when the conqueſt 


of it was made. 


10. The Moſt Chriſtian king, on his part, guarantees to the king of Great Britain 
the poſſeſſion of fort James, and of the river Gambia. 


11. For preventing all diſcuffion in that part of the world, the two high contracting 
parties ſhall, within three months after the exchange of the ratifications of the preſent 
treaty, name commiſſaries, who ſhall be charged with the ſettling and fixing the boun- 
daries of the reſpective poſſeſſions. As to the gum trade, the Engliſh ſhall have the li- 
berty of carrying it on, from the mouth of the river Saint John, to the bay and fort of 
Portendic inclufavely ; provided, however, that they ſhall not form any permanent ſet- 
tlement, of what nature ſoever, in the ſaid river Saint John, upon the coaſt, or in the 


bay, of Poxtendic. 
14. As 
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12. As to the reſt of the African coaſt, the Engliſh and French ſubjects ſhall continue 
to reſort thereto, according to the uſage which has hitherto obtained, 


13. The king of Great Britain reſtores to his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty all the ſettlements: 
which belonged to him, at the beginning of the preſent war, upon the coaſt of Orixa, 
and in Bengal, with liberty to ſurround Chandernagore with a ditch for carrying off the 
waters; and his Britannic majeſty engages to take ſuch meaſures as ſhall be in his power 
for ſecuring to the ſubjects of France, in that part of India, as well as on the coaſts of 
Orixa, Coroinandel, and Malabar, a ſafe, free, and independent trade, ſuch as Was car- 
ried on by the French Eaſt- India company, whether they exerciſe it individually, or as 


a company. 


14. Pondicherry ſhall be, in like manner, delivered up and guaranteed to France, as 
alſo Karikal: and his Britannic majeſty ſhall ſecure, for an additional dependency to 
Pondicherry, the two diſtricts of Velanour, and Bahour ; and to Karikal, the four Ma- 


gans bordering thereupon, 


15. France ſhall re-enter into poſſeſſion of Mahe, as well as of its factory at Surat; 
and the French ſhall carry on their trade, in this part of India, conformably to the prin- 


ciples eſtabliſhed in the thirteenth article of this treaty. 


16. Orders having been ſent to India by the high contracting parties, in purſuance to 
the ſixteenth article of the preliminaries, it is further agreed, that if, within the term of 
four months, the reſpective allics of their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian majeſties ſhall 
not have acceded to the preſent paciſication, or concluded a ſeparate accommodation, their 
ſaid majeſties ſhall not give them any aſſiſtance, directly or indirectly, againſt the Britiſh 
or French poſſeſſions, or againſt the ancient poſſeſſions of their reſpective allies, ſuch as 


they were in the year 1776. 


17. The king of Great Britain, being deſirous to give his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, a 
fincere proof of reconciliation and friendſhip, and to contribute to render ſolid the peace 
re-eſtabliſhed between their ſaid. majeſties, conſents to the abrogation and ſuppreſſion of 
all the articles relative to Dunkirk, from the treaty of peace concluded at Utrecht in 


1713, incluſive, to this day. 


18. Immediately after the exchange of the ratifications, the two high contracting 
parties ſhall name commiſſaries to treat concerning new arrangements of commerce be- 
tween the two nations, on the baſis of reciprocity and mutual convenience; which ar- 
rangements ſhall be ſettled and concluded within the ſpace of two years, to be computed 
from the firſt of January, in the year 1784. 


19 All 
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19. Al the countries and territories which may have keen, or which may be conquer- 
ed, in any part of the world whatſoever, by the arms of his Britannic majeſty, as well as 
by thoſe of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty, whichare not included in the preſent treaty, neither 
under the head of ceſſions, nor under the head of reſtitutions, ſhall be reſtored without 
difficulty, and without requiring any compenſation. 


20. As it is neceſſary to appoint a certain period for the reſtitutions and evacuations te 
be made by each of the high contracting parties, it is agreed, that the king of Great Bri- 
tain ſhall cauſe to be evacuated the iſlands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon, three months 
after the ratification of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it - can be done; Saint Lucia 
(one of the Caribbee Iflands) and Goree in Africa, three months after the ratichation 
of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. The king of Great Britain ſhall, 
in like matmer, at the end of three months after the ratification of the preſent treaty, 
or ſooner, if it can be done, enter again into the poſſeſſion of the iſlands of 
Grenada, the Grenadines, Saint Vincent's, Dominica, Saint Chriſtopher's, Nevis, 
and Montſerrat. France ſhall be put in poſſeſſion of the towns and factories 
which are reſtored to her in the Eaſt Indies, and of the territories which are pro- 
cured for her, as additional dependencies to Pondicherry, and to Karikal, ſix 
months after the ratification of the preſent treaty, or ſooner, if it can be done. France 
ſhall deliver up, at the end of the like term of ſix months, the towns and territories 
which her arms may have taken from the Engliſh, or their allies, in the Eaſt-Indies. In 
conſequence whereof, the neceſſary orders ſhall be ſent, by each of the high contracting 
parties, with reciprocal paſſports for the ſhips which ſhall carry them, immediately after 
the ratification of the preſent treaty. 


21. Thedeciſion of the prizes and ſeizures made prior to the hoſtilities ſhall be refer- 
red to the reſpeCtive courts of juſtice ; fo that the legality of the ſaid prizes and ſeizures 
ſhall be decided according to the law of nations, and to treaties, in the courts of juſtice 
of the nation which ſhall have made the capture or ordered the ſeizure. 


22. For preventing the revival of the law-ſuits which have been decided in the iſlands 
- £onquered by either of the high contracting parties, it is agreed that the judgments pro- 
nounced in-the laſt reſort, and which have acquired the force of matters determined, ſhall 
tbe confirmed and exccuted according to their form and tenor. 


23. Their Britannic and Moſt Chriſtian majeſties tb obſerve ſincerely, and 

| bond fide, all the articles contained and eſtabliſhed in che preſent treaty; and they will 

not · ſuffer the ſame to be infringed, directly or indirectly, by their reſpective ſubjeRs ; and 

the ſaid high contracting parties guarantee to each other, generally and reciprocally, all 
the ſtipulations of the preſent treaty. 


24. The 
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24. The ſolemn ratifications of the prefent treaty, prepared in good and due form, ſhall: 
be exchanged in this city of Verſailles, between the high contracting parties, in the ſpace: 
of a month, or ſooner if poſhble, to be computed from the day of the ſignature of the 


preſent treaty, 


This treaty was followed by a declaration, on the part of the king of England, and a 
eounter-declaration, on the part of Lewis the Sixteenth; The former ſet forth, that the 
terms of the definitive treaty having been finally concluded with his Moſt Chriſtian ma- 
jeſty, the king of Great Britain would ſeek every means not only to enfure the execu- 
tion thereof; with his accuſtomed good faith and punctuality, but would beſides give, 
on his part, all poſſible efficacy to thoſe principles which. were calculated to prevent even 
the ſmalleſt foundation. of future. diſputes. 


To that end, and in order that the fiſhermen of the two nations might not give cauſe. 
for daily quarrels, his Britannic majeſty expreſſed his determination to adopt the moſt po- 
ſitive meaſures for preventing his ſubjects from interrupting, in any manner, by their 
competition, the fiſhery of the French, during the temporary exerciſe thereof which 
was granted to them, upon the coaſts of the iſland of Newfoundland; and for 
that purpoſe, he would cauſe the fixed ſettlements which might be formed there to be 
removed. His Britannic majeſty would alſo give orders that the French fiſhermen ſhould” 
not be incommoded, in cutting the wood neceſſary for the repair of their ſtages, huts, 
and fiſhing veſſels. 


The thirteenth article of the treaty of Utrecht, and that method of carrying on the- 
fiſhery, which had, at all times, been acknowledged, was declared to be the plan upon 
which the fiſhery ſhould be carried on in thoſe parts—a plan not to be deviated from by 
either party; the French fiſhermen building only their ſtages, confining themſelves to 
the repair of their fiſhing · veſſels, and not wintering there; the ſubjects of his Britannic 
majeſty, on their part, not moleſting, in any manner, the French fiſhermen, during their 
fiſhing, nor injuring their ſtages, during their abſence. | 


The king of Great Britain obſerved, that, in ceding the iſlands of Saint Pierre and: 
Miquelon to France, he regarded them as ceded for the purpoſe of ſerving as a real ſhel- 
tor to the French fiſhermen, and in full confidence that theſe poſſeſſions would not be- 
some an object of jealouſy between the two nations; and that the fiſhery between the. 
= iſlands and that of Newfoundland, ſhould be limited to the middle of the channel. 

With regard to India, Great Britain having granted to France every thing which could 
aſcertain and confirm the trade which the latter deſired to carry on there, his majeſty re- 


lied with confidence on the repeated aſſurances of the court of Verſailles that ae 
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of ſurronnding Chandernagore with a ditch for carrying off the waters, ſhould not be 
exerciſed in ſuch a manner as to render it an object of umbrage. 


The new ſtate in which commerce might, perhaps, be found, in all parts of the world, 
would demand re viſions and explanations of the ſubſiſting treaties; but an entire abro- 
gation of thoſe treaties, at whatever period it might take place, would, it was pro- 
perly ſuggeſted, throw commerce into ſuch confuſion as muſt be infinitely 99 


In ſome of the treaties of this deſcription there were not only articles which rełated 
merely to commerce, but many others which enſured, reciprocally, to the reſpective ſub- 
jects, privileges, facilities for conducting their affairs, perſonal protections, and other ad- 
vantages, which were not, and which ſhould not be of a changeable nature; — ſuch as 
the regulations relating to the value of goods and merchandize, variable from circum- 


ſtances of every kind. 
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It was ſuggeſted, thereſore, that when the ſtate of the trade between the two nations 
| ſhould be treated upon, it was requiſite to be underſtood, that the alteration which might 
C | be made in the ſubſiſting treaties were to extend only to arrangements merely commer- 
cial; and that the privileges and advantages, mutual and particular, ſhould be not only 
preſerved, on each fide, but even augmented, if that could be done.—In that view his 
Britannic majeſty had conſented to the appointment of commiſſaries, on each fide, who 


were to treat ſolely upon that object. 


In reply te- this declaration, Lewis declared, that the principles by which he had been 
guided, in the whole courſe of the negotiation which preceded the re-eſtabliſhment of 
peace, muſt have convinced the king of Great Britain, that he had had no other deſign 
than to render it ſolid and durable, by preventing, as much as poſſible, in the four quar- 
ters of the world, every ſubject of diſcuſſion, and every ground of diſpute, The king 
of Great Britain undoubtedly placed too much confidence in the rectit ude of his ma- 
jeſty's intentions, not to rely on his conſtant attention to prevent the iſlands of Saint 


Pierre and Miquelon from becoming an object of jealouſy between the two nations. 


As to the fiſhery on the coaſts of Newfoundland, which had been the object of the 
new arrangements ſettled by the two ſovereigns upon that matter, Lewis obſerved, it 
was ſufficiently afcertained by the fifth article of the definitive treaty, and likewiſe 
by the ſubſequent declaration of his Britannic majeſty; on that head he declared him- 


ſelf to be fully | ſatisfied. 


He accepted the regulations with regard to the fiſhery between the iſland of New- 


Joundland and thoſe of Saint Pierre and Miquelon; and would give the moſt poſitive 
- orders, 
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orders, that the French fiſhermen ſhould not exceed the bounds preſcribed ; being firm- 
ly perſuaded that the king of Great Britain would give ſimilar orders to the Eng- 


liſh fiſhermen. 


— 


The king's deſire to maintain the peace, extended to India as well as to the other parts 
of the world; his Britannic majeſty might, therefore, be aſſured, that he would never 
permit an object ſo inoffenſive and ſo harmleſs, as the ditch, with which Chandernagore 
was to be ſurrounded, to give any umbrage to the court of London. 


In propoſing new commercial arrangements, the king had no other deſign than to re- 
medy, by the rules of reciprocity and mutual convenience, whatever might be deſective 
in the treaty of commerce, ſigned at Utrecht, in 1713. The king of Great Britain might 
judge from thence, that his majeſty's intention was not, in'any wiſe, to cancel all 
the ſtipulations in that treaty ; he declared, on the contrary, that he was, thenceforth, 
_ diſpoſed to maintain all the privileges, facilities, and advantages, exprefled in the ſaid 
treaty, as far as they ſhould be reciprocal, or compenſated by equivalent advantages. Ir 
was to attain this end, ſo deſirable to both parties, that commiſſaries were to be appoint- 
ed to treat on the ſtate of the trade between the two nations, and that a conſiderable ſpace 
of time was to be allowed for the completion of their work. His majeſty hoped that 
that object would be purſued with the ſame good faith, and the ſame ſpirit of concilia- 
tion, which marked the diſcuſſion of all the other points compriſed -in the definitive 
treaty ; and he expreſſed his firm conviction, that the reſpeRive commiſſaries would em- 
ploy the utmoſt diligence in the accompliſhment of that important work, 


This open and candid explanation was admirably calculated for the prevention of fu- 
ture diſputes; and the king enjoyed the ſatisfation—much greater than any which 
a mind like his could poſſibly derive from the humiliation of a rival—of having reſtored 
peace to his ſubjects, and tranquillity to Europe, Nor were the intereſts of his ally, 
the king of Spain, neglected upon this occaſion ; that country, which had ſo long been 
accuſtomed to witneſs the gradual reſtriction of her boundaries, now taſted the ſweets of 
acquiſition. Though inceſſantly baffled in her attempts to reduce the fortreſs of Gib- 
raltar, her pride was, in ſome degree, ſoothed by the ceffion of the iſland of Minorca, in 
the Mediterranean; and to the extenſive poſſeſſions which ſhe already enjoyed in South 
America, were now added the fertile provinces of Eaſt and Weſt Florida, on the northern 
continent. The only retribution which ſhe made, was the reſtoration of the Bahama 
iſlands to Great Britain. 


But Holland had engaged toolate in the war, and had been evidently influenced by mo- 
tives of too ſelfiſh a nature, to merit much ſupport from the court of Verſailles; the 
States-general were therefore left to combat the difficulties in which they had involved 
the republic; and to afford an exawple as well to individuals as to mercantile powers, 
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that where ſelf-intereſt leads to a violation of plighted faith, it generally defeats its own 


object, and meets with the puniſhment it deſerves. That cloſe connection which had 
once ſubſiſted between the Engliſh and Dutch, was now diſſolved; and the latter diſ- 
covered, that they had loſt an old ally, without acquiring a new one, 


Though tranquillity was thus reſtored to Europe, Africa, and America, Aſia, diſtant 
from the ſcene of negociation, continued ſtill expoſed to the ravages of war, Tippoo 
Saib, who, on the death of his father, had lately ſucceeded to the government of his ex- 
tenſive dominions, had already diftinguiſhed himfelf by his ſucceſſive vitories over 
colonel Baillie in the Carnatic, and colonel Braithwaite on the banks of the Coleroon ; 
and his enemies were ſoon convinced that his acceſſion to royalty had not damped his 
military ardour. General Matthews, a Britiſh officer, had penetrated with a ſelect de- 
tachment to Bednure, the capital of the wealthy kingdom of Canore, where his conduct 
had excited ſuch diſguſt in the minds of his brother officers, as to induce many of them 
to quit the ſervice, But before he had time to ſecure himſelf in his new conqueſt, he 
was alarmed by the approach of Tippoo Saib, who, with an hoſt of cavalry, and the ſmall 
corps of French under the command of monſieur Lally, preſſed forward to chaſtiſe his 
temerity. The Engliſh commander marched out to meet the enemy; but neither his 
ſtrength nor his {kill ſeemed proportioned to his preſumption; his ranks were inſtantly 
broken by the rapid charge of the French ; with the loſs of five hundred men he retired 
within the walls of Bednure, -and ſoon after figned a capitulation, which, on a promiſe of 


their lives and liberties, delivered himſelf and his troops into the power of Tippoo Saib. 


| capitulation, however, was ſoon violated by the treacherous and unprincipled vie- 

: the garriſon were detained as priſoners; the general himſelf is reported to have 
periſhed by poiſon; ſeveral of the principal officers were barbarouſly murdered ; and the 
few that were releaſed at the concluſion of the peace, had experienced ſufferings that 
rendered the fate of their ſlaughtered. companions enviable. 


The hoſtile ſquadrons of France and England had, in order to avoid the deſtructive 
fury of the monſoons, retired to their reſpective harbours; but, as ſoon as the ſeaſon 


would permit, monſieur de Suffrein had proceeded. from Trincamale to Cuddalore ; he 


was there reinforced by twelve hundred European troops, which he diſperſed among his 
ſhips, and was lying at anchor in the road of Pondicherry, when he diſcovered the ap- 


proach of the Englith fleet under admiral Hughes. 


The Britiſh ſquadron had been joined by five ſhips of the line from Europe, and was 
now ſuperior in number to the French by two ſhips of the line,” But, undiſmayed by 
this diſparity, however, monſieur de Suffrein refolved to encounter his rival, and to fup- 


port the honour of the French flag; the action began about four in the aſternoon, and a 


heavy cannonade was continued until ſeven; at that hour the conffict ceaſed, without any 


deciſive conſequences; each ſquadron had to lament the unavailing ſlaughter of a num- 
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ber of gallant men; and, witli this ſevere trial of his ſtrength, concluded the naval war- 
fare in India. Admiral Hughes ſoon aſter retired to Madras, and Monſieur de Suffrein, 
who, throughout the whole war, had maintained the character of a bold and (kilful com- 
mander, proceeded to Cuddalore to return the land forces with which he had been rein- 
forced, and to which he added two thouſand four hundred men from his own fleet, 


This ſuccour, though important, was not more than neceſſary to the immediate defence 
of the place. The marquis de Buſly, who had lately arrived in India with a conſider- 
able body of European troops, found his ſituation far from enviable ; general Coote, 
whoſe {kill, experience, and enterpriſing genius had been confirmed and diſplayed in the 
courſe of long ſervice, was indeed no more; and by his death the command of the Bri- 
tiſh forces had devolved on general Stuart. But the marquis de Buſſy ſoon perceived, 
that though he had loſt one formidable competitor, he had found another equally ſpirited 
and enterpriſing ; and he was ſcarce arrived at Cuddalore before he beheld himſelf inveſt- 
ed by the Britiſh troops, conducted by their new general, who had eagerly ſeized the fa- 
vourable opportunity afforded him by the motions of Tippoo Saib, by whom the Carna- 
tic bad been evacuated for the recovery of Bednure. 


The fortifications of Cuddalore had been conſiderably ſtrengthened by the {kill and 
labour of the French; and the marquis de Buſſy was ſtill employed in the conſtruction 
of new works, when his progreſs was interrupted by the approach of the Engliſh, who 
rapidly advanced to aſſault the lines before they could be completed. The attack and de- 
fence were both maintained with a degree of reſolution that had ſeldom been equalled in 
that quarter of the globe, and perhaps never exceeded in Europe: the aſſailants, though 

frequently repulſed, as conſtantly returned to the charge; but the French were at length 
overwhelmed by numbers, and were compelled to abandon their out-poſts, with the loſs, 
in killed and wounded, of near ſix hundred of their beſt troops. 


The arrival of the fleet, under monſieur de Suffrein, and the reinforcement which he 
landed from the ſhips, determined the marquis de Buſſy to hazard a vigorous ally, in 
hopes of recovering the poſts that he had loſt, and of making ſome impreſſion on the 
works of the beſiegers. The conduct of this enterprize was entrufted to the chevalier 
de Damas, a knight of Malta, and colonel of the regiment of Aquitaine, and the hour 
fixed for the execution of it was three o'clock in the morning. But though ſome ad- 
vantage was, at firſt, gained, under cover of the darkneſs, the Engliſh were ſoon alarmed ; 
and as day approached, the light that enabled them to diſcover the number of their foes, 
facilitated the means of repelling them; the French were puſhed on every ſide ; a com- 
plete rout enſued; the chevalier de Damas, with about one hundred and fifty ſoldiers, was 
taken priſoner; and near two hundred fell in the conflict. 
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It was at this eritical juncture that the Medea frigate arrived from Madras at Cuddalore, 
and brought information of the concluſion of peace between the two nations; a mutual 
ceſſation of hoſtilities, and exchange of priſoners, immediately took place; and that tran- 
quillity which the French already enjoyed in the other parts of the globe was now ex- 
tended to their tottering ſettlements in the Eaſt. 


The ſucceſſes of France during the late war had been dearly purchafed by the incon- 
veniencies it had produced. The retreat of monſieur Neckar from the management of 
the finances, had, as we have before had occaſion to obſerve, diminiſhed the public confi- 
dence; three different perſons who, fince his reſignation, had tranſiently occupied the 
poſt of comptroller-general, enereaſed the jealouſies of the people; and the failure of the 


celebrated Caiſſe d Eſcompte, completed the uniyerſal conſternation. 


That bank had been eſtabliſhed, by a royal edi, on the twenty-ſecond of September, 
1776. The plan was originally formed by a company of private adventurers, and its ca- 
pital was fixed at five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling. Its profeſſed deſign was—as its 
title implied—to diſcount bills of exchange, payable at two or three months after date, 
at the rate of four per cent. per annum. But this intereſt, from which it was neceſſary to 
deduct a conſiderable expence and ſome loſſes, could never conſtitute an equivalent for the 
capital ſunk by the proprietors. An additional power was, therefore, granted them, of 
iſſuing notes to the amount of their capital, which, as they were capable, at any time, 
of being converted into ſpecie, might be often voluntarily taken by their cuſtomers from 
mere convenience. And as the managers of this concern chiefly conſiſted of the moſt 
opulent bankers, together with ſome receivers-general of the revenues, they were able, 
by a private agreement among themſelves, to take theſe notes in lieu of caſh, to give 
them a certain degree of circulation and currency. By means of the notes thus iſſued, 
their original capital was doubled, and the proprietors were enabled to make an an- 
nual dividend of fix per cent. 


The excellent outline of this ſyſtem ſeemed to inſure its ſucceſs. There was always 
in the bank the ſum of five hundred thouſand pounds, either in caſh, or in bills of a 
ſhort date, equivalent to the notes in circulation, There was beſide this the original 
capital advanced hy the proprietors, and never withdrawn, and a-part of the dividend was 
alſo left in the bank for the purpoſe of accumulation. Theſe circumſtances had given 
the bank the higheſt degree of reputation, and occaſioned its ſtock to ſell greatly above 
par. But notwithſtanding theſe flattering appearances, to the aſtoniſhment of the na- 
tion, on the ſecond day of October, it ſuddenly ſtopped payment. The cauſe affigned 
| was an uncommon ſcarcity of ſpecie ; but the public imagined that the failure originated 
in a loan ſecretly made to government; and what confirmed the ſuſpicion was, that 
government, about the ſame time, ſtopped payment of the bills drawn upon them by 
the Americans. | 


The 
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The protection of the king was extended to the falling company, and the publication 
of four royal ediQs tended to relieve the diſtreſs under which it laboured. By the firſt 
of theſe edicts, dated the twenty-ſeventh of September, the bank was authorized to pay 
its notes in bills of exchange, with beneficial diſcount ; the currency of the notes was 
limited to the Pariſian banks; and all proſecution was forbidden, of the Caiſſe d*E(- 
compte, for payment in ſpecie, and of individuals for debts, the payment of which had 
been tendered in notes of that bank. By the ſecond—publiſhed three days after—the 
ordinances againſt the exportation of ſpecie were renewed ; the tranſport of ſpecie from 
province to province was ſubjected to inſpection and a fee; the bills with which the 
bank was permitted to pay its notes were ſpecified to be bills payable in three months ; 
and the bank was allowed the option of paying its notes in ſpecie. By the third—iſf- 
ſued on the fourth of Oftober—an eſtimate was declared to have been taken by the 
king's command, which confirmed the declaration of the firſt edict, with regard to the 
property of the bank : the bank was allowed an option of diſcounting bills as before, 
whenever they judged convenient ; and, as a farther encouragement, a lottery, with a 
ſtock of one million ſterling, redeemable in eight years, being eſtabliſhed, the tickets 
were made purchaſeable in notes of the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte. . In each of the edicts, much 
repetition is found; and the fourth contains no original matter. 


By theſe expedients, aptly timed, and judiciouſly adminiſtered, the confidence which 
the public had formerly repoſed in the Caiſſe d' Eſcompte was revived; its buſineſs en- 
creaſed; and its ſtock, in a ſhort time, roſe to more than double the original ſubſcrip- 
tion; the bills from America were at the ſame time put in a train of payment; and pub- 

lic credit was happily reſtored throughout the kingdom, 


A treaty concluded with the United States of America afforded ſome trifling compen- 
fation for the expences that had been incurred during the late war. The ſtates engaged 
to reimburſe France the ſum of eighteen millions of livres, which had been advanced 
in the hour of their diſtreſs; and Lewis agreed to conſult their convenience, by allowing 
the ſpace of twelve years for the payment of the money, which was to be received in 
twelve equal annual inſtalments. 


A. D. 1784, 1785.] But though tranquillity was reſtored, the ſituation of the 
neighbouring powers prevented the nation from exonerating herſelf from the heavy bur- 
dens occaſioned by the extent of her military eſtabliſnment, all deficiencies in which 
were now filled up with the utmoſt diligence and vigour, While the four great maritime 
powers of Europe were exhauſting their ſtrength in the proſecution of that war which 
had occaſioned ſuch deſolation both in the Old and the New World, Joſeph the Second, 
who now occupied the Imperial throne of Germany, was more happily employed in culti- 


vating the arts of peace, in the improvement of his extenſive dominions, and in eſtab- 
liſhing, 
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liſhing, upon ſure and permanent foundations, the power, and, conſequently, the ſecurity, 
of his empire, 


In the laudable purſuit of theſe objects, he was not contented with a ſtrict adherence 
to the beaten tract marked out by others, nor yet with waiting the diſtant effect of flow 
and progreſſive ſchemes of improvement. His plans, unmarked by that caution which 
the removal of rooted prejudices almoſt invariably requires, were no ſooner conceived 
than executed; and, as if he envied poſterity the excluſive poſſeſſion of national advan- 
tages, he reſolved to participate himſelf in the benefits he intended for his country, Im- 
preſſed with theſe ideas, he was inceſſantly occupied in the conception, adoption, exami- 
nation, or execution of numberleſs projects of regulation and improvement, of leſs or 
greater importance, but including ſome of ſuch magnitude, as to have for their object 
the eſſential reform of the firſt departments of the ſtate and government, whether eccle- 
ſiaſtical, civil, or military, This tz{k, in itſelf ſufficiently arduous, was rendered ſtill 
more difficult by the nature of his dominions, compoſed of ſeparate kingdoms, and a 
number of diſtin provinces, obtained by different means, and at different periods, ſub- 
ject to their own peculiar forms of government, and ſtill retaining many of their origi- 
nal rights andinſtitutions. But though much diſſatisfaction and complaint were excited 
by theſe ſchemes, which militated with popular opinions and national practices, and tend- 
ed to the ſubverſion. of eſtabliſhments rendered venerable by their antiquity, and conſi- 
dered as ſacred in their inſtitution, this prince, nevertheleſs, proceeded to enforce his 
new regulations, with unexampled facility and ſuccels, 


Soon aſter his acceſſion to. undivided power, by the death of his mother, the empreſs 
queen, it became apparent, that the reduction of the exorbitant power of the clergy 
within his own dominions, and their emancipation from dependence on the court of Rome, 
with the ſuppreſſion of the religious orders, and the appropriation of their property, 
were among the great and determined objects of the emperor's policy. 


Though many of his projects were too haſtily adopted, without the neceſſary atten- 
tion to conſequences, reſulting from local circumſtances, and the progreſs of mental im- 
provement, the moſt inveterate enemies of Joſeph muſt acknowledge that ſome of his 
plans were well Calculated to promote the happineſs of his ſubjects, and the conſequent 
welfare of the ſtate. His regulations, with regard to religious toleration and the liberal 
extenſion of the liberty of the preſs, muſt ever command the applauſe of an enlightened 
ſtateſman, and extort commendation from the advocate for rational freedom. His 
ſchemes of ambition appear in a very different light, and will, of courſe, excite very dit- 
ferent ſentiments. | 


The ruinous and unfortunate-war, into which the prevalence of the French and re- 
publican ſation in Holland had precipitated that country with its old and natural ally, 


England, 
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England, among its other irreparable ill conſequences, was the means of expoſing the 
nakedneſs of the republic, and, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, preſented ſuch a 
view of diſorder and imbecility in the government, and of radical weakneſs in the ſtate, 
as had not before been ſuſpected, even by ſuch of its neighbours as were moſt celebrated 
for their acuteneſs and penetration. The impreſſions made by this diſcovery were con- 
tinually increaſing, as almoſt every day of the war was marked with ſome new circum- 
ſtance of misfortune or diſgrace. While they were thus expoſed to danger from with- 
out, the ſtate and the public were convulſed and rent by inteſtine diſſentions, the ſeeds 
of which were ſo numerous and ſo deeply laid as ſcarcely to admit the hope of an effec- _ 
tive remedy. The differences between the prince Stadtholder and the States were mul- 

tiplying ſo faſt, and encreaſing ſo much in degree and virulence, as to indicate a ſpeedy 

and alarming criſis; while the violence and animoſity of the French and Orange factions, 
which included, between them, the whole body of the people, and all the departments of 
government, whether civil or military, by ſea or by land, feemed deſtined to ſubvert the 
very foundations of the republic. Upon the whole, it appeared clear to all obſervers, that 

the reſtoration of the republic, in any degree, to its former power and ſplendour, was a 

circumſtance which would not admit of a moment's ſpeculation ; and that ſome conſi- 

derable revolution was neceſſary to preſerve the union of its parts. 


It could not be expected, upon any foundation of political knowledge and experience, 
that the unexpected diſcloſure of ſuch a ſcene, with the magnitude of the objects which 
it exhibited, and the proſpects of advantage it held out, ſhould not attract the views, and 
excite the ambition, of a powerful, active, and neighbouring ſovereign, whoſe enterpriſ- 
ing diſpoſition, though hitherto ſubject to conſiderable reſtraint, had been, in other in- 
ſtances, rendered ſufficiently manifeſt. . 


The reſumption of the Dutch Barrier was one of the firſt” advantages which the en- 
peror propoſed to draw from the preſent forlorn ſtate of their affairs. The principal for- 
treſſes of the Auſtrian Netherlands, including ſeveral of their moſt confiderable citics, 
had, ever ſince the concluſion of the ſucceſſion war, been depoſited in the hands of tlic 
Dutch, for the mutual ſecurity of the court of Vienna and themſelves; for, at the ſame 
time that they formed a powerful barrier to cover the territories of the States, they were 
to be garriſoned and defended by them; and thus ſerved to obviate the dangers appre- 
hended by both from the power and ambition of France. 


During the long ſucceeding depreſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, the advantages of this 
arrangement were repeatedly and fully experienced; and occaſions offered, which made it 
evident, that nothing leſs could have prevented the Netherlands from being long ſince 
wreſted out of their hands. But in the extraordinary degree of power and greatneſs to 
which that houſe has, within the memory of man, riſen, and, in the uſual viciſſitude of 
things, what had before been underſtood and felt as a ſubſtantial benefit, came at length 

. — d 
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to be conſidered as a ſtigma and a grievance, The preſent emperor felt his own power 
to he fully competent to the protection and defence of his dominions. With the great 
armies he poſſeſſed, he could not conceive that he wanted the cover of fortreſſes to pre- 
vent the progreſs of an enemy. He conſidered, that it was exceedingly expenſive to 
keep them in repair; that being, accordingly, neglected in ſeaſons of peace and ſecurity, 
they generally fell, with little trouble, into the hands of an invader, at the commences» 
ment of hoſtilities; when, beſides the loſs of their garriſons, and the great preſent ad- 
vautages which they afforded to the enemy, their recovery was frequently attended with 
more — than wy other undertaking of ' the war. 


He, W thought it derogatory to his own honour, as well as to the dignity and 
power of the empire, that a number of his principal cities and fortreſſes ſhould be garri- 
ſoned, and at his own expence too, by fereigners. He conſidered it as no leſs than pay- 
ing a ſhameful and ignominious tribute for protection and defence; and that it would be, 
in the laſt degree, perſonally ſhameful and degrading to himſelf, if now, when the occa- 
ſion ſo opportunely offered, he ſhould ſuffer ſuch a ſtanding monument of paſt weakneſs, 
dependence, or even obligation, any longer to continue. 


Nor were ſeveral ſpecious arguments wanting, to juſtify to the Dutch, and to the 
world at large, the intended meaſure of taking the barrier into his own hands, and of 
diſmantling the fortreſſes. It was ſtated, that the revenues drawn from theſe cities and 
their diſtricts were miſapplied ; that the fortifications were falling to decay, and the gar- 
riſons defective; and that the ſhameful manner in which they were loſt to the Dutch, 
in the war of 1741, was a ſufficient evidence of their incapacity to maintain and defend 
the barrier. But that, independent of all complaints with reſpect to the diſcharge of 
their truſt, the circumſtances of things, and the ſtate of affairs on all ſides, were now ſo 
entirely altered, that none of the cauſes or motives, which originally operated to the eſ- 
tabliſhment of the barrier, were any longer in exiſtence. That France, inſtead of being 
the common enemy, as then, was now the common friend of both parties; that her am- 
bition was no longer dangerous, and, if it were, was directed to other objects; that 
the emperor and ſhe were mutually bound, by the ſtricteſt ties of friendſhip, alliance, 
and blood; and, even admitting the poſſibility of a change in this ſtate of connections, 
his territories would, at all times, form an effectual barrier to Holland, and would af- 
ford much greater ſecurity to the Dutch by being in his hands, than in their own. 


Arguments of great weight, however, were adduced on the other fide. The immenſe 
expence, in blood and in treaſure, which Holland, through a long courſe of ſucceſſive wars, 
had endured, for the attainment, the eſtabliſhment, and the preſervation of this very bar- 
rier, was a matter of general notoriety. Nor was it to be forgotten, that to the extra- 
ordinary exertions of Great Britain and Holland was it owing that the emperor, at this 
time, held any Ce or poſſeſhon whatever in the Low Countries: that thoſe powers 

had 
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had the principal ſhare in wreſting from the houſe of Bourbon theſe provinces, guarded, 
as they then were, by the ſtrongeſt fortreſſes in the world, and defended by thoſe nume- 
rous and veteran armies which had ſo long been the terror of Europe ; that as they were 
the great leaders in the war, ſo they compelled France and Spain, by the peace, to ſubmit 
to the transfer of the Netherlands to the German line of the houſe of Auſtria, and had 
ſince been the means of ſecuring and preſerving them to that family ; that the ſettlement 
of the barrier was the only return to Holland for all theſe ſervices, and for the immenſe 
expences ſhe had ſuſtained, not only in that part of the war, but in her arduous endea- 
vours to place the anceſtor of Joſeph upon the throne of Spain, It was farther urged, 
that the propoſed meaſure, beſides being a direct breach of treaty, and violation of faith, 
would be a ſhameful dereliction of every ſenſe of paſt ſervice and obligation; and that the 
ſeaſon choſen for its accompliſhment, under the preſent embarraſſed and depreſſed ſtate of 
the republic, would render it ſtill more diſgraceful. 


Much more might have been ſaid: but ſtrength of argument can avail but little againſt 

the weight of power; and experience has, unhappily, ſhewn that treaties are conſidered 
but as weak obligations, when intereſt or convenience calls for their violation. Great 
Britain, the guardian of the barrier, was now an enemy to Hc'land. 


As an opening to this deſign, the emperor had, in the beginning of the year 1781, 
peremptorily demanded from the States-General preciſe accounts of the revenues which 
they had drawn from the barrier, and of the ſums which they had expended in the repair 
or improvement of the fortreſſes. This ſudden and captious demand, of coming to a 
ſettlement upon ſuch old, intricate, and long- neglected accounts, and preferred at a ſeaſon 
ſo critical and peculiar, ſeemed to betray very different diſpoſitions from thoſe of friend- 
ſhip or good-will to the ſtates ; and inſpired them with other apprehenſions beſides thoſe 
which related to the barrier, Circumſtanced, indeed, as they were, it may well be ſup- 
poſed, that this demand contributed not a little to facilitate their ſubſequent compliance 
with the ceſſion of an object, ſo long holden dear by them, and which involved in it the 
immediate ſecurity of their country. Be that as it may, the buſineſs was ſoon decided, 
nor could many obſtructions have been raiſed to its concluſion, for the negociation had 
ſcarcely been heard of, when, towards the cloſe of the year, the Dutch garriſons and artil- 
lery were almoſt filently withdrawn from the barrier, and the emperor's order for diſmant- 
ling the fortreſſes, and ſelling the materials, ſeems to have been the firſt public commu- 
nication of the event. 


Never was a meaſure of ſo much importance, and on which ſo much depended, carried 
into effect more ſmoothly; but, notwithſtanding this facility, it was eaſily ſeen, that the 
ſtates were fully aware of its dangerous tendency, although the unfortunate ſituation in 
which they were involved compelled them to ſubmit, without a ſtruggle, to a power they 
were unable to reſiſt. In fact, a general alarm was ſpread through the United Pro- 

N vinces ; 
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vinces; and the great number of hands that were directly employed, and the correſpond- 
ing meaſures adopted, for putting their own fortreſſes on the frontier, particularly thofe 
along the Schelde, in an immediate ſtate of defence, ſufficiently ſhewed, that government 
was no leſs affected than the public upon this occaſion. Thus was Holland ſtripped of 
its dearly-purchaſed barrier, and, by the revolution of politics, expoſed to the views of a 
not leſs ambitious, and more dangerous, becauſe a nearer, neighbour than France. 


But though the court of Verſailles had tacitly acquieſced in a claim, which it pro- 
bably conſidered as pregnant with beneficial confequences to the French, it did not re- 
gard with equal indifference pretenſions which the emperor, ſoon after, preferred, to the 
free navigation of the Schelde, and to certain territorial poſſeſſions, on the frontiers of 
Holland, which the Dutch had peaceably enjoyed for centuries paſt. Claims of this nature 
could not poſſibly have been made on the republic at a time when ſhe was leſs able to 

reſiſt them; for the peace had neither reſtored vigour nor unanimity at home, nor repu- 
tation or importance abroad. On the contrary, the civil difſentions of the Dutch were 
daily enereaſing in magnitude and virulence, fo as to fanction the belief that no remedy 
could be adopted, that would not at leaſt prove as dangerous as the difeafe. The protec- 
tion and apparent ſervices which they had received from France during the war had 
thrown into the- hands of that power an evident preponderancy in all the affairs of the 
republic ; and that influence-being unceaſingly, though covertly, exerted, in ſupport of 
the old Loveſtein, or republican, faction, of which the French intereſt in Holland, for 
the moſt part, and at moſt times, conſiſted, and whoſe members were the hereditary ene- 
mies of the Stadtholderian ſyſtem of government, as well as of the Orange family, it 

vas now become fo ſtrong, that no ſufficient eounterpoiſe remained in the ſtate, to-reſtraia 
the exceſs and. violence incident ta the predominance of political parties. 


Thus rent by domeſtic diſſentions, and convulſed in all its members, the circuinſtances- 
and condition of the Republic could ſcarcely have failed to attract the views, and excite the 
enterprize of powerful and ambitious neighbours. A dangerous refuge, however, re- 
mained, which, in this ſituation, was eagerly graſped at. France having, through the 
violence of parties, and the collifion of jarring views and intereſts, accompanied by a 
feries of unexpected and frngular events, but all tending to the ſame conclufion, obtain- 
ed an unbounded influence in the affairs of the republic, it identified their intereſts ſo 
much, that ſhe was bound, by every principle of policy, to counteract the deſigns of 
others, and to afford her protection, at whatever riſque or expence. This. tended to 
gratify the utmoſt wiſhes of the ariſtocratical. party; ſince the ſtate would. be. protected 

from danger without, while they were at leiſure to new model the internal government. 


This peculiar fituation” of affairs between France and Holland did not ſeem, in any 


degree, to operate upon the conduct of the. emperor, who placed a greater dependence 
| upon 
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upon the friendſhip and cloſeneſs of alliance between him and France, than more expe- 
rienced politicians would have been inclined to do upon the faith of any national con- 
nection, when that faith was to be put to the teſt by ſuperior intereſts and temptation. 
That prince repeatedly preſſed his demands, in a haughty and imperious tone; and, not- 
withſtanding the conciliatory diſpoſition evinced by the ſtates, proceeded to the commiſ- 
ſion of an act of open violence and hoſtility, Towards the latter end of the month ot 
April (1784), without previous declaration or notice, a ſmall detachinent of Auſtrian: 
- foot, with four field- pieces, entered the territories of the Republic, and took poſſeſſion of 
the fort of Old Lillo. Some few days after, when the negociations were actually com- 
menced, and the Dutch miniſters appeared evidently diſpoſed to give all reaſonable ſatis- 
faction with reſpect to the emperor's claims, a detachment. of Auſtrain dragoons ad- 
vanced to Hartog-Eyk, near Heerle, where they demoliſhed the barriers, pulled down 
the Dutch flag from the cuſtom-houſe, and charged the receiver of that department, in 
the name of his Imperial majeſty, not to obey nor execute any orders from the regency 
of Heerle, who were his legal and natural maſters, nor to receive from any perſon what- 
ever any money upon account or pretence of toll or duty; threatening, in caſe of diſo- 
bedience, to ſend him in fetters to the next Auſtrian garriſon. 


Theſe hoſtile tranſactions occaſioned an univerſal alarm in Holland, where the troops 
were immediately put in motion, and every preparation made for repelling ſuch an un- 
provoked attack. But even in this moment of danger and diſmay, when the public ſafety 
might have depended ſo much upon the celerity of movement and promptneſs of deſign 
and action, the meaſures of defence were obſtructed by the diſputes between the States 
and the prince Stadtholder, relative to the rights or limits of the executive power. So 
deaf and obtuſe is the citizen frequently rendered to the moſt imminent dangers that 
threaten the ſtate, by the prevalence of civil diſcord, and the continuance of inteftine 
commotions ! ! 


Lewis the Sixteenth, who was now their only refuge, had been previouſly ſolicited by 
the States, for his friendly interpoſition with his kinſman, the emperor, in ſoftening his 
diſpoſition towards the Republic, and to accept the office of mediator, in finally arranging 
and ſettling the diſputed limits and frontiers, as well as the other matters of diſpute be- 
tween them. He accordingly inſtructed his ambaſſador, the duke de Vauguion, to com- 
municate the pleaſing intelligence, that he had frankly and readily accepted the deſired 
office of mediation, 


But this circumſtance did not deter the emperor from preſſing, nor even from encreaſ- 
ing his demands; in addition to his former claims he now aſſerted his right to the abſo- 
Jute and independent ſovereignty of the Schelde from Antwerp to Saffingen, and inſiſted 
that the Dutch guard - ſhip which had been uſually ſtationed at Fort Lillo ſhould be with- 
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drawn, as he could not think of permitting the exerciſe of any foreign authority what- 
ever within any part of his ſovereignty on that river, 

In conſequence of a communication made to the court of Verſailles by the States- 
General of the memorial which they had drawn, in anſwer to the claims and demands 
made by the emperor, and containing likewiſe a numher of counter-claims ſet up by the 

Dutch, the French king took that opportunity, along with many commendations of their 
paſt and preſent moderation, and the defire which they had manifeſted of preſerving the 
public tranquillity, ſtrongly to recommend a continuation'of the ſame prudent and equi- 
table conduct, particularly cautioning them to abſtain from all meaſures which might, in 
any degree, be conſidered is derogatory to the dignity of the emperor. He, likewiſe, 
recommended, that, in order to give the greater efficacy to his own conciliatory endea- 
vours, and the better to enable him to enforce all the means which his connections with 
that ſovereign might admit of, they ſhould furniſh and ſupport him with ſuch ſpecific 
propoſitions as they were Wing to make for laying the foundation of an equitable and 
laſting accommodation. | 


This was accordingly done; but the time was not yet arrived when the interpoſition 
of France was to produce any favourable effect on the conduct of the emperor. Early 
in the autumn of 1784 every thing ſeemed rapidly approaching to the moſt deciſive and 
alarming criſis ; three new and extraordinary demands were added to the emperor's for- 
mer ultimatum. The firft was, © The entire and free navigation of the Schelde from 
„Antwerp to the ſea,” which was to be laid down as a /ine qud non; and was accom- 
panied with a declaration, , That in the intermediate time, until matters were finally 
<< ſettled, the emperor's ſubjects ſhould occaſionally exerciſe their undoubted right of 
* navigating that river; and that two ſhips were then in actual preparation for the pur- 
% poſe.” This was farther enforced by the Imperial miniſter at Bruſſels, who declared, 
that the firſt ſhot fired upon the Schelde would be conſidered by his maſter as a declara- 
tion of war, and reſented accordingly. | 


The ſecond article inſiſted on the demolition of the forts which had been erected by 
the Dutch for the maintenance of their monopoly in the navigation of the Schelde. 


The third demand was ſtill more extraordinary; being no leſs than a free navigation 
and uninterrupted commerce to and in both the Eaſt and Weſt Indies. This was in 
fact claiming a moiety of all the benefits which the Dutch derived from their colonies in 
the New World, and their conqueſts and ſettlements in the Eaſt ; a requifition which, 
taken in its full extent, would have reached to their monopoly of the Spice Iflands, and 
even to their trade in Japan, if that fierce and haughty people had not rendered all ſpe- | 
culation and adventure upon their forbidden coaſts impracticable. | 


The 
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The ſtates of Holland inſiſted, that ſeveral of the emperor's demands were in direct 
contravention of the meſt ſolemn treaties. That by the treaty of Munſter, concluded 
on the thirteenth of January, in the year 1648, with his predeceſſor, Philip the Fourth 
of Spain, duke of Burgundy and Brabant, and earl of Flanders, that prince, beſides ac- 
knowledging, in the fulleſt manner, the independence of the United States, not only 
confirmed to them all ſuch poſſeſſions as they already held, and ſuch barrier towns and 
forts as were then aſſigned, but renounced, for himſelf and his ſucceſſors for ever, all 
claim and title to any ſuch as they might hereafter, without infraCtion of that treaty, 
acquire, by conqueſt or otherwiſe: that by the ſame treaty, he not only irrevocably con- 
firmed the charters and rights of the Dutch Eaſt and Weſt India companies, but ren- 
dered himſelf and his ſucceſſors the perpetual guarantees of their commerce in both 
parts of the world: that, by«he ſixth article of the ſame treaty, it was farther provided, 
that the ſaid king's own ſubjects ſhould be reſtrifted to continue their navigation in the 
Eaſt Indies, in the fame manner in which they had hitherto exerciſed it, and ſhould, on 
no account whatever, be permitted to extend it beyond thoſe limits :—that, by the four- 
teenth article of the ſaid treaty, it was expreſsly ſtipulated, that the Weſtern or Lower 
Schelde, the canal of Sas, the Swin, and other mouths of the fea bordering upon them, 
ſhould be kept cloſed on the fide belonging to the States. | 


They maintained, that the treaty of Munſter had been recognized and confirmed, and 
the rights of the States fortified and enlarged, by a number of ſubſequent treaties. That 
by the barrier treaty, concluded in 1715, between the emperor, the king of Great Bri- 
tain, and the Republic, the former ceded certain territories therein ſpecified to the latter, 
in full and complete ſovereignty, for the ſecurity and better exerciſe of their ſovereignty 
and rights on the Lower Schelde, and for facilitating their communications between Bra- 
bant and Dutch Flanders :—That the ſaid ceſſion was formally repeated and. confirmed, 
and a ſmall farther addition of territory ceded, for the ſame expreſs purpoſe, in the con- 
vention which was concluded between the ſame three powers, in the year 1718, 


That, with reſpect to their commercial rights, the ſame emperor, Charles the Sixth, 
having, in derogation of the treaty of Munſter, adopted the well-known project of eſ- 
fabliſhing a company to trade from Oſtend to India, that prince, notwithſtanding, ſound 
it neceſſary, after it had been earried on for ſome years, to relinquiſh, the deſign, and to 
qiſſolve the company. For, by the treaty of Vienna, concluded in 1731, between the 
emperor and his Britannic- majeſty, and to which the States-General became parties by 
an act of coneurrence, the former was bound to aboliſh the ſaid commerce and company 
for ever. And, with reſpe& to the Weſt Indies, the ſaid act of concurrence ſtates, on the 
part of the Dutch, That they will conform with good faith to the regulations eſtab- 
+ liſhed by the treaty of Munſter, in every thing that is therein ſtipulated with reſpect, 
to the commerce and navigation of the Weſt Indies,” | 4s 


It 
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It was ſtrongly urged, that the rights of the Republic, and particularly her excluſive 
ſovereignty of the Schelde, had been confirmed and guaranteed to her by all the treaties 
which ſecure the political exiſtence of Europe : that it was now near one hundred and 
forty years ſince the concluſion of the treaty of Munſter, during all which long period 
ſhe had holden, unclaimed and unqueſtioned, the excluſive navigation of that river: but 
that it was no new claim nor novel exerciſe of ſovereignty or right, even at that very 
time, tor that the river had been equally ſhut up, ever ſince the reduction of Antwerp, 
by the duke of Parma, in the year 1585 : that, therefore, ſuppoſing the treaty of Mun- 
ſter had contained no ſpecific article whatever upon that ſubject, yet the very omiſſion, 
in a matter of ſuch vaſt importance, and the acquieſcence in a meaſure ſo long and fo 
notoriouſly eſtabliſhed, muſt have been conſidered by all mankind as a full acknowledg- 
ment and confirmation of the right. Nor did this excluſive right and benefit, already 
poſſeſſed, and thus legalized and confirmed, want the ſanction of a fair and full compen- 
ſation in its purchaſe ; for it was a part of the price paid by Spain for the preſervation of 
thoſe very Netherlands, which are now. holden by the emperor, the claims on which 
would never otherwiſe have been relinquiſhed by the States of Holland ; claims, to the 
eſtabliſhment of which they, were, both then and after, fully competent. 


They farther inſiſted, that the buſineſs of the Schelde was far from being merely a 
matter of commerce, as it was pretended : the queſtion of opening that river was much 
more of a political than of a commercial nature. Things had undergone ſuch changes, 
and the circumſtances of commerce were ſo totally altered, that Antwerp was not now 
capable of becoming an object of jealouſy or envy: but the opening of the Schelde 
would be opening the gates of a broad and great road, into the very heart of their domi- 
nions; it would be laying the inmoſt receſſes, and the vital ſources of the ſtate, open and 
expoſed; and would at once include, not orily the immediate ſecurity, but the inde- 
pendence and the very exiſtence of the Republic. 


On the other fide, it was anſwered, on the part of the emperor, that the States had 
been guilty of ſo many infractions of the treaty of Muuſter, in all thoſe parts of it 
which ſecured the rights, or were in any degree advantageous to the Auſtrian Nether- 
lands, that they had thereby forfeited all claim to the performance of thoſe ſtipulations 
which were in their own favour. That he found himſelf, therefore, both in reaſon and 
equity, perfectly abſolved from paying any regard to thoſe proviſions on which they now 
wiſhed ſo much to infiſt. That they, however, ſtrained the meaning (as they did in all 
firilar caſes) to their own advantage, of that article in the treaty of Munſter which 
related to the Schelde, and which by no means con veyed that. ſovereignty and excluſive 
right that they preterided. But if every thing they advanced upon that or any other 
ground of treaty had been even admitted, ſtill the ſhameful yoke which had been im- 
-poſed upon the Netherlands was too unnatural and too degrading to be laſting ; nor could 
| u, 
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it, from theſe circumſtances, be any longer poſſibly endured, than while abſolute neceſ- 
ſity, ariſing from the unfortunate ſituation of public affairs, rendered a ſubmiſſion to it 


inevitable, 


All Europe was much intereſted in this ſubject, and the ſentiments and opinions of 
mankind have ſeldom been ſo much divided upon a queſtion of a nature fo ſimple and 
confined as the navigation of a river. The grounds of argument in ſupport of the em- 
peror's claim were very ſpecious, and capable of being dreſſed in fo plauſive a guiſe, and 
of putting on appearances ſo intereſting and engaging, that they were admirably calcu- 
lated for ſeducing the opinions of the generality of mankind ; ho, taking only a tran- 
ſient view of the ſubject, were influenced more by ſentiment than by any attention to 
queſtions of ſtate or policy in their deciſions. 


The bare relation of the act, that an ancient and reſpectable people, who had been 
long renowned for their induſtry, and celebrated for their ſpirit and commercial enter- 
prize, had been reduced to ruin and beggary, by the depriyation of their natural right to 
the navigation and benefits of a river which runs through their tercitories, ſeemed at 
once ſufficient to decide the queſtion in the minds of the hearers, and to unite them in a 
general reprobation of ſo flagrant an injuſtice, Upon the ſame principle, the deliverance 
of a people from ſo cruel a mark, of bondage, and the reſtitution of -their natural rights 
and former happineſs, ſeemed an atchievement ſo glorious, as to be worthy and charac- 
teriſtic of a hero. The former greatneſs, ſplendour, and opulence of Antwerp, were 
artfully dwelt upon, by way of appeal to the paſſions; and, with more effect than either 
truth or juſtice, its decline was attributed entirely to this odious meaſure, to which the 
Dutch were ſaid to be prompted by their jealouſy and avarice, in order to monopolize all 
commerce, and that Amſterdam in particular might riſe to greatneſs upon her ruins. 

With an equal view to the paſhons, and with ftill leſs truth or juſtice, the Schelde was 
magnificently repreſented as the fineſt river in Europe, as if its beauty could poſſibly af- 
fe the queſtions of right, or of political neceflity. It may eaſily. be ſuppoſed, that the 
general and eſtabliſhed character of avidity attributed to the Dutch, with the harſh, ar- 
bitrary, and monopolizing ſpirit which they had ever diſplayed in commercial concerns, 
could not but operate. greatly to their diſadyantage upon the. opinions and prejudices of 
mankind. 


The States, however, had many ſtrong arguments to urge, and many authenticated 
facts to oppoſe to repreſentations plauſive and artful, or to opinions refulting from preju- 
dice, and haſtily adopted. It was ſaid—and juftly ſaid—to be abſurd, in the preſent ſtate of 
things and of the world, to recur to what was called natural rights, in order- to over- 
throw thoſe ſpecial compacts between men, and thoſe political conventions. between 
Kates, which form the baſis and conſtitute the ſecurity of all property, whether public or 
private. 
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private. What a picture would Europe exhibit, if all its powers were now obliged to 
recur to original principles, and to the laws of nature, and to-relinquiſh all thoſe poſſeſ- 
ſions which fraud or force, war or treaty, through the revolution of a long ſeries of ages, 
had enabled them to acquire]! Such a meaſure would effect a total diſſolution of all the 
bands by which mankind are united; throwing them back again into a ſtate of ſavage 
nature, and rendering the world a dreadful ſcene of endleſs 2 wild chaos of 
univerſal diſorder 
But it was denied that the mere paſſing of a river, in its inland courſe, through ſome 
part of à prince's territory, conſtituted any ſuch natural right, ' when its opening to the 
"fea was in poſſeſſion of another power. At once, however, to contravert all the pathe- 
tic declamation employed upon this ſubject, it was ſtrenuouſly inſiſted, that the whole | 
courſe of the two branches of the Schelde, which paſſed within the dominions of Hol- 
land, was entirely artificial; tha. it was formed by, and owed its exiſtence to, the hands 
of Dutchmen; that its banks were the produce of ages of unintermitted labour; and 
that they were ſtill maintained by great and continual labour and expence. That if it 
had not been for thoſe ſtanding monuments of Dutch enterprize, thoſe admirable dykes 
which excite the aſtoniſhment of mankind, the waters of the Schelde, ſtagnating in 
ſhallow lakes and immenſe marſhes, had never reached the ſea in any diſtinct or ſuffi- 
cient portion for the purpoſes of navigation. That the Lower Schelde being thus ori- 
ginally made and ſtill preſerved by Dutchmen, as they had before created and ſtill pre- 
ſerved the two provinces of Holland and Frie ſland, fo it was equally their own property. 
That as it could not even be imagined, that theſe immenſe labours were intended for the 
uſe of others, ſo their benefits, as well as the ſtupendous works themſelves, muſt be con- 
fidered, upon' every principle'of natural right, of law, andof juſtice, as their own exclu- 
five property, independent of all treaties whatever. | 


In anſwer to the tragical repreſentations, by which the degradation and fall of Ant- 
werp from its ancient ſplendour and greatneſs were aſcribed'to the avarice and deſpotiſin 
of the Dutch, particularly in the meaſure of ſhutting up the Schelde, it was obſerved, 
that the departure of foreign commerce from thet city had originated in various well- 
known cauſes, many of them antecedent to, and all of them differing widely from the 
only one which was now aſſigned. Antwerp had experienced a rapid decline for more 
than a century before the commencement of the troubles and wars in the Netherlands. 
Commerce had branched out into other channels; and Amſterdam, though long before 
conſiderable, had, within that period, from its ſuperior advantages, and other coneurring 
cauſes, riſen to be the firſt commercial-city in Europe. Antwerp, however, continued 
great and opulent, and, notwithſtanding the loſſes it ſuſtained by its memorable ſiege, 
would have been ſtil] conſiderable, if its ruin had not been effected by the fame cauſes 


and means which ſpread deſolation throughout Bruges, and other great cities of the 
| Netherlands. 
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Netherlands. The merchants and manufacturers were compelled, by the deſpotiſm, cru- 
elty, and religious perſecution of the Spaniards, to abandon them all, and to carry their 
commerce and their arts into other countries. It was obſerved, as a curious circumſtance, 
with reſpect to this ſubject, that Spain, the ſovereign of Antwerp, had been no leſs in- 
tereſted than Holland, in the meaſure of ſhutting up the Schelde; for that, as the cele- 
brated ſtateſman John de Witt ſays in his Memoirs, the greatneſs and opulence of that 
city were incompatible with the views of Spaniſh deſpotiſm. 


The real cauſe, however, of their alarm, at the demand of opening the Schelde, was 
ſtudiouſly and wiſely concealed by the States. The different branches of that river in- 
terſected their dominions in ſuch a manner, and eſtabliſhed ſuch an open communication 
with their other numerous waters, that their harbours, docks, naval arſenals, many of 
their principal cities, and, in a great meaſure, the whole interior of their country, would 
be open and expoſed to the poſſeſſor of the Schelde; ſo that their very exiſtence ever 
after muſt be at the mercy of ſuch an inmate ; and they muſt ſooner or later expect to 
fall, and conſtantly live under the dreadful apprehenſion, a ſacrifice to ambition, revenge, 


or even Caprice. 


The teſt of war or peace, announced by the emperor, without waiting the reſult of the 
negociations which had been opened at Bruſſels, or regarding the mediation of France, 
was now to be put to the iſſue; although the ſtates, as a proof of their moderation and 
conciliatory diſpoſition, had removed the obnoxious guardſhip at Lillo, and had even 
rejected the propoſal of repairing the fortifications of Maeſtricht—a fortreſs to which 
the emperor had preferred a claim—left its adoption at ſuch a ſeaſon ſhould give umbrage 
to that prince. The emperor had, however, previouſly offered to remit the greater part, 
if not the whole, of his other pretenſions, upon the condition of opening the Schelde, 
in the manner which he had preſcribed, ſo as that the navigation might be entirely free and 

unlimited as in the open ſeas, and no claim nor exerciſe of ſovereignty pretended. On the 
other hand, the ſtates relaxed fo far in this matter, as to offer a limited navigation on it, 
ſubject to certain reſtrictions, and confined to his ſubjects in the Netherlands. 

Alike deaf to the arguments and to the propoſals of the States, the emperor directed a 
brig to proceed down the Schelde from Antwerp to the ſea, and, at the ſame time, con- 
firmed the threat of his miniſter, by declaring, that he would conſider the firſt inſult of- 
fered to his flag, on this occaſion, as an act of formal hoſtility, and a declaration of war, 
on the part of the republic; the brig was however ſtopped by the Dutch naval officer ; 
on the Auſtrian commander reſuming his courſe, ſome ſhot, though without any fatal 
: conſequence to the crew, compelled him to deſiſt; and he was detained for ſome days by 

the Dotch admiral at the mouth of the Schelde. 


O Every 
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Every thing now tended to an immediate rupture; the Tmperial ambaſſador was re- 
called from the Hague; the negociations at Bruſſels were broken up; the troops in the 
Netherlands were ordered to be encreaſed to ſeventy- ſix thouſand men, and immenſe 
trains of artillery, and all the other apparatus of war were put in motion. The repub- 
lic alarmed at theſe threatening appearances, redoubled their ſolicitations to the court of 
Verſailles ; the duke of Brunſwick having been diſmifled through the efforts of the 
faction hoſtile to the ſtadtholder, the States were reduced to the neceſſity of applying to 
France for a general, whoſe abilities and experience might enable him to conduct their 
arms with effect in the war they expected; and Lewis deputed to this ſervice the count 
de Maillebois, an officer of approved talents, who had ſerved with diſtinction in the late 
reign, but whoſe jealoufy of mareſchal d' Etrẽes, in the laſt German war, had hurried him 
into intrigues, which had drawn upon him a ſevere cenſure from the tribunal of the 


mareſchals of France. 

In the mean time, nothing was left untried, either by the States or the court of Ver- 
failles, in their endeavours to divert the approaching ſtorm. The former renewed their 
pacific propoſals; and the latter began to uſe the ſerious language of exhortation with 
the emperor. It was obſerved in a memorial, preſented on this occaſion, that the ſin- 
cere friendſhip which attached the king to the emperor, combined with his wiſhes for the 
maintenance of the public tranquillity, rendered it a duty in him to come to an explana- 
tion with reſpect to the preſent diſputes: that while, at the ſolicitation of both parties, 
he had employed his good offices for the purpoſe of effecting a reconciliation, he had 
carefully abſtained from giving any opinion on the foundation of the emperor's firſt pre- 
tenſions ; a ſilence, the obſervance of which he ſtill preſcribed to himſelf ; but his con- 
cern for the glory of the emperor authorized him to obſerve, that his firſt pretenſions, 
and the demand for opening the Schelde, could not be conſidered under the fame point of 
view :—that the Dutch, in refuſing a compliance with that demand, only ſupported a 
right which was ſecured to them by ſolemn treaty, and which they looked upon as the 
baſis of their proſperity, and even exiſtence. It ſeemed to be inferred from this reaſon- 
ing, without an abſolute deciſion in terms, that the affair on the Schelde by no means 
warranted the breaking off the negociations, any more than the ſubſequent proceedings ;. 
and if the claim itſelf were not abſolutely condemned, it was conſidered as having no- 
thing to do with the buſineſs at Bruſſels; from all which a renewal of the negociations. 
was ſtrongly. recommended, and even preſſed, 


The memorial then ſtated, that by purſuing- an oppoſite conduct, it was to be appre- 
hended that the emperor would excite a general uneaſineſs, and that other powers would 
think themſelves obliged to adopt ſuch precautions, and enforce ſuch meaſures as cireum- 
ſtances and events might require : that the king himſelf muſt, in that caſe, be under the 
neceſſity of aſſembling troops on his frontiers : that he could not t by any means be indif- 

ferent: 
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ferent to the fate of the United Provinces, nor ſee them attacked by open force in their 
rights and poſſeſſions : more eſpecially at the preſent time, when he was on the point of 
concluding an alliance with the republic, the fundamental articles of which had been ſet- 
tled before theſe differences commenced :—that if, moved by conſiderations of ſuch great 
importance, the emperor could be induced to ſuſpend all marks of hoſtility, and liften to 
the voice of moderation and humanity, the king renewed the offer of his mediation to 
procure an equitable and ſuitable accommodation, which he would the more zealouſly en- 
deavour to obtain, as in ſo doing he ſhould obey the diGates of his perional ſentiments 
with regard to the emperor, and would thereby have the ſatis: action to concur in extin- 
guiſhing, in its firſt ſceds, a war, the conſequences of which no human ſagacity could 
calculate. 


4 | 

But the expoſtulations and remon ſtrances of France were incapable of ſubduing the 
inflexibility of the emperor, on the ſubject of the Schelde. He expreſſed, indeed, his 
willingneſs to accept the mediation of that power upon all other points of difference, 
and accordingly to conſent to the renewal of the negociations limited to thoſe objects, 
but the free navigation of that river he conſidered as a right ſo incontrovertible, that it 
was not even to become the ſubje& of diſcuſſion. Lewis, therefore, was compelled to 
have recourſe to other means for extricating his ally from the difficulty in which ſhe 
was involved, 


France, independent of her new connections with Holland, could not, without vio- 
lating thoſe principles of policy of which intereſt dictated the ſtricteſt obſervance, be- 
hold the ruin of one neighbour, not ſufficiently powerful to excite her apprehenſions, 
and the conſequent aggrandizement of another, already too formidable. Theſe conſide- 
rations ſeem to have weighed with the court as well as with the nation; although the 
ties of affinity between the two monarchs induced the former to uſe the moſt conciliatory 
meaſures, and to endeavour, as far it could be done conſiſtently with reaſon and policy, 
to avoid proceeding to extremities; but ſhewing a full determination as to the part 
which they would take, if the emperor's obſtinacy ſhould render that iſſue unavoidable. 
The meaſures purſued were accordingly in exact conformity to this mode of thinking, 
and intention of acting. More than half the ſtanding forces of France had been early 
put into quarters upon the borders of Alſace, Lorraine, and the Netherlands; and as 
things ſeemed to ripen to an iſſue, and appearances became more hoſtile on the other 
ſide, orders were given, and meaſures taken, to prepare for forming, in the enſuing ſum- 
mer, two camps in Flanders; one of them of eighty thouſand men, in the celebrated 


| plains of Lens, which had been rendered memorable by one of the ſplendid victories of 


the Great Conde. 


The nation, in general, evinced an earneſt defire to engage in a war, not fo much 
from their reſtleſs temper or military diſpoſition, as from the great and tempting nationla 
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object of annexing the Auſtrian Low Countries to their monarchy; an acquiſition which, 
in the event of hoſtilities, they conſidered as certain. France had already ſuch a fore- 
taſte of the ſweets which were to be derived from thoſe rich and fertile provinces, as was 
ſufficient not only to provoke her appetite, but to excite a conſtant defire for their per- 
manent poſſeſſion. During the time that ſhe had holden the Netherlands, in the war of 
1744, ſhe had drawn, by taxes and contributions, from theſe provinces, above two mil- 
lions ſterling a year, It cannot, then, excite wonder, that ſhe ſhould caſt a wiſhful eye 
at ſo fair and tempting an object, which was juſt within her graſp ; and which nature, 
ſituation, and, at this particular time, a train of concurrent circumſtances, as extraordi- 
nary as they were unexpected, ſeemed to deſtine to her poſſeſſion. 


It is ſingular that while the emperor was engaged in a ſcheme of ſuch importance 
as to ſanction the ſuppoſition that it muſt neceſſarily engroſs the whole of his attention, 
his mind ſhould have been bent, at the ſame time, on the accompliſhment of other ob- 
jects of almoſt equal magnitude; nor is it leſs ſingular that, at a period when it was of 
the utmoſt conſequence to his views to conciliate the affections of his ſubjects, and to 
court the friendſhip of the neighbouring powers, he ſhould embark in projects calculated 
to alienate the eſteem of the one, and to provoke the reſentment of the other. With a 
degree of levity that materially affected his reputation as a politician, he opened a new | 
ſource of jealouſy and diſcord in Germany, by meditating to exchange for the duchy of 
Bavaria the Auſtrian Netherlands; thofe very Netherlands, upon whoſe account he ſeem- 
ed on the point of encountering all the hazards of a war, the conſequences of which, as 
had been ſtrongly urged by the court of Verſailles, could not even be calculated, By 
a ſyſtem of conduct equally impolitic, and fill more unjuſt; by continual innovations 
in all the eſtabliſhed forms of internal government; by injudicious and arbitrary in- 
fringements on the civil and religious inſtitutions of Hungary, he excited the diſcontent 
of the fierce, but loyal, inhabitants of that valuable part of his dominions; and forced 
into aCtual rebellion thoſe brave H ungarians who had ſignalized their zeal, their patrio- 
tiſm, and their loyalty, by ſtanding forth, in the hour of peril, as the protectors of his. 
infancy, and the guardians of his mother's rights. 


While the ſtorm of war was thus unexpectedly turned from the Schelde, the republic 
of Holland had leiſure to recover from its firſt ſurprize, and ſedulouſly ſeized the un- 
hoped for opportunity of providing effectually at home for the worſt that might happen, 
and of endeavouring, at the ſame time, to ward off the evit and danger by an accom- 
modation. France was, however, her ſhield of defence; and, through the ability and 
firmneſs. of the count de Vergennes, the republic could not have had a more effectual 
oy: 


It was impoſſible that the queen of France ſhould not be deeply affected by a conteſt, 
which ſo cloſely invol ved her neareſt and deareſt connections, and threatened ſo immediate 


and 


e 
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and perhaps irreparable a breach of the harmony and friendſhip ſubſiſting between them. 
It was ſaid, that on the morning of a day upon which a grand council was to be holden, 
the reſult of which, it was ſuppoſed, would be concluſive, with reſpect to the part that 
France ſhould take, if the emperor perſevered in puſhing his deſigns againſt Holland to 
the laſt extremity, that princeſs took an opportunity of meeting M. de Vergen- 
nes on his way to the council, and, with a countenance deeply expreſſive of her anxiety 
and diſmay, ſaid, ſhe hoped he would not on that day forget that the emperor was her 
brother! to which the miniſter replied that he certainly ſhould not; but that he was 
bound likewiſe to remember, that the king of France was her huſband, and the dau- 
phin her ſon. 


The interpoſition and mediation of France was undoubtedly much facilitated'in its. 
effect, by the ſtate of affairs in Germany, and by the reſolute conduct of the Pruſſian 
monarch, who ſtrenuouſly co-operated with the court of Verſailles in reſiſting the 
pretenſions of the emperor. The inflexibility of Joſeph, however, was not eaſi- 
ly ſubdued; and ſo many difficulties were thrown. in the way of an accommodation,. 
that, through a great part of the year 1785, it yet ſeemed very doubtful what turn af- 
fairs might finally take. But, at length, he aſſumed the language of moderation, and,. 
having granted an audience to the Dutch deputies, told them, he ſhould order his ambaſ- 
ſador at Paris to reſume the negociations, under the mediation of his brother, the king of 
France; and he did not doubt but a ſpeedy concluſion would prevent the unhappy oc-- 
currences which muſt be the unavoidable conſequence of a farther delay. 


The addreſs and abilities of the count de Vergennes contributed to remove every ob- 
ſtruction, and, under his auſpices, the preliminary articles of peace were ſigned at Paris, 
an the twentieth of September. In leſs than two months after the definitive treaty was. 
finally concluded, and ſigned at Fontainebleau by all the parties, under the guarantee, as. 
well as mediation, of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, 


The treaty of Munſter was laid down as the baſis of the preſent, and its ſtipulations; 
were to. be in all caſes binding, where they were not expreſsly excepted by the new: 
clauſes. The principal articles. were That the ſtates acknowledged the emperor's ab- 
ſolute and independent ſovereignty over every part of the Schelde, from Antwerp to the 

limits of the county of Saffingen, conformably to a line drawn in 1664; they, of 
courſe, renouncing the right of levying any tax or impoſt on that part of the river, and 
binding themſelves not to interrupt, in any manner, the. commerce or navigation of his 
ſubjects thereon : that the reſt of the river, beyond thoſe limits to the ſea, together with 
the canals of the Sas, the Swin, and the other neighbouring mouths of the fea, were to- 
continue under the ſovereignty of the States- General, conformably to the treaty of 

Munſter. That the States ſhould evacuate and demoliſh the forts of Kruiſchans and 

Frederie- 
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Frederic Henry, and cede the territories to his Imperial majeſty. That, to give a new 
proof to the emperor of their deſire to eſtabliſh the moſt perfect intelligence between the 
two countries, the States conſented to evacuate, and to ſubmit to his diſcretion, the forts 
of Lillo and of Lietkenſhock, with the fortifications, in their preſent condition; 
only reſerving to themſelves the right of withdrawinz the artillery and ammunition, 


The States alſo ſtipulated to pay his Imperial majeſty the ſum of nine millions and a 
half of florins, in the current money of Holland, in licu of all his rights and pretenſions 
on Maeſtricht and its adjacent territories ; and half a million more as an mdemn!hcation to 
his ſubjects for the damages they had ſuſtained from the iuundations when the dyke near 
Lillo had been broken down by the Dutch. The other articles went to ſeveral renun— 
ciations of claims or rights on both ſides; to mutual cethons of villages or diſtricts; to 
the adjuſtment of limits; and to various local or internal regulations. It was ſettled 
that no forts nor batteries ſhould in future be raiſed within cannon-ſhot of the limits on 
either fide ; and that thoſe already conſtructed ſhould be demoliſhed. All pecuniary 
claims or debts between the reſpeCtive ſtates were annulled; and the contracting parties 
were bound to renounce, without any reſervation, all farther pretenſions that either 
might have againſt the other. 


While the count de Vergennes acquired the glory of having brought this delicate and 
important affair to a ſucceſsful termination, he was equally attentive to the more imme- 
diate intereſts of his own court. Two days after the treaty of peace between the emperor 
and Holland had been ſigned, a new treaty of alliance between France and that Republic 
was likewife concluded, and, on Chriſtmas-day (1785) was finally ratified ; the ſtipu- 
lations were ſuch as might be expected from the gratitude of the States, and the addreſs 
of the court of Verſailles. It included all the principles which can ſerve to bind and 
cement, in the cloſeſt and moſt indiſſoluble union of which they are capable, diſtin na- 
tions under diſtinct governments; whereby they might mutually participate, in peace or 
in war, of good or of evil; and in all cafes adminiſter the moſt perfect aid, counſel, and 
ſuccour to each other. 


Beſides the general ſtipulations, that the parties ſhould contribute every thing in their 
power for mutual ſecurity, and for their reſpective preſervation in tranquillity, peace, and 
neutrality, they guaranteed each other in the actual poſſeſſion of all their eſtates, domains, 
franchiſes, and liberties ; and mutually hound themſelves to protect each other from all hoſtile 
attacks in every part of the world. If their united good offices and exertions for the preſerva- 
tion of peace, with reſpect to either, ſhould prove ineffectual, they were to aſſiſt each other, 
by ſea and land, in the following proportions ; viz. France agreed to furniſh Holland with 
ren thouſand effective infantry, and two thouſand cavalry, with twelve ſhips of the line, and 
ix trigates; and their High Mightineſſes, in caſe of a marine war, or that France ſhould 
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be attacked by ſea, conſented to furniſh ſix ſhips of the line and three frigates; and, in 
the event of an invaſion of the French territory, the States-General were allowed the 

option of furniſhing their land contingent, either in money or troops, at the eſtimate of 
five thouſand infantry and one thouſand cavalry. The power which furniſhed the ſue- 

cours, whether in ſhips or men, was to pay and fupport them, wherever they might be 

employed, or for whatever time, by the ally; and they were to be entirely at the diſpo- 

fal of the latter, being immediately ſubje& to their own chief, but in all operations un- 

der the commander of the requiring party, and while the auxiliaries remained in the ports - 
or country of the requiring party, they were to be ſupplied with proviſions and neceſſaries 
upon the ſame terms with his own ſhips and troops. The contracting parties, as ſoon as 
either of them ſhould have furniſhed the ſtipulated ſupply, were bound to keep an 
equal number of ſhips and frigates armed and in conſtant readineſs, to replace ſuch as 
might be loſt by the accidents of war or ſea. If the ſtipulated ſuccours ſhould prove in- 
ſufficient for the defence of the requiring party, or for the purpoſe of procuring a pro- 
per peace, they were to be augmented as neceſſity might require; it was even ſtipulated 
that they ſhould affiſt each other with all their forces, if neceſſary ; it being, however, 
agreed, that the contingent of troops to be furniſhed by the ſtates-general ſhould not 
exceed twenty thouſand infantry, and four thouſand cavalry, and that they were, in 
all caſes, to preſerve the option of furniſhing money in the place of land-forces. 


It was agreed, that, in the caſe of a naval war, in which neither of the parties 
ſhould be directly concerned, they ſhould mutually guarantee to each other the liberty 
of the ſeas &c: that if either party were engaged in a war, in which the other ſhould 
be obliged to take a direct part, they ſhould concert together the moſt effectual means of 
annoying the enemy, and of obliging him to make peace ; and neither of them ſhould have 
power to diſarm, to make or receive propoſals of peace or truce, without the conſent of the 
other ; and that if a negociation ſhould be opened, it ſhould not be begun and followed 
by either of the parties, without the participation of the other; and they ſhould make 
each other acquainted with every thing that paſſed in the ſaid negociation. They were 
mutually bound to keep their forces, at all times, in good condition, and either party had 
a right to require and obtain from the other whatever ſatisfaction it might think neceſſary 
reſpecting the ſtate of its military force, and means of defence. Both parties were faith- 
fully to communicate to each other thoſe engagements which ſubſiſted between them 
and other powers of Europe, which were to remain in ftatu quo; and they promiſed not to 


contract any future alliance or engagement whatever, which ſhould be directly or indirefly con- 
trary to the preſent treaty, 


With a view to cement the union of the two powers ſtill more ſtrongly, a treaty of 
eommerce was ſtipulated, by which the ſubjects on either ſide were to be treated and 
conſidered by the other as the moſt favoured nation. And by one of the ſeparate articles 
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of the preſent treaty, it was ſtipulated that both parties ſhould, as much as poſſible, 
promote their mutual proſperity and advantage, by rendering each other every aſſiſtance, both 
in counſel and ſuccour, upon all occaſions, and not agree to any treaties or negociations which 
might be detrimental to each other, but ſhould give notice of any ſuch negociations Wc. as ſoon 
an they were propoſed. As the parties were at liberty to invoke ſuch other powers as they 
thought neceſſary to join in this treaty, it was evident, that Holland might be confidered 
as eventually bound to become a party to the Bourbon family- compact, in its full extent. 


Thus, by the ſucceſsful exertions of gallic policy, was Holland, after ſuffering, for 

a long ſeries of years, all that the ravages of war, and the deſtructive hand of deſola- 
tion, guided by the inſatiate ambition of the houſe of Bourbon, could inflict, now con- 
verted into the firm ally of that very power, in oppoſition to whoſe daring encroachments 
ſhe had formerly rouzed the moſt formidable kingdoms of Europe to arms : and thus, 
were thoſe ſyſtems of policy, which for two centuries had been preſerved by the mari- 
time powers, and all the conſequent treaties, and ties of union, founded on principles 
that ſeemed peculiarly.calculated to enſure their duration, and formed for the preſerva- 
tion of the balance of power, ſo eſſential to the political welfare of Europe, at once 
_ abrogated and diſſolved ; while France, having aſſerted the independence of America 
- againſt Great Britain; having reſcued the ſtates-general from the unjuſt attempts of the 
houſe of Auſtria, and having changed an ancient and formidable foe into an uſeful friend, 
appeared to have attained that influence over-the nations of the carth, to which, of late 
years, ſhe had been but little accuſtomed, 


But this influence was more than counterbalanced by the difficulties and embaraſſments 
ſhe had incurred by her efforts to procure it—efforts diſproportioned to her power, and 
pregnant with copſequences fatal to her proſperity. Monſieur de Fleury, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Neckar had retired from the management of the finances, in the year eighty- 
three, and the ſubſequent adminiſtration of monſieur D'Ormeſſon had expired before the 
completion of the year that gave birth to it. On his retreat monſieur de Calonne, who 
had ſucceſſively filled, with acknowledged reputation, the office of intendant of Metz, 
and, afterwards, of the provinces of Flanders and Artois, where the urbanity of his man- 
ners and his ſtrict attention to an imparcial adminiſtration of juſtice, had rendered him 
an object of univerſal eſteem, was nominated to the vacant poſt of comptroller-general, 
But his numerous accompliſhments and good qualities, though they procured him the fa- 
vour of his ſovereign, proved inadequate to ſecure in his new ſtation, that popularity 

which had invariably ' accompanied him in all the offices he had hitherto holden; and 
was neceſſary to prevent thoſe murmurs, which a repetition of loans was calculated to 
excite. 


| The firſt operations of this miniſter had, however, extorted the general approbation; 


and the caiſſe d'Ecompte, which had ſtopped payment ſome few weeks before he was called 
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to the head of the finances, was indebted to his bold and judicious exertions for the reſto- 
ration of its credit. He ſtill merited a higher degree of applauſe for the eſtabliſhment of the 
Caiſſe d' Amortiflement, or ſinking fund, which was formed on a ſimple and judicious plan; 
it was to pay annually, by government, into the hands of a board ſet apart for that pur- 
poſe, the entire intereſt of the national debts, whether in ſtock or annuities, together 
with an additional ſum of one hundred and twenty thouſand pounds. The annuities 
that would be extinguiſhed every year were eſtimated at fifty thouſand pounds; and, in 


that proportion, the ſum ſet apart for the redemption of the national debt, would annual. 


ly encreaſe. The operation of this new fund was limited to the term of twenty-five 
years, and, during that term, the annual receipt of the Caiſſe d'Amortifſement was de- 


clared unalterable, and incapable of being diverted to any other object. 


From the diſcuſſion of theſe new regulations of finance, the public attention was di- 
reed to the conduct of thoſe officers who, during the courſe of the war, had been en- 
truſted with the naval forces of France. A council of war, which had been commiſ- 
fioned to try the count de Graſſe, and other captains of the fleet defeated by admiral 
Rodney, honourably acquitted the commander, with the majority of the officers, and 
lightly cenſured a few, among whom was monſieur Bougainville, the celebrated 


navigator . 


On the more ſucceſsful courage and conduct of monſieur de Suffrein the moſt flatter- 
ing applauſe was beſtowed. All ranks and orders of men vied with each other in marks of 
gratitude and attachment to the man who had ſo nobly ſuſtained the glory of the French 
flag, and who had raiſed the reputation of his countrymen on an element which had fo 
repeatedly witneſſed their defeat and diſgrace. The queen diſplayed at once the ſenſibi - 
lity of her character and the elegance of her taſte, by the delicate compliment ſhe paid to 


this diſtinguiſhed commander: introducing him to the dauphin, then in his fourth year, 


ſhe added, This is monſieur de Suffrein, to whom we are under the greateſt obliga- 
« tions; obſerve him well, and remember his name, it is one of the firſt you muſt learn 


« to repeat, in order that you may never er forget it. 


The principal meaſure which marked the adminiſtration of monſieur de Calonne, dur- 
ing the year 1785, was the eſtabliſhment of an Eaſt- India company, in lieu of that 
which had been aboliſhed in the year 1773. This event occaſioned great murmurs 
among the people, who, from the encreaſed annual importation from India, fince that 
trade had been thrown open, had adopted the idea that ſuch an eftabliſhment would prove 
prejudicial to their intereſts. The privilege of the new company was limited to ſeven 
years, but with the ſpecial proviſo, that any years of war which might occur in * in- 
terim ſhould be excluded from the computation. 
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In the preamble of the act, by which the ſcheme was adopted, it was aſſerted, © That 
« the commodities of Europe not having been regulated by any common ſtandard. nor 
44 proportioned to the demands of India, had on the one hand fold at a low price, e 
„ the other the competition of the ſubjects of F rance had raiſed the price of the objects of 
« jmportation ; that, upon their return home, a want of ſyſtem and affortmenr had been 
« univerſally complained of, the market being glutted with one ſpecies of goods, and total- 
« ly deſtituteof another; that theſe defects mult neceſſarily continue as long as the trade 
« remained in private hands; and that, on theſe accounts, as well as of the capital re- 
« quired, the eſtabliſhment of a new company was abſolutely neceſſary,” 


In anſwer to theſe reaſons, which were far from ſatisfactory to the mercantile world, 
it was obſerved, that the arguments of the preamble were no more applicable to the 
trade of India 'than to any other trade ; and that, if they were admitted in their full 
force and extent, they were calculated to annihilate the freedom of commerce. A provi- 
fion in the act, directing that the prices of Eaſt India goods in the iſlands of Mauritius 
and Bourbon ſhould be regulated by a tariff to be fixed by the court of Verſailles, excite 
ed ſtill louder exclamations of diſcontent : in this inſtance it was ſaid that the firſt prin- 
ciples of commerce were violated in a manner the moſt wanton and abſurd; inſtead of 
ſuffering it to find its own level, by the mutual colliſion of the wants of one party, and 
the labour of another, it was arbitrarily to be faſhioned by a power, whoſe extreme diſtance 
muſt naturally render its deciſions ill timed and inapplicable : the very mode of introducing 
the monopoly was conſidered as a juſt ſubje& of complaint; it was determined by a reſo» 
lution of the king in council, inſtead of aſſuming the form of an edit, by which means 
it was exempted from thoſe comments which it would probably have experienced from 
the parliament, at the moment of regiſtration. This was conſidered, by. the difcon- 
tented, as a clandeſtine and ſurreptitious proceeding, excluding the parties to be affected 
by the meaſure from the privilege of being heard in oppoſition toit. 


Theſe murmurs, and the diſcuſſions which they occaſioned, were far from favourable te- 
monſie ur de Calonne, who, in order to make up the deficit in the revenue, was obliged, 
at the cloſe of each year, to open a loan; a meaſure, the neceſſity of which was fully 


demonſtrated by the extraordinary expences that had been incurred, as well during the- 


war, as ſince the concluſion of the peace. It had been deemed expedient to raiſe an ar- 


tificial harbour at Cherbourg, by works of great magnitude, the accompliſhment of 


which taſk required the expenditure of immenſe ſums; the augmentation of the army, 
in conſequence of the diſpute between the emperor and the States of Holland, had been 
another conſiderable ſource of expence ; and the ſtrenuous exertions of the marine mi- 
niſter, the marquis de Caſtries, for maintaining a formidable naval force, had fwelled, in 
no ſmall degree, the ample catalogue of national diſburſements. 
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A. D. 1986.) It was a grand misfortune which attended the adminiſtration of mon- 
ſieur de Calonne, that all the meaſures which he adopted, with a view to promote the 
commercial intereſts of his country, were conſidered by thofe perſons who might be ſup- 
poſed, from their ſituation in life, to be moſt converſant in mercantile matters, as highly 
detrimental to that trade which they were evidently intended to enlarge and ex- 
tend. Under this deſcription muſt be placed the famous commercial treaty conclud- 
ed with England, which was ſigned at Verſailles, on the twenty-fixth of Septem- 


ber, 1786. 


The preamble of this treaty ſtates, that his Britannic majeſty and his moſt Chriſtian 
majeſty, being equally animated with the deſire not only of conſolidating the good har- 
mony which actually ſubſiſts between them, but alſo of extending the happy effects 
thereof to their reſpective ſubjects, have thought, that the moſt efficacious means for 
attaining theſe objects, conformably to the eighteenth article of the treaty of peace 
ſigned on the ſixth of September, 1783, would be to adopt a ſyſtem of commerce on the 
baſis of reciprocity and mutual convenience, which, by diſcontinuing the prohibitions 
and prohibitory duties which have exiſted for almoſt a ceatury between the two nations, 
might ſecure the moſt ſolid advantages, on both ſides, to the national productions of in- 
duſtry, and put an end to contraband trade, no leſs injurious to the public revenue, than 
to that lawful commerce which is alone entitled to proteCtion. 


The treaty conſiſts of fifty-ſeven articles; by the firſt of which it was agreed, that 
there ſhould be a reciprocal and entirely perfect liberty of navigation and commerce be- 
tween the ſubjects of the contracting parties, in all and every the kingdoms, ſtates, pro- 
vinces, and territories, ſubject to the kings of England and France in Europe, tor all and 
ſingular kinds of goods, in thoſe places, upon the conditions ſettled and adjuſted in the 
ſubſequent articles of the treaty. 


The ſecond article ſets forth, that for the future ſecurity of commerce and friendſhip 


between the ſubjects of their ſaid majeſties, and to the end that this good correſpondence 


may be preſerved from all interruption and diſturbance, it is concluded and agreed, that 
if, at any time, there ſhould ariſe any miſunderſtanding, breach of friendſhip, or rupture 
between e crowns of their majeſties—which Gd forbid (which rupture ſhall not be 
deemed to + «iſt until the recalling or ſending home of the reſpective ambaſſadors and mi- 
niſſers e ſubjects of each of the two parties, reſiding in the dominions of the other, 
ſhall rave the privilege of remaining and continuing their trade therein, without any 
man: of diſturbance, fo long as they behave peaceably, and commit no offence againſt 
the s and ordinances: and in caſe their conduct ſhould render them ſuſpected, and the 
reipective governments ſhould be obliged to order them to remove, the term of twelve 
months ſhall be allowed them for that purpoſe, in order that they may remove, with 
their effects and property, whether entruſted to individuals, or to the ſtate. At the 
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ſame time it is to be underſtood, that this favour is not to be extended to thoſe who ſhall 
act contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws. 


The ſalutary regulations enforced by this article, which tended to alleviate the evils of 
war, and to ſoften, in ſome degree, the calamities experienced by individuals from national 
diſputes, are deſerving of applauſe, and worthy of imitation. The third article is 
founded on a ſimilar principle. By that it is agreed, that the ſubjects and inhabitants of 
the kingdoms, provinces, and dominions of their majeſties, ſhall exerciſe no acts of hoſti- 
lity or violence againſt each other, either by ſea or by land, or in rivers, ſtreams, ports, or 
havens, under any colour or pretence whatſoever ; fo that the ſubjects of either party 
ſhall receive no patent, commiſſion, or inſtruction for arming and acting at ſea as priva- 
teers, nor letters of repriſal as they are called, from any princes or ſtates, enemies to 
the other party; nor, by virtue or under colour of ſuch patents, commiſſions, or repri- 
ſals, ſhall they diſturb, infeſt, or any way prejudice or damage the aforeſaid ſubjects and 
inhabitants of the king of Great Britain, or of the Moſt Chriſtian king ; neither ſhall 
they arm ſhips in ſuch manner as is aboveſaid, or go out to ſea therewith, To which 
end, as often as it is required by either party, ſtrict and expreſs prohibitions ſhall be re- 
newed and publiſhed in all the territories, countries, and dominions of each party whereſo- 
ever; that no one ſhall in any wiſe uſe ſuch commiſſions, or letters of repriſal, under the 
ſevereſt puniſhment that can be inflicted on the tranſgreſſors, beſides being liable to make 
full reſtitution and ſatisfaction to thoſe to whom they have done any damage; neither 
hall any letters of repriſal be hereafter granted by either of the ſaid high contracting 
parties, to the prejudice or detriment of the ſubjects of the other, except only in ſuch 
caſe wherein juſtice is denied or delayed: which denial or delay of juſtice ſhall not be 
regarded as verified, unleſs the petitions of the perſon, who deſires the ſaid letters of re- 
priſal, be communicated to the miniſter reſiding there on the part of the prince againſt 
whoſe ſubjects they are not to be granted, that, within the ſpace of four months, or 
ſooner, if it be poſſible, he may manifeſt the contrary, or procure the ſatisfaction which 


may be juſtly due. 


By the fourth article, it is ſpecified, that the ſubjects and inhabitants of the reſpective 


dominions of the two ſovereigns ſhall have liberty, freely and ſecurely, without licence or 


paſſport, general or ſpecial, by land or by ſea, or any other way, to enter into the king- 
doms, dominions, provinces, countries, iſlands, cities, villages, towns, walled or unwall- 
ed, fortified or unfortified, ports or territories whatſoever, of either ſovereign, ſituated in 
Europe, and to return from thence, to remain there, or to paſs through the ſame, and 
therein to buy or purchaſe, as they pleaſe, all things neceſſary for their ſubſiſtence and 
uſe; and they ſhall mutually be treated with all kindneſs and favour. Provided, how- 
ever, that in all theſe matters they behave and conduct themſelves conformably to the 
laws and ſtatutes, and live with each other in a friendly and peaceable manner, and pro- 
mote reciprocal concord by maintaining a mutual and good underſtanding. 


The 
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The fifth article is calculated to facilitate the commercial intercourſe between the two 
countries, by authorizing the ſubjects of either to eſtabliſh magazines and warehouſes, 
and to purchaſe and vend merchandize, in the dominions of the other, without moleſta- 
tion or interruption. It terminates thus :—In matters of religion, the ſubjects of the 


two crowns ſhall enjoy perfect liberty: they ſhall not be compelled to attend divine 


ſervice, whether in churches or elſewhere ; but, on the contrary, they ſhall be permitted, 
without any moleſtation, to perform the exerciſes of their religiov privately in their 
own houſes, and in their own way. Liberty ſhall not be refuſcd to bury the ſubjects of 


either kingdom, who die in the territories of the other, in convenient places to be appro- 


priated for that purpoſe ; nor ſhall the funerals or ſepulchres of the deceaſed be in any 
wiſe diſturbed, —Thus was the faint dawn of religious toleration, ſo friendly to the genera- 
tion of liberal ſentiments, ſo hoſtile to the diffuſion of noxious prejudices, and fo preg- 
nant with benefits of great national importance, opened on that country, which hag 
long, too long, been ſwayed by the monopolizing ſpirit of ſuperſtition ! 


In order to aſcertain the duties on the different objects of importation, in either eoun- 
try, the following tariff was fixed: 


' 1. The wines of France, imported directly from France into Great Britain, ſhall, in 
no caſe, pay any higher duties than thoſe which the wines of Portugal now pay. 


2. The vinegars of France, inſtead of fixty-ſeven pounds, five ſhillings and three- 
pence, and twelve-twentieths of a penny ſterling, which they now pay, ſhall not, for 
the future, pay in Great Britain any higher duties than thirty-two pounds eighteen 
ſhillings and ten-pence, and fixteen-twentieths of a penny ſterling, per ton. 


3- The brandies of France, inſtead of nine ſhillings and ſix-pence, and twelve-twen- 
ticths of a penny ſterling, ſhall, for the future, pay in Great Britain only ſeven ſhil- 
lings ſterling per gallon, making four quarts, Engliſh meaſure. 


5. Oil of olives, coming directly from France, ſhall, for the future, pay no higher 
duties than are now paid for the ſame from the moſt favoured nations, 


6. Beer ſhall pay, reciprocally, a duty of thirty per cent. ad valorem. 
6. The duties on hardware, cutlery, cabinet ware, and turnery, and alſo all works, 


both heavy and light, of iron, ſteel, copper, and braſs, ſhall be claſſed; and the higheſt 
duty ſhall not exceed ten per cent. ad valorem. 


7. All ſorts of cottons manufactured in the dominions of the two ſovereigns in Eu- 
rope, and alſo woollens, whether knit or wove, including hoſiery, ſhall pay, in both 
countries, 
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countries, an import duty of twelve per cent. ad valorem: all manufactures of cot- 
ton or wool, mixed with filk, excepted, which ſhall remain prohibited on both ſides. 


8. Cambricks and lawns ſhall pay, in both countries, an import duty of five ſhillings, 
or ſix livres Tournois, per demi-piece of ſeven yards and three-quarters, Englith mea- 
ſure; and linens, made of flax or hemp, manufactured in the dominions of the two ſove- 
reigns in Europe, thall pay no higher duties, either in Great Britain or in France, than 
linens manufactured in Holland or in Flanders, imported into Great Britain, now pay. 
And linen made of flax or hemp, manufactured in Ireland or France, ſhall recipro- 
cally pay no higher duties than linens manufactured in Holland, imported into Ire- 
land, now pay. 


9. Sadlery ſhall reciprocally pay an import duty of fifteen per cent. ad valorem. 
10. Gauzes of all ſorts ſhall reciprocally pay ten per cent. ad valorem. 


11, Millinery, made up of muſlin, lawn, cambrick, or gauze of any kind, or of any 
other article admitted under the preſent tariff, ſhall pay, reciprocally, a duty of twelve 
per cent. ad valorem : and if any articles ſhall be uſed therein which are not (ſpecified in 
the tariff, they ſhall pay no higher duties than thoſe paid for the ſame articles by the 


moſt favoured nations. 


12. Porcelain, earthen- ware, and pottery, ſhall pay, reciprocally, twelve per cent. ad 
valorem. 


13. Plate-glaſs, and glaſs- ware in general, ſhall be admitted, on each fide, paying a duty 
of twelve per cent. ad valorem. 


His Britannic majeſty reſerves the right of countervailing, by additional duties on 
the under- mentioned merchandizes, the internal duties actually impoſed upon the manu- 
f. Tures, or the import duties which are charged on the raw materials ; namely, on all 
linens or cottons, ſtained or printed; on beer, glaſs- ware, plate-zlats, and iron. 


And his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty reſerves the right of doing the fame, with regard to 
the following merchandizes ; namely, cottons, iron, and beer. 


And for the better ſecuring the due collection of the duties payable ad valorem, which 
are ſpecihed in the above tariff, the ſaid contracting parties will concert with each other 
as well the form of the declarations to be made, as alſo the proper means of preventing 
traud with reſpect to the real value of the ſaid goods and merchandizes. 


But 
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Nut if it fal! hereaſter appear, that any miſtakes have inadvertently been made in the 
above tariff, G ar ro the principles on which it is tounded, the two lovereions will 
conceit, With go d janh, the means of iccti ying them. 

The ſeventh article declares, that the duties above ſpecified are not to he altered but 
by mutual conſent ; and the merchaniizes not above fp: cied fall pay, in the domi- 
nions of the two, fovereigns, the import and export duties payable in each of the ſaid 
dominions by the moſt- favoured European nations, at the time the preſent treaty bears 
date: and the (hips belonging to the ſubjects of the ſaid dominions ſhall alſo reſpective- 
ly enjoy therein all the privileges and advantages which are granted to thoſe of the moſt 
favoured European nations, 


And it being the intention of the two high- contracting parties, that their reſpeive- 
ſubjects ſhould be in the dominions of each other upon a footing as advantageous as 
thoſe of other European nations, they agree, that in caſe they ſhall hereafter grant any 
additional advantages in navigation or trade to any other European nations, they will re- 
ciprocally allow their ſaid ſubjects to participate therein; without prejudice, however, 
to the advantages which they reſerve, viz. France in favour of Spain, in conſequence of 
the twenty-fourth article of the Family Compact, ſigned the tenth of May, 1761; and 
England, according to what ſhe has practiſed in conformity to, and in conſequence of, the 
convention of 1793, between England and Portugal. 


By the eleventh article, it is ſtipulated, that in caſe either of the two high - contracting 
parties ſhall think proper to eſtabliſh prohibitions, or to augment the import duties upon 
any goods or merchandize of the growth or manufacture of the other, which are not 
ſpecified in the tariff, ſuch prohibitions-or augmentations ſhall be general, and ſhall com- 
prehend the like goods or merchandize of the other moſt favoured European nations, as 
well as thoſe of either ſtate; and in caſe either of the two contracting parties ſhall revoke 
the prohibition, or diminiſh the duties, in favour of any other European nation, upon any 
goods or merchandize of its growth or manufacture, whether on importation or exporta- 
tion, ſuch revocations or diminutions ſhall be extended to the ſubjects of the other par- 
ty, on condition that the latter ſhall grant to the ſubjects of the former the importation 
and exportation ot the like goods and merchandizes under the ſame duties; the caſes re- 
ſerved in the ſeventh article of the preſent treaty always excepted. 


The twelfth article provides for the revocation of an ancient cuſtom, unauthorized by 
law, by which a kind of poll-tax was levied upon the ſubjects of either nation in the 
other, called, in England, head-money; in France, argent du chef. 


By the thirteenth article, it is agreed, that if either of the contracting parties has 
granted, or ſhall grant, any bounties for encouraging the exportation of any articles, 
being 
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being of the growth, produce, or manufacture of his dominions, the other party ſhall be 
allowed to add to the duties already impoſed, by virtue of the preſent treaty, on the ſaid 
goods and merchandizes, imported into his dominions, ſuch an import duty as ſhall be 
equivalent to the ſaid bounty. This ſtipulation, however, was not to extend to draws 


backs on exported goods. 


The ſixteenth article ſupplied a remedy for a grievance that had long called for cor- 
rection— t ſtipulates that it ſhall not be lawful for any foreign privateers, not being ſub- 
jects of either crown, who have commiſſions from any other prince or ſtate in enmity 
with either nation, to arm their ſhips in the ports of either of the ſaid two kingdoms, to 
ſell what they have taken, or in any manner whatever to exchange the ſame ; neither 
ſhall they be allowed even to purchaſe victuals, except ſuch as ſhall be neceſſary for 
their going to the neareſt port of that prince from whom they have obtained com- 


miſſions. 


The twentieth article ſtates, that it ſhall be lawful for all the ſubjects of the king of 
Great Britain, and of the Moſt Chriſtian king, to ſail with their ſhips, with perfect ſe- 
curity and liberty, no diſtinction being made who are the proprietors of the merchandize 
laden therein, from any port whatever, to the countries which are now, or ſhall be here- 
after, at war with the king of Great Britain, or the Moſt Chriſtian king. It ſhall like- 
wiſe be lawful for the aforeſaid ſubjects to ſail and traffic with their ſhips and merchan- 
dizes, with the ſame liberty and ſecurity, from the countries, ports, and places, of thoſe 
who are enemies of both, or of either party, without any oppoſition or diſturbance whatſo- 
ever, and to paſs directly not only from the places of the enemy afore- mentioned to neu- 
tral places, but alſo from one place belonging to an enemy to another place belonging to 
an enemy, whether they be under the juriſdiction of the ſame, or of ſeveral princes. 
And as it has been ſtipulated, concerning ſhips and goods, that every thing ſhall be deemed 
free, which ſhall be found on board the ſhips belonging to the ſuhjects of the reſpective 
kingdoms, although the whole lading, or part thereof, ſhould belong to the enemies of 
their majeſties; contraband goods being always excepted; it is likewiſe agreed, that the 
: fame liberty be extended to perſons who are on board a free ſhip, to the end that, al- 
though they be enemies to both, or to either party, they may not be taken out of ſuch 
free ſhips, unleſs they are ſoldiers, actually in the ſervice of the enemies, and on their 
voyage fot the purpoſe of being employed, in a military capacity, in their fleets 
or armies. 


The contraband goods alluded to in this article are afterwards ſpecified, and, under that 
denomination are comprehended arms, cannon, harquebuſſes, mortars, petards, bombs, 
grenades, ſauciſſes, carcaſſes, carriages for cannon, muſket-reſts, bandoleers, gunpowder, 


matches, ſaltpetre, ball, pikes, ſwords, head-pieces, helmets, cutlaſſes, halberds, javelins, 
holſters, 
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holſters, 'belts, horſes and harneſs, and other like kind of arms, and warlike implements 
fit for the uſe of troops. 


The following merchandizes are exempted from the exception attached to contraband 
goods; viz.—All ſorts of cloth, and all other manufactures of wool, flax, ſilk, cotton, or 
any other materials; all kinds oft wearing apparel, together with the articles of which 
they are ally made, gold, filver, coined or ancoined, tin, iron, lead, copper, braſs, coals, 
as alſo when and barley, and any other kind of corn and pulſe, tobacco, and all kinds of 
ſpices ; ſaltod and ſmoaked fleſh, ſalt ad un, cheele and butter, beer, oil, wines, ſugar, all 
ſorts of ſalt, and of proviſions which tete for ſullenance and food to mankind; alſo all 
kinds of cotton, cordage, cables, fails, iil-cloth, hemp, fallow, pitch, tar and roſin, an- 
chors, and any parts of nchors, ſhipmaſts, planks, timber of all kinds of trees, and all 
other things proper for building or repairing thips. Nor ſhall any other goods what- 
ever—according to the twenty-third articl-—which have uot been worked into the form 
of any inſtrument or furniture for warlike ule, by land or by ſea, be reputed contra- 
band, much leſs ſuch as have been already wrought and made up for any other purpoſe : 
all which things ſhall be deemed goods not contraband, as likewiſe all others wich are 
not comprehended and particularly deſcribed in the preceding article; ſo that they may be 
freely carried by the ſubjects of both kingdoms, even to places belonging to an enemy, 
excepting only ſuch places as are beſieged, blocked up, or inveſted. 


With a view to the prevention of diſputes, on the ſubject of contraband goods, it is, 
by the twer ty-fourth article, agreed, that in caſe either of their majeſties ſhould be en- 
gaged-in a war, the ſhips and veſſels belonging to the ſubjects of the other ſhall be fur- 
niſhed with ſea-letters or paſſports, expreſſing the name, property, and bulk of the ſhip, 
as alſo the name and place of abode of the maſter or commander of the ſaid ſhip, that it 
may appear thereby that the ſhiy really and truly belongs to the ſubjects of one of the 
princes; which paſſports ſhall he made out and granted, according to the form annexed to 
the preſent treaty ; they ſhall likewiſe be renewed every year, if the ſhip happen to return 
home within the ſpace of a year: it is allo agreed, that ſuch ſhips when luden are to be 
provided not only with paſſports as above - mentioned, but alſo With certificates, containing 
the ſev©:al particulars of the cargo, the place from whence the {hip failed, and wlither 
ſhe is Hund, ſo that it may be known whether ſhe carries any of the prohibited or con- 
traband goods above ſpecified. 


The conduct of ſhips of war to merchantmen, in time of war, is regulated by the 
twenty-{txth article, which ſtates, that in caſe the ſhips belonging to the ſubjects and in- 
habitants of the reſpective dominions of their moſt ſerene majeſties, either on the coaſt, 
or on the high ſeas, ſhall meet with any men of war, belonging to their majeſt es, or 
with privateers, the ſaid ſhips of war and privateers, for preventing any inconveniencies, 
are. to remain out of cannon- ſhot, and to ſend their boats to the merchant-ſhip which 


0. may 
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may be met with, and ſhall enter her to the number of two or three men only, to whom 
the maſter or commander of ſuch ſhip or veſſel ſhall ſhew his paſſport, containing the 
proof of the property of the ſhip, made out according to the form preſcribed by the pre- 
ſent treaty ; and the ſhip which ſhall have exhibited the ſame ſhall have liberty to con- 
tinue her voyage; and it ſhall be wholly unlawful any way to moleſt or ſearch her, or to 


chaſe or compel her to alter her courſe. 


Some farther regulations, with regard to ſhips carrying contraband goods, are enforced 
by the two ſubſequent articles; by the firſt it is ſtipulated, that the merchant-ſhips be- 
longing to the ſubjects of the two high- contracting parties, which intend to go to a port 
at enmity with the other ſovereign, concerning whoſe voyage, and the ſort of goods on 
board, there may be juſt cauſe of ſuſpicion, ſhall be obliged to exhibit, as well on the high 
ſeas, as in the ports and havens, not only her paſſports, but alſo her certificates, expreſſ- 
ing that the goods are not of the kind which are contraband, as ſpecified in a former ar- 


ticle of this treaty. 


By the ſecond, it is agreed, that if, on exhibiting the above-mentioned certificate, con- 
taining a liſt of the cargo, the other party ſhould diſcover any goods of that kind which 
are declared contraband, or prohibited by the twenty-ſecond article of this treaty, and 
which are deſigned for a port ſubject to his enemies, it ſhall be unlawful to break up or 
open the hatches, cheſts, caſks, bales, or other packages found on board ſuch ſhips, or to 
remove even the ſmalleſt parcel of the goods, whether the ſaid ſhip belong to the ſubjects 

of the king of Great Britain, or of the moſt Chriſtian king, unleſs the lading be brought 

on ſhore, in the preſence of the officers of the court of admiralty, and an inventory 
made by them of the ſaid goods : nor ſhall it be lawful to ſell, exchange, or alienate the 
ſame in any manner, unleſs after due and lawful proceſs ſhall have been had againſt ſuch 
prohibited goods, and the judges of the admiralty reſpectively ſhall, by ſentence pro- 
nounced, have confiſcated the ſame; ſaving always, as well the ſhip itſelf, as the other 
goods found therein, which by this treaty are to be accounted free; neither may they be 
detained on pretence of their being mixed with prohibited goods, much leſs ſhall they be 
confiſcated as lawful prize: and if, when only part of the cargo ſhall conſiſt of contraband 
goods, the maſter of the ſhip ſhall agree, conſent, and offer to deliver them to the cap- 
tor who has diſcovered them, in ſuch cafe the captor, having received thoſe goods as 
lawful prize, ſhall forthwith releaſe the ſhip, and not hinder her, by any means, from 
proſecuting her voyage to the place of her deſtination. 


By the twenty-ninth article, it is agreed, that whatever ſhall be found to be laden, by 
the ſubjects and inhabitants of either party, in any ſhip belonging to the encmies of the 
other, although it be not contraband goods, ſhall be confiſcated in the ſame manner as. 
if it belonged to the enemy himſelf, except thoſe goods and merchandizes which were 


put on board ſuch ſhips before the declaration of war, or the general order for repriſals. 
| With 
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With a view to prevent depredations on the property of the ſubjeQs of either party, by 
the privateers of the other, it is, very properly, ſtipulated, by the thirty-firſt article, that 
all commanders of privateers, before they receive their patents, or ſpecial commiſſions, 
ſhall hereafter be obliged to give, before a competent judge, ſufficient ſecurity, by good 
bail, who are reſponſible men, and have no intereſt in the ſaid ſhip, each of whom ſhall 
be bound in the whole for the ſum of thirty-ſix thouſand livres Tournois, or fifteen 
hundred pounds ſterling ; or, if ſuch ſhip be provided with above one hundred and fifty 
ſcamen and ſoldiers, for the ſum of ſeventy-two thouſand livres Tournois, or three thou. 
ſand pounds ſterling, that they will make entire ſatisfaction for all damages and injuries 
whatſoever, which they, or their officers, or others in their ſervice, may commit during 
their cruize, contrary to the tenor of this preſent treaty ; or the edicts made in conſe. 
quence thereof by their moſt ſerene majeſties, under penalty, likewiſe, of having their 
patents and ſpecial commiſſions revoked and annulled. 


By the thirty-fourth article, it is farther provided and agreed, that the ſhips of either 
of the two nations, retaken by the privateers of the other, ſhall be reſtored to the for- 
mer owner, if they have not been in the power of the enemy for the ſpace of four-and- 
twenty hours, ſubject to the payment, by the ſaid owner, of one third of the value of 
the ſhip retaken, and of its cargo, guns, and apparel, which third part ſhall be amicably 
adjuſted by the parties concerned; but if not, and in caſe they ſhould diſagree, they ſhall 
make application to the officers of the admiralty of the place where the privateer which 
retook the captured veſſel ſhall have carried her. 


If the ſhip retaken has been in the power of the enemy above four-and-twenty hours, 
ſhe ſhall wholly belong to the privateer which retook her. 


In caſe of a ſhip being retaken by any man of war belonging to his Britannic majeſty, 
or to his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, it ſhall be reſtored to the former owner, on payment of 
the thirtieth part of the value of ſuch ſhip, and of its cargo, guns, and apparel, if it was 
retaken within the four-and-twenty hours ; and the tenth part, if retaken after the four- 


and-twenty hours: which ſuins ſhall be diſtributed, as a reward, amongſt the crews of the 


ſhips which ſhall have retaken ſuch prize. The valuation of the thirtieth and tenth 
parts above-mentioned ſhall be ſettled conformably to the regulations above preſcribed. 


The thirty-ninth article ſtates, that for the greater ſecurity and liberty of commerce 
and navigation, it is farther agreed, that both the king of Great Britain, and the Moſt 
Chriſtian king, ſhall not only refuſe to receive any pirates or ſea- rovers whatſoever into 
any of their havens, ports, cities, or towns, or permit any of their ſubjects, citizens, or 
inhabitants, on either part, to receive or protect them in their ports, to harbour them in 
their houſes, or to aſſiſt them in any manner whatſoever ; but farther, they ſhall cauſe all 
ſuch pirates and ſea-rovers, and all perſons who ſhall receive, conceal, or aſſiſt them, to 
be brought to condign puniſhment, for a terror and example to others. And all their 

Q 2 ſhips, 
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ſhips, with the goods or merchandizes taken by them, and brought into the ports of 
either kingdom, ſhall be ſcized, as far as they can be diſcovered, and ſhall be reſtored to the 
owners, or their factors, duly authorized. or deputed by them in writing, proper evidence. 
being firſt given in the court of admiralty, for proving the property ; even in caſe ſuch 
effects ſhould have paſſed into other hands by ſale, if- it be proved that the buyers knew, 
or might have known, that they had been piratically taken. And generally all ſhips and. 
merchandizes, of what nature ſoever, which may be taken on the high ſeas, ſhall be 
brought into ſome port of either kingdom, and delivered into the cuſtody of the officers. 
of that port, that they may be reſtored entire to the proprietor, as ſoon as due and ſufficient. 


proof ſhall have been made concerning the property. thereof. 


By the forty-firſt article, it is ſtipulated, that neither of their majeſties ſhall permit the. 
ſhips or goods belonging to the ſubjects of the other to be taken within cannon-ſhot of. 
the coaſt, or in the ports or rivers of their dominions, by ſhips of war, or others, having 
commiſſion from any prince, republic, or city whatſoever : but in caſe it ſhould ſo hap- 
pen, both parties ſhall employ their united force to obtain reparation of the damage 


thereby occaſioned, 


The forty-fourth ſets forth, that in whatever relates to the lading or unlading of. 
ſhips, the ſafety of merchandize, goods, and effects, the ſucceſſion to perſonal eſtates, as. 
well as the protection of individuals, and their perſonal liberty, as alſo the adminiſtration . 
of juſtice, the ſubjects of the two high - contracting parties ſhall enjoy, in their reſpective. 
dominions,. the ſame privileges, liberties, and rights, as the moſt fayoured nation. 


The next article ſtates, that if hereafter it ſhall happen, through-inadvertency or- 
otherwiſe, that any infractions or contraventions of the preſent treaty ſhall be commit- 
ted on either ſide, the friendſhip and good underſtanding ſhall not immediately thereupon 
be interrupted; but this treaty ſhall ſubſiſt in all its force, and proper remedies ſhall be. 
procured for removing the inconveniencies, and likewiſe for the reparation of the con- 
traventions.: and if the ſubjects of either kingdom ſhall be found guilty thereof, they 
only ſhall be puniſhed and ſeverely chaſtiſed. 


By the concluding article! the contracting parties reſerve the right of reviſing and 
re-examining the ſeveral ſtipulations of this treaty, after the term of twelve yes, to be 
computed from the day of paſſing laws for its execution in Great Britain and Ireland, 
reſpectively, to propoſe and make ſuch alterations as the times and circumſtances may have 

rendered neceſſary for the commercial intereſts of their reſpective ſubjects; and this re- 
viſion is to be completed in the ſpace of twelve months; after which term the preſent 
treaty ſhall be of no effect; but, in that event, the good harmony and friendly corre» . 
ſpondence between the two nations ſhall not ſuffer the leaſt diminution, 


It 
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Tt was a ſingular circumſtance attending this important treaty, that, far from afford- - 
ing general ſatisfaction, it was much cenſured by many of the ſubjeCts of either power; 
each nation appeared to think that it had granted too much to the other, or had even 
been over-reached by it in ſome parts of the compact, and, particularly, in the rating and 
adjuſtment of the equivalents. But this very eircumſtance muſt be conſidered, by im- 
partial obſervers, as affording a ſtrong indication that the treaty was founded on liberal 


and equitable principles, particularly when they take into the eſtimate the deep-rooted* 
prejudices which it had, on both fides, to encaunter. 


It cannot, however, excite our aſtoniſhment, that a difference of opinion ſhould be 
created on the ſubject, when we reflect on the multiplicity of objects which it embraces ; 
of intereſts which it might affect; on its relation to the general ſyſtem of navigation and 
trade eſtabliſhed in Europe; its interference with the letter or ſpirit of treaties already 
exiſting between the parties and other powers; and the uncertainty of its future opera- 
tions in many of theſe reſpects. But it was natural to ſappoſe that the motives upon 
which it was founded, and the political effects it was calculated to produce, by the ef- 
tabliſhment of an amicable intercourſe between the rival nations, would extort general 
commendation. . It is certainly evident that a ſtrong deſire to bury ancient animoſities, 
to cure national prejudices, and to remove the partialities incident to jarring intereſts, . 
pervades the whole, and appears to have been the leading objects of the parties. Reci- 
procity is the grand principle of the treaty, and it ſeems to have been intended on both -. 
ſides, that no conceſſion ſhould be made on either, which was not balanced by a ſup- 
poſed equivalent on the other. But it exhibits an object far more intereſting to huma- 
nity, than mere commercial regulations, which have, invariably, mtereſt ſor their baſis; 
it ſhews the powerful kingdom of France freely ſacrificing, upon this occaſion, her 
ancient prejudices, civil and religious, which had hitherto ſeemed ſo cloſely interwoven + 
in her nature and conſtitution, as to appear almoſt inſeparable... 


But while France was thus endeavouring to ſecure the future friendſhip of her an- 
cient foe, and adopting ſchemes for the extenſion of her commerce, both foreign and do- 
meſtic, ſhe was not ſo far neglectful of her own ſecurity as to overlook thoſe circum- 
ſtances, which might tend to augment her ſtrength, in the event of a war. She ſtudi- 
oufly laboured to encreaſe the number of her naval arſenals and ports on the ocean—in 


which ſhe is by nature ſo defeQtive—for the reception of ſhips of the line, and the ſta- 
tion. of . warlike fleets. - 


Ld 


2 


The port of Cherbourg, on the coaſt of Normandy, from its vicinity to England, and 
its direct oppoſite poſition to the coaſt of Hampſhire, ſeemed immediately calculated for - 
this purpoſe; and, undoubtedly,. could its natural defects be remedied by art, it would 
prove a moſt adyantageous ſtation to the French flects:in a war with England, and could 
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not fail to become highly detrimental to that power: the ſcheme was, accordingly, 
adopted with great ſpirit, and carried on at an immenſe expence. For the road, being 
about a league and a half in length from eaſt to weſt, notwithſtanding the partial cover 
of a low ifland, which conſiderably ſerves to break the violence of the waves, is ſtill 
much expoſed to the north and north-weſt winds; to remedy which it was propoſed to 
cover the road entirely by a ſucceſſion of moles on that fide, leaving only two ſufficient 
openings, one for the paſſage of ſhips of the largeſt ſize, and the other for trading veſſels, 
One of theſe moles was to be carried through the iſland (which was moſtly overflown 
in ſpring-tides } and the others were to have their foundations laid, and their ſuperſtruc- 
ture raiſed, in a deep and boiſterous ſea, The labour was vaſt, but the object was highly 
inviting ; for, if the fences could be completed, large fleets, compoſed of the moſt capi- 
tal ſhips, might ride ſecurely at anchor within them in all weather. Forts, with batte- 
ries of the heavieſt cannon, were to be erected on the different moles, in ſuch ſituations 
as to be themſelves impregnable, and to render the approach of an enemy utterly im- 
practicable. A capacious baſon, with docks, and all the other appendages to a great na- 
val arſenal, were to be conſtructed in and adjoining to the harbour and town. The 
number of hands employed in this vaſt deſign was ſuited to its magnitude and impot- 
tance ; and the removal and placing, by any number, of thoſe immenſe maſſes of ſolid 
rock, which, in ſo rough a ſea, could alone lay the foundations of ſuch ſtupendous piles 
of building, would have appeared impoſſible to any who had not before ſeen or heard of 
ſimilar exertions of human labour and art. 


This Herculean labour was deemed of ſuch national importance, that the king, who 
had never before travelled to any conſiderable diſtance from the metropolis. took a jours 
ney on purpoſe to behold its progreſs. Even now, as it might be ſaid, in its infant ſtate, 
he could not behold without ſurprize the ſtupendous parts of that mighty work which 
were already viſible. The ſupporters of the moles were in the form of cones, and of ſo 
prodigious a bulk, that the timber caſſoons in which they were encloſed were ſixty 
French fathoms in diameter at the bottom. One of theſe was ſucceſsfully launched 
on the twenty-ſecond of June—in the king's preſence, an event which ſcarcely afford- 
ed greater joy to the architect, than ſatisfaction to the monarch, who did not attempt to 
conceal his aſtoniſhment at this incredible exertion of human power. 


The proof, afforded by ſome of the ſtipulations of the Commercial Treaty with Eng- 
land, of the decreaſe of religious prejudices in France, was happily confirmed by the 
ſubſequent tranſactions of the preſent year. Inſtead of thoſe perſecuting edits which 
the crown had formerly iſſued againſt its own ſubjects, on matters of religion, this pro- 
pitious period was ſignalized by an arrct, inviting ſtrangers of all Chriſtian nations and 
religious perſuaſions whatever to ſettle in the country, enabling them to purchaſe lands, 
and to enjoy all the common rights of citizens. 
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It afforded a ſingular object of moral and political conſideration, to behold fourteen 
veſſels from North America arrive together in the harbour of Dunkirk, freighted with 
the families, goods, ant! property cf a colony of Ohakers and Baptiſis (the moſt rigid, 
perhaps, in their religious principles of any among the refor:ned) who came to ſettle ar 
that place, in a Roman Catholic country, and under the government of the French 
monarch ; two circumſtances, the moſt directly oppoſite to their ancient ſentiments, 
whether political or religious. Theſe people amounted to about a hundred families, and 
were deſtined to the proſecution of the whale and other fiſheries, in which they had long 
been diſtinguiſhed for their eminence at home. M. de Calonne had the honour of forming 
the ſcheme, of inviting them, and of giving them every encouragement they could de- 
ſire; particularly in every poſſible ſecurity for the preſervation of their civil rights and 
religious freedom. The ruin which befel the American oil trade, and fiſheries through 
their unhappy ſeparation from England, afforded the opportunity on one ſide, and im- 
poſed the neceſſity on the other, 


Another arret was iſſued about the ſame time as the former, for the encouragement of 
artiſts and manufacturers of all nations to ſettle in France, by allowing them the ſame 
privileges which they enjoyed in their native countries, with exemptions from all duties 
for a limited time, on any importation of the raw materials uſed in their manufactures, 
as well as from the payment of taxes, and all perſonal duties to themſelves and their 
workmen ; on theſe conditions they were bound to continue for a given number of years 
in the kingdom, and for the greater ſecurity were not to form their ſettlements within 
ſeven leagues of the frontier ; but at the expiration of the preſcribed term they were to 
be at full liberty to depart, when, and in whatever manner was moſt convenient to them, 
and to remove their property as well as their perſons wherever they ſhould think proper, 
the king giving up the droit d Aubaine entirely in their favour. 


It would have been a ſtrange ſoleciſm in policy to eneourage and allure foreign Pro- 
teſtants to ſettle in the kingdom, without reſtoring the numerous natives of that perſua- 
ſion, in ſome conſiderable degree, to the rights of citizens. But though the king and 
government ſtrongly inclined to grant every indulgence to the native Proteſtants, ſtill a 
variety of circumſtances concurred to prevent a complete reſtitution of the rights which 
they formerly poſſeſſed. In caſes of this nature, it will ever be found extremely diffi- 
cult to draw ſo ſtrait and equal a line between the public religious eſtabliſhment of the 
country, and that which is only tolerated, as can afford full ſatisfaction to both parties. 
The one will, invariably, regard whatever is granted either as an encroachment on, or 
as endangering its own rights, while the impatience of the other is apt to encreaſe with 
every advantage or favour, and paſt conceſſions only operate as a ſtimulus to future ex» 
ertions—as a proyocatiye to fruition more perfe& and complete. 


- | | Something, 
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Something, however, was done in favour of the French Proteſtants, though, probably, 
not ſo much as was wiſhed, or even intended. The legitimacy of their marriages was 
admitted, and the rights of inheritance conſequently eſtabliſhed, under the condition of 
the former being regiſtered in an office appointed for that purpoſe at the Hotel de Ville. 
They were likewiſe permitted to inſtitute places of, public worſhip, on condition that ſuch 
places ſhould. bear only the outward appearance of private houſes; in thoſe they were 
entitled to the free exerciſe of their religious rites, ſubject to the ſingle reſtriction of 
keeping the doors ſhut during the ſervice. Their paſtors were of courſe exonerated 
from all the penalties preſcribed by former laws. By this means, a conſiderable opening 
was made towards:affording relief to that aumerous body of people, who, after all the 
loſſes they had ſuſtained by wars, emigrations, and puniſhments, and the long and con- 
tinued oppreſſions they had endured, {till amounted to a fifth or ſixth of the whole in- 
-babitants of the kingdom, the loweſt eſtimates rating their number at four millions. 


'Some indulgencies were alſo extended, at this period, to the peaſantry in France ; that 

; moſt valuable order of men, who conſtitute the foundation of ſtrength, wealth, and 
power, in every community that poſſeſſes them, and who had too long been deſpiſed 

and oppreſſed, with an equal diſregard of natural juſtice and political wiſdom, not only 

in France, but in moſt other countries. They were now relieved from that intolerable 

bondage and continued oppreſſion to which they had ſo long been ſubjected, under the 

arbitrary domination of inferior mercenary officers—invariably the worſt of tyrants !— 

with roſpect to the heavy labour to which they were bound in the repair and conſtruc- 

tion of the roads; theſe petty miniſters of the:civil power, either haraſſing them by the 

moſt ſhameleſs extortion of money, which their poverty could ſo ill ſpare, or compell- 

ing them, inan arbitrary manner, to attend with their carts and draught cattle. to the duty 

of the. roads, at ſeaſons when the ſtate, of their crops more peculiarly called for their 

care and attention. A new ſyſtem was adopted with reſpect to the roads; the farmers were 


diſcharged from the duty, and the. work was to be performed by-labourers hired at the 
Public. expence. 


An ediCt was likewiſe paſſed which afforded a'ſecurity that was greatly wanting to the 
community in general, but more particularly to the trading and manufacturing part 
with reſpect both to their perſons and property. Many cities and corporations poſſeſſed 
the municipal authority of arreſting the perſons and detaining the property of ſtrangers 
who came tranſiently within their juriſdiftion, for real or pretended charges of debt pre- 
ferred againſt them by perſons at any diſtanee, and ſometimes in the remoteſt provinces. 
The moſt doubtful documents were received as ſufficient grounds for theſe actions; and 
the general neceſſary conſequence was, that the defendant, if far from home, and no pow- 
erful connection at hand, was totally ruined, at the ſuit, perhaps, of an unknown and un- 
heard. of plaintiff, before he.could find means to extricate his perſon or property. The 


.enormity 
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enormity was ſ@ glaring, that its exiſtence for any length of time would appear almoſt in- 
credible, if ſimilar inſtances of the long ſufferance of evil, through the ſupineneſs of 
rulers, and the defect of ſpirit or power in the injured, had not been obſervable in all 
countries; it was now, however, aboliſhed, and this crying grievance effectually 
redreſſed ?. 


But though theſe edifts evinced a ſtrong diſpoſition in the government to alleviate the 
diſtreſs, and promote the proſperity of the ſubject, yet were the people but little inclined 
to ſubmit to thoſe burthens which the ſituation of the kingdom rendered indiſpenſably 
neceſſary, When the edict for regiſtering the loan at the concluſion of the preceding 
year, which amounted to the ſum of three millions, three hundred and thirty the and 
pounds, was preſented to the parliament of Paris, the murmurs of de peo le, the 
remonſtrances of that aſſembly, ſeemed to threaten a determined reliſtai.ce too. e inca» | 
ſure. The king, however, ſignified to the ſelect deputation at were commiſſioned to 
convey their remonſtrances to the throne, that he expected to he obeyed without farther 
delay; accordingly the royal mandate was complied with, and the ceremony of the re- 
giſtrat ion took place on the next day; but it was accompanied with a reſolution, import- 
ing that public economy was the only genuine ſource oi abundant revenue, the only 
means of providing for the neceſſities of the ſtate, and reſtoring that credit which was al- 
moſt annihilated by frequent borrowing. 


As ſoon as this proceeding was known, the king required the attendance of the grand 
deputation of parliament; he eraſed from their records the reſolution that had been 
adopted ; and obſerved, that, though it was his pleaſure that the parliament ſhould com- 
municate, by its reſpectful repreſentations, whatever might intereſt the good of the pub- 
lic, yet he never would conſent that they ſhould fo far abuſe his confidence and clemency 
as to erect themſelves into the cenſors of his adminiſtration ; he expected in future that 
they ſhould confine their expreſſions within the limits of wiſdom and loyalty ; he de- 
clared himſelf ſatisfied with the conduct of the comptroller-general, and determined on 
no account to ſuffer groundleſs appre henſions to interfere with thoſe plans which had for 
their excluſive object the good of the ſtate and the eaſe of the nation; and, more ſtrong- 
ly to mark his diſpleaſure at their expoſtulations, he directed the diſmiſſion from farther 


7 It is worthy of remark, inaſmuch as it exhibits a ſingular and unexampled inſtance of change in the ſenti- 
ments of the weſtern world, that the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris this year elected, as one of their foreign 
correſpondents, a Mr. Liſtel, a free Black, of the Iſle of France, who had diſtinguiſhed himſelf by a ſeries of cu- 
rious and extremely well-calculated metco: ological obſervations; thus breaking down, in ſome degree, the ſtrong 
and long-eſtabliſhed line of diſtinction between colours, and holding out encouragement to future Africans to cul- 
tivate philoſophy and the ſciences, by ſneu them that the way was opened to academical honours, whenever 
merited, without any regard ts the country or nat. hue of the ingenious proficient, 
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ſervice of one of their officers who had appeared moſt active in forwarding the late 
reſolution, | 


Though monſieur de Calonne could not fail to be highly flattered by the approbation 
and ſupport of his ſovereign, yet the oppoſition of the parliament, at A period when their 
aſſiſtance was peculiarly neceſſary, mortified him moſt ſenſibly. The alarming ſtate of 

the finances demanded the moſt ſerious attention. The taxes, though numerous, were 

wholly unequal to the ſupply of the current expences of the ſtate, and to the diſcharge 

of the intereſt or annuities riſing on the various funds. The expenditure of courſe great- 

ly exceeded the revenue“; and, as new funds could not be raiſed, recourſe was had to the 
deſperate meaſure of withholding the payment of the annuities to the public creditors 

for a ſum equal to the amount of the deficiency. The diſtreſs and calamity occaſioned 

thereby to numbers of people, excited great diſcontents ; and the murmurs were encreal- 
ed by the undue preference ſuppoſed to be given to thole claſſes whoſe payments were 
not ſtopped. 


The crown, with reſpect to. all that lay within its own immediate cognizance and 
power, acted the nobleſt part during this ſtate of public embarcaſſment and diſtreſs, In- 
capable of comprehending the complicated details, and the perplexed ſituation of the 
national finances, the king endeavoured to alleviate the diſtreſſes of the people, by cur- 
tailing the expences of his court, houſhold, and even of his royal perſon. But though 
theſe reduCtions were ſo great as to trench deeply upon the long-eſtabliſhed ſplendour of 
the crown, and though the ſavings were accordingly very conſiderable, yet they failed of 
anſwer ing the patriotic and generous intention of the monarch, when plunged into the 
abyſs of public debts, demands, and neceffities. The free gifts granted by the clergy, 
and other public bodies, produced as little permanent effect; and, amidſt the multitude of 
demands, could ſcarcely afford relief to any pecuniary neceſſity of the court. 


| Thefe circumſtances, with the alarming clamour and diſcontent which they produced, 
rendered the adoption of ſome ſpeedy and decifive meaſure indiſpenſably requiſite. The 


It appears, from the ſtatement annexed to M. de Calonne's * Requete au Roi,” publiſhed in 1787, that in the 
year 1783, the expenditure exceeded the revenue, eighty millions of livres; in 1784, eighty-five milie; 'n 17850 
one hundred millions; and in 1786, one hundred and twelve millions, or upwards of four mill'on:, ſix hundred 
and ſixty- ſix thouſand pounds ſterling; and that in order to cover this deficit, to pay off the navy debt, which alone 
exceeded nine millions ſterling, and other extraordinary expences incurred by the late war, and ſince the peace, ſix 
hundred and fifty millions of livres, or upwards of twenty-ſeven -millions, eighty-three thouſand pounds ſterling, 
had been borrowed, within the ſpace of three years. This circumſtaucc arofe from the extreme unwillingneſs of 
the king to impoſe additional burdens on the people, and his conſequent anxiety to protract the evil hour, as long 
as poſſible; an injudicious meaſure, though proceeding from the beſt of motives. It is a remarkable ſact but not 
more ſingular than true—that the humanity of this unfortunate prince, .almoſt invariably, proved prejudicial to his 
en tereſt and happineſs, and not unfrequently detrimental, in its effects, to the welfare of the ſtate. 


, crown, 
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crown, wearied out by the repeated failure and diſappointment which it had experienced 
in the ſchemes and undertakings of miniſters, and finding its difficulties every day en- 
creaſing, and becoming more inſupportable, determined at length to throw itſelf upon the 
affection and wiſdom of the nation for ſuccour and ſupport, Though this ſalutary mea- 
ſure was propoſed by M. de Calonne, it was adopted by the king with ſo good a grace, 
that it ſeemed to flow ſpontaneouſly from his own good diſpoſition and will ; and it would 
have proved a moſt happy circumſtance for France—had ſhe known how to profit by it— 
that her preſent monarch neither poſſeſſed the obſtinate, overbearing, arbitrary temper of 
ſome of his predeceſſors, nor had conſigned his power into the hands of miſtreſſes and 
favourites, and ſuffered his mind to be corrupted by the vanity and pleaſures of a volup- 
tuous court. 


The pecuniary difficulties of the ſtate have, in many countries, rendered it neceſſary 
for monarchs to apply to the collective reſources and collective councils of the nation. 
The modification of regal authority, and the admiſſion of the public into a participation 
of that authority, has generally been attended with conſequences eaſy and happy to both. 
Few kings, however, have had recourſe to this expedient until they had exhauſted every 
other means of ſupply ; they moſt commonly conſulted their ſubjeQts after the adoption 
of irregular or violent meaſures for encreafing the revenue they already poſſeſſed, and 
thus loſt the merit of a generous reliance on the approbation and affection of their peo- 
ple, ſeeming rather to be driven to them by neceſſity, than to be turned to them through 
choice. This was not the caſe with the preſent government of France. Little reſort, 
in compariſon with the exactions of former reigns, had been had to compulſory loans, 
arbitrary extenſion of taxes, alteration in the value of the coin, or to any of thoſe modes 
of violence and chicane which had been ſo frequently adopted by the French monarchs. 
On the contrary, from the moment Lewis the Sixteenth turned his attention ſeriouſly 
to the improvement of his revenues, the object had been to eſtabliſh a baſis of public 
credit, This was begun, as we have before ſhewn, under the adminiſtration of Mr, 
Neckar, by a general expoſure of the finances. The public were ſolemnly called in to 
the council of the monarch, and deſired to judge for themſelves ſn a concern of ſuch 
great and general mportance. A great ſtep, not to the forms but to the ſubſtance of 
public liberty, and, perhaps, the greateſt advance that ever was made by a king towards 
the eſtabliſhment of a free conſtitution. With more or leſs regularity, this ſyſtem had 
been purſued ever ſince, until, by its natural operation, combined with the growing ne- 
cefſities of the government, it led to the calling of the aſſembly of the Notables, and, 
from thence, to a more univerſal application to the ſenſe of the nation, 


The writs for calling together the aſſembly of the Notables—whoſe object (to uſe the 
words of M. de Calonne) was to enlighten the nation with regard to the ſtate of the fi- 
nances, and to impreſs on the minds of the people the neceſſity of a ſtrong and efficacious 

R 2 remedy 
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remedy for the diſorders that prevailed therein were dated on the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember, 1786 ; they were addreſſed to ſeven princes of the blood, nine dukes and peers 
of France, eight field-marſhals, twenty-two nobles, eight counſellors of itate, four 
maſters of requeſts, eleven prelates, thirty- ſeven of the heads of the law, twelve deputies 
of the Pays d'Etat, the lieutenant-civil, and twenty-five magiſtrates of the different 
towns of the kingdom. The number of members was one hundred and forty-four ; and 


the twenty-ninth of January, 1787, was the day appointed for their opening. 


A. D. 1587.) The ſickneſs and death of M. de Vergennes, a miniſter whoſe politi- 
cal intrigues and extenſive views, joined to a very intimate knowledge of the reſpeCtive 
ſtrength or weakneſs of foreign ſtates, and of thoſe inviſible ſprings of action by which 
they might be ſwayed or divided, rendered his loſs, at this eritical period, of the utmoſt 
conſequence to the ſtate, occalioned the meeting of the aſſembly to be poſtponed to th 
twenty · ſecond of February. In the mean time, the marquis de Montmorin, who had bee.\ 
long initiated in the political principles and deſigns of the count de Vergennes, was, at 
his own ſpecial recommendation, appointed to be his ſucceſſor as miniſter.for foreign affairs. 


The king went in the greateſt magnificence, accompanied by the princes of the blood, 
and attended by all the great officers of the ſtate and houſhold, to digaify the opening of 
the new aſſembly of the Notables, 


In laying be fote this body the various matters which were to become the ſubjects of 
their deliberation, it was neceſſary that the miniſter ſhould give a ſatisfactory explanation 
of thoſe cauſes which opened the way to the preſent ſtate of public embarraſſment and 
diſtreſs. In doing this, M. de Calonne, with proper addreſs, endeavoured to make a fa- 
vourable impreſſion on the minds of his audience, by exhibiting the pleaſing and bright 
fide of the picture, before he was under the neceſſity of diſplaying the reverſe. With 
this view, in his introductory ſpeech, he enumerated the various great and glorious, as 
well as the patriotic and beneficial acts, of the preſent reign: in this ſummary, he parti- 
culatly aſcribed to the king the creation of a marine which had rendered the French flag 
univerſally reſpected, and the protection and confirmation of the liberties of a New 
World, which, in conſequence of its ſeparation from a rival power, was now become a 
friend and ally; after having terminated an honourable war by a ſolid peace, his majeſty, 
he averred, had proved himſelf worthy to be conſidered as the moderator of all Europe : 
he had not then given himſelf up to a barren ination ;. he was too ſenſible how much: 
till remained to be done for the happineſs of his ſubjects; and the aſſuring to his people. 
a free and extenſive commerce abroad, the procuring a good adminiſtration at home, with 
the encouragement and eſtabliſhment of uſeful arts and manufactures, were the objects 


* Requete au Roi, p. 136. 
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of his invariable purſuit, and ſhould ever continue the point to which his views would 
be directed. The three new treaties of commerce, concluded with Holland, England, 


aud Ruſſia, were adduced as illuſtrations of theſe poſitions, 


After this exordium, which he dwelt on with complacency, the miniſter had to reverſe 
the ſcene, and exhibit the darkſide of the picture. He, accordingly, entered into long 
details, to ſhew the deplorable ſtate in which he found the finances, when he was called 
to the head of that department, at the concluſion of the American war. A valt unfund- 
ed debt; all annuities aud intereſt greatly in arrear ; all the coffers empty; the public 
ſtocks fallen to the loweſt point; circulation interrupted, and all credit and confidence 
deſtroyed, He then ſhewed the meaſures which he had purſued, and the happy effects 
they had produced—lſo far as his means could reach—in remedying this complication of 
evils. Through theſe efforts public credit was re-eſtabliſhed, the ſtocks brought a fair 
price at market, money was plentiful, and the Caiſſe d. Eſcompte had now ſettled its credit 
upon a firm baſis. Great and expenſive public works, of the utmoſt national importance 
and utility, had likewiſe been undertaken, and were now far advanced towards comple-- 
tion; it would be needleſs to repeat to that aſſembly what had been done, and was-doing,. 
with reſpect to the harbours of Cherburgh, Havre, Rochelle, and Dunkirk. 


But with all theſe pleaſant circumſtances and favourable appearances, an evil ſtill re- 
mained behind of the meſt alarming and ruinous nature : an evil which muſt every year 
encreaſe in its magnitude, and, at length, become fatal in its effect, if not timely correct- 
ed: this was the great annual deficiency of the public revenue, with reſpe& to the ſup- 
ply of the current public expence. It was an evil which went far beyond the reach of 
miniſters, and baffled all ſchemes of induſtry and economy. Eternal borrowing would 
neceſſarily operate as an eternal aggravation of the evil; additional taxes would oppreſs 
the people, whom the king moſt anxiouſly wiſhed to relieve ; anticipation on the reve- 
nue of ſubſequent years had already been carried to a ruinous extent; and with reſpect 
to economy, and the reform of expences, the king had already, not only in his houſhold, 
but in other departments, carried theſe points as far as could be done without weakening. 
the ſtate and government. It was then in the reform of abuſes, that the king and his 
miniſters truſted principally to find reſources for exonerating the crown and the nation 
from this intolerable grievance and evil. In theabuſes themſelves would be found a great 
fund which the king had a right to reclaim. This was a ſubject, the importance of 
which neceſſarily demanded all the collected wiſdom, attention, and ſagacity of the 
aſſembly, and it was accordingly recommended, in the ſtrongſt terms, to their deli- 
beration. 


The four principal objects to which tlie attention of the aſſembly was invited, and on 


which the miniſter had placed a great rcliance for the redreſs of thoſe evils on which 
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he had ſtrongly expatiated, were—The eſtabliſhment of a general and equa! land tan, 
from which no rank or order of men was to be exempted : the poſſeſſions of th- clery y, 
an their exemption from impoſts: the ſtate of internal taxation: and the raiſing of 
money by mortgaging the demeſne lands of the crown. But the grand and eſfentt b oh— 
3<ct ot reform, and that which the court had particularly at heart, was in qa 
of the public burthens, by rendering the taxes general, which would have m/e em 
bearable, and comparatively eaſy, inſtead of their falling upon the lower an | wit uſe 

ſul claſſes of the people, to the diſcouragement and ruin of enterpri,+ and indufery, 
whether with reſpect to manufacture or agricultures. The ancicnt nobility and clergy 
had ever been free from all public aſſeſſinents, and, conſidering this as one of their molt 
diſtinguiſhed privileges, it was of courſe the moſt difficult to be refig' Had the evil, 
great as it undoubtedly was, gone no farther, it might ſtil], perhaps, have cen patiently 
endured, from the miſchief it produced, being confined within certain fixed and cuſtomary 
limits; but through the ſhameful cuſtom of ſelling patents of nobil;:y, ſuch crouds of 
new nobleſſe ſtarted up, that every province in the kingdom was filled with them; tor the 
firſt object with thoſe who had acquired fortunes rapidly, by whatever means, was, next to 
the purchaſe of an eſtate, that of a patent, which, beſides the gratitication of a vanity ſo pe- 
culiarly predominant with ſuch people, afforacd an exemption to them and their poſterity 
from a proportionable contribution to the exigencies of the ſtate, or from alleviating the 
diſtreſſes of the public which many ot them had contributed ro augment. The magiſ- 
trates, likewiſe, throughout the kingdom, who were exceedingly numerous, enjoyed their 
ſhare of theſe exemptions ; ſo that the great weight of the taxes fell upon thoſe who 


were the leaſt able to bear them. 


That nothing could be more juſt and noble than the project of equalizing the public 
burthens, was unqueſtionably true; but how the miniſter could hope for ſucceſs in a 
meaſure which required the ſanction of thoſe very perſons who were immediately inte- 
reſted in oppoſing it cannot eaſily be conceived The event was ſuch as might have 
been expected; the moſt decided oppoſition appeared in the aſſembly; the very neceſſity 
for the reforms ſo ſtrenuouſly urged by M. de Calonne was denied by thoſe in whom 
perſonal intereſt ſuperſeded every other conſideration ; and the ſtatement of the finances, 
which differed, in ſome points, from the Compte Rendu of M. Neckar, was oppoſed by 
monſieur de Brienne, archbiſhop of Toulouſe, (the friend of that financier) whoſe am- 
bition led him toaſpire to the place now. occupied by M. de Calonne. 


But the enemies of the miniſter, not content with arraigning his underſtanding, im- 
peached his integrity: and the count de Mirabeau, who, in the fuble«1:ent events ef the 
revolution, is deſtinud to appear in a very conſpicuous light, did not ſcruple to rank the 
comptroller general among thoſe ſordid wretches, who preferred their fortune to their 


honour ; he added, that all his operations bore the ſtamp of deſpotiſm and perſonal in- 
og tereſt ; 
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tereſt ; and he called upon the Notables, to addreſs their ſovereign in the honeſt language 
of truth; „Let them tell him,” ſaid he, ++ that a man who was eſtranged from every 
« principle of good faith, of fidelity in engagements, of reſpect to property, was untit 
„ to be entruſted with the direction of commerce, of contracts, and of law. Let them 
tell him, that pliancy of ſpirit, facility of ſtudy, correctneſs of ſtyle, the elegance of 
his preambles, the charms of his elocution, were but ſo many new crimes in a mint- 
« ſlcr, who developed, with ſkill, the principles of an honeſt policy, and eluded and in- 
« ſulted them in his practice.“ But the petulant inveCtives of a man whoſe neglect 
and violations of all ſocial, moral, and religious duties, were proverbial woudl have 
had little effect on the reputation of de Calonne, had not a combination ot 
concurring events given force to the arguments, and efficacy to the meaſures, of his 
adverſaries, 


* 
— 


The united efforts of the nobility, the clergy, and the magiſtracy, were ſucceſsfully 
exerted to promote the deſtruction of a man who had conceived the ſalutary project of 
deſtroying ſuch of their privileges as were hoſtile to the public welfare. The people 
were brought to believe, that he intended to load them with new taxes; and thus the 
blind and giddy maltitude were rendered inſtrumental to the ruin of the firſt miniſter 
who had ever attempted to do them any eſſential ſervice. Such has in general, but unfor- 
tunately, been the reward of thoſe whu—without having eſtabliſhed a previous confi- 
dence, which is indeed, not often gained without the aid of fome ſpecious deception—have 
attempted to ſerve the public at large. Effetual meaſures, were, at the ſame time, uſed 
for diminiſhing the king's confidence in the miniſter, which would, probably, have been 
ſufficiently ſhaken, without ſuch inſidious attempts, by the public clamour. 


M. de Calonne, finding it. impoſſible to ſtem the torrent, or in any manner to ſcreen 
himſelf from the obloquy, which was directcd againſt him from all quarters, not only 
found it neceſſary to reſign his office, in the middle of the fitting of the Notables, but to 
retire to England for refuge, from this ſtorm of perſecution, which he ſaw gathering 
with the moſt malignant aſpect. This event took place on the twelfth of April, and, at- 
ter ſome temporary appointments, the archbiſhop of Toulouſe, was, in the month of 
May, appointed to the vacant office of comptroller-general of the finances, 


While the mind of Lewis was aſſiduouſly occupied by the riſing ſpirit of diſcontent at 
home, his new ally, the republic of Holland, preſented a ſcene of anarchy and faction, 
that called for his moſt ſerious attention. The prince of Orange had been ſtripped of all 
authority, by the adverſe party, who, forgetful of the obligations they owed to his illuſtri- 
ous anceſtors, to whom they were indebted for the eſtabliſhment of their independencc, 
and the ſecurity of their freedom, had reduced himto the neceſſity of flying from the Hague, 
and returning to Nimeguen, where he maintained the fhadow of a court; yet feeble as. 
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his influence might appear in the united provinces, he was ſtill formidable from his power- 
ful connections. His brother-in-law, the new king of Pruſſia, for Frederic the Great 


| had cloſed his long and ſplendid career, was indefatigable in his efforts to promote the in- 


tereſts of the Stadt-holder, and had offered, in concert with France, to undertake the ar- 


duous taſk of compoſing the differences which diſtracted the republic. 


The court of Verſailles had, before this period, preſented to the ſtates, by way of pre- 
Kaution, a memorial couched in very equivocal terins, in which, after many profeſſions of 
friendſhip, regard, and attachment, the king of France declared his wiſhes to ſee thoſe 
abuſes reformed, which had occaſioned internal diſſenſions in the republic, and obſerved, 
that he ſhould be happy to ſee tranquillity reſtored upon the true principles of its con- 
ſtitution ; but that, without pretending to interfere with the internal government of the 
ſeven provinces, he would, on the contrary, uſe his utmoſt endeavours to prevent their 
high mightineſſes, from being troubled, from wichout, as well as within: it was now 
deemed expedient to adopt a different tone, and the propoſal of the king of Pruffia being 
embraced, with apparent cordiality, monſieuf de Rayneval, who had already acquired 
conſiderable credit in negociation, particularly in concluding the late treaty of com- 
merce with England, was appointed to be the repreſentative of Lewis, in the office of 


gnediation. 


But fair and flattering as theſe appearances were, it was little hoped by thoſe, who 
looked cloſely into the ſtate and nature of things, that this negociation ſhould produce 
the effect ſo ardently wiſhed for by every true friend to the republic. They could not 
believe that France, who they knew to be not only the nurſe, protectreſs, and encourager 
of the adverſe faction, but to have been the prime fomenter and inſtigator of all their 
violences, ſhould now at once undo the effects of all her former craft and labour, by be- 
coming the inſtrument of reſtoring the prince of Orange to any thing near that ſhare of 
weight and power which he before held in the republic. This would have been to ſacri- 
fice her own immediate intereſts to the gratification of the Pruſſian monarch, to abandon 
one of the deareſt objects of her policy, to miſs the only opportunity that had ever oc- 
curred of her eſtabliſhing a ſupreme and permanent controul in the affairs of the republic, 
and for ever to loſe, without benefit or effect, all that gold which ſhe had, for ſeveral 
years, fo profuſely beſtowed in ſupporting her influence in Holland, and in feeding the 
contention, This was a ſource of expence, ſo abuudantly ſupplied, that a writer, who 
appears to have poſſeſſed very unuſual ſources of information, and more than a com- 
mon ſhare of political acumen, has ventured to aitert, that one half of her money thus 
expended, it it had been properly applied in the Stadt-holder's court, would have pro- 
duced an influence there, infinitely more beneticial in advancing and eſtabliſhing her pur- 
poſes, than any thing ſhe derived, or could derive, from the ſervices of the republican 
l:aders, on whom it was beltowed.'? 


0 Introduction to the Hiſtory ef the Dutch Republic, p. 272, 
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It was contended, that ſuch a coincidence on the part of France with the views of 
the king of Pruſſia would not merely be a derelection of the cauſe and party which ſhe 
had fo long eſpouſed, but a ſcandalous act of treachery. She had urged them to the adop- 
tion of violent and indefenſible meaſures, and conſequently involved them in circum- 
ſtances of great danger; and now to abandon them in the inſtant of their warmeſt hopes, 
when the object of their long and mutual purſuit ſeemed nearly within their graſp, 
would ſhock the feelings of all mankind, and appear alike fooliſh and infamous. The 
crooked policy which ſhe had too long purſued, by which ſhe became to be conſidered as 
the common diſturber of the tranquility of Europe, and as ſacrificing all faith and prin- 
ciple to her own advantage, had been the means of involving her in the greateſt difficul- 
ties and moſt dangerous ſituations, ſo that her very exiſtence at one time ſeemed little 
leſs than truſted to the chance of a die. She ſeemed of late, it was ſaid, to adopt a fairer 
policy, and to be ſtudious of eſtabliſhing a different character; but if ſhe relapſed now, 
it would have a worſe effect than merely overthrowing what ſhe+had hitherto done for 


that purpoſe, 


The event ſoon confirmed the opinion of thoſe who had placed no confidence in the 
ſucceſs of the preſent negociation, The terms ſought to be impoſed on the Stadtholder 
by the republican faction were ſuch, as, if granted, muſt have completely ſecured to 
France that aſcendancy in the councils of Holland which it had been her conſtant object 
to obtain; but however unequal the prince of Orange might be conſidered to the difficul- 
ties that ſurrounded him, every deficiency was ſupplied by the genius, the ſpirit, and the 
abilities of his royal conſort, who inflexibly adhered to the reſolution ſhe had formed, 
not to ſacrifice, to the ſeditious efforts of a faction, any of the lawful rights that had 
been attached to the office of Stadtholder. M. de Rayneval, finding all his infidious en- 
deavours thus completely fruſtrated, broke off, in an abrupt manner, the correſpondence 


which had been maintained between the Hague and Nimeguen, and returned to Paris 


about the middle of January, 1787. 


The failure of this treaty produced, between the contending parties, the utmoſt acri- 
mony of rec1imination, and the greateſt bitterneſs of reproach. On the fide of the 
Stadtholder, it was entirely aſcribed to the precipitate arrogance, the haughty affectation 
of ſuperiority, and the imperious ſpirit of the French miniſter. It was ſaid, that he 
would liſten to no terms but thoſe he preſcribed himſelf, or ſuch as were dictated by 
the adverſe faction; that he appeared rather as the choſen advocate of that party, than in 
the character of a common friend, or a cool and impartial mediator : that he rather 
ſeemed to conſider the Stadtholder as a guilty perſon, interceding for favour and forgive- 
neſs, than as a prince, who was placed by the conſtitution at the head of the republic, 


claiming his juſt rights, and demanding redreſs for the injuries he had ſuſtained. 


8 On 
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On the other fide, it was inſiſted, with great warmth, that the failure of ſucceſs pro- 
ceeded entirely from the inflexible obſtinacy of the court of Nimeguen, That, far from 
paying any deference to the ſtates of Holland, who were his lawful ſovereigns, the Stadt- 
holder had inſiſted, in the moſt peremptory manner, upon every part of his claims, ſhew- 
ing no greater diſpoſition to relax in the moſt inconſiderable than in the moſt material 
articles: that he diſplayed no willingneſs to accommodate himſelf tothe unfortunate ſitu- 
ation in which he was involved, nor to the temper and circumſtances of the times: that 
he had not ſhewn the ſmalleſt regret for any of the unjuſtifiable meaſures into which he 
had been precipitated, but, on the contrary, ſeemed diſpoſed pertinaciouſly to ſupport and 
defend them to the laſt : and, in a word, that a fingle conceſſion had not even been hint- 
ed at from his court; but that all the advances which had been made, and all the in- 
ſtances of moderation, at any times given, had been diſplayed by the States of Holland, 


It was about this period that the republican party brought forward the propoſal of 
{tripping the Stadtholder of thoſe great offices of which he had not been yet deſpoiled 
in the province of Holland ; the queſtion was agitated with the ntmoſt warmth and 
acrimony for two ſucceſſive days; but thoſe who had propoſed it found, to their ſurprize, 
the oppoſition ſo formidable, and the aſpect of the independent members ſo doubtſul, that 
they did not chooſe to hazard the deciſion of a vote. 


It is highly probable, that the abſence of Van Berkel, the firſt penſionary of Amſter- 
dam, greatly contributed to this defeat; he had long been the oracle and ſoul of the re- 
publican party, and was well qualified, by his various talents and endowments, to become 
the leader of a faction: his ambition was boundleſs, but his luſt of wealth even ex- 
ceeded his love of power, and, ſtimulated by avarice, he had ſacrificed his influence at 
home to the lucrative appointment of repreſenting the republic as miniſter to the United 
States of America. T 


The abſence of this celebrated demagogue tended to embarraſs the counſels of his par- 
ty, whoſe fituation now became extremely critical. In all their late meaſures they had 
been completely foiled. In the ſenate of Amſterdam their influence was loſt; in that 
of Rotterdam they had been out- voted by a conſiderable majority; the provinces of Zea- 
land, Frieſland, Utrecht, and Guelderland, were decidedly againſt them; and they were 
now left in a minority in the aſſembly of the States of Holland ; ſo that the ſmall pro- 
vinces of Groningen and Overyſſel alone remained firmly attached to them. 


Convinced by the ſituation of their affairs, that their very exiſtence, as a party, de- 
pended on the adoption of meaſures the moſt prompt and deciſive, they determined to lay 
alide all appearances of moderation, and to bring matters to a criſis. For this purpoſe 
they had recourſe to the turbulent multitude. Aſſociations were formed, and large ſums 
of money {ubſcribed ; and the burghers, provided with arms, ſoon proceeded to acts of 
open 
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open violence and outrage. At Rotterdam they ſurrounded the ſenate- houſe, compelled 
the ſenate to depoſe ſeven of their body, whom they conſidered as moſt adverſe to their 
deſigns ; and, veiling their violence under the form of an election, they filled the vacant 
places with ſeven of the moſt zealous of their own party; and as the degraded ſenators 
- compriſed the deputies of the city in the aſſembly of the provincial ſtates, the repteſen- 
tation of Rotterdam was of courſe totally changed. 


On the very ſame day that the ſenate of Rotterdam was purged, in this \ammary 
manner, by the armed burghers, ſimilar meafures were purſued by their turbulent bre- 
- thren at Amſterdam. They ſurrounded the ſenate-houſe betimes in the morning, and the 
affrighted magiſtrates entered into a negociation with them, which was protracted till the 
evening ; when, finding that they had no alternative, they were obliged to ſubinit to the 
demand of the burghers, by declaring that nine members of their aſſembly, whom the 
republican party had proſcribed, had abdicated their offices. Among theſe victims to the 
revolution, were three deputics to the aſſembly of the provincial ſlates, who had lately 
voted, on ſome occaſion, on the fide of the Stadtholder. At the ſaine time that they 
were clearing the ſenate from their adverſaries, the four colonels of the city militia, 
and conſequently the only legal commanders of the burghers, were deſtined to Cxpert- 
ence their perſecution, and obliged to ſend in their reſignations, 


Hitherto the court of Verſailles had ſolid grounds for exulting in the ſucceſs of th: i: 
party: the republican faction ſeemed, by the energy of its meaſures, to have recovered 
its loſt influence; the trembling adherents of the prince of Orange daily expected to be 
overwhelmed by the torrent; but the turbulent diſpoſition of the people, evidently di— 
rected to the ſubverſion of the conſtitution, had at length arouſed from their lethargy tho 
States-General, who had hitherto preſerved the moſt guarded neutrality through the 
whole courſe of theſe difſentions. In fact, by the conſtitution of that body, though their 
powers and authority were great, they were directed rather to general than to particular 
objects. Their high- mightineſſes were the guardians of the republic as a whole; it was 
their peculiar province to regulate its tranſactions with foreign nations; to watch the 
approach of danger from without; to eſtimate its degree; and to make a timely provi- 
ſion for the public ſecurity. In war, their powers were extenſive, and their authority, in 
a great meaſure, concluſive; and, in peace, they were to preſcribe the force to be ſup- 
ported by fea and land, to inſpect the ſtate of the fleets and armies, and to look to every 
part of the public defence, at home and abroad. But with reſpect to internal affairs, or 
the differences hetween particular ſtates, their powers of controul, if not abſolutely li- 
mited, are at leaſt unknown, as their exertion appears to be without a precedent. But in 
caſes of extreme neceſſity, even with reſpect to internal affairs, where the peace or unity 
of the republic was endangered, the occaſion would doubtleſs ſanctify the application of 
theſe undefined powers. | 


The 
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The preſumption of the city of Utrecht, in withdrawing its allotted quota of revenue 
from their diſpoſal, ſeemed an object that merited immediate chaſtiſement; and a body of 
troops was commanded by the provincial ſtates to beſiege and humble the factious inha- 
bitants of that wealthy capital. A ſkirmiſh took place, on this occafion, between the 
detachment of regulars, which was wholly inadequate tothe purpoſe it was ſent to ef- 
fe, and the armed burghers, in which the latter acquired that advantage which a ſupe- 
riority of numbers generally affords. But the triumph of the party was of ſhort dura- 
tion; almoſt immediately after the ſkirmiſh near Utrecht, the province of Holland was 
alarmed by the defection of two-thirds of its regular forces, who quitted their poſts, and 
declared in favour of the prince of Orange, To ſupply this deficiency, the volunteers 
and armed burghers were ſummoned to the defence of their country, and were appointec 


to guard the frontiers. 0 


While things were in this ſituation, an event took place which introduced new and 
more important actors on the ſtage, and abſorbed, in its magnitude, every other conſidera- 
ation. The princeſs of Orange, whether from a confidence founded in a ſenſe of her 
abilities, or on the influence which ſhe expected might be derived from her ſex, dignity, 
and family, adopted the refolution of proceeding, unaccompanied by the prince her huſ- 
band, from Nimeguen, whither ſhe had been driven by the vialence of the adverſe par- 
ty, to the Hague, with the intention, as ſhe declared, of communicating with the States- 
General, and bringing forward ſuch conciliatory propoſitions, in the name of the prince, 
as might, if poſſible, avert the evils and horrors of a civil war. 


But the adverſe party, viewing this meafure with a jealous eye, determined to impede 
her journey; and, accordingly, the princeſs had ſcarce. paſſed Schoonhoven, on the bor- 
ders of Holland, before ſhe was ſurrounded by a party of armed burghers. and was con- 
veyed, with every mark of licentious brutality, to a ſmall town at a conſiderable diſ- 
tance ; ſhe was thence eſcorted by the ſame guards to Schoonhoven, and, hopeleſs of be 
ing permitted to purſue her journey to the Hague, ſhe ſet out next day for Nimeguen, 


The king of Pruſſia, who had hitherto remained a quiet, though certainly not an in- 
different, ſpectator of the commotions in Holland, eagerly ſeized the opportunity of in- 
terſerence afforded him by the inſult offered to his ſiſter. He tranſmitted orders to his 

ambaſſador to preſent a ſtrong memorial to the ſtates of Holland, inſiſting on ſatisfaction 
the moſt ſpecdy and ample; and at the ſame time he repreſented the indignity he had 
ſuffered, in the perſon of the princeſs, to the court of Verſailles. In order to counter- 
act the effects of this repreſentation, the republican party were equally alert in laying 
before that court their anſwer to the Pruſſian memorial, together with the juſtificatory 
detail of the tranſaQtions, included in the reſolutions which they paſſed upon the occa- 


ſion. But great was their mortification, on finding that the French king, their boaſted 
au. 
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-ally, their great ſupporter and friend, had, in ſtrong terms, condemned the treatment 
experienced by the princeſs, and juſtified the king of Pruſſia's demand of fatisfaQtion “. 


The ſtates of Holland, however, ſtill implicitly relied on the faith of France; and 
ſubſequent events ſufficiently demonſtrated, that they had ſtrong grounds for their belief 
that ſhe would finally interfere in their favour. During the whole ſummer of 1787, 
ſhe was inceſſant in her endeavours ſurreptitiouſly to afford every poſſible aſſiſtance to 
the republican party. Great numbers of French officers daily arrived in the province of 
Holland, and either received commiſſions in the ſervice of the ſtates, or acted as volun- 
teers in their army. But this being deemed inſufficient, ſeveral hundreds of veteran ſol- 
diers, of approved valour, whoſe fidelity and diſcretion could be relied on, were ſelected 
from different regiments, and, being furniſhed with money for their journey, were diſ- 
patched in ſmall parties to join the troops, and help to diſcipline the volunteers and 
burghers of Holland. It was a new circumſtance, that a corps of engineers ſhould be 
fmuggled, in diſguiſe, from one country to another; and it was rendered ſtill more ex- 
traordinary, by the reſpective countries not immediately bordering in any part. Yet 
this was now done. The private men were ſupplied with cloaths of the common co- 
tours, money, and proper anſwers to make to any troubleſome enquiries ; and, thus 
equipped, they were to proceed, in very ſmall parties, to the place of their deſtination ; 
officers being ſtationed in ſome of the principal towns on their way, to afford any farther 
ſuccour ot advice that might become neceſſary. 


As ſoon as this influx of French officers and ſoldiers into the territories of the Repub- 
lie became, from their number, an object of general notice, the States- General loſt no 
time in endeavouring at leaſt to impede the growing progreſs of this enormity. For this 
purpoſe, they not only iſſued proclamations ſtrongly forbidding the intruſion, but they 
made very ſerious complaint on the ſubject, both to the French miniſter at the Hague, 
and directly to the court of Verſailles, by their own miniſter at Paris, But theſe pro- 
ceedings had little effect on the republican party, who ſtil] rejected all language of tub- 
miſhon, and iſſued orders that every preparation ſhould be made for laying the country 
under water, the moment any foreign troops ſhould enter the territories of the republic. 


The count of Berlin, finding all her remonſtrances ine ffectual, diſpoſed her troops for 
immediate action; nine thouſand Pruſſians lined the frontiers of the duchy of Cleves, 
bordering on the Dutch territory; the governor of Weſel received orders to prepare 


— 


The conduct of the French court, in this inſtance, appears rather extraordinary ; for the inſult they repreſented 
as requiring the moſt complete ſatisfaction was ſanctioned by the preſence of a French officer of rank, who attend - 
ed theſeizure of the princeſs, —lIt is probable, however, that this apparent contradiction aroſe ſcom the king's refu- 
" — fy on ſome occaſions, the conduct of his miniſters, to whom the more violent proceedings muſt generally 

cribed, 


accommodations. 
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accommodations for the reception of an army of ſixty thouſand men; and the celebrated 
hereditary duke of Brunſwick, who had lately ſucceeded to the dominions of his father, 
Was called from his retreat, to command the forces of his royal ON the king of 


Pruſſia. 


The we of Orange himſelf had not remained inactive during theſe tranſactions. 
Having aſſembled a ſmall army, he poſſeſſed himſelf, by a coup de main, of the fortified 
town of Wick, ſometimes called Duerſtede, in the province of Utrecht; a place emi- 
nently noted, in the courſe of theſe troubles, for its early rejection of all lawful autho- 
rity, its adoption of violent republican principles, and its inveterate animoſity to the 
Stadtholder. This town was, particularly from its ſituation, an acquiſition of great im- 
portance to the prince; being eſtabliſhed on the borders of Holland, within twenty- four 
miles of Amſterdam; commanding the courſe of that part of the Rhine, here called 
the Lech, on which it ſtands; and poſſeſſing the command of ſeveral ſluices. The 
Stadtholder ſoon after reduced Harder wicke, a town in Guelderland, erected on the Zuy- 
der-Sea, was acknowledged by the city of Middleburg, and the whole province of Zea- 
land, which declared, without reſerve, in his favour; blocked up the city of Utrecht; 
and repulſed an attempt that was made by a ſuperior number of the garriſon and inhabi- 


tants on one of his out-poſts. 


Theſe ſucceſſes probably ſerved to accelerate the motions of the Pruſſians, who, to the 
amount of eighteen thouſand men, commanded by the duke of Brunſwick, and furniſh- 
ed with a train of light artillery, advanced from the duchy of Cleves, and, about the 
middle of September, entered the province of Guelderland, in three columns : that on 
the right, which directed its courſe to the northward, was under the command of general 
Lottum ; the centre was entruſted to the conduct of generals Waldeck and Gaudi; and 
the left, which pointed its march to the ſouth, was led by the duke in perſon. 


The ſucceſs of each diviſion was ſuch as might be expected from the dread conceived of 
the Pruſſian arms; and no ſuperiority of numbers could encourage either the regular or 
irregular forces of the province to ſuſtain any thing like a conteſt even with the light” 
troops of the enemy. Gorcum, though in a good ſtate of defence, and under the go- 
vernment of the celebrated colonel and chamberlain Capelle, fo diſtinguiſhed for the vio- 
"lence of his republican principles, ſurrendered after a few ſhots, and the garriſon and 
governor: yielded themſelves priſoners of war to the duke of Brunſwick. Nieuport and 
Schoonhoven, both capable of a long reſiſtance, were haſtily evacuated ; Dort, Leyden, 
and Haarlem, ſubmitted on the firſt ſummons ; and Rotterdam, on the appearance of the 
Pruſſians, threw open her gates, and received them with the loudeſt acclamations. 


Nor was the progreſs of the centre column leſs rapid or ſucceſsful; on its approach, 


the faCtious city of Utrecht was thrown into the utmoſt diſmay ; the deſire of eſcape 
and 
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and the preſervation of property ſuperſeding every other conſideration, the place was 
evacuated by all orders of armed men; the artillery, which they had in vain endeavour- 
ed to render uſeleſs, was left on the works without centinels or guards, and the prince of 
Orange, without oppoſition, poſſeſſed himſelf of a city which had long been conſidered 
as the great bulwark of the province of Holland, and, next to Amſterdam, as the princi- 
pal ſeat and grand citadel of the republican party. 


The column led by general Lottum on the right, met with rather more reſiſtance: 
Naarden, a ſtrong place, ſituate at the ſouth-end of the Zuyder Sea, within thirteen 
miles of Amſterdam, rejected the ſummons of the Pruſſian commander, and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. But general Lottum, whoſe detachment was by no means pro- 
vided for a ſiege, turned aſide from the walls, and received the ſubmiſſion of Nieuwer- 
ſluys, a ſtrong fortreſs, with a garriſon of near eight hundred ſoldiers, who ſurrendered 
themſelves priſoners of war. | 


But, during theſe military tranſactions, an unexpected revolution had taken place at 
the Hague, which greatly changed the face of internal affairs in the province of Hol- 
land. The inhabitants of that town, the reſidence of the ſtates of Holland, were yet 
ſtrongly attached to the perſon and intereſts of the prince of Orange; and the governing 
party, well aware of this diſpoſition, had introduced a ſtrong body of volunteers to keep 
the ordinary garriſon in ſubjection; but, under the conſternation and diſmay, which the 
progreſs of the Pruſſians, and the failure of the French ſuccours, excited on the republi- 
can. ſide, it was eaſily ſeen that the volunteers would not be long able to over-awe fo po- 
pulous a place; and ſeveral of the principal perſons of that party accordingly retired for 
ſafety to Amſterdam, 


The event juſtified their precaution. The Swiſs ſoldiers, who formerly compoſed the 
Stadtholder's ſtate-guard, boldly aſſembled, and carried off the two pieces of cannon that 
had been aſſigned for the ſupport of the volunteers. Their zeal ſoon communicated to 
the inhabitants; the republicans on every fide were diſatmed; the moſt violent members 
of the States fled to Amſterdam; and the reſt of the aſſembly immediately ſent a deputa- 
tion to ſolicit the return of the prince of Orange. 


An invitation thus flattering and unexpected could not fail to be accepted with tranſ- 
port; and the Stadtholder and his conſort having been received at the Hague with every 
demonſtration of joy, the former was immediately reſtored by the States to all thoſe 
offices and rights from which he had been ſuſpended, and all proceedings which had been 
inſtituted againſt him in that province were conſequently annulled. The States alſo 
diſpatched an expreſs to the court of Verſailles, with information that the diſputes be- 
tween the province of Holland and the Stadtholdet were now happily terminated; and 
| Fo | Ca! , that, 


* 


troops. 
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that, as the circumſtances which occaſioned their application to the king no longer ex- 
iſted, ſo the ſuccour which they had requeſted from his majeſty would now be unne- 
ceſſary. They likewiſe iſſued an edit forbidding all attempts to inundate the country, 
and ſtrictly commanding the governors of all cities to give free admiſſion to the Pruſſian 
In conſequence of this, baron Matha, governor of Naarden, opened the gates 
of that city, on the ſame principle of duty on which he had before kept them cloſed. 


All oppoſition was now confined to the city of Amſterdam and its environs, whither 
the moſt active and obſtinate of the republican faction had fled from all quarters. That 
proud capital, undiſmayed by the general defection, made every preparation for the moſt 


_ deſperate reſiſtance, The ſurrounding country was laid under water; ſtrong batteries 


were erected on every fide; all the poſts which commanded the roads leading tothe town 
were entrenched and fortified; and the citizens expreſſed their determination of defend- 


ing themſelves to the laſt extremity. 


The danger was, indeed, already at their gates; the duke of Brunſwick having eſtab- 
liſhed round the city a chain of poſts wherever the nature of the ground and the inter- 
ſection of the dykes would admit; and though a tranſient negociation had produced a 
temporary ſuſpenſion of arms, he no ſooner found the ſpirits of the party unſubdued, 
than he determined to force their boaſted barriers. By a ſeries of judicious manceuvres, 
wiſely planned, and courageouſly executed, he carried his point ; the numerous fortified 
poſts of the republicans were aſſailed at the ſame point of time; and, notwithſtanding a 
reſiſtance more vigorous than had or been experienced, the Pruſſians where complegely 


facceſsful. 


* 


The proud city of Amſterdam was now, for the firſt time, delivered to the diſcretion of 


'a victor, and, open on every {ide to bombardment, reluctantly deſcended to the language 


of ſubmiſſion. The magiſtracy declared themſelves obliged by the impending danger to 
ſubſcribe conditions to which they yielded, leſt others more ſevere might be impoſed. 
Sixteen perſons, proſcribed by the princeſs of Orange, as the leaders of the republican 


faction, were deprived of their reſpective offices; the members of the regency, who had 
been tumultuouſly depoſed for their attachment to the Stadtholder, were immediately re- 


ſtored; the burghers and all perfons in the town, except the legal militia, were to be diſ- 


armed; and the Leyden gate was delivered up to the Pruſſians, to facilitate the perfor- 


mance of this laſt ſtipulation, 


In order to facilitate the operations of the Pruſſian monarch, Great Britain had fitted 
out a ſtrong ſquadron at Portſmouth ; a circumſtance which rouſed the jealouſy of the 
French government, who immediately ſent orders to equip ſixteen ſail of the line at 
Breſt, and recalled a ſmall ſquadron of evolution which was then exerciſing naval ma- 


neeuyres on the coaſt of Portugal. But in theſe preparations the king of France ſeemed 
rather 
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rather to regard his own dignity, than to be actuated by any hope of affording effectual 
relief to his allies. All oppoſition in Holland might be already conſidered as extinguiſh- 
ed; and the official notification to the court of Verſailles, from the States aſſembled at 
the Hague, appeared to have remoyed every pretext for inte rpoſition. The republic 
had adopted a new ſyſtem of policy, and however great the mortification which France 
might experience-on loſing the fruits of her labour and exertions, it was no longer in 
her power to undo what was already done in Holland, nor by any means to recover her 
former influence. 


Under theſe circumſtances, and in the diſtracted ſtate of her internal affairs, France 
could only wiſh to extricate herſelf, with the beſt grace ſhe could, from the difficulty in 
which ſhe was involved, and to ſoften her warlike aſpect as ſoon as the appearance of a 
ſimilar diſpoſition on the other ſide ſhould afford a fair opportunity. As there was no- 
thing now remained to excite a quarrel, this opportunity was ſoon offered by the Britiſh 
miniſters at Paris, who preſented a declaration, in which they obſerved, that as the at- 
fairs of the United Provinces no longer left any ſubject of diſcuſſion, and ſtill leſs of 
conteſt, between the two courts, they were authorized to aſk, whether it was the inten- 
tion of the king to carry into effect the notification made by his miniſter, which, by an- 
nouncing that ſuccour would be given in Holland, had pccaſioned the naval armaments 
made by his Britannic majeſty, and which had ſince become reciprocal '/—That, if the 
court of Verſailles were diſpoſed to explain itſelf on this ſubject, and upon the conduct 
to be obſerved towards the republic, in a manner conformable to the deſire which had 
been expreſſed on both ſides, of preſerving the good underſtanding between both crowns; 
and it being likewiſe underſtood that there is no view of hoſtility towards any quarter 
in conſequence of what has paſſed, their maſter, ever anxious to concur in the friendly 
ſentiments of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, would agree with him, that the armaments, 
and all warlike preparations in general, ſhould be diſcontinued on both ſides, and that the 
armies of both nations ſhould be again placed upon the footing of the peace eſtabliſh- 
ment, as it ſtood on the firſt day of the preſent year. 


This produced a counter-declaration, on the ſame day, ſigned by monſieur de Mont- 
morin, the miniſter for foreign affairs, in which the king declared, that he never had any 
intention of interfering by force in the affairs of the republic ; the notification was pal- 
liated, and it was acknowledged that the motives by which it had been influenced no lon- 
ger exiſted; he declares, that he readily agrees to give no effect to it; concurs in the 
ſentiments of his Britannic majeſty for the preſervation of harmony between the two 
courts; and accedes with pleaſure to the propoſal, that the armaments, and, in general, 
all warlike preparations, ſhould be diſcontinued on both ſides, and the navies placed upon 
the peace eſtabliſhment propoſed. A ſhort inſtrument, being in ſome ſort a ſummary and 
confirmation of the foregoing documents, was then ſigned by all parties, in the names of 

p their 
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their reſpective ſovereigns ; and thus all occaſions of difference for the preſent between 
the two nations were happily removed. | 


The facility with which this accommodation was effected may be chiefly aſcribed to 
the diſtracted ſtate of affairs in France, where the ſeeds of internal diſcord had not only 
burſt into life, but were haſtily advancing towards maturity. By the diſmiſſal of M. de 
Calonne, the kingdom was left without a miniſter, and almoſt without a ſyſtem. In the 
aſſembly of the Notables, much debate, but little agreement, had been produced by the 
propoſed territorial impoſt, an object. which the court was peculiarly anxious to accom- 
pliſh. Independent of the particular and individual intereſts by which this ſalutary 
meaſure was oppoſed, whole provinces objected to it, as a direct infraCtion of their rights, 
and a violation of thoſe original capitularies which they had entered into with the crown, 
for the preſervation of their ancient immunities, and on the faith of which they became 
members of the kingdom. Upon this ſubject the attorney- general of Provence had the 
boldneſs to declare, that neither that aſſembly, the parliaments, nor the king himſelf, 
could aſſeſs any ſuch impoſt in the country which he repreſented, as being directly con- 
trary to the ſpecific and indefeaſible rights of the people. 


The impoſſibility of reconciling ſuch a variety of diſcordant intereſts rendered it ma- 
niſeſt that the preſent con ven tion was unequal to the greater objects for which it had been 
aſſembled, and that nothing leſs than an aſſemblage of the States- General of the kingdom, 
aſſiſted by the inſtruction or advice of the refpeCtive provincial ſtates, particularly in all 
that related to their own peculiar rights and privileges, could effectually remove the pre- 
ſent grievances, by ſuch permanent arrangements of the public revenues and expences, as 
ſhould render the crown for the future eaſy in its pecuniary affairs, and the burthens of 
the people as light as their nature would admit. | 


But though the convention of the Notables were unable to complete the grand ob- 
| Je of reform, they nevertheleſs propoſed many uſeful and beneficial regulations, which 
were adopted by the court, both with reſpe& to ſeveral of the taxes and Gabelles them- 
ſelves, to the mode of levying them, to the perſons employed in the collection, and tothe 
boards or offices which were to regulate and govern the aſſeſſments. But as theſe only 
extended to parts, and to the removal of the more glaring and obvious grievances, they 
did but tend more clearly to evince the neceſſity of ſuch an efficient power as would be 
finally concluſive, and of acting upon a ſyſtem of reform ſo comprehenſive as to em- 


brace the whole aggregate of. grievance and evil. 


Whatever the future good effects might be to the nation, the crown could not but be 
grievouſly diſappointed at the failure of the grand object for the accompliſhment of 


which it had ſummoned. the convention, viz.—the obtaining immediate relief for its 
preſent 
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preſent moſt urgent neceſſities; it had been intended to raiſe a loan of one hundred and 
twelve millions of livres upon the expected land tax; but though the miniſters had de- 
clared it to be a matter of ſueh Andiſpenſable neceſſity, that government could ſcarcely 
otherwiſe exerciſe its neceſſary funCtions, the turn which affairs had taken in the afſem- 


bly rendered it impoſſible, 


The king, however, bore the diſappointment with ſuch admirable temper, that the 
convention and he parted with every appearance of the moſt perfect confidence and cor- 
diality on both ſides, In his ſpeech, on diſſolving the aſſembly (on the twenty-fifth of 
May) he acknowledged, that they had fulfilled his expectations in aſſiſting him with their 
counſels, and delivering their ſentiments with that freedom and truth which he was ever 
willing to hear: that he was thoroughly ſatisfied with their indefatigable zeal and at- 
tention, in examining the objects he had communicated to them: that they had not only 
inſtituted proper enquiries into a variety of abuſes, but had ſuggeſted the means for re. 
forming them: that they had done much towards the attainment of the grand object, of 
reducing the expences of the ſtate to a level with the public revenue, by the accurate en- 
quiry which they made into the deficiencies and their cauſes, by pointing out the differ- 
ent economical ſavings which might properly be effected, and in affording time for the ef- 
fe to operate, by the temporary proviſional taxes which, for the intermediate time, they 
had recommended as the moſt proper to he laid upon his ſubjects. He concluded by de- 
claring that it afforded him great conſolation to think, that the form and method of 
theſe new impoſts would not be ſo burthenſome as thoſe of former times; the only wiſh 
of his heart being that of rendering his people as contgnted and as happy as poſſible. 


Lewis, being diſappointed of the relief which he had expected to derive from the Not- 
ables, and having only received from that aſſembly ſuch aſſiſtance as was wholly inade- 
quate to ſupply the immediate urgent neceſſities of government, was obliged to have 
recourſe to the uſual mode of raiſing money, by the promulgation of royal edicts. 
Among the meaſures propoſed for this purpoſe, was the doubling of the poll-tax, the re- 
eſtabliſhment of the third-twentieth, and a ſtamp-duty. The parliament, however, re- 
monſtrated, in ſtrong terms, againſt the whole inſiſting, that, before they granted, or 
concurred in raiſing any money, a true account of the ſtate of the finances, and of the 
purpoſes to which ſuch money was to be applied, ſhould be laid before them. The tax 
upon ſtamps became the immediate obje of contention ; and the parliament determined 
not to regiſter the edict, and preſented the following ſpirited remonſtrance to the crown : 


«© A moſt reſpectful addreſs, Sire, together with the juſt claims of the nation, has 
« been humbly laid at the foot of the throne, by your majeſty's moſt dutiful and faith- 
« ful ſubjets. The bare propoſal of a duty on paper has alarmed every individual. 
% After a glorious peace of five years, and a progreſſive increaſe of at leaſt one hundred 
« and thirty millions of livres in thirteen years, it ſeems as if the name of impoſt ſhould 

a 12 © never 
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« iſſue from the mouth of a beneficent monarch, except in rendering it leſs onerous, or 
« diminiſhing the number of theſe already exiſting. What was our ſurprize, then, 
Sire, when we were told that new taxes were projecting by the Notables; and that a 
% new one, of a moſt diſtrefling kind, was to be offered for the approbation of parlia- 


1% ment 


« The firſt reflection that naturally occurs at the very mention of a new duty, is to 
« enquire into the actual ſtate of the finances. What an adminiſtration muſt the laſt 
« have been, if the evils that reſult from it require ſuch a deſperate remedy !— Your 
« majeſty muſt remember how we ftrove, in 1784 and 1786, to give you a faithful pic- 
« ture of the real ſituation of the ſtate, which ſeemed then (or your miniſtry endeavour- 
« ed to make it appear ſo) as if inclined to take a better turn; but the truth was, that 
« the ſtate was more involved in difficulties than ever. Your parliament then, Sire, did 
« every thing in their. power, but in vain, to ſet truth in its cleareſt light; ſome of your 
© miniſters were too deeply intereſted in the concealment of it from your majeſty ; all 
« our humble remonſtrances proved uſeleſs; and there were ſome of your council who 
« went ſo far as to make you ſuſpect the purity of our patriotic intentions: the dread- 
« ful ſituation of affairs, however, required a ſpeedy and efficacious remedy. The Not- 
« ables, aſſembled by your majeſty's orders, have withdrawn the veil that covered that 
<« undermining adminiſtration : a dreadful ſpectacle preſented itſelf to the eye of the aſ- 
„ toniſhed nation; an immenſe deficiency was very viſible in the treaſury; and every 
* body haſtened to propoſe the means of filling it up, and affording a ſpeedy remedy. 
« How grievous to the paternal heart of your majeſty muſt ſuch a diſcovery have been] 
« How muſt your aſtoniſhment and ſorrow have encreaſed, when you reflected on the 


44 fatalerrors in which your miniſters had long and purpoſely kept you! 


FFD « Such is the conſequence, Sire, when the choice of miniſters falls on perſons that are 
 ** obnoxious to the nation in general: ſuch is the great, but ſad, example, that teaches 
FP” 4 © monarchs how far they muſt reſpect the public opinion, ſeldom ſuſceptible of error, 
. « becauſe men united together rarely give or receive an impreſſion contrary to truth. 
In point of adminiſtration, Sire, the pureſt hands are ſcarcely pure enough. A firſt 
6 condeſcenſion, or, rather, a firſt wrong ſtep, leads to a ſecond; no bounds can circum- 
. is « ſcribe the imprudent miniſter, when once he ſwerves from his duty; ſucceſſive abuſes 
« produce an utter confuſion, and a fatal diſorder; the deep wounds inflicted on the 
« conſtitution demand a remedy ; ; and this, even when certain, will operate but a 
40 Dow cure. 


O] may your majeſty deign to pauſe awhile on one of thoſe falutary telle Sons, | 
<« the importance of which has been acknowledged by all good monarchs.—Evil may 


« happen in a ſingle OE but whole years are ſcarce ae; to 5 the miſchief 
* | + 1 it 
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« jt occaſions. The vices of an adminiſtration, or, which is the inevitable effect of 
« them, the involuntary error of a juſt monarch, will ſorely diſtreſs whole generations. 


« Tt is not the intention of your parliament, Sire, to grieve your majeſty's moſt feeling 
« heart, by expatiating at preſent on a ſubject fo afflicting, and recalling a thought ſo 
« unpleaſant; but they take the liberty of humbly intreating your majeſty to weigh 
« often theſe important reflections, in ſome of thoſe moments devoted to ſilent medita- 
« tion on the welfare and happineſs of your ſubjects. It now behoves your parliament 
« to enter, with a noble freedom, upon a ſubject propoſed by your majeſty yourſelf; we 
„ mean the projected retrenchments and ſchemes of economy. We earneſtly entreat 
« you, Sire, to be upon your guard againſt the emotions and propenſities of your tender 
« heart, in order that the economy already begun may continue, and thoſe reforms adopt- 
& ed and ſettled be of conſtant duration. When a pure and enlightened adminiſtration en- 
« deayours to eſtabliſh certain principles of economy, it generally meets with ſome an- 
« cient cuſtoms that ſeem to have been long attached to the conſtitution, and to enjoy 
« the right of preſcription, If the miniſter acts with firmneſs, he is immediately 
« blamed for his imprudence ; if with precaution, the world will cenſure his weakneſs ! 
« What difficulties will not then, in ſuch a caſe, ſurround the monarch, and be inceſſant- 
« ly multiplying about him! Courtiers will publickly approve of, nay applaud, the pro- 
« jected reforms; but, in ſecret, they will try to weaken, and even prevent, their et- 
« fe; all means will be employed to deceive him; it is then that art, addreſs, and fi- 
« nefle, appear in a thouſand different forms, actuated by the moſt imperious of all 
% motives, perſonal intereſt : the ſovereign, thus beſct, and attacked on every fide by 
« claims, ſuits, and petitions, is forced to liſten to importunate clamours, and, through the 
« goodneſs of his heart, often grants what could never be obtained through his juſtice. 


The moment the word economy is mentioned, it echoes through the room; tlie 
& cunning courtier apparently adopts the plan, and wiſhes to be numbered among the 
0 great characters of the nation, whoſe example he affects to imitate ; but he calculates 
i at the ſame time how long the economical reform may ſubſiſt, and how he may render 
« abortive the retrenchments that diminiſh either his credit or his revenues: all expences 
“but hisown ſeem ſuſceptible of diminution: in a vaſt adminiſtration, the weakeſt pre- 
« texts are eaſily tinged with the colouring of reaſon ; and that economy, {which has 
« been ſo often courted, and always expected, appears and diſappears in an inſtant, leaving 
* a black cloud over the beautiful countenance of truth, which ſome faint rays had be- 
gun to render conſpicuous. 


| 4 Thefe reflections, Sire, written in the annals of every nation, are the faithful ki. 
* tory of the human heart: never could the meditation on them be more intereſting to 
© your majeſty than at preſent, for the application ſuits exactly to the urgent circum- 
« ſtances of the times. The more vigour and firmneſs your majeſty ſhall ſhew for the 
„ intended 


. —— — 
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© intended reforms, and ſalutary reſolutions, the more difficulties and obſtacles will cer- 
*« tainly impede the way; and experience may, perhaps, have already proved, that the 
t perſons intereſted in theſe economical views begin to hint as if the propoſed ſums were 
« equivocal and precarious, and the deduRtions agreed upon incompatible with old cuſ- 


** toms, and unlikely to be of long duration. 


« Tt is in your majeſty's power to enforce, with a laudable perſeverance, the order that 
« muſt permanently eſtabliſh this eſſential reform. Every thing ſhould undergo the 


4 ſtricteſt enquiry. Your majeſty's juſtice, which is to us the ſureſt and moſt ſacred pledge, 


* emboldens your parliament to lay before you, without danger of incurring your royal 
e diſpleaſure, ſome of thoſe remarks and obſervations which muſt naturally have occur- 
red to you. Had you known, Sire, the real ſtate of your finances, you doubtleſs 
% would not have undertaken thoſe immenſe edifices that are now building, nor made ſo 
„ many acquiſitions onerous to the ſtate; you would not have permitted ſo many ex- 


changes of the crown lands, nor granted thoſe exceſſive liberalities which the impor- 


ti tunate and intriguing ſeldom fail to obtain. The facility of procuring money from 
« the treaſury (the fatal bane of all adminiſtrations) would never have been ſuffered to 
« encreaſe, for it inceſſantly expoſes the ſovereign to ſome dangerous ſurprize; it ſquan- 


4 (ers ſecretly the public revenue, and can never overbalance, with its pretended utility, 
the great inconveniences that invariably attend it; your majeſty would, certainly, 


« never have conſented to have Paris ſurrounded with ſuch a magnificent wall **; to ſee 
« palaces erected for your exciſe· officers, at an exorbitant expence, in order to rr 
« with the views of the farmers - general, who, in expectation of a precarious : and diſtant 
< gain, expend annually thoſe ſums that ſhould be appropriated to wants of more real 


8 neceſſity. 


« All theſe objects, Sire, and many others, the enumeration of which would excite 
t your aſtoniſhment, are ſuſceptible of correction: ſome require a conſiderable diminu- 
« tion ; others an entire ſuppreſſion. But it is not the total only of each department 
« that ſhould be properly diminiſhed ; every part of it ſhould be ſcrupulouſly examined, 
« and diveſted of all its ſuperfluous charges; it ſhould be reduced to the fimple and abſo- 
« lutely neceſſary expence: in ſo doing, your majeſty might eaſily double the intend- 
« ed reform of forty millions of . and this might then prove areal relief to your 
* ſuffering ſubjeQts. 


« Theſe are honourable economies, Sire, that, far from diminiſhing the ſplendour of | 
* Mn add to its luſtre, and encreaſe its dignity. Majeſty itſelf may ſubmit to pri- 


11 The capital had been oct x the expence ofthe farmers-genral, Ee HAAR 
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« vations. The ſovereign is always great when his ſubjects are happy; and the ſight of 
* happineſs ſpread over a whole people is fo pompous and brilliant, that it commands 
* public admiration, and extorts univerſal applauſe. 


% Theſe diminutions, ſuppreſſions, reforms, and economies, ſo often ſolicited by your 
t parliaments, demanded by the Notables, and promiſed by their ſpirited and juſt perſe- 
te yerance, are daily wiſhed for and expected by the unhappy huſbandman, whoſe tears 
© bedew the very field that contributes to ſo many uſeleſs expences before it has furniſh. 
« ed the neceſſary ſubſiſtance, for himſelf and family, to the perſon who ſowed it; and 
% who, deprived of the common neceſſaries, is forced to take from his poverty itſelf 
« ſomething towards ſupplying the exigencies of the ſtate. 


66 Theſe unhappy beings, Sire, Frenchmen by birth, and Max, have a double right to 
6s enjoy their ſacred property, even in the boſom of indigence ; but as they cannot claim 
it themſelves at your majeſty's feet, let their claims and their rights be ever preſent 
„ before you; let their complaints find their way to the throne, and reach your royal 
« perſon; let them hear your gracious anſwer, and let them know that your majeſty's 
« goodneſs and juſtice are the firmeſt ſupporters they can hope to find near the throne. 


% The French never conſult any intereft inſeparable from the thrane ; they are always biaſſed 
4% by their ſincere attachment to their monarch; in their fervent zeal and enthuſiaſtic ardrur 
« for the royal cauſe, they have been capable of the greateſt ſacrifices; and they may 
« fancy the ways and means of the nation as unbounded as their affection. "Theſe ways 
and means, therefore, muſt be properly managed, and uſed at proper times. It ſhould 
be likewiſe conſidered, that the contributions proceeding from the impoſts granted to 
“ the monarchs are only intended as ſubſidies to the ſtate, and that the ſovereign is but 
1 the diſtributor of whatever is not employed for the public weal, which naturally be- 
«4 longs to thoſe who co-operate in levying the contributions ; and, if they are directed 
, from their chief and primitive intent, their fertile ſource will ſoon become inſuffi- 
| «« cient, and, in a ſhort time, exhauſted, particularly if the expences encreaſe in . 
« portion to the receipt. 


« All kinds of impoſts ſhould be proportioned to the neceſſary wants of the / 

„ and end with them; Each citizen contributes part of his property for the ſake of 
« maintaining public ſafety and private tranquillity. The people, on ſuch principles, 
founded on the rights of mankind, and confirmed by reaſon ; ſhould never increaſe their 
contributions but when the expences of the ſtate have undergone all the ſavings, al- 
terations, and retrenchments, of which they are capable. It is for this reaſon, there 
fore, that your parliament, Sire, look upon the duty on ſtamped paper as entirely op- 
.< polite to theſe primitive. notions. It would affect the private tranquillity, by neceſ- 
| * ſarily: 
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ſarily opening a way to errors, and would thereby prove far more e dangerous than the 
Gabelle, which was liable to open frauds. The moſt cloſe and habitual attention 
could hardly be ſufficient to diſtinguiſh the numberleſs ſtamped 8 that are to ſerve 
for each reſpective act of juſtice or common tranſaction. 


„% What miſtakes will not the greateſt part of your ſubjects be liable to, ', inter- 
changing theſe papers, and making uſe of the one for the other | Many writings, by 
ſuch involuntary faults, may appear counterfeited in the eye of- juſtice ; and the un- 
wary individual will find himſelf daily expoſed to pay exorbitant fines, or to encounter 
diſagreeable and burthenſome ſuits at law. | 


« Such a duty, Sire, is likewiſe incompatible with public ſafety, as it would deeply 
wound that mutual confidence which conſtitutes its ſureſt foundation. Individuals 
would be afraid of producing unſtamped bills or notes before a tribunal; and, in this 
age, where there are ſuch frequent inſtances of perſons taking all ſorts of advantages, 
and commencing or prolonging vexatious and endleſs ſuits, a wiſe legiſlature ſhould be 
very careful not to introduce new ſubjects of ehicanery. Beſides, our public truſt, 
Sire, and our national dignity, abſolutely forbad the introduction of ſuch a dangerous 


duty. 


+ The moment a declaration is iſſued, which is generally vicious in almoſt all its diſ- 
politions, a ſeducing facility of extending its meaning or duration occurs, and pre- 
tences are not wanting for impoſing plauſibly on the public. Experience ſupplies us 
with too many examples of this nature. The two ſous and the eight ſous per livre, 
for inſtance ; the ſecond warrant for the poll-tax, and ſo many other inventions, 
which the fertile genius of financiers has imagined, and is never at a loſs to find for 
overcharging the ſubjects, are but a continuation and extenſion of a duty, fimple in 
its origin; and ſuch an extenſion, Sire, is often diveſted of any legal authority, and 
only colleCted in virtue of the miniſter's mandate, Without mentioning, Sire, the 
multiplicity of marks, precautions, and fines, annexed to and attending the duty on 
ſtamped paper, it is certain that it would cauſe a delay in public and private buſineſs, 
and obſtruct the common daily tranſactions. All delay is dangerous, and all obſtruc» 
tion muſt produce delay. A bill of exchange, improperly ſtamped, would be liable to 
a fine; the fine muſt be paid immediately by the poſſeſſor of the bill; he, therefore, 
would be obliged to advance the ſum for the time, pay inſtead of receive, and lie out 
of his money until the expiration of his unlucky bill. He would be a ſufferer for the 
faults of others, and ſuch faults might be renewed ſeveral times in one and the ſame 
day, in the very ſame hour; his payments muſt be affected by it, and his credit called 
in queſtion. Thence miſtruſt and doubts will neceſſarily ariſe ; and you know, Sire, 
that there lublfls a kind of chain in the courls of exchanges, that ſtrongly binds all 

« the 
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« the commercial part of mankind in the known world. Our trading towns would loſe, 
% in the eyes of a foreigner, that level or advantage they were wont to enjoy. In ſhort, 
« were not ſuch a duty extremely onerous in itſelf, its unlimited duration muſt excite a 
6 general alarm. We have often ſeen taxes, limited in time, prolonged even after the 
% intention of the ſupply had been amply fulfilled; but we did not expect to ſee one 
« that is to laſt perpetually, at the very time when a certain period was mentioned for 
« diminiſhing the national debt. 


« Lewis the Fourteenth eſtabliſhed the Poll-tax in 1695, and the Tenth in 1710, The 
% misfortunes that marked the latter end of his reign, the heavy loſſes he then ſuſtained, 
« and the invaſion of the kingdom induced him to venture on the adoption of a mea- 
« ſure, the ſucceſs of which he very much doubted in his own mind. That Great 
monarch, finding himſelf obliged to impoſe ſuch a duty, ſeemed to be doubtful whether 
he had a right to impoſe it; and if parliament then thought it their duty to have it 
regiſtered, it was becauſe the contribution was to laſt but a ſhort time; it was chiefly 
becauſe the exigencies of the ſtate ſeemed to require a ſpeedy redreſs ; had it not been 
for theſe ſubſtantial reaſons, Sire, Lewis the Fourteenth would have acknowledged, 
&« that it was the nation alone, re-united in the three general ſtates, that could give the 
« neceſſary conſent for eſtabliſhing a perpetual tax—that parliament were never inveſt- 
« ed with ſuch a power“, and that, charged by the ſovereign to announce his will ta the 
people, they had never been charged by the people to repreſent them /o implicitly. 


« This is what your reſpectful parliament now takes the liberty of mentioning to your 
« majeſty ; and, penetrated with this truth, alarmed at the enormous deficiency, and 
« ſtricken with the deplorable diſorders that have produced it, and might render it per- 
petual, they wiſh very much to ſee the whole nation aſſembled, before they regiſter 
« any new impoſt. The nation, alone, thus afſembled, and acquainted with the true 
« ſtate of the finances, can extirpate the great abuſes which now exitt, and afford ſuch 
efficacious reſources as will prevent their return, 


is for you, Sire, that the honour was reſerved of renewing thoſe national aſſem- 
% blies which rendered the reign of Charlemagne ſo great and illuſtrious ; aſſemblies 


12 Lewis the Fourteenth, with regard to whom the parliament here adopts the adulatory language of his age, by 
affixing to his name the appellation of Great, would, moſt certainly, not only have denied that the parliament were 
ever inveſted with the power of eſtabliſhing a perpetual impoſt, but that they had ever poſſeſſed even the negative 
power of preventing the eſtabliſhment of any tax; he would probably have limited their functions to the admini- 
ſtration of juſtice, and have confined their privileges to thoſe which were immediately annexed to their office as 
magiſtrates ; with reſpect to the regiſtration of fiſcal edits, he would have conſidered them as only “charged by 
« the ſovereign tc announce his will to the people ;”—and as to the power of granting or withholding ſupplies, di- 
rectly or indirectly, he would have adopted the idea of Voltaire, that there was no more affinity between /es Parla- 
mens de France and the parliaments of England, than between a commercial conſul at Smyrna, aud a conſul of an- 
cient Rome. Had the parliament forgotten this circumſtance—that when a magiſtrate was delivering a long ſpeech 
in the preſence of Lewis the Fourteenth, in which were theſe words © The ling aul the fate” that monarch inter- 
rupted the orator in a manner the moſt abrupt by exclaiming—“ The fate ! Why, that's me H. 
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that repaired all the diſaſtrous calamities of king John, * concurred with parliament 
to re-eſtabliſh Charles the Seventh on the throne, All the world is now convinced 
of the truth of this maxim-=that myſtery generally accompanies weakneſs and miſtruſl— 
that the greater authority is, the more confidence and candour it ſhould inſpire—and that 
entruſting the pro vincial aſſemblies with part of the adminiſtration, inſtead of weakening it, 
would enlighten it, and encreaſe its activity. Your Notables, Sire, fo wiſely ſelected by 
your majeſty, have aſſiſted the throne with their councils, and unveiled the long- 
hidden countenance of truth, which you was determined to ſee. How happy now are 
the members of this aſſembly in preſenting you, Sire, with the effuſions of that truth 
they ſtrongly feel in their hearts Te monarch of France can never be ſo great as when 
ſurrounded by his happy ſubjefs : he has nothing to fear but the exceſs of their attachment. 
he has no other precaution to take but to be upon his guard againſt iſſuing orders that may be 
beyond their power to fulfil. By a perfect union between the ſovereign and the people, 
each party will be a gainer; and a monarch can never err in following the ſteps of the 
hero of the ſecond race, who forced from the unanimous lips of admiring Europe the 
name of Great, which he certainly deſerved by protecting juſtice and his people with 
the ſame arm which ſtruck terror to his enemies ; nor thoſe of a Charles the Fifth, 
whom poſterity, the impartial judge of kings, has dignified with the title of Wiſe; 
nor thoſe of Lewis the Twelfth, who, in one of thoſe aſſemblies, had the ſweet ſa- 
tisfaction of hearing himſelf proclaimed the Father of his People; nor thoſe, in ſhort, 
of Henry the Fourth, whoſe name, {till fo dear to the French, is an honour to hu- 
manity, and daily receives from our grateful hearts a copious tribute of tears. 


« Your parliament, Sire, waiting with impatience for the happy and long-wiſhed for 
moment, when a juſt monarch will deign to ſpread his benign influence over a faithful 
nation, and grant their requeſts, moſt reſpectfully entreat your majeſty to recall and 
annull the declaration of the ſtamp-duty, as altogether incompatible with the preſent 
ſituation of affairs; a duty that, were it to be enforced, would cauſe univerſal diſcon- 
tent and ſorrow to all the realm; and the bare mention of which has already ſpread a 
general alarm through the kingdom,” | 


This remonſtrance, though it contains much good reaſoning, and many ſalutary admo- 


nitions, was by no means concluſive as to the point of parliamentary interpoſition. The 
advice to aſſemble the ſtates was indiſputably wholeſome, and demanded the moſt ſerious 
attention of the monarch ; but the neceſſity of the caſe would not admit of delay, and 
Lewis was obliged to apply, as the laſt reſort, to his abſolute authority, by holding a bed 
of. — and compelling the r to regiſter the diſputed edict YU, 


On 


5ſt was upon this occaſion, that the count d'Artois, the king's youngeſt brother, who had before ſtood favour- 


ably in the public opinion, completely forfeited his claims ta popularity. The firſt preſident of the parliament hav- 
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On the ſeventh of Auguſt, the day after the regiſtering of the edi, the parliament 
entered a formal proteſt, endued with a new and extraordinary extent of operation, 
againſt this conceſſion which had been extorted from them. They declared, that it had 
been regiſtered againſt their approbation and conſent, by the king's expreſs command: that 
the edict neither ought to, nor Huld, have any force; and that the firſt perſon who 
ſhould preſume to attempt to enforce its execution, ſhould be adjudged a traitor, and con- 
demned to the gallies. This conduct was ſtill more unconſtitutional than the arbitrary 
exertion of regal authority, ſanCtioned, as it was, in this inſtance, by the imperious plea 
of neceſſity; the aſſumption of /eg;Native power, by a court of juſtice, was an innova- 
tion of the moſt alarming nature,—an innovation not more dangerous than it was pre- 
poſterous. The parliament ſeem to have loſt their wiſdom with their temper ; their 
proteſt breathes a very different ſpirit from their remonſtrance ; and the manner in 
which they now conducted their oppoſition tended to annihilate even that lawful au- 
thority which by the conſtitution was veſted in the crown ;—that oppoſition too was ren- 
dered ſtill more formidable by its receiving the ſanction of all the other parliaments, 
who, alas! were little aware that, by this means, they contributed to raiſe a flame which 
was deſtined to conſume themſelves, 


Such was now the ſituation of affairs, that the king was reduced to the abſolute ne- 
ceſſity of either. proceeding to extremities in the ſupport of his authority, or of giving 
up, for ever, the power of raiſing money upon any occaſion, however immediate or ur- 
gent, without the conſent of the parliament. In the mean time, every circumſtance 
that occurred ſerved to indicate an approaching ſtorm. Paris had, ſince the commence. 
ment of the diſputes, been ſo filled with troops, that it rather wore the appearance of a 
military camp, under military law, than that of a great and peaceable capital, under the 
government of a civil magiſtracy, and its own municipal laws. All the avenues to the 
Palais, where the different chambers of parliament held their meetings, were occupied 
by ſoldiers; and the members, in their way to and from the places of their reſidence, 
| were obliged to paſs through rows of bayonets. Indeed, the Pariſians afforded, in ſome 
degree, a colour for this meaſure, by the unprecedented and unreſtrained licence they aſ- 
ſumed, in ſpeaking, writing, and acting, upon public and political affairs. So great was 
the intereſt they now took in thoſe matters, ſuch was the freedom of their ſpeech in 
diſcuſſing thoſe topics, that a ſtranger, but for the appearance of the troops, might eaſily 
have fancied himſelf in the capital of a republic. This licence was carried ſo far by the 


populace, that even a military force proved inadequate to the protection of the count 


ing, in a very ſpirited ſpeech, declared the cauſes upon which that body grounded their refuſal of regiſtering the 
ſtamp-tax, that prince exclaimed, with vehemence, © that if he were king, they ſhould comply ;”” upon which 
the preſident, making a low-bow, replied, © If you were king, I ſhould ſay what I have now faid; my heart is the 
people's; my underſtanding is my own ; and my head is the king's,” 


U 2 | d Artois 


33 
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d' Artois from the moſt unequivocal marks of pubiic indignation and hatred ; while mon- 
feur (the king's next brother) by purſuing a different line of conduct, was loaded with 


praiſes and benedictions whenever he appeared, 


Some few days after the parliament had entered the proteſt, an officer of the French 
guards, with a party of ſoldiers, went, at break of day, to the houſe of each individual 
member, to ſignify to him the king's command, that he ſhould immediately get into his 
carriage and proceed to Troyes, without writing or ſpeaking to any perſon out of his own 
houſe before his departure. Theſe orders being ſerved upon all at the ſame inſtant, and 
carried into immediate execution, all diſorder was thereby ſo effectually prevented, that 
the parliament was far adyanced on its way to the ſcene of baniſhment, before the Pari- 


ſians were apprized of the circumſtance. 


But the ſtop put to public buſineſs, and the diſorders occaſioned by the baniſhment of 
the parliament, were ſo ſenſibly felt, and the diſſatisfaction of the people upon that event 
was ſo great, that the crown could not long perſevere in maintaining that hoſtile mark of 
its reſentment. The court was alſo in itſelf ſo apparently weak and divided, and ſuch con- 
tinual changes took place in the different departments of ſtate, that it evidently wanted 
every thing that could confer dignity on its conduct, or afford ſtability to its meaſures. 
Some appearance of vigour was, however, aſſumed by the publication of an edict, by 
which the late reſolutions of the parliament were declared to be illegal and null: but no 
meaſures being adopted for giving effect to this edift, nor any attempt made to enforce 
the taxes, it paſſed as nothing. But the turbulence of the Pariſians was effectually 
curbed by a guard of twelve thouſand men, ſtationed in the capital, and beſides the con- 
tinval patroles by night and day, ſubaltern officers, with ſmall detachments of ſoldiers, 
were poſted at the corners of every ſtreet. The king, in the mean time, was employed 


in the laudable taſk of making continual retrenchments in his houſhold, and other de- 


partments. 


The chamber of accounts and the court of aids having likewiſe proteſted againſt the 


new taxes, and petitioned the king to convene an aſſembly of the States-General, as the 


only means of reſtoring the public confidence and tranquillity ; the monarch, in ſome 


parts of his anſwer, ſeemed to diſdain the lofty language of his predeceſſors, by entering 


into what appeared like ſome juſtification of his conduct, without a formal aſſumption 
of that name or character. He began, however, by telling them that it was not the bu- 
ſineſs of his courts of juſtice to demand a conyocation of the States-General; it belong- 


ed to him alone to determine whether it was proper; and as he ſaw it was not neceſſary, 


they ſhould not have renewed their demand; that he had already done more for his peo - 
ple than they now required : that he had granted them provincial afſemblies, which were 
the moſt competent to make known the wants and wiſhes of the whole kingdom; that he 
ſhould 
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ſhovld never op; oſe w 1.-tever the wants of the people might require: that he had trans- 
ferred his parliament from Paris to Troyes, becauſe that aſſembly had excited a ferment 

among the people, which their preſence would only ſerve to nouriſh and encreaſe : that 
he ſhould judge of the time proper for its reſtoration : that his principal object had ever 
been the diſcovery of the truth: that it was his duty to inſiſt on his full power in hav- 
ing his ediCts regiſtered: if there were any inconveniences in the execution of them, his 
parliament was wrong in not making him acquainted with them : that he ſhould receive 
with pleaſure the remarks and ſupplications of the two petitioning courts, who might ex- 
pe every thing from his juſtice, and his regard to his people; but that they ought to 
conſider the combination of circumſtances, and to obſerve, that he was under a neceflity 
of purſuing ſuch meaſures as would beſt enable him faithfully to fulfil his engagements. 


While things were in this ſituation, the unexpected arrival, without leave or notice, 
of the firſt preſident of the parliament from Troyes at Verſailles, while it excited general 
aſtoniſhment, afforded a gleam of ſatisfaction and hope to the public. The prefident 
was diſpatched by that body to the king, to repreſent, in ſtrong colours, the ruinous ſi- 
tuation to which his country would be inevitably reduced by a perſeverance in thoſe 
meaſures which he had been adviſed to purſue ; that all public buſineſs was at a ſtand ; 
and that, though the conſequences of ſuch a ſtate of affairs could not be preciſely aſcer- 
rained, yet it was evident that diſorder, confuſion, and perhaps danger to the public tran- 
quillity, were the probable reſults. As the court wiſhed fox the occaſion, a negociation 
immediately commenced, and an accommodation ſoon took place. The king agreed to 
give up the ſtamp duty, and the territorial impoſt, and to give ſatisſaction to parliament in 
ſome other reſpects. This was an impolitie meaſure, as it ſanctioned, in a certain degree, 
the encroachments of parliament, and might be conſtrued into a tacit acknowledgment 
of their right—a right they had aſſumed in direct violation of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the French conſtitution—to annul, by withholding their approbation and con- 
| ſent, the edicts of the crown. A vigorous government would eaſily have crulhed their 
oppoſition, for the two edits in queſtion had been enregiſtered according to the uſual 
forms in a bed of juſtice, which, from the undiſputed ſanction of ages, conferred on them 
all the efficacy and force of laws ; but the enfeebled ſtate of the court, the want of vigour 
in its councils, along, probably, with an ill-founded hope, and an i timed defire of ac- 
commodation, ſerved altogether to induce the king to ſubmit to this dangerous inroad upon 
his authority, and to relinquiſh theſe decrees, which could alone have enabled him to con- 


duct the buſineſs of government with ſecurity and effect. 


The preſident of the parliament, in a ſpeech to the king, conveyed the moſt ample 
acknowledgments from that body of their grateful ſenſe of his equity and juſtice, and of 
his affection for his ſubjects in withdrawing the obnoxious edits, accompanied with aſ- 
ſurances of their grateful concurrence in all his majeſty's beneficial views for relieving the 

people, 
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people, and rendering them happy. The king's anſwer was exceedingly gracious, con- 
taining profeſſions of the moſt perfect confidence in the fidelity and loyalty of the par- 
liament, and of the greateſt affection for his ſubjects. 


But theſe indications of a conciliatory diſpoſition in the contending parties too ſoon 
diſappeared, and the flame, that was ſmothered for a while, burſt forth with additional 
violence. A determined oppoſition to the meaſures of government was diſplayed in the 
provinces, which ſeemed to vie with each other in the boldneſs and energy of their pro- 


- exedings. Among various inſtances of this ſpirit of reſiſtance, the parliament of Gre- 


noble paſſed a decree againſt Lettres de Cachet, by which it was rendered a capital crime 


| for any perſon, under any authority, to attempt the exeeution of thoſe letters within 


their juriſdiction. This decree, though calculated to promote a ſalutary purpoſe, inaſ- 
much as Lettres de Cachet were the moſt dreadful inſtruments of arbitrary power, —in- 
ſtraments which the law reprobated, and the conſtitution diſavowed—was highly de- 
ſerving of cenſure, ſince it betrayed the moſt unwarrantable aſſumption of legiſlative 
authority; an authority as repugnant to the ſpirit of the conſtitution, and as liable to 
abuſe, as the deſpotic power which had been aſſumed by the crown, ſince the Gays of the 


fourth Henry. 


Ihe neceſſities of the ſtate meanwhile continued, nor could the deficiency in the re- 


venue be ſtopped but by extraordinary reſources, or a long and uninterrupted courſe of 


frugality. The king, therefore, was reduced to the neceſſity of providing for the imme- 


diate exigencies by the eſtabliſhment of a loan. For this purpoſe, in a very full meeting 


of the parliament, (on the ſeventh of November) attended by all the princes of the 
blood, great officers of ſtate, and peers of France, he repaired to the Palais; and pre- 


ſented for regiſtration two edits ; one for a new loan of four hundred and fifty millions 


of livres ( about eighteen millions ſeven hundred and fifty thouſand pounds ſterling) and 
the other for the re-eſtabliſhment of the Proteſtants in all their ancient civil rights ; 

a meaſure which had been ſome time in agitation, but the progreſs of which had been 
impeded by the late diſputes. The monarch introduced his edicts by the enden 
| _m : 


Gentlemen, I am come to this aſſembly to recall to my parliament thoſe principles 


from which it ought never to deviate, and to hear what you have to ſay upon two 


great acts of adminiſtration and legiſlation, which to me have appeared neceſſary. The 
principles which I mean to recall to your recolleQion, conſtitute a part of the eſ- 
ſence of the monarchy, and I will not ſuffer them to be unknown or changed. I had 


| no need of ſolicitations to aſſemble the notables of my kingdom. I ſhall never be 
<< afraid of being among my ſubjects. A king of France is never more happy than 


when he enjoys their love and fidelity; but it is I only who am to judge of the uſe 
66 and 
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© and neceſſity of thoſe aſſemblies, and I will not ſuffer myſelf to be indifcreetly im- 
« portuned for that which ought to be expected from my wiſdom, and the love I bear to 
« my people, whoſe intereſts are inſeparable from my own. The act of adminiſtration 
« which | propoſe to myſelf is an edict, containing a creation of ſucceſſive loans for five 
« years. I withed to have no farther recourſe to the aid of loans; but order and econo- 
« my muſt have time to make them effectual. Limited and well-calculated loans will 
« retard the operations of the former, but they will not prevent them. No new impolts 
« will be eſtabliſhed, and my engagements will be fulfilled, I will ever maintain, by 
0 the molt conſtant and undivided protection, the holy religion in which I have the hap- 
&« pineſs to have been born, and I will not permit it to ſuffer the ſmalleſt diminution in. 
« my kingdom. But I am of opinion, that this ſame religion commands me not to- 
« leave a part of my ſubjects deprived of their natural rights, and what the ſtate of ſociety 
„ promiſes them. My parliament ought to reckon upon my confidence and. affection; 
6 but they ought to merit them, by confining themſelves within the functions confided 
to their execution by the kings my predeceſſors ; being careful not to depart from, 
nor refuſe them, and more particularly never to fail in giving to my ſubjects an ex- 
* ample of fidelity and ſubmiſſion. My keeper of the ſeals will communicate to you 
© my intentions,” 


This ſpeech, to ſay the leaſt of it, was certainly ill timed: exertions of vigour, with 
regard to the unconſtitutional encroachments of the parliament, ſhould have been made 
at the time ſuch encroachments were committed; the arguments here adduced would: 
then have been well-applied; but after an accommodation had taken place, all retroſpec- 
tic remarks ſhould have been avoided, as hoſtile to that conciliatory ſpirit which it was. 
the intereſt of all parties to promote. The cenſure caſt upon the parliament, for their 
conduct in ſoliciting an aſſembly of the Notables, was highly improper, as in ſo doing, 
they had ſtrictly diſcharged their duty, and only exerted that right of . which. 
every ſubject in the kingdom n paſſeſſed. ä 


As ſoon as the king had finiſhed his ſpeech, nermifon was announced for every mem- 


ber of the aſſembly to deliver his ſentiments wzthout reſtraint; a licence which pro- 9 


duced, as might naturally be ſuppoſed, a very warm debate on the ſubject of the loan, 
that was ſupported with equal perſeverance by the court · party, and by that which op- 
poſed the regiſtration, The diſcuſſion had continued till fix o'clock in the evening, 
when the king, who had fat nine hours without taking any refreſhment, being wearied 

with the length of the arguments, and preſſed by hunger, ſuddenly roſe, and commanded 
the edict to be regiſtered without farther delay. This ſummary mode of proceeding 
was, moſt unexpectedly, oppoſed by the duke of Orleans, who, conſidering it as a direct 
infringement of the rights of parliament, immediately proteſted againſt the whole pro- 
ceedings of the day, as being thereby rendered null and void. The king aſtoniſhed, . 


however - 
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however repeated his orders, and then quitting the aſſembly, returned to Verſailles with- 
out breaking his faſt, . 


Upon his departure the parliament reſolved, that as the votes had not, according to 
their ſtanding orders, been regularly counted, and as their deliberations had been inter- 
rupted, they could not conſider themſelves as having any ſhare in the buſineſs of that 
ſitting ; thereby confirming the proteſt of the duke of Orleans, and rendering the pro- 
ceedings totally void. On the evening of the following day, the baron de Hreteuil pre- 
ſented a letter to the duke of Orleans from the king, in which he was conciſely inform- 


ed, that his majeſty had reaſon to be diſſatisfied with his conduct; that he ordered him to 


retire to Villars-Cotteret (one of his ſeats, about fifteen leagues from Paris) where he 
was to receive no company except that of his own family; that he ſhould depart imme- 
diately, and fleep at Reincy, four leagues from Paris, where, for the preſent night, he 


ſhould ſee none of his family, nor any perſon belonging to his houſe. On the ſame day 


the Abbe Sabatiere, and monſieur Freteau, both members of the parliament, and who had 
both diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the late debate, were, notwithſtanding the freedom of 


' ſpeech which was then proclaimed, both taken up and ſent off guarded, under the au- 


thority of Lettres de Cachet, the firſt to the priſon of Mount Saint Michael—an impreg- 


nable and almoſt inacceſſible rock on the coaſt of Normandy,—and the other to a priſon 


in Picardy. 


The parliament did not reſt contented under theſe acts of oppreſſion offered to their 
members, and the crown had now injudiciouſly afforded them but too juſt grounds of 
complaint. On the following day they waited on the king at Verſailles, where the firſt 
preſident, in a ſhort ſpeech, declared their aſtoniſhment and concern at underſtanding that 
a prince of his own royal blood had been exiled, and two members of their body impri- 
ſoned, for having declared in his preſence what their duty and conſciences dictated to 
them, in a ſitting wherein his majeſty himſelf had announced, that he came to take the 
fenſe of the aſſembly by a plurality of ſuffrages : that, loſt in conſternation as they were 
at this incident, they humbly ſupplicated his majeſty to reſtore to a prince of his blood, 


and to the two magiſtrates, the EP which they had thus loſt. 


To this the king anſwered, that when he put away from his preſence a prince of his 
blood, his parliament ought to have believed, that he had very ſtrong reaſons for ſodoing : 
—that he had puniſhed two magiſtrates with whom he had reaſon to be diſſatisfied. 


This laconic rebuff did not prevent the parliament from preſenting a very long, and a 
very ſpirited addreſs two days after, in which they declared, that the public affliction had 
preceded their approach to the foot of the throne: that the exile of the firſt prince of his 
blood, and the impriſonment of two magiſtrates, without any known cauſe, had excited 
univerſal 
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univerſal confternation and grief: Could it have been a crime to ſpeak the truth in the 
preſence of his majeſty ?—to ſpeak it with a reſpectful ſranknels, which might have me- 
rited his approbation ? His majeſty had come among them to demand their free ſuffrages: 
to give them on every occaſion was the right and the duty of parliament, and the intereſt 
of the king. He had come to the parliament, that he might ſit encircled with the love 
and with the wiſdom of. his ſubjects. It was true the keeper of his ſeals had expreſſed 
to them his majeſty's ſentiments; but if they allowed that circumſtance to form any 
diſtinction, they ſhould do injuſtice to the ſimplicity of truth, and the real dictates of 
his majeſty's heart. If ſuch principles were to be eſtabliſhed, their counſel would, 
indeed, rio longer come within the ſanctuary of juſtice, the aſylum of law; but as truth 
muſt be heard, it would break forth from the abode of terror and ſilence. If the duke of 
Orleans was guilty, they were alſo. It was worthy the firſt prince of the blood to re- 
preſent to his majeſty, that he was transforming a meeting of the parliament into a bed 
of juſtice : his declaration only announced their ſentiments ; his feelings had judged of 
»Deir's; and if, by the effect of that concord, which nothing could deſtroy, between the 
withes and the duty of the parliament, the duke of Orleans had thewn a courage worthy 
his birth and rank, he had no leſs manifeſted a heart zealous for his ſovereign's glory. 
« In ſact, Sire, ſtrangers cannot conceive, poſterity will not believe, that we could be 
« expoſed to any danger in telling your majeſty that truth which you have demanded 
% in perſon. Your preſence is always accompanied with favour: muſt it henceforth 
&« produce fear and affliction? A bed of juſtice would be leſs terrible than a fitting of 
parliament. Our loyalty to your majeſty could not prevent the ſupprethon of our 
opinions, if our confidence, encouraged by yourſelf, were no other than the ſignal of 
our exile or impriſonment.” 


They repreſented, in colours and terms equally ſtrong and pathetic, the cruel 
and unworthy treatment which the two ſuffering magiſtrates had received on the 
occaſion of their impriſonment, from thoſe baſeſt of mankind, the inſtruments of 
arbitrary power and of the police; as well as the ſtate of their confinement in horrid and 
loathſome priſons, where life was a continual puniſhment.—“ If their exile be the re- 
« compence of the fidelity of the princes of your blood; if outrages and captivity 
* threaten the uprightneſs of the firſt magiſtrates of the kingdom, we may aſk our- 
« ſelves, with terror and grief, what will become of the laws, the public liberty, the na- 
tional honour, and the manners of your majeſty's ſubjects; thoſe manners ſo mild, ſo 
« neceſſary to be preſerved for the common intereſt of the throne, and of the people. 
Such deſigns, Sire, are foreign from your heart; ſuch examples are not the principles 
* of your majeſty, They ariſe from another ſource. Your parliament, Sire, moſt 
„ humbly beſeeches your majeſty, as you value your glory, your high renown, to re- 
«© move thoſe affliting counſels, to conſult and liſten only to your own heart; and then 
« juſtice with humanity, encouraged by the return of the firſt prince of your blood, 
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« and by the releaſe of your two magiſtrates, will begin to efface an example, which 
« would end by the deſtruction of the laws, the degradation of the magiſtracy, univer- 
« ſal diſcouragement, and the triumph of the enemies to the honour of France.“ 


A deputation, which returned, on the twenty-ſixth of November, received for anſwer 
that they had already been informed by the keeper of the ſeals, that the more goodneſs 
his majeſty ſhewed when he followed the inclinations of his heart, the more firmneſs he 
diſcovered when he thought he perceived any attempts to abuſe that kindneſs. This 
would be a ſufficient anſwer to their fupplications: but he would add, that if he did not 
blame the concern they ſeemed to give themſelves about the detention of the two ma- 
giſtrates, he could not but diſapprove of their exaggeration of the circumſtances and con- 
ſequences of that meaſure, and of the diſpoſition they betrayed to aſcribe it to motives, 
which the freedom of opinion he allowed did not permit them to ſuggeſt. He owed no 


explanations to any body of the motives of his reſolutions ; defired them to endeavour 


no longer to join the particular cauſe of thoſe whom he had puniſhed, with the intereſts 
of any other ſubjects, or with that of the laws. All his ſubjects knew that his goodneſs 
was continually awake to their happineſs, and they felt its effects even in the acts of his 
juſtice. Every one was intereſted in the preſervation of public order, and it eſſentially 
belonged to his authority. If thoſe who had been charged with the execution of his or- 
ders had behaved in a manner contrary to his intentions, he would puniſh them, If the 
places where the two magiſtrates were detained was prejudicial to their health, he would 


onder them to be removed. The ſentence of the two magiſtrates was in conſequence 


changed from impriſonment to exile, M. Freteau being ſent to one of his country ſeats, - 
and the abbe Sabatiere to a convent of Benedictines; but it ſeems that this conceſſion 
was not obtained until a promiſe, on the part of the parliament, had been made that the 
edict for eſtabliſhing the loan of four hundred and fifty millions of livres, which had 
been the oſtenſible cauſe of this unfortunate difference, ſhould be regiſtered :—a promiſe, 


that was immediately fulfilled. 


Still, however, the parliament betrayed a diſpoſition to inſiſt on thoſe points againſt 
which they originally remonſtrated ; at an aſſembly of the great chamber of parliament, 
attended, as they informed the king, by the princes and peers of the realm, having taken 
his majeſty's anſwer into conſideration, they were charged to lay before him their repre- 


ſentations on the ſubject. 


The boldneſs of opinion and energy of language diſplayed in this remonſtrance, which 

| was improperly termed a petition, greatly ſurpaſſed any attempt that had yet been made to 
. eſtabliſh an unlimited freedom of diſcuſſion on political topics. The monarch was open- 
ly and unequivocally told, that the magiſtracy of his kingdom, as well as every true ci- 
ten, were aſtoniſhed at the reproaches contained in his anſwer, and at the principles 


which 
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which it manifeſted ; though they were far from attributing them to his perſonal ſenti- 
ments. The parliament ſupported and confirmed their former charge, relative to the 
indignities offered to their two members; and ſaid, that public decency had received a ſe- 
vere wound in the choice of the perſons who executed his orders on that occaſion, They 
ſtated, that in devoting themſelves to the public ſervice; in promiſing to releaſe his ma- 
jeſty from the firſt duty which he owed to the nation, namely, that of juſtice ; in bring- 
ing up their children to be ſubject to the fame ſacrifice, they never could have ſuppoſed 
that they were expoſing themſelves and their children to misfortunes, and ſtill leſs to out- 
rages of ſo heinous a nature. But we do not come ſo much to claim your compaſhon, 
« as the protection of the laws. It is not to your humanity alone we addreſs ourſelves; 
« jt is not a favour which your parliament ſolicits; it comes, Sire, to demand zu/tice.— 
« That juſtice which is ſubject to regulations, independent of the will of man; even 
« kings themſelves are ſubſervient to them ; that glorious prince, Henry the F ourth, ac- 
„ knowledged that he had two ſovereigns, God, and the laws. 


1 One of theſe regulations is to condemn no one without a hearing; it is a duty in 
« all times, and in all places; it is the duty of all men; and your majeſty will allow 
« us to repreſent to you, that it is as obligatory on you, as on your ſubjects.” 


They obſerved, that the glorious privilege of ſhewing mercy to criminals belonged to 
the crown, but the act of condemning them was not one of its functions; the laws had | 6 
placed that odious office in other hands; that painful and dangerous taſk the king could 
not exerciſe. And from theſe premiſes they had deduced this inference, that thoſe who 
adviſed the king to puniſh of his own accord, to puniſh without a trial, to order exiles, 
arreſts, and impriſonments, were guilty of wounding eternal juſtice, of violating the 

| laws of the realm, and of deſtroying the moſt conſolatory prerogative which his majeſty 

poſſeſſed. 


They concluded by ſaying—* It is, therefore, in the name of thoſe laws which preſerve 
« empires, in the name of that liberty of which we are the reſpectful interpreters and the 
« lawful mediators; in the name of your authority, of which we are the firſt and moſt 
confidential miniſters, that we dare demand the trial or the liberty of the duke of Or- 
« leans, and the two exiled magiſtrates, who were impriſoned by a ſudden order, as con- 
* trary to the ſentiments as to the intereſts of your majeſty,” 


A. D. 1788.) The anſwer of the king was equally laconic and repulſive : the ſub- 
ſtance of it was, That they ſhould not demand from his juſtice what ſolely depended p 
« upon his will.” | 


The parliament, therefore, perſiſted in their efforts: having appointed a time for ta- 
ing the anſwer into conſideration, they paſſed ſeveral reſolutions, ſtrongly enforcing and 
X 2 enlarging 


[ 1788, 
enlarging the principles advanced in their former remonſtrances. They charged the king 
with departing from the profeſſions holden out in ſome of his former declarations or an- 
ſwers. Their reprobation of Lettres de Cachet placed them in every point of view that 
could render them odious or terrible. They deſcribed them as being the common inſtruments 
of concealed views and private revenge; and they ſcrupled not to charge the monarchy _ 
with degenerating into actual deſpotiſm, through the nefarious abuſe of the king's au- 
thority, by miniſters uſing theſe letters, without any form of law or colour of juſtice, 
for depriving individuals of their liberty. They argued—and no ground of argument 
could poſſeſs greater ſtrength—that the ſame power which arbitrarily deprived the firſt 
prince of the blood and the two magiſtrates of their liberty, might, undoubtedly, with 
greater eaſe, attack that of all other citizens; and if the repeal of ſuch arbitrary orders 
depended only on the goodneſs and pleaſure of the monarch, it muſt naturally follow, 
that no Frenchman had any ſecurity for his liberty ; that Lettres de Cachet were to have 


the effect of laws, and were to be conſidered as neceſſary and eſſential parts of go- 
vernment. 
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This principle they totally condemned, as ſubverting the moſt ſacred foundations of tlie 


_ conſtitution. They declared, that they, therefore, could not, and, indeed, that they ought 


not, to recur to the king's goodneſs, in order to obtain the liberty of the duke and of the two 
magiſtrates : ſuch a ſtep would be no leſs derogatory from the eſſential principles of the 
conſtitution, and of public order, than from the generous ſentiments of the ſufferers 
_ themſelves : that all his majeſty's ſubjects were equally intereſted in preventing the ſad ef- 
fects of ſo dangerous a principle; and that they neither could themſelves, nor ever 
would, make any difference between the cauſe of the prince and the magiſtrates, and that 
of any other citizen whatever. They ſummed up the whole with repeating their decla- 
ration, that parliament, therefore, would never ceaſe to demand the liberty or the impeach- 
ment of the prince and the magiſtrates; and that, thinking themſelves equally bound to 
employ the ſame zeal and the ſame perſeverance for the welfare of all their fellow- citi- 
zens, they would not ceaſe to intreat his majeſty to grant and to inſure to every French- 
man that perſonal ſecurity, which was ſolemnly 220 111 by the laws, and due to them by 
the principles of the conſtitution. 


On the ſeventeenth of Janvary, the parliament was ſent for to Verſailles, to receive 
the king's anſwer to this remonſtrance, which afforded as little ſatisfaction to that body 


nas any. of the preceding. They were informed, that although he had condeſcended to. 


receive their repreſentations in behalf of the two magiſtrates whom he had puniſhed, he 
did not think proper to recall them; that, beſides, the manner in which their repreſenta- 
tions were expreſſed was by no means ſuch as to deſerve his indulgence. On the ſubject 
of Leures de Cachet, he aſſured them, that the lawful liberty of his ſubjeQs was. as dear. 
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to him as to themſelves; but he, at the ſame time, declared, that he would not ſuffer 
his parliament to oppoſe the exerciſe of an authority, which the tranquillity of families 
ſo much and ſo often required; which magiſtrates themſelves ſo frequently ſolicited and 
implored; and of which he had the ſatisfaction to know that he had made a more mo- 
derate uſe than his predeceſſors. He then informed them, that the expreſſions made uſe 
of in their late reſolutions were as indiſcreet and improper as thoſe which they had uſed. 
on the twenty-ſeventh of Auguſt in the former year: that he, therefore, ſuppreſſed the 
reſolutions of both thoſe days, as being contrary to that reſpect and ſubmiſſion which his 
parliament owed, and was bound to ſet an example of to all his ſubjects. He conclude& 
by forbidding them to purſue ſuch a conduQ, or to form any ſuch reſolutions in future. 


So little effect did this prohibition produce, that the parliament, on the ſucceeding 
day, paſſed a new ſet of reſolutions, which, beſides reiterating the principal arguments 
and poſitions of the former pieces, held out ſuch new matter, as, if it could not add 
much to their force, was, however, well-calculated to operate upon the minds of the 
people, which were already extremely inflamed in every part of the kingdom. 


The conteſt was continued, in this manner, for ſome time longer, the apparent firmneſs: 


on one ſide being met with an equal degree of perſeverance on the other; nor, in the 


mean time, was it at all clear, whatever conceſſions had been made, or even if all the 
claims of the parliament had been granted, that the latter had left it in their power to 
relieve the crown from its diſtreſſes, or conſequently. to enable it to carry on the buſineſs: 
of government. This proceeded from their unexpected declaration, that it was neither in 


their power, nor in that of the crown, nor of both united, to grant or to raiſe any money 


by the levy of new taxes upon the people; a declaration which was con/titutionally true,, 


but to which the conduct of the parliament had formed one continued contradiction. 


Whatever were the particular motives of the party by whoſe influence that body was 
induced, to make this voluntary ſurrrender of its authority, the new doctrine ſpread, 


with wonderful rapidity, through the nation. In proportion to the general odium in- 


curred. by the taxes, was. the joy at this emancipation from all actual authority to raiſe 


new ones; whilſt the patriotiſm of that body, which had thus teftified its own incompe- 


tence, in order thereby to eſtabliſh the diſqualification of the crown, was little leſs than 
idolized. Thus circumſtanced, it would not have been eaſy for the parliament, however: 
inclined, to retract its own meaſure, and to reſume a competence which it formally de- 
clared it did not poſſeſs; as little could it renew that authority in the crown, which it: 


had juſt endeavoured to cancel. 


During theſe tranſactions, an attempt was made by the miniſtry to recover their loſt 


popularity by the adoption of two meaſures equally calculated to promote the general 


welfare of the community, The firſt was a general reform in the codes of both civil 
aud: 
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and criminal juſtice, a reform long-wiſhed, and than which nothing could be more want- 
ed; but its difficulty and magnitude had hitherto deterred any miniſter from venturing 
upon ſo arduous an undertaking. M. de Lamoignon, the keeper of the ſeals, had not 
only the courage to encounter theſe difficulties, but the happineſs and honour to form 
under the encouraging influence of his ſovereign—ſo excellent a plan for compleating 
the deſign, as to leave but little to be done by thoſe who were deſtined to be his ſucceſſors 
in carrying it into execution. And, for the relief of thoſe perſons, who might be 
brought to trial in the interim, before the great work could be perfected, he introduced 
ſeveral moſt humane and eſſential regulations into the immediate proceedings of the cri- 
minal courts ; particularly with reſpect to evidence, and the mode of obtaining it, the 
ſyſtem of which was vicious in the laſt degree; and till more particularly in thoſe caſes 
where the life of the accuſed was affected. 


The ſecond was the edict in favour of the Proteſtants, which was introduced by the 
king on the memorable nincteenth of November, and was regiſtered by the parliament on 
the twenty-ninth of January, 1788. This edit contained thirty- ſeven articles, the 
greater number as well as the moſt eſſential of which were thoſe relating to mari1ages, 
births, baptiſms, and burials ; ſubjects which had frequently been the cauſe of great trou- 
ble, difficulty, and grievance to the Proteſtants, with reſpect to the legitimacy of their 
iſſue, and the iegal deſcent of their inheritances. 


While alt France was waiting, with the utmoſt attention and ſolicitude, the iſſue of 
the conteſt between the king and the parliament of Paris, relative to Lettres de Cachet, an 
incident occurred in Languedoc which threw the whole kingdom into a ferment upon 
that ſubject. M. de Catalan, the preſident of the parliament of Toulouſe, having, in 
conjunction with that body, refuſed to regiſter the late edict for levying a tax of two 
twentieths on the nation, the king immediately ordered a Lettre de Cachet to be iſſued 
* againſt the preſident, the execution of which was committed to the count de Perigord, 
governor-general of the province. M. de Catalan was, accordingly, arreſted, and ſent 
priſoner to an old caſtle at the foot of the Pyrenean mountains. 


This, and ſome other circumſtances of a ſimilar nature, brought on an argumentative 
written diſcuſſion between the parliament of Paris and the king, which afforded not 
only a more full explanation of the reſpective claims of the parties than had yet appear- 
ed, but likewiſe ſome view of their ſeparate opinions with regard to ſundry great queſ- 
tions of law, upon which the French conſtitution was either /uppoſed to be founded, or 
its preſervation — 


On the eleventh of April, the parliament preſented a remonſtrance, in which, repre- 
ſenting the nineteenth of November as the epoch of a direct attempt to ſubvert the pub- 


lic rights, and to eſtabliſh deſpotiſm, and ſtating all the ſubſequent proceedings as a con- 
tinuation 
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tinuation of the ſame ſyſtem, they informed the king that his parliament could never 
allow, that one act of arbitrary power ſhould deſtroy the eſſential rights by which his 
ſubjects had been governed for thirteen hundred years paſt. They then enumerated ſeve- 
ral looſe indefinite charges againſt government, as the grounds and juſtification of their 
remonſtrance—that public liberty was attacked in its very principles; that deſpotiſm was 
ſubſtituted for the law of the land; that the privileges of magiſtracy were violated, and 
parliament made the mere inſtrument of arbitrary power. 


They declared, that their privileges were not their own ; that they were the property 
of the people at large; and that they, as truſtees or conſervators, were bounden to pre- 
ſerve them from violation: that the will of the king alone did not make a law complete, 
nor did the ſingle expreſſion of that will conſtitute the formal act of the nation. It 
was neceſſary, that the king's will, in order to be effective, ſhould be publiſhed under 
legal authority, and that, in order to make the publication of it legal, it muſt have been 
firſt freely diſcuſſed : © Such, Sire, are the principles of the French conſtitution !” 


In ſupport of this doctrine they referred to the early ſtages of the French monarchy, 
and endeavoured to ſhew from hiſtory, the ancient as well as the more recent circum- 
ſtances which attended the paſſing of laws, and which they repreſented as having been 
conſidered indifpenſably neceſſary to give them validity. Under the firſt race of kings, 
the ſovereign, being ſurrounded by his court, either preſented a new law to the people, | 
or they demanded one. In the firſt inſtance, the acceptance of the people, whoſe ſuf- 
frages were entirely free, eſtabliſhed the law: in the ſecond, the propoſed law was conſi- 
dered and debated by the court (which was the royal council) according to whoſe ſuffrages, 
which were equally and inviolably free as thoſe of the people, it was affirmed by the 
king's afſent, or rejected. I he ſame order was obſerved under the ſecond race. The 
court was compoſed of noblemen, biſhops, and ſenators. They were ſtyled the adjutarts, 
co-operators, and adminiſtrators of the public weal. In all cafes, laws were enacted with 
the conſent of the people, and the confirmation of the king through his court. 


Under the third race of kings, they ſaid, that the form of government did not change, 
although the court went under different names. It was at different times called the 
king's court, the court of France, the royal court, the common council, and the par/iament. 


But theſe reſearches into the ancient hiſtory of the French monarchy, with all the aſ- 
ſiſtance that could he derived from the fallacious ſtatements of the parliament, and the 
falſe deduQtions they made, did not ſerve to throw any additional light upon the ſubjects 
of the preſent diſputes. It was a fact not to be controverted that the parliaments were 
properly courts of juſtice : that they were merely adminiſtrators of the laws, without any 
power to make, or even, in the ſmalleſt degree, to alter or amend them; though the 

right 
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right of remonſtrance, together with thoſe of verifying and regiſtering edits, had, 
in a manner, been ſecured to them by preſcription; they were not farther removed 
ſrom the powers of legiſlation, than from the moſt diſtant pretence of being con- 
ſidered, in any degree, as the repreſentatives of the people. Ever ſince the convo- 
cation of the ſtates had fallen into diſuſe, the powers of legiſlation had in fact reſided 


ſolely in the crown, 


After their hiſtorical quotations, the parliament plainly told the king, that he could 
not ſuppoſe himſelf able, in defiance of all theſe teſtimonies, to deſtroy the conſtitution 
at a ſingle blow, by concentrating parliament in his own perſon. They put the follow- 
ing queſtian : ** Since, then, there exiſts reciprocal duties between king and ſubjects, 
« what would become of this principle in practice, if kings by a ſingle word had the 
% power of reſtraining ſome, and of extending others, as they pleaſed ?”—And they 
concluded thus It remains therefore for us to ſupplicate your majeſly, to pay an at- 
t tentive regard to the ſtate of your kingdom. We are ignorant how long the enemies 
% of magiſtracy- and the public tranquillity may have the ignominious glory of tri- 
4% umphing over the laws; but we will venture to anſwer to your majeſty for the cou- 
4 rage and fidelity of thoſe who have the execution of them.“ 


The king, in his reply, after obſerving that he had peruſed their remonſtrances with 
great attention, profeſſed to anſwer them with ſuch preciſion, that they ſhould no longer 
doubt of his intentions, nor again attempt to oppoſe them. He told them, it was quite 
unneceſſary to talk to him of the nature or preſcription of enregiſtering, or of the manner 
which they adopted in giving their ſuffrages. When he went to his parliament upon the 
ſubject of a new edict, it was in order to benefit by their diſcuſſion of it, and, from the 
light which he thus received, to determine in his own mind, after hearing their ar- 
guments and opinions, upon the propriety of paſſing the law, and of having it ac- 
cordingly regiſtered '*®, This was exactly what he had done on the nineteenth of No- 
vember. Every thing had been conducted preciſely according to law, and to the ancient 
and eſtabliſhed forms, at that fitting. He had heard all their opinions, and therefore 
their deliberations were complete ; they had done their part ; he then decided according 
to his own judgment, and thereby fulfilled his. Their voices were not collected, be- 
- cauſe his preſence rendered it unneceſſary ; his deciſion did not reſt upon the number 
of votes: of what avail could it be then to know the exact majority, when their num- 


ber afforded them no power ? 


23 This was certainly one of theſe caſes which the ancient conſtitutional maxim of © Adveniente principe, cęſſat 
4 magiſtratus”” was peculiarly applicable. | 


He 
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He inſiſted, that the collecting of ſuffrages was only neceſſary in his abſence, as the 
moſt perſect means of affording him a preciſe knowledge of the ſentiments of his par- 
liament ; but his preſence rendered it not only unneceſſary, but idle. He farthe rar- 
gued, that if the plurality of voices, in his courts, could forcibly direct his will, the 
monarchy would be changed to an ariſtocracy of magiſtrates ; an event, as contrary to 
the rights and intereſts of the nation, as to thoſe of the ſovereign power. That 
% would be, indeed, —purſued the king—* a ſtrange conſtitution of government, 
« which ſhould reduce the will of the monarch to fubmit to that of his miniſters ; and 
« ſubject the ſovereign power to as many different determinations, as there were delibera- 
« tions in the various courts of juſtice throughout the kingdom. But it behoves me 
« to guarantee the nation from ſuch a misfortune.” He likewiſe laid it down, as a poſi- 
tion or rule not to be departed from, that parliament had no authority topaſsany decrees, 
either upon ſubjeQs of legiſlation or adminiſtration, which did not come to them from 
him. He therefore reproved them for ſuch decrees as they had thus paſſed, and prohi- 
bited them from a repetition of the practice. He maintained, that to deſtroy and leave 
no trace of an error, which he was diſpoſed to attribute to a momentary ſurprize or il- 
luſion, was to purify, and not to alter, their regiſters, 


He then, adverting to their quotations and precedents, aſked, for how many ſalutary 
laws, which fill daily formed the rules for guiding their judgments, was France indebt- 
ed to the authority of her former monarchs ;—who not only ordered them to be regiſter- 
ed without any regard to the plurality of ſuffrages, but in direct oppoſition thereto, and 
in defiance of reluctant or reſiſting parliaments? He concluded thus Theſe are the 
« principles which ought to regulate your conduct; and I ſhall never ſuffer the . 
« deviation from them.“ 


Witch opinions ſo diametrically oppoſite, in regard to the prerogatives and authority of 

the crown, the privileges of parliaments, and the rights of the ſubject, as were now avow- 
ed by the contending parties, little hope of any compromiſe or amicable concluſion could 
remain; and it became every day more apparent, that things were drawing to a criſis, 
the management of which would be attended with greater difficulties than were yet fore- 
ſeen ; but which could ſcarcely fail in its effect of proving deciſive, and of either eſtab- 
liſhing on a firmer baſis the authority of the crown, or of modelling, and, perhaps, 
greatly reducing its power. All civil public buſineſs was at a ſtand, for the provincial 
parliaments, as well as that of Paris, either refuſed to act under the preſent circumſtances, 
or were diſabled from acting; ſo that it was morally impoſſible things could continue 
long in their preſent ſtate. 


; 


In the mean time, miniſters were deeply, but moſt ſecretly, engaged in forming an 
extenſive plan, for a new order of government; which, if it could be carried into execu- 
tion, would have wholly liberated the king from that continual yexation and trouble 

| Y which 
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which he had ſo long endured through the reſtactorineſs of the parliament. This ſyſ- 
tem, which was the joint production of monſieur de Lamoignon, and the archbiſhop of 
Thoulouſe, was fo extenſive, that it ſeemed rather to carry the appearance of a new con- 
ſtitution, than to look like the repair of an old one. But its two prominent and leading 
features were, the eſtabliſhment of a number of grand bailiwicks throughout the king- 
dom, which were calculated to diminiſh the juriſdiction, the credit, and the profits of 
the parliaments; and the creation. of a great council. of ſtate and government, under the 
appellation of La Cour Pleniere, which was to be endued with ſuch powers, and placed 
in the exerciſe of ſuch functions, as would ſerve to carry the parliaments back to the 
original principles of their inſtitution, and, enabling government to conduct the public 
buſineſs without any other intervention, would thereby preclude the e of afſem- 
bling the ſtates-general. 


As it was requiſite, in order to render this ſupreme tribunal effective, that it ſhould: 
acquire, at the firſt view of its compoſition, the good opinion and confidence of the pub- 
lic, and thereby be enabled to ſurmount the ſtrong prejudices which ſo new and impor- 
tant an inſtitution muſt inevitably encounter, it became a matter of indiſpenſable ne- 
ceſſity, that it ſhould poſſeſs every poſſible degree of reſpeRability, which could be de- 
rived from the rank, integrity, or talents, of its members. It ſeemed, likewiſe, to con- 
ſtitute a part of the view of the framers, that by their being drawn from almoſt every 
order and claſs of men in the nation, they ſhould bear the appearance, in a certain degree, 
of being a repreſentative of the whole. 


In conformity with thoſe purpoſes the ſupreme court was to he compoſed of princes of 
the blood; peers of the realm; great officers of ſtate ; clergy ; mareſchals of France; 
governors. of provinces ;. knights of different orders; members of council; a deputation. 
of one member from each * in the kingdom; and two from the chambers of 
accounts and aids. ä 


The number of which this court was to conſiſt was not yet determined; the king only 
declaring that the members ſhould not be ſo numerous as to create delay or diſorder, nor 
ſo confined as to occaſion incompetence, through accidental or unavoidable abſences. The 
times of their meeting, and the length of their ſittings, were to be regulated by the 
king's will, and by the prefſure of public affairs. 


Notwithſtanding the means of ſecrecy adopted by the court, in the conduct of this 
important buſineſs, it was no eaſy matter to elude the vigilance of thoſe whoſe ſuſpi- 
cions were conſtantly arouſed by their own oppoſition to the meaſures of goverument. 
The mere circumſtances of ſilence and inactivity, at a period like the preſent, would: 
| baye ſufficed to create apprehenſion ; but the unuſual. buſtle, precaution, and ſecrecy 
which 
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which were apparent at the royal preſs at Paris, not only rendered ſuſpicion general, but 
tended to diffuſe an univerſal alarm. Upwards of an hundred additional workmen were 
employed; the place was ſurrounded, night and day, with guards; and no perſon 
whatever was admitted without certain credentials, which it was ſcarcely poſhbly to 
counterfeit. It was generally believed that ſome meditated attack upon the parliament 
was the object of theſe extraordinary meaſures; and while rumour continually magni- 
fied or created imaginary dangers, the apprehenſion, diſmay, and terror ſpread among the 
Pariſians were inexpreſſibly great. 


The * hawerer, was diſcovered through the diligence and activity of monſieur 
d' Eſpremenil, an eminent and enterpriſing magiſtrate; who, at the expence, it is ſaid, of 
five hundred pounds, ſucceeded in corrupting ſome of the printers, and in obtaining acopy 
of the new code, as far as it was yet printed off, which was thrown to him out of a 
window, enveloped in a ball of clay “. 


In conſequence of the information thus obtained, a mecting of the parliament was 
ſuddenly convened on the third of May: and as the ſource whence their intelligence 
was derived could not be avowed by that body, they declared, as the grounds of their 
meeting and intended proceedings, that they had been apprized by public report, as well as 
by a variety of concurring circumſtances, that ſome fatal ſtroke was in meditation; and 
they proceeded to ſtate, under the following heads, the cauſes which drew upon them the 
enmity, and the preſent evil intentions of the miniſters :—the reſiſtance which they had 
made to the two ruinous taxes on eſtates and on ſtamps their refuſal to acknowledge 
their own competence to the granting of ſubſidies *5, and to admit the validity of the 
king's edicts for that purpoſe their ſoliciting a convocation of the ſtates- general. 
and their laying claim to liberty for every individual ſubject. 


They then declared it to be their duty, firmly to withſtand all plans and attempts of 
miniſters, contrary to law, and to the good of the nation: they aſſerted, that the ſyſtem 
of compliance with the king's abſolute will, as expreſſed in his different anſwers, was a 
proof of the miniſter's deſtructive project of annulling the national goverament, which 
parliament was bound to maintain, and which it conſidered as a duty from which it 
would never depart: tha France was a kingdom governed by a king according to the 
laws: and that the right'of raiſing ſubſidies was in the nation, repreſented by the ſtates- 
general, duly convened. 


 U Hiſtoire de la Revolution, &c. par deux Amis de la Liberté, tom, i. p. 44. note. 


15 The miniſtry had invariably denied their nnn this, therefore, was a falſe aſſertion, wholly unwor- 
thy the dignity of the parliament. 
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"They farther maintained, that the court of parliament, alone, had a right to confirm 
the king's orders in every province; and to order them to be enregiſtered; in caſe they 
were conformable to the conſtitutional rights of the province, and to the fundamental 
laws of the kingdom : that they had likewiſe the privilege of not being arreſted by any 
order whatever, without being immediately put into the hands of thoſe judges with whom 
they were connected by their ſituation : that they proteſted againſt all acts of force, at- 

tempted in violation of the principles here enforced ; and unanimouſly declared, that they 

were bound by oath not to deviate from thoſe principles: that each member was reſolved 
to oppoſe all innovations, and not to adminiſter juſtice in any place but the court itſelf, 
compoſed of the ſame perſons, and poſſeſſing the fame privileges: and that, in caſe they 
ſhould be compelled, by force, to diſperſe themſelves, and rendered unable to act in their 
proper capacities, they would return their privileges and rights undiminiſhed into the 
hands of the king, his family, the peers of the realm, or the ſtates-general. To guard 
againſt any ſuppreſſion of their acts at this fitting, they ordered copies of theſe proceed- 
ings and reſolutions to be immediately tranſinitted to all the courts of the kingdom. 


In conſequence of an order from the king, for arreſting M. d'Eſpremenil, and M. de 
Moſambert, two magiſtrates who had been peculiarly active in this buſineſs, a meeting of 
the parliament was convened the morning after it was iſſued. This afſembly, at which 
twelve peers were preſent, having taken into conſideration the meaſures which, had been 
adopted for the purpoſe of arreſting two of their members, unanimouſly concygred in a 
ſtrong remonſtrance, which they ordered to be preſented to the king by a depùtation of 
their body. This piece contained a repetition of their former arguments with reſpect to 
. perſonal liberty in general, and their own claims to peculiar privileges and exemptions : 
it then charged the king's adviſers with departing from all the principles of monarchy, 


and availing themſelves of every reſource which deſpotiſm could ſuggeſt for ſubverting 


the fundamental laws of the kingdom : and it concluded, by repreſenting the evils and 
dangers which muſt enſue from ſuch proceedings, and by beſeeching his majeſty to dif. 
miſs thoſe who adviſed them; as the farther proſecution of them would involve the 
public liberty, and the lawful authority of the king, in ſuch difficulties as to render it im- 
poſſible for the magiſtrates to extricate them, or to purſue their duty. 


But they were now deſtined to experience difficulties which they had not yet had to 
encounter. The king refuſed to receive the deputation, and a regiment of guards, ſud- 
denly ſurrounding the palais, prohibited the departure of any of the members. In this 
ſtate of conſternation, M. d' Agouſt, who commanded the troops, entered the aſſembly, 
and demanded, in the king's name, that the two magiſtrates, whom he had ordered to be 
arreſted, but who had made their eſcape, ſhould be delivered up to him. A profound ſi- 
lence enſued for ſome time, and not a member would point out the objects of proſcrip- 
ron. At length the preſident aroſe, and declared—while the unanimous plaudits of the 
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court teſtified their afſent to the declaration—that every man there was a d'Eſpremenil 

and a Moſambert, for that they all entirely coincided with thoſe members in their opi- 

nions. On receiving this anſwer, M. d'Agouſt returned to the king for freſh inſtruc- 

tions; and ſo weak and indeciſive was his council, fo deſtitute of energy and reſource 

were his miniſters, that this trifling difficulty, which might eaſily have been foreſeen, 

occaſioned a pauſe of full twenty hours, before a reply, or the meaſures to be purſued, 
could be determined, 


The parliament, during all this time, remained under confinement in its chamber, and 
ſurrounded on all ſides by guards. On the return of M. d'Agouſt, all the members were 
ſummoned to their reſpecti ve places, and that officer charged them, under the penalty of 
being declared guilty of high-treaſon, to point out M. d'Eſpremenil and M. de Mo- 
ſambert. But this authoritative demand produced no anſwer ; nor was the ſilence broken, 
until the two members in queſtion roſe from their ſeats, and requeſted the permiſſion of 
the court to deliver themſelves up. M. d' Eſpremenil was accordingly conducted to the 
ſtate priſon of Saint Marguerite, in one of the iſlands in the Mediterranean, near Tou- 
lon; and M. de Moſambert to the Pierre Enciſe. | 


But the ſpirit of the parliament was rather confirmed than broken by theſe violent and 
injudicious exertions of ſeverity ; and, being aſſured of the ſupport of a powerful politi- 
cal faction, under whoſe influence they acted, and ſtill farther fortified by the general 
ſpirit and diſpoſition of the nation, they perſiſted in their endeavours, and framed another 
remonſtrance, exceeding in boldneſs all their former repreſentations. They expatiated, 
with great ſtrength of argument and energy of language, on the late violence committed 
by inveſting the ſeat of ſovereign juſtice with armed men during the ſitting of parlia- 
ment; on the arbitrary power exerciſed in the arreſt of the two members; and the refu- 
fal of the king to receive their deputation. 


They maintained, partly by argument and partly by inſinuation, that a fixed ſyſtem 
had been formed ever ſince the year 1771, for the overthrow of the eſtabliſhed conſtitu- 
tion or government, by changing the monarchy into a deſpotiſm. They told the king, 
in unqualified terms, that the nation would never adopt the deſpotic meaſures which he 
had been adviſed to purſue : that the fundamental laws of the kingdom muſt not be 
trampled on; and that his authority could only be eſteemed ſo long as it was tempered 
with juſtice. They declared, for themſelves, that the intereſts of the nation had deter- 
mined each and every member to take no part, either as a body or individuals, in any 
functions which might be the conſequence of new regulations; nor would they aſſiſt in 
any meaſures which were not tonnded on the unanimous reſolutions of parliament, en- 
dued with all its privileges. * Such” —ſaid they—* is the nature of the French mo- 
« narchy, and a departure from it may produce the moſt unhappy conſequences.” 


The 
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The king agaia found it neceſſary to convene the Notables ; and, on the eighth of 
May, he appeared in, perſon in that aſſembly, where, in a ſpeech of extraordinary length, 
he inveighed, with great ſeverity, againſt the conduct of the parliament, He charged 
them with perſevering in a continual deviation from their duty, in every point, for a year 
paſt : that, not ſatisfied with placing the opinions of individual members on a level with 
the ſovereign authority, they had preſumed to aſſert, that no edict could be valid unleſs re- 
giſtered by them ; while they declared, that they could not be forced to the performance 
of that duty, even though the nation ſuffered by the refuſal : that the provincial parlia- 
ments had followed their example, both in their pretenſions and acts: that the conſe- 
quences had been, that laws equally neceſſary and deſirable had not been carried into 
execution ; that the molt uſeful operations of government had been interrupted or ſtop- 


ped, and publiccredit materially ord that juſtice had been ſuſpended, and the nation» 


al tranquillity ſhaken, 
The king declared, that he owed to his ſubjedts, to himſelf, and to his ſucceſſors, the 


ſuppreſſion of theſe exceſſes: that he might have inflicted puniſhment, but he rather 
choſe to remedy the evil, and prevent its effects: that he had, indeed, been obliged to pu- 


niſh ſome few of the magiſtrates; but acts of rigour were contrary to his nature, even 
when they were indiſpeniable: that it was not his intention to deſtroy his parliaments, 
but to bring them back to their duty, and within the limits of their original inſtitu- 
tions; to convert the moment of a criſis into a ſalutary epoch for his ſubjects; to begin 
a reform in the judicial order, by that of the tribunals, which conſtituted its baſe; to 


enforce adminiſtration of juſtice in a manner productive of leſs expence and greater ex- 


pedition ; and again to entruſt the nation with the exerciſe of its lawful rights, which 
muſt ever be united with his own; that he would, moreover, eſtabliſh, in every part of 
his kingdom, that unity of deſign and ſyſtem, that correſpondence of the parts with the 
whole, without which a great ſtate is only weakened by the number and extent of its 
territories: that the order he intended to eſtabliſh was not new, for, there was but one 
parliament in the kingdom when Philip the Fair fixed his reſidence at Paris: that a large 
ſtate ſhould have but one king, one law, and one power to enregiſter its acts: that tribu- 
nals, with a juriſdiction confined to preſcribed limits, ſhould have the future ſuperinten- 
dance of the majority of law-ſuits; and the parliaments thoſe of greater importance and 
conſequence: that there ſhould be a ſingle court of judicature, in which the laws common 
to the whole kingdom ſhould be enregiſtered and preſerved; and that, to complete the 
whole reform, a general aſſembly of the ſtates ſhould be convened, not only once, but 


every time the ſtate of affairs ſhould require it. Such” —ſaid the king“ is the re- 


« eſtabliſhment which my love for my people has prepared; and I conſecrate this day for 
« the commencement of their happineſs, which is my only deſire.” 


The king was followed by M. de Lamoignon, the keeper of the ſeals, in a ſpeech pre- 
3 to the introduction of the new code, which was ſo voluminous as to fill a 
quarto 
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arto volume of more than four hundred pages. The ordinances, though printed, were 
each ſigned by the king, and counterſigned by the baron de Breteuil. u 


The firſt of theſe, with reſpect to importance, though not the firſt in place, and that 
which excited ſo much oppoſition and alarm, was the eſtabliſhment of the Cour Plemere ; 
the ſupreme authority of which was conſidered by the parliaments as a violent invaſion 
of their rights and privileges, and as tending to promote a total ſubverſion of their power. 
This inſtitution was ſtiled in the ordinance a re-e/tab{;/ament ; and the members were 
to hold their places for life, which ſerved, in a very great degree, if not wholly, to free 
their proceedings from the influence of the crown, notwithſtanding their original ap- 
pointment by it. 


The parliament were almoſt equally diſguſted with another ordinance. by which their 
number was to be diminiſhed from one hundred and twenty to ſixty-ſeven. This mea- 
fure was founded on or ſupported by a precedent, derived from bad times and an arbitrary 
reign. This was the celebrated edit of Lewis the Eleventh, dated the twenty-firſt of 
October, 1467, which peremptorily ordains that the parliament of Paris ſhall be com- 
poſed of a preſident, nine ſub- preſidents, twelve counſellors choſen from among the 
clergy, with a preſcribed number of commoners and honorary members, which was not,. 
in the whole, by any means to exceed the number above-ſtated. So that this was, in 
fact, rather the revival of an old law, than a new regulation with reſpect to that body. 


The firſt ordinance, in point of place, provided for the eſtabliſhment of a new order in 
the adminiſtration of civil juſtice in the provinces. Two new courts were to be inſti- 
tuted in each of the ſeveral diſtricts therein ſpecified ; the one to decide all litigations not 
exceeding in value four thouſand livres; the other, all ſuch above that amount as ſhould 
not exceed twenty thouſand livres; reſerving to the parliaments, in their reſpecti ve pto- 
vinces, when they ſhould reſume their functions, the right of determining all ſuits of 
greater importance. 


The ſecond went to the abolition of the inferior courts, which in France were nume- 
rous, and whoſe degrees of authority being ill- defined, and in different places variouſly 
extended in the exerciſe, not only occaſioned much perplexity and confuſion in the courts 
of juſtice, but likewiſe contributed to nouriſh a ſpirit of endleſs litigation among the 
people. The functions of theſe petty courts were, with great propriety, transferred to- 
ſuperior tribunals. 


Another ordinance was calculated to promote an excellent reform in the courſe of 
criminal juſtice ; and the laſt ſettled the vacation of the parliament of Paris, as well as 
of all the others throughout the kingdom. They were to remain ſuſpended in all their 
funRions until the king's pleaſure was farther known ; and, during that period, were 

ſtrictly 
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ſtriẽtly prohibited, both 8 and individually, from aſſembling or deliberating upon 
any affair, public or private ; the king declaring, that he would, in the mean time, purſue 
the proper meaſures for enforcing the execution of the new ordinances. 


The ordinances. being read and regiſtered, the king concluded the buſineſs by a ſhort 
ſpeech, in which, after obſerving that they had juſt heard his will, and that the more mo- 
derate it was the more ſtrictly would he have it fulfilled and enforced ; he ſtated, that all 
his regulations and intentions were directed in every thing to the good and happineſs of 
his ſubjects: that he depended upon the zeal and fidelity of thoſe who were immediate- 
ly called to compoſe his Cour Pleniere; and that he had no doubt but others of the ma- 
giſtracy would, by their good conduct, merit his favour, and be, accordingly, ſucceſſively 
called to that ſupreme aſſembly. | 


An univerſal ſilence had prevailed during theſe proceedings; but the next day, the 
grand aſſembly of parliament met, at an early hour, and entered a proteſt, in which they 
repreſented to the king, that he muſt not conſider their filence, on the preceding day, in 
his preſence, as any proof of their approbation of his edifts ;—that, on the contrary, 
they totally diſclaimed the idea of having taken any part in the tranſactions of that aſ- 
ſembly, or of giving their ſanction to them that they farther declined the acceptance 
of any ſeat in that new court which his majeſty wiſhed to eſtabliſh, under the denomi- 
nation of La Cour Pleniere ;—and that they could not accept of it, from its being con- 
trary to their duty, their oath, and their fidelity to his majeſty. 


This proteſt was ſeconded by a letter ſigned by ſeveral of the peers, and addreſſed to the 
king; in which they declared, that they were penetrated with the deepeſt ſorrow at the at- 
tempt now made to ſubvert the fundamental principles of the government ſo long eſtab- 
liſhed in the kingdom: that they ſhould at all times conſider it their duty to give to all 
ſubjects examples of reſpect and ſubmiſſion ; but that their conſciences, and the fidelity 
which they owed to his majeſty, would not ſuffer them to take any part. in the funQions 
which the new edicts impoſed on the peerage : that they, therefore, took the liberty of 
Jaying at the foot of the throne this declaration, diQtated by the pureſt ſentiments of 
honour, and of zeal for the true intereſts of his majeſty, which muſt ever be inſeparable 


from thoſe of the nation. 


In reply to theſe remonſtrances, the king obſerved, that the ſole objects of the new 
plan were the general tranquillity of the kingdom, and the welfare of the people; he 
declared his reliance on the zeal and fidelity of the parliament for the good of his ſer- 
vice; and aſſured that body that he ſhould call them together before the uſual time of 
-their ſitting, if the ſituation of public affairs, and the neceffities of the ſtate, ſhould ſo re- 
quire. But this declaration, far from inducing the parliament to acquieſce in the new 
regulations, led them to frame another memorial, in which they peremptorily perſiſted in 

| all 
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all their paſt reſolutions, and farther proteſted, that they would not aſſiſt at any delibera- 
tion in the ſupreme aſſembly which his majeſty was about to inſtitute, They then re- 
ſolved, that as it was not in their power to deliver that proteſt to the perſon whoſe for- 
mer province it was to receive it ; and fearing that it would not be preſented, one of their 
members ſhould carry it to a notary, in order that it might be formally depoſited ; and 
that the notary ſhould have orders to print off as many copies of it as s might be neceſſary 
to make it publickly and authentically known. 


It has been obſerved, that this anxiety to publiſh a paper. of this deſcription, under the 
inflamed and very dangerous appearances which prevaited, at this period, throughout the 
nation, was not conſiſtent either with the wiſdom or patriotiſm of the parliament ; and 
ſeemed rather to indicate the violence of a party, determined to carry their point at all 
events, and without Tegard to conſequences, than the reſult of thoſe cool and cautious 
deliberations which, looking equally to the rights of the crown and the people, regarded 
the preſervation of the public tranquillity as their firſt object, and one of the moſt im- 
portant of their duties. 


But while the parliament were thus engaged at Verſailles, their head-quarters were 
carried by a coup de main at Paris: for the governor of that city, attended by an armed 
force, proceeded to the Palais, where, entering the difterent chambers, and opening the 
preſſes and bureaus, he took poſſeſſion of all the papers and archives of every kind apper- 
taining to the parliament; -and this buſineſs being finiſhed, he locked the doors, put the 
royal ſeal upon them, and carried away the keys. All the other parliaments in the 
kingdom were, about the ſame time, ſuſpended from their functions, and forbidden, under 
the ſevereſt penalties, from re- aſſembling, from holding any private meetings, or from if- 
ſuing any reſolutions or opinions whatever upon public affairs, 


The Chatelet, a court next in reputation and conſequence to the parliament, far from 
being diſmayed at theſe proceedings, iſſued, after a ſitting of thirty-ſix hours, on the ſix- 
teenth of May, an arret, in which, aſter declaring how deeply they were affected by 
the various acts of authority exerciſed againſt the diffcrent ſeats of magiſtracy through- 
out the kingdom, they particularized the following ſubjects of complaint :—the ſeat of 
Juſtice inveſted by armed troops; the liberty of ſuffrages wantonly violated, by arreſt- 
ing and confining magiſtrates, who could not be perſonally anſwerable for deliberations 
which were diſtinct and peculiarly appropriate to themſelves; that magiſtracy was thus 
debaſed, and all order overthrown, under a monarch who had declared, That he never 
„ would reign but according to the tenor of the laws;” and that, as the edits and de- 
clarations reported by his majeſty's attornies, had not been deliberated upon by parliament, 
who had a certain and undiſputed right, acknowledged by the monarch: himſelf, to ad- 
dreſs their remonſtrances to him (a right which they could not poſſibly exerciſe at pre- 


lent, on account of the forced ſuſpenſion of their functions) that court unanimouſly de- 
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clared, that they could not, and ought not, to proceed to the reading, publiſhing, or 
regiſtering the ſaid edits, declarations, and orders. 


In the intermediate time, aduke, three other peers, and two archbiſhops, prefented them- 
ſelves in perſon to the king at Verſailles, and delivered into his own hands a paper of ſo 
extraordinary a nature, that neither the names of the preſenters nor ſubſcribers were ever 
given. It was entitled, the humble and dutiful addreſs of the ſubſcribers, in behalf of 
themſelves and the publick ; and was ſigned by —_— peers and biſhops, « for them- 
« ſelves and the nation. 


They declared the grief with which they found themſelves obliged to approach his 
majeſty in the line of their duty; but it was a duty, they ſaid, which they could not 
reſiſt, conſidering the preſent very alarming ſtate of public affairs, the diſcontents which 
prevailed among people of all ranks, the tumults that had already occurred, the accounts 
which were daily arriving of freſh inſurrections of the moſt alarming kind, and, fill 
more than any, the cauſes to which all theſe evils were openly and generally aſcribed, 


They farther declared, upon the ſame grounds of ſhewing their motives and duty, 
that, as princes pledged in the name of the whole nobility for the preſervation of the 
laws, as peers born for the ſecurity of the throne, and as citizens bound for the public 
welfare, they could not, conſiſtently with their loyalty to his majeſty, their duty to the 
themſelves, to the nation, and to poſterity, let the prefent period paſs unnoticed; that, 
whatever was their forrow for the occaſion, duty preſſed them forwards, juſtice required, 
and zeal for the conſtitutional law of the land, impelled them to remonſtrate at his 


throns. 


That, from theſe motives and cauſes, they were bound to proteſt againſt the diſſolu- 
tion of the national parliament ; againſt all the late edicts, as well thoſe relative to the 
Ceur Pleniere, as others; and, in general, againſt every act which militated againſt thoſe 
eſtabliſhed laws whoſe foundations had been laid on wiſdom, moderation, and juſtice. 


That, with the pureſt loyalty, they laid their ſentiments befote the king, hoping that 
God might incline their ſovereign to re- conſider thoſe meaſures, and to permit, in future, 
things to go on in that channel to which for ages they had been accuſtomed; and thereby 
prevent an alteration which could not but entail the moſt ruinous conſequences (conſe- 
quences too eaſily to be foreſeen) both on the ſovereign and on the people. 


This remonſtanee, independently of its language or ſpirit, afforded a moſt alarming 
and ſorrowful demonſtration to the king, how totally he had loſt all weight and influence 
with the two great bodies of the nobles and clergy, at a period when he was already ſo 
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deeply involved in a conteſt with the parliaments, and conſequently with the people at 
large; who, without conſidering the motives by which they were actuated, or the conſe- 
quences to which their projects, if ſucceſsful, muſt lead, invariably adhered to them, and 
regarded whatever cauſe they were engaged in as common to both. Indeed, the ſitua- 
tion of the king was peculiarly unfortunate and diſtrefling ; the very ſchemes which he 
propoſed for the relief of his people were rendered unpopular by the arts of the parliament, 
whoſe authority they tended to curb and diminiſh ; and that parliament which urged 
him to ſuffer things to remain as they were, deprived him of the only reſource he had 
for carrying on the neceſſary operations of government 


Tt will eaſily be conceived, that the parliament would not have ventured to perſiſt in 
an oppoſition ſo ſyſtematic to the meaſures of the court, and that many of the tranſac- 
tions we have recorded would not have taken place, unleſs the temper of the times had 
been peculiarly favourable to ſuch proceedings, and, conſequently, unleſs a moſt mate- 
rial change had occurred in the diſpoſition of the people, and in the complexion of public 
affairs. It is no eaſy matter to define, with preciſion, the cauſes, complex and manifold 
as they certainly are, of a change thus important ; but ſome of the leading circumſtances 
by which it was effected may with facility be traced, 


The ſtrict intercourſe which, for twenty years previous to the preſent period, had ſub- 
ſiſted between the Engliſh and French, and the extreme partiality evinced by the latter for 
the language and literary works of the former, had given riſe to a ſpirit of imitation, 
which diſpoſed them to copy us in all things, but principally in that in which we are moſt 
diſtinguiſhed, the form of our government. Hence ſubjects were publickly and eagerly 
diſcuſſed in France, which before were either deemed too dangerous to be touched upon, 
or which it was ſuppoſed a people, more remarkable for levity than reflection, a people 
ſo long and fo often charged with being too frivolous for deep-thinking, and too vain to 
profit by the thoughts of others, would not take the trouble to conſider, The principles 
upon which governments were originally founded, the ultimate objects of their inſtitu- 
tion, with the relative rights and duties of the governors and of the governed, became 
ſubjects of general converſation among common men. But, above all, the perſonal ſe- 
eurity afforded by the Engliſh conſtitution, and the right poſſeſſed by every ſubject of a 
public appeal to the laws, in all caſes of grievance or oppreſſion by power, were objects 
of general admiration and envy. - 


But this diſpoſition might have been eaſily ſuppreſſed in its infancy, though nouriſhed 
by the literary productions of politica! theoriſts, if the American war had not e ffectual- 
ly provided for its growth. The minds of men become attached to thoſe principles 
which the cauſes they are embarked in require them to ſupport ; hence the French na- 
tion, reſorting more to proviſion and principle, by which the abuſes of power are cor- 

rected, than thoſe by which its energy is maintained, naturally imbibed a love of free- 
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dom, nearly incompatible with royalty. The ſpirit of diſcuſſion on political topics, 
the moſt dangerous that could poſſibly be tolerated in an arbitrary ſtate, being, by this 
means, coufirmed, they proceeded to a comparative view of their own ſituation with that 
of other kingdoms, in which due reſtriftions are impoſed vn the ſovereign authority, 
and the people poſſeſs that weight in the national ſcale which nature and reaſon aſſign 
them. The partial and oppreſſive diſtribution of juſtice, as being the moſt ſenſibly felt, 
became the firſt object of complaint. The law-writings of Lie du Beaumont and the 
preſident du Paty, and the inimitable pleadings of Target, breathed a ſpirit of freedom 
which would have done honour to any age or country, but which, in the preceding 
reign, would have proved the certain means of immuring thoſe champions of rational 
liberty in the horrid dungeons of the Baſtille. Lettres de Cachet, thoſe dreadful engines of 
deſpotiſm, were next attacked, and, inveſtigating the dangers with which they were preg- 
nant, the principles of arbitrary power were, of courſe, expoſed, —and, of courſe, holden 
up to univerſal deteſtation. It was owing, however, to a ſecondary cauſe, that the Ame- 
rican war became inſtrumental to the revolution in the affairs of France. It involved 
the crown, as we have already ſeen, in ſuch difficulties and diſtreſs, as compelled it, at 
length, of neceſſity, to throw itſelf for ſupport upon the ꝓeople; thereby affording them 
ſuch an opportunity for ſpeaking, thinking, and acting freely, as—excepting the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the civil wars—three centuries had not before ſhewn to France. 


When the people had once been perſuaded to throw off thoſe reſtraints under which 
they had laboured ſo long, they were at a loſs how to direct that liberty to which they 
Had been ſo little accuſtomed ; hence it became a matter of facility to factious and deſign- 
ing men to render them favourable to the promotion of their own views; and, by encou- 
raging a reſtleſs ſpirit of innovation, which ſuch liberty ſo influenced was well calculated 
to produce, to make them throw aſide all appearance of moderation, and deter them from 
purſuing the dictates of reaſon. This dangerous diſpoſition, ſo perfectly hoſtile to all 
uſeful and beneficial improvements, had been encouraged by the injudicious conduct of 
the parliament; and nothing could be more alarming than the temper which now be- 
came prevalent among all orders and claſſes of the people, and the aſpect which almoſt 
every part of the kingdom exhibited. Paris preſented every morning the new ſpeCtacle, of 
ſeditious, inflammatory, or treaſonable written or printed papers, poſted upon the gates 
and corners of the ſtreets. An incendiary libel of the moſt atrocious nature and dan- 
' gerous tendency was detected at a private printing-houſe, where the preſs was deſtroyed, 
and the printed copies, to the amount of ſeveral hundreds, ſeized; but a number of 
others had been previoufly diſtributed, and ſeveral were moſt conſpicuouſly put upon the 
city-gates and other public places: in this treaſonable publication, which fully betrayed 
a deſign that, at a ſubſequent period, was openly attempted to be carried into execution, 
the king was branded with the odious appellation of tyrant, and charged with having 
trampled upon the deareſt rights of the people, whole father it was his duty to prove him- 
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ſelf, but whoſe bittereſt enemy and moſt implacable oppreſſor he was actually become. In 
a ſimilar ſtrain of ſeditious invective, the people were reproached with want of ſpirit, for | 
not haying already inflicted an exemplary puniſhment on their-oppreſiors ; and every 
other inſtigation to outrage and ſtimulus to rebellion were cloſed by that emphatic ſcrip- 
ture phraſe, which had been uſed ſo many ages before in ſimilar combuſtions, of “ 7a 
« your tents, O 1ſraet /” ' | p 


The fame ſpirit of violence prevailed in the provinces. Brittany had been for ſome 
time involved in anarchy and diſorder. Some local diſputes between the nobles and pea- 
ſants had induced both ſides to have recourſe to arms, in different places, in ſupport of 
their real or pretended rights; and as they could not accommodate their own differences, 
they ſeemed diſpoſed to let a fruitleſs taſk lie dormant for a time, until they had im- 
proved their faculties, by a careful inveſtigation of public grievances. The alarming 
fate of public affairs, however, ſpeedily interrupted this tranſient calm; the flame of 
commotion again burſt forth, and raged with ſuch aſtoniſhing violence, that the biſhop of 
Rennes found it neceſſary to depart, in perſon, for Paris, and to uſe ſuch expedition as to 
travel two hundred miles in thirty-ſix hours, in order to lay before the king a clear 
ſtatement of the dangerous fituation of things in that province. 


Nor did the ſouthern diſtricts of the kingdom preſent a more favourable aſpect. The 
parliaments of Toulouſe and Grenoble were both in exile, and ſome of the moſt refrac- 
'tory members had been committed to ſtate-priſons. This procedure irritated the inhabi- 
tants of theſe provincial capitals ſo highly, that they were guilty of the greateſt ex- 
ceſſes, and the moſt violent acts of outrage, in all which they were ſupported by their 
country neighbours, while they were encouraged, or confirmed, in their conduct, by the 
people at large. The parliament of Toulouſe having, previous to their diſperſion, paſſed 
the ſtrongeſt refolutions againſt the admiſſion of the new ordinances, and the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the new court, the · people determined, in their abſence, effectually to ſupport 
their deſign. This betrayed them into ſuch exceſſes, that the count de Perigord, go- 
vernor of Languedoc, and hitherto one of the beſt-beloved noblemen in France, was, 
_ notwithſtanding his popularity, and great natural influence in the country, obliged, 
with precipitation, to fly from that city. Two regiments, which were quartered there 
under his command, he was likewiſe obliged to withdraw; whilſt the inhabitants not 
only took poſſeſſion of the gates, but made every preparation to reſiſt any hoſtile attack. 


This was the firſt inſtance in which the attachment of the army to the crown had 
ever been called in queſtion ; but it was now ſtrongly aſſerted, notwithſtanding the great- 
eſt endeavours to ſtifle ſuch a report, that the governor-general of Languedoc actually 
put the fidelity of the troops to the teſt, and that the two regiments peremptorily refuſed 
to fire upon the inſurgents. From this, and ſome other correſponding circumſtances, 
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which occurred about the ſame time, it came to be generally whiſpered, that, in caſe mat- 
ters ſhould be carried to extremity, and the adoption of deſperate meaſures ſhould be- 
come unavoidable, the army would not ſupport the court in oppoſition to the people: 
the report, however, ſeems rather to have originated with thoſe who were materially in- 
tereſted in procuring a general belief of its truth, than in any real diſpoſition of the 
troops, who had, in their individual capacities, invariably diſplayed as ſtrong an inelina- 
tion to exertions of deſpotic power, as any of their ſuperiors of whatever deſcription, 
Still the report anſwered, in a great degree, the purpoſe it was intended to promote, by 
inſpiring the malecontents with confidence and ſpirit, 


The parliament of Brittany, which, as well as the province at large, had long been in a 
ſtate of great and continual variance with the court, aſſembled, in defiance of the king's 
poſitive orders, at Rennes, their capital, in the beginning of June, and, after ſitting four- 
teen hours without interruption, paſſed, among other violent reſolutions, one in which 
they declared all perſons who ſhould, in any degree, attempt to carry the new ordi- 
nances into execution to be guilty of high treaſon, and to be proſcribed and puniſhed as 
ſuch. They were afterwards ſurrounded, and their proceedings interrupted, by a ſtrong 
detachment of the troops in garriſon; but the inhabitants flying in crouds to the reſcue 
of the parliament, and being joined by a vaſt concourſe of people from the adjacent 
country, the troops found themſelves compelled, after a violent tumult and ſome miſ- 
chief had taken place, to give way to the immenſe multitude of their antagoniſts, and 
relinquiſh their deſign; while no perſon would venture to ſerve the Lettres de Cachet, 
which had been ſent for the exile or impriſonment of the members. On this occaſion 
the troops moſt certainly betrayed not the ſmnalleſt reluctance in the diſcharge of their 
duty, a circumſtance which tends to corroborate the opinion before advanced. 


A great provincial aſſembly was, ſoon after, convened, for the purpoſe of determining 
upon the moſt effectual meaſures for oppoſing the execution of the new ordinances. At 
this aſſembly, a grand deputation, compoſed of ſeveral perſons of eminence, was ap- 
pointed to proceed to Verſailles, and to remonſtrate ſtrongly with the king, in the name 
of the province, againſt the Cour Plentere in particular, as being deemed the greateſt ;x- 
ovation, and the moſt dangerous to the parliaments ; and in general againſt all the other 
new tribunals and ordinances. The confidence and ardour with which the deputation 
. undertook their commiſſion, was ſuddenly checked upon their arrival at Verſailles, for 
they were not only refuſed an audience, but committed cloſe priſoners to the Baſtille. 
During this ſeaſon of fruitleſs hope, continual diſappointment, conſtant turmoil, vexa- 
tion, and alarm, the agitation of the king's mind was frequently ſo great and apparent, 
as to excite the compaſſion of all who had an opportunity of being near his perſon ; 
who were deeply impreſſed, from the obſervations they made, that there were few men 


in his extenſive dominions, to whoſe breaſts happineſs was a greater ſtranger than to his. 
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It was at this period, when all the arts of miſrepreſentation were employed to heighten 
reſentment and aggravate reproath,—when the keen eye of obſervation exerted its ut- 
moſt vigilance, and the keener ſpirit of animadverſion had thrown off all reſtraint— 
univerſally acknowledged on all ſides, and by all parties, (for the ſurreptitious efforts of 
anonymous traitors to render their dark machinations ſucceſsful can ſcarcely be ſaid to 
form an exception) that no man's intentions could be more pure, and that not any prince 
could more fervently wiſh or more fully intend the happineſs of his ſubjects '*; ſo that 
the epithet of Well. beloved muſt be conſidered as a tribute flowing involuntarily from the 
hearts of the people; and foreigners as well as natives entertained but one opinion as to 
the juſtneſs of the application, For the king's wiſh to promote the eaſe, content, and 
happineſs of the people, was not a paſſive or inert diſpoſition, indulged only in ſpecula- 
tion; it was embodied, and brought fully into action: he had done more in a few years. 
for the welfare and gratification of his ſubjects, than had been done, by all his predeceſ- 
ſors put together, from the foundation of the monarchy. 


Unfortunately the ſtate was too deeply involved in debt and embarraſſment to be extri- 
cated or relieved by any thing within the immediate powers of the crown: the ſame be- 
nevolent diſpoſition which made him ready, upon every occaſion, to relinquiſh his per- 
ſonal intereſts, rendered him averſe from the execution of ſuch vigorous and deciſive 
meaſures as the exigencies of his affairs abſolutely required, In conſequence, too, of the 
late reforms, dictated by the ſame love for his people, the monarchy had been diſmantled: 
of what conſtituted an eſſential part of its ſtrength and ſecurity. 


The king had deprived himſelf of the power either to beſtow bounty, or to reward 
merit. Four hundred perſons had already loſt their offices in the royal houſhold, and 
were turned adrift upon the world without means or reſource; a much greater number 
were affected in the ſame manner by the reductions in the military departments. This 
change of condition naturally produced a correſpondent change of ſentiments in the ſut- 
ferers, who, if they did not think themſelves actually injured, felt themſelves at leaſt 
ruined, and received little comfort in refleCting upon the cauſe or neceſſity of the mea- 
ſure : while a great number who were not yet loſers, but who ſaw all the pleaſing proſ- 
pects in life with which they had been accuſtomed to flatter themſelves at once cut off 
by the retrenchments and reforms, executed or projected, deemed themſelves no leſs un- 
fortunate than the former: they all naturally directed their views to other proſpects and: 
to other reſources, and thus the king loſt, in a certain degree, the ſupport of a brave and 
powerful 4 y men, whe had hitherto been the ſtrenuous defenders of the monarchy. 


Upon principle of relieving the people, the crown was farther weakened by 
the reduction of the Gens d'Armes, and other corps of houſhold troops, who, beſides 
their inviolable attachment to the royal perſon and family, bad, by their extraordinary 


14 This is a fact either tacitly acknowledged, or expreſsly admitted, by moſt of the popular writers ; Rabaud de St. 
Etienne admits it in expreſs terms; and the authors of the © Revolution de 1789,” who ſtyle themſelves Tue Friends 
& Liberty,” tend, by their obſervations, in various inſtances, on the conduct of the King, to eſtabliſh the ſame pou, 
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courage, powerfully contributed to raiſe the R and glory of France, to 
wis the Fourteenth and his 


ſucceſſor. 


The inſtitution of provincial aſſemblies afforded a notable inſtance of the king's wiſhes 
to render government as eaſy as poſſible to the people, and even to admit them to ſome - 
thing approaching to a republican ſhare in the internal adminiſtration of their affairs, 
Theſe aſſemblies were to be compoſed of a preſcribed number of each of the three eſ- 
rates, the nobles, clergy, and commons, the members being freely elected by their re- 
ſpecti ve orders, ſo that each aſſembly ſeemed in itſelf a circumſcribed meeting of the 
States-general, who were, however, paramount over all. They were to communicate to 
the crown information and advice on all matters relative to the province, including the 
ſentiments and particular grievances of the people, and had authority in many caſes to 
redreſs the latter. One of their principal objects was to attend to the collection of the 
revenue, and to remedy all abuſes in that department; and, though they were not en- 
dued with powers to impoſe taxes, they were to point out thoſe that were oppreſhve or 
vexatious, and to recommend others upon a better principle. They allo poſſeſſed many 
other powers highly beneficial to the people; but ſufficient time was not allowed to expe- 
rience the advantages which the eſtabliſhment of the provincial aſſemblies was capable 
of producing. This meaſure, however, if not allowed to be a great advance towards a 
new conſtitution, was, at leaſt, a wonderful improvement of the old. 


The aſſembly of the Notables, whatever were its defects, had done great things to- 
wards meliorating the government, and bettering the condition of the lower orders of 
the people. In the performance of theſe beneficial acts they were much indebted, not 
only to the prompt operations of the court and miniſters, but to their inceſſant indica- 
tion of abuſes, and propoſal of reforms; ſo that it would be no eaſy matter to determine 
on which ſide many of the meaſures of improvement originated. 


The abolition of the Corvee, in kind, which had for ages been a ſource of conſtant op- 
preſſion to the country people, through the partial and unjuſtifiable manner in which the 
compulſion to labour upon the roads had been frequently exerciſed, was an act ſcarcely of 
greater utility than of mercy with reſpect to that moſt uſcful claſs of mankind. The 


' commuration of money for pet ſonal ſervice, at the option of the farmer, and his conſe- 


quent liberation from the tyranny of -petty officers, together with other regulations at- 
tording ſecurity againſt oppreſſion, in any ſhape or caſe, rendered the duty fo comparative- 
ly light, that it loemed Oy to be any e conſidered as a burthen 


| 'Aniother e of great publie utility, was the removal of the barriers between the 
different provinces, and the abolition of all internal taxes, duties, and reſtrictions upon 
the tranſit of commodities from one to another, which had ever been ſo pernicious a 
check upon the internal commerce of the country. The decree for laying open and 
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free the commerce of grain throughout the kingdom may, perhaps, be conſidered of Kill 
greater importance. 


To thoſe benefits, actually conferred, may be fairly added that greateſt of all, which 
was yet only in contemplation, it being, at preſent, impoſſible to carry it into execution: 
this was no leſs than the total abolition of the Gabelles throughout France, which had 
always been the opprobrium of the French government, and the moſt odious and intole- 
rable of all ſchemes of taxation to the people. This ſublime idea, as it was deſervedly 
termed in the aſſembly, was communicated to the Notables on the day of their diſſol u- 
tion, by Monſieur, the king's brother, who declared, that it was his majeſty's wiſh and 
moſt earneſt intention ; and that he ſhould ever conſider the moment of its accompliſh- 
ment as the happieſt of his life. This declaration undoubtedly contributed to the ex- 
traordinary adulation which marked the ſpeeches of that day, when the mayor of Paris 
made uſe of the following hyperbolical expreſſions— That Lewis the Sixteenth would 
% have been the exemplar and model upon which Henry the Great would have formed 
« himſelf, if the partial deſtiny of the preſent generation of Frenchmen had not re- 
t ſerved him to complete their happineſs.” It might, however, with truth and juſtice, 
have been affirmed, that few long reigns, in any country, even among thoſe conſidered 
as the beſt and moſt glorious, had, through their whole courſe, been adorned with fo 
many patriotic and beneficent acts, as had, within a ſhort ſpace of time, been communi- 
cated to the public in the preſent. | 


1 


To render the great improvements which, in conformity with the advice of the Not- 
ables, had been made in the management and collection of the public revenue thorough» 
ly effective, a new, efficient, and reſponſible council of finance, compoſed of ſeveral of 
the great officers of ſtate, was inſtituted, immediately after the diſſolution of that body; 
a meaſure which they had, indeed, recommended, but was not at the time abſolutely 
agreed to. This council was bound to furniſh annually a clear ſtatement of the receipts 
and expenditure of the preceding year; ſo that the balance, which had long been, and 
muſt ſtill continue to be the deficiency of the former, might be ſeen at a ſingle view, and 
all the particulars on both ſides of the account were open to public inſpection and ex- 
amination. No meaſure could have afforded greater ſatisfaction, or have been more 
generally popular, than the inſtitution of this council, if time had been allowed for its 
effect to operate. For the whole buſineſs of finance being before lodged—with ſcarcely 
any check upon him—in the hands of a comptroller-general, theſe miniſters were univer- 
ſally ſuſpected, and charged with the moſt unbounded and profligate waſte of the public 
treaſure; and fuch accuſations having been, in many inſtances, ſtrongly ſupported by 
concurrent circumſtances, much of the public diſtreſs had, at various times, and not al- 
ways without reaſon, been attributed to this cauſe. 


Aa But 
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But theſe reforms and improvements, however excellent in their defign, and however 
beneficial they might hereafter prove in their effect, could afford no preſent relief to go- 
vernment. The Notables, therefore, recommended to the king, after all the retrench- 
ments which he had already made, a till farther reduction in the royal and public ex- 
pences, to the extraordinary amount of forty millions of livres annually, Though this 
propoſal was complied with, that aſſembly was ſtill ſenſible that this ſaving, great as it 
was, could in no degree ſupply the immediate exigencies of the ſtate, by enabling govern- 
ment to fulfil the public engagements to its creditors, and at the ſame time to provide for 
the unavoidable civil and military eſtabliſhments. For this purpoſe a tax or taxes were 
indiſpenſably neceſſary, upon the ſecurity of which ſuch a loan could be raiſed, as would 
be ſufficient to extricate the ſtate from its preſent difficulties, and thereby afford time for 
the ſyſtem of reform and economy now adopted, as well as the unexampled preſents 


made by the ſovereign to the public, to operate in producing their proper effects. 


Though the Notables had diſclaimed all authority in themſelves to grant ſupplies, and 
only ventured to adviſe or recommend, yet their ſanction, firſt in ſhewing the abſolute 
neceſſity of impoſing new taxes to carry on. the public buſineſs, and then in recom- 
mending or approving thoſe which were intended, was reaſonably deemed by govern: 
ment a matter of great importance, conſidering the difficulties which the parliament 
threw in the way of all its operations. The firſt was completely afforded by that aſ- 
ſembly, which, after a careful examination of the whole ſyſtem of finance, ſhewed the 
exact amount of the revenue, and exceſs of the expenditure ; rendering it ſo clear as not 
to admit of a queſtion, that it was impoſſible to conduct the affairs of government with- 


out additional ſupplies. 


They in general approved, though with ſome difference of degree in reſpect to its 
parts, of that ſcheme of taxation propoſed by the miniſters for ſapplying the preſent 
emergencies, by which the burthen was to be laid upon thoſe parts of the nation which were 
the. beſt able to ſupport the weight—upon the great commercial and landed intereſts, 
The intended tax upon ſtamps, which was afterwards deſcribed in ſuch odious colours, 
not only received the molt unqualified approbation from the Notables, but they ſeemed 
to ſtep beyond the line which they had preſcribed to themſelves, by recominending its ex- 
tenſion, with reſpect both to objects and duty, farther than either the original deſign or 
the adopted ſcheme reached ; declaring that it would be little burthenſome to the people, 
and particularly fo to the Jaborious countrymen, to whoſe condition they, upon every 
occaſion, paid the greatelt attention, 


But with reſpect to the land-tax, which would have fallen upon the nobility and 
clergy, and thereby removed, fo far as it went, thoſe exemptions which had been ſo long, 
and ſo juſtly, conſidered as an intolerable grievance, the patriotiſm of the aſſembly either 
failed them, or they were over-awed by the potent bodies whoſe intereſts were concerned. 


Upon 
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Upon this ſubject, the Notables were guarded, cautious, and indeciſive; and thoughthey 
could not, conſiſtently with their own avowed ſentiment, but approve the principle of 
the tax, they did it with heſitation ; and, to get entirely quit of the queſtion, flew off 
ſuddenly to the old plea of total incompetency with reſpect to taxation—a buſineſs, they 
ſaid, which reſted ſolely with the ſovereign, and to whoſe prudence and diſcretion it mult 


be entirely referred“. 


Upon the whole, the territorial impoſt received the tacit approbation of the afſembly ; 
they acknowledged the juſtneſs of the principle, made no objection to any of the parts, 
and only recommended, or rather hinted at, ſome doubtful improveinent in the mode ot 


regulation. 


Theſe two taxes would have been ſufficient to remove all the diſtreſſes, and to afford 
energy and eaſe to all the operations of government. The king had ſolemnly engaged. 
that if their produce exceeded the neceſſary public demand, or without that, as the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate were diminiſhed by ſavings and the diſcharge of debts, ne would, in 
either caſe, remit the overplus, and continually leſſen as much as poſſible the burthen to 
the people. Nor could he recede from this engagement, if he were even fo inclined— 
which, however, there was no reaſon to ſuppoſe—as the ſtate of the public accounts, 
which was to be publiſhed every year by the new council of finance, muſt have effec- 
tually bound him to the performance. 


The people being now. relieved from a number of their moſt crying grievances, and 
having full room to hope, and rational grounds for expectation, that what was already 
done was only introductory to a progreſſive courſe of meaſures for the melioration of the 
conſtitution, and the improvement of all the departmeats of government; it might ſeem 
that little more was wanting than an accommodating and conciliatory diſpoſition in the 
parliament of Paris, by filling up the line already traced by the Notables, to have eſtab- 
liſhed the proſperity of the preſent reign upon the firmeſt baſis, that of the happineſs 
and conſequent affection of the people. 


But the public diſorders were too deep, and too firmly fixed, to be eradicated ; and too 
vigorous, and rapid in their growth, to be checked by any common reſtraints or impedi- 
ments, The nation was ſplit. into violent factions; and theſe, however various and diſ- 
tinct their views might be in other things, were all agreed in one point, which was to re- 


15 It was rather a curious circumſtance of obſervation, that, a little before this diſplay of extreme delicacy, the 
Notables had ſtrongly recommended a tax upon the city of Paris, whoſe vaſt increaſe of population they repreſent- 
ed as highly injurious to the kingdom at large, and whoſe inhabitants, therefore, they ſaid, ſhould be more heavily 
taxed than the induſtrious countrymen. 
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duce the king to ſuch a ſtate of weakneſs and diſtreſs for want of money, that, finding 
it impoſſible to conduct the buſineſs of parliament otherwiſe, he ſhould be compelled by 
neceſſity to adopt their favourite meaſure of convoking the States-General, None of the 
parliaments, any more than that of Paris, could eſcape the influence of theſe powerful 
parties, and they of courſe adopted their political opinions and principles. The conduct 
of the parliament, in urging the convention of the States-General, by which their own 
authority would be eclipſed, appears, at firſt ſight, diſintereſted, and truly worthy of 
commendation; but there is too much reaſon to believe that they were aCtuated, in the 
Arſt inſtance, rather by motives of reſentment to the court, than by any concern for the 
welfare of the nation ; and that they flattered themſelves with the ſupport of the ſtates, 
and with being regularly conſtituted, what they had hitherto affected to be—their repre- 
ſentatives. Indeed it appears that they even expeCted to be called to fit in the Raton, in 
conformity to-a * in the reign of Lewis the "Thirteenth, 


The cabals of the innovators began, about this time, to be regularly formed and em- 
| bodied, and to ſpread through every part of France; and this faction, inſtead of looking 
with other parties to changes of men, or to an alteration of meaſures in the adminiſtration of 
public affairs, directed their views to the utter ſubverſion of government. If the parliament 
were not immediately under the influence of theſe cabals, they, at leaſt, prepared the 
way for the confuſion that followed, by their conduct and proceedings in the violent con- 
teſts with the king ſince the rejection of the two money- bills. For the paper war, as it 
may juſtly be termed, which they inceſſantly carried on, and took ſo much care to pub- 
liſh, and which was, in a great meaſure, directly or perſonally, pointed againſt the king, 
could not but tend, in a conſiderable degree, to render the ſovereign odious, as well as 
contemptible. Indeed, many of their printed documents, excluſive of their reproach and 
invective, bore rather the character of manifeſtoes, than of reſolutions and remonſtrances, 
as they were called. 


Their effect went ſar beyond the original deſign. For, while they were intended only 
to render certain modes or forms of authority odious or ridiculous, they affected all; 
and, looſening all thoſe bonds of opinion, which are the great cement of mankind, and to 
the formation whereof whole ages are neceſſary, though a very ſhort ſpace of time may 
ſuſhce to diſſolve them, made way for that general contempt of all orders, eſtabliſhments, 
and authorities, which the parliaments themſelves have ſince ſo bitterly experienced. 
Diſorder, confuſion, and anarchy, ſpread through the kingdom ; and they found too late 
that they had raiſed a ſpirit which they would never be able to lay. 


While the political hemiſphere was thus obſcured by the clouds of faction, a natural 
phenomenon appeared to complete the general calamity. On Sunday the thirteenth of 
July, (1788) about nine in the morning, without any eclipſe, a dreadful and almoſt total 
darkneſs ſuddenly overſpread the face of the earth, in ſeveral parts of the kingdom ; and 
this awful gloom was the * to a tempeſt or hurricane, ſuppoſed to be without ex- 


ample 
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ample in the temperate climates of Europe. During this violent coneuſſion of the ele- 
ments, wind, rain, hail, thunder, and lightning ſeemed to contend in impetuoſity; but 
the hail was the great inſtrument of ruin and deſtruction. The whole face of nature 
was ſo totally changed in the ſhort ſpace of one hour, that no perſon who had ſtept dur- 
ing the tempeſt could have believed himſelf in the ſame part of the world when he 
awoke, Inſtead of the ſmiling bloom of ſummer, and the rich proſpects of forward au- 
tumn, which were juſt before ſpread over the face of that fertile and beautiful country, it 
now preſented the dreary aſpect of univerſal winter, in the moſt ſterile and gloomy of 
the arctic regions. The ſoil was changed into a morafs'; the ſtanding corn beaten into 
the quagmire; the vines were broken to pieces, and their branches buried in the ſame 
manner; the fruit- trees of every kind were demoliſhed ; and the hail was lying unmeltcd 


in heaps, like rocks of ſolid ice, 


The country-people, on their way to church, were beaten down in the fields by the fury 
of the tempeſt ; and a large wood of cheſnut-trees, in particular, was ſo damaged, that it 
preſented little more after than the bare and naked trunks, the boughs being either en- 
tirely broken off, or hacked and mangled in a manner that heightened the deplorable ef- 


ſect of their appearance, : 


The diſordered ſtate of public affairs prevented both the courſe and extent of this hur- 
ricane from being defined as it would have been in a happier ſeaſon. The thoughts of thoſe 
who were qualified to obſerve and record ſo extraordinary a phenomenon, were otherwiſe 
occupied ; and the ſufferers could only deſcribe what they had immediately felt, with little 
curioſity as to the fate of others. The tempeſt ſeems to have been very irregular in its 
operation; and while ſeveral large diſtrifts were entirely deſolated, other intermediate 
portions of country received much leſs, or comparatively little damage. One of ſixty 
ſquare leagues was ſo totally ruined, as not to have a ſingle ear of corn, nor a fruit of any 
kind, left; and the trees and vines were ſo miſerably battered, that four years was the 
ſhorteſt period eftimated for their being again in any degree productive. Of the ſixty- 
ſix pariſhes included in the diſtrict of Pontoiſe, forty-three were entirely deſolated ; 

while of the remaining twenty-three ſome loſt two-thirds, and others not above halt 


their harveſt. 


The Ifle of France and the Orleanois ſeem to have been the principal ſcenes of devaſ- 
tation; and the magnitude of the damage may perhaps afford ſome clue to calculators 
wherehy to eſtimate the extent of the calamity. The loſs or damage was ſaid to be moderate- 
ly eſtimated at fourſcore millions of livres, or upwards of three millions, three hundred 
thouſand pounds ſterling. This was confined to the loſſes ſuſtained by the farmers, or 
more generally the damage done to the produce of the earth ; the deyaſtation of churches, 


ſteeples, and houſes, not being included in the calculation. 


The 
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The king, in the firſt inſtance, granted an immediate benevolence of fifty thouſand 
pounds to the ſufferers, and, as a farther relief, eſtabliſhed a lottery in their favour ; he 
likewiſe remittted all taxes to them for a year to come. All poſſible meaſures were im- 
mediately purſued for procuring ſuch an importation of corn, from thoſe countries that 
could ſpare any, as might ſupply the domeſtic loſs; but, unfortunately, the harveſts in 
moſt parts of Europe had of late been ſo indifferent, and the war which raged in the 
North occaſioned ſo inceſſant a demand for all kinds of proviſion, that the wiſhed-for 
ſupply, to be obtained by theſe means, fell far ſhort of expectation. Several of the nobi- 
lity and dignified clergy diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the extent of their benevolences up- 
on this occaſion. In general, the great land. holders and owners of eſtates in the ruined 
countries, beſides the remiſſion of a year's rent, and procuring ſeed- corn from diſtant 
parts for their tenants, ſpared no pains in their endeavours to preſerve the multitude 
from periſhing in the interim, by obtaining for them ſuch ſuſtenance as came within 
their reach and ability, But, notwithſtanding every thing that could be done, the diſ- 
treſſes of the people.throughout F rance were great, ſevere, and laſting. N 


This unforeſeen and irreſiſtible ſtroke of calamity, coming on at a ſeaſon already ſo 
ſtrongly and unhappily marked, by the violence ot faction, by public diſcontent, and by 
political diſcuſſion, when all men were looking for or apprehending ſome great convul- 
fon in the ſtate, produced ſuch an effect upon the people in general, that the nation. 
ſeemed to have changed its character, and inſtead of that levity and gaiety by which it- 
had ever been diſtinguiſhed, and which was ill-concealed even in the moſt ſerious af- 
fairs, a ſettled and melancholy gloom now ſeemed fixed on every countenance. 


Such was the ſtate of men's minds, ſuch the inveterate animoſity produced by theclamour 
of the parliament, and the in{idiousmachinations of a faction ſtill more dangerous, becauſe its 
efforts were more ſecretly directed, that the king found himſelf at length reduced to the 
neceſſity of abandoning the new conſtitution, which he held ſo much at heart, and on 
which he had founded the moſt ſanguine hopes. The oppoſition to it was ſo great, ſo 
general, and ſo determined, that it was not poſſible to ſurmount it. The dukes de Roche- 
foucault, de Noailles, and Luxemburgh, with ſeveral others, who ſtood among the 
higheſt of the kingdom in point of rank, weight, and public opinion, rejected the king's 
nomination, and abſolutely refuſed to fit in the Cour Pleniere. Thus there was no al- 
ternative. The king was condemned to ſubmit to this public inſult, and to retract all 
he had done. By this means, the court was ſunk to the loweſt ebb of degradation, 
while the parliaments were exalted to the pinnacle of triumph and power. 


In the mean time, the poverty of government was ſo extreme, that it became incapable 
of diſcharging its functions, or anſwering the public demands, through tha mere want of 
money, or of credit to raiſe it, ſo that a public bankruptcy ſeemed faſt ap aching. In 
this ſtate, the king iſſued an arret, in which, after declaring the deplorable ſituation of 

the 
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the finanees, his .own n inability to raiſe taxes, and the total want of confidence in the 
public, with reſpe& to loans, he gave notice that in theſe circumſtances, only a certain 
proportion of the demands on the treaſury could be paid in caſh, and the remainder muſt 
be taken in bills payable in a year, and bearing five per cent. intereſt, the bills likewiſe 
to be received as money in the ſubſcription to the firſt loan that was raiſed. 


Though publicity was the firſt object of ſuch a notice, and could alone give it any ef- 
fe, yet ſuch were the apprehenſions of the court, ariſing from the ſyſtematic oppoſition 
which all their meaſures had experienced, that the copies of the arret were diſtributed, as 


it were, by ſtealth, on the evening of the eighteenth of Auguſt. But neither this pre- 


caution, the fairneſs of the propoſals, nor the goodneſs of the ſecurity, which—if. go- 
vernment were capable of ſubſiſting in any form—muſt have been conſidered as undeni- 
able, could prevent ſuch a general alarm, as was almoſt unparalleled, from being ſpread 
through the city of Paris on the following morning. The immediate conſequences were 


a great fall of the ſtocks, and a violent run upon the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte, which was con- 


ſidered as the national bank. For two days the croud of perſons who went to change 
their notes was ſo great and fo preſſing, that the guards were obliged to marſhal and 
keep them in order, to prevent confuſion, and that each might be brought forward in turn 
to the bank. By procuring all the caſh that was poſſible, and uſing much addreſs to 
make each payment take up as much time as it was capable of admitting with decency, 
the bank was enabled to maintain their credit, until the edi& from the king relieved them 
on the third day, commanding all bankers and others to receive their bills in payment as 
caſh—a meaſure which nothing but the neceſſity of the caſe could juſtify, and which 
of courſe gave little ſatisſaction to the public, although it ſaved the Caiſſe d'Eſcompte. 


| Public diſcontents, meanwhile, were heightened by private diſtreſs. Want and miſery 
began to be felt in different parts of the kingdom, and the capital itſelf became appre- 
henſive of a famine. Bread, which is more properly the ſtaff of life in that country 
than in any other, and where the conſumption of it is ſo prodigious as to appear incredi- 
ble to ſtrangers, had already riſen from two and a half to four ſous per pound: and worſe 
being {till expected, prudent families began to diſcharge their ſervants, and contract their 
mode · of living, which neceſſarily. increaſed the number of idlers, who, through the 
general ſtagnation of buſineſs being unable to procure any kind of employment, al- 


ready crouded the ſtreets and open parts of the metropolis, and were in a ſtate of the moſt 
deplorable diſtreſs. 


Under this alarming aſpect of affairs, the prime miniſter, monſieur de Brienne, who 
had been promoted to the valuable archbiſhoprick of Sens, which conveyed along with 
it the primacy of the Gauls, the greateſt and moſt honourable eccleſiaſtical dignity in the 
kingdom, and which moreover ſecured the reverſion of a cardinal's hat, looking more to his 
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ſafety than to the duty or gratitude which he owed to his royal maſter, made no ſeruple 
of leaving him alone to weather the approaching ſtorm as he could: on the twenty- 


fifth of Auguſt he reſigned his charge, and departed, with the utmoſt expedition, for 
Italy. It is ſaid that the only quality which this prelate poſſeſſed that could recom- 


mend him to notice was wit; a quality ſays a modern French writer which is, un- 
happily, too common in France, Haughty with his inferiors, ſervile to thoſe above 
him; preſumptuous yet weak; enterpriſing yet inefficient ; though deſtitute of judg- 
ment, energy, or perſeverance, he was eager to decide, command, alter, or correct; he 

| everthrew what he attempted to re-eſtabliſh; made bad worſe ; created univerſal diſguſt, 
and rendered odious the authority with which he was, unfortunately, entruſted. 


The example of the archbiſhop was ſoon after followed by M. de Lamoignon, the keep- 
or of the ſeals, a man of a very different diſpoſition, and who bore a very different charac- 
ter. His perſonal ambition, as well as the deranged ſtate of his affairs, had led him to aſ- 
pire to the firſt place in the magiſtracy. After combating, in different memorials, the 
plans propoſed by the archbiſhop, he had the weakneſs to lend his affiſtance to enforce 
the execution of them, and to become the organ and accomplice of the man whom he 
had hitherto oppoſed. By his efforts, directed to the attainment of glory and the acqui- 
ſition of wealth, he covered himſelf with ſhame, and completed his ruin. The reforin 
of the courts, trials by jury in criminal proceſſes, the aſſignment of counſel to priſoners, 
the total ſuppreſſion of the torture and all barbarous puniſhments, and a variety of other 
uſeful regulations for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, formed a part of the plan ſub- 
mitted, under his order, to the committee of legiſlation eſtabliſhed by himſelf. 


M. de Lamoignon bore his diſgrace with a degree of firmneſs that excited the aſtoniſh- 
ment even of thoſe who were beſt acqainted with his fortitude. He never ſuffered a 
murmur to eſcape him, either againſt the archbiſhop of Sens, whoſe unfortunate ſchemes 
had occaſioned the ruin of them both, or againſt the public, of whoſe injuſtice he had 
too much reaſon to complain. He ſupported the loſs of a place to which he was ex- 
tremely attached, and the weight of unmerited cenſure, with all the calmneſs of a good 
conſcience and the ſerenity of virtue, He enjoyed an advantage of which few courtiers 
can boaſt—that of preſerving his friends, and receiving, in the moment of diſgrace, the 
viſits of thoſe who had ſhunned him in the hour of proſperity. 


Nie died*, ſoon after his retreat from office, leaded with debts, though he was neither 
a gameſter nor a debauchee. Although he had ruined his family, his wife and children 
were 


"+ > . 


26 In a Hiſtory of the Revolution, in two volumes 8 vo. publiſhed by Robinſons, it is poſitively affirmed that he 
put an end to his own exiſtence ; but this aſſertion is, to ſay the leaſt of it, extremely raſh ; his death, occaſioned 
by the diſcharge of a gun placed between his legs, in a grotto in his park, rather appears to have been the eſſect 
| / of 
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.were incon g lable for his loſs: — but this cannot create ſurprize, when even his enemies 
acknowledge, that he was a good huſband, a good father, a good friend, and an upright 
magiſtrate . . 


By the retreat of the archbiſhop of Sens the king's ſituation became extremely diff- 
cult and embarrafling ; compelled lately to diſmiſs a favourite miniſter ; forſaken now by 
his ſucceſſor, who left him involved in all the troubles which the raſhneſs or failure of 
his meaſures had occaſioned ; and deſtitute in himſelf of that active energy, of thoſe great 
and commanding perſonal qualities, which diſtinguiſhed the fourth Henry, and had fre- 
quently effected ſuch wonders in critical affairs, and which were never more neceſſary 
than in the preſent inſtance, to enable him to ſtem that torrent of diſcontent and diſor- 
der which was ſpreading with ſuch violence through his dominions. 


- 


Thus circumſtanced, he perceived no other reſource, than that of throwing himſelf 
into the arms of the popular party, and, by coinciding with their propoſals, to endeavour 
to reſtore concord and harmony in the kingdom, and to obtain that perſonal quiet be- 
yond which his ambition did not extend. Little diſpoſed himſelf to any exertions of ar- 
bitary power, and as little calculated by nature for their ſupport, conceſſions offered no 
great violence to his feelings. 


The firſt ſtep to be taken upon this change of ſyſtem was, in a great meaſure, declara- 
tory and deciſive with reſpect to thoſe that were to follow. This was the recall of M. 
Neckar, and the placing him again at the head of the finances, a meaſure which had 
been earneſtly recommended by the archbiſhop of Sens, at the moment of his reſigna- 
tion. M. Neckar had become the idol of the people; and the circumſtance of his being, 
by birth at leaſt, a republican, was ſo fortunately adapted to the ſpirit of the times, that 
it was not only ſufficient to remove all prejudices with. reſpect to his being a foreigner 
and a Proteſtant, but would have rendered him popular if he had not been fo otherwiſe. 


Such was the ſtate of things when M. Neckar was again placed at the head of public 
affairs. The joy of the people was immoderate, and their expectations and hopes paſſed 
all bounds of reaſon and poſſibility. It ſeemed as if they conceived that he poſſeſſed 
a magical wand; that by waving it -he could pay off an immenſe public debt without 
money; and that by another movement he could, with the ſame eaſe, ſupply ſix- and- 
twenty millions of people with corn and bread. Circumſtances appeared for a moment 
to give a ſanction to the deluſion; the funds ſuddenly roſe, and the general good-hu- 


of accident than of deſign; a full account of the tranſaction may be ſeen in VHiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, 
par deux Amis de la Liberté, tom. i. p. 58. note. 
28 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, &c. p. 59, 60. 
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mour ſeemed to diſpel all thoſe black clouds which fo thickly obſcured the political 
horizon. | 


The new miniſter neglected nothing which could tend to the ſupport of that public 
opinion ſo eſſential to his fame and greatneſs. Fortune favoured him with an oppor- 
tunity of ſignalizing his entrance into office by a grand ſtroke, admirably calculated to 
juſtify the moſt ſanguine hopes that had been formed of his adminiſtration, This was 
nothing leſs than the reſtoration of public credit, which had been deeply affected by the 
late arret relative to the payments at the treaſury. M. Neckar ſoon diſcovered, and per- 
haps previouſly knew, that there were large ſums of money lying in ſeveral of the public 
departments, deſtined to aſſigned purpoſes which were not yet in being. Secure of this 
ſupport, he immediately ifſued public notice, that all demands on the treaſury ſhould in 
future be immediately paid in ready money. Nothing could ever produce greater eclat. 
He was hailed by the people as the Saviour of his country ; the preſervation of France 
from the ruin and diſgrace of public bankruptcy was univerſally aſcribed to him; and all 
the evils in which the country was plunged were conſidered as already cured. He like- 
wiſe uſed all poſſible means to draw corn from different parts to the relief of the metro- 
polis, where the natural turbulence of the inhabitants was liable, upon any accidental 
occaſion, to be ſtimulated to aCts of outrage and violence. 


It was generally ſuppoſed that the reſtoration of the parliament of Paris to its func. 
tions would have been one of the firſt effects of a change in the miniſtry ; and the ſhort 
delay that intervened was aſcribed to ſome explanations which were required from the 
leaders of that body, as to the courſe which they intended to purſue, with reſpect to the 
meaſures adopted by the late adminiſtration, particularly with regard to the ſuſpenſion, 


However that was, the parliament met about the middle of September, and, after ſome 
diſplay of moderation in their firſt ſittings, ſoon began a new ſquabble with the crown, 
on the grounds of proſecuting thoſe members of the late miniſtry who were forthcoming, 
particularly monſieur de Lamoignon, and monſieur de Brienne, (brother to the arch- 
biſhop of Sens) who had holden the poſt of miniſter of the war department, for the evil 
advice they had given, and the calamities which the nation had ſuſtained thereby. But 
the king peremptorily refuſed to admit this proſecution, declaring, that he was alone 
reſponſible for all the late meaſures; and that if any miſchief took place, they pro- 
ceeded entirely from the refractory conduct and obſtinacy of the parliament. 


In the mean time the populace of Paris began to make a diſplay of that riotous and 
ungovernable diſpoſition, for which, in all times of public commotion, they had, almoſt 
invariably, been diſtinguiſned in every period of the monarchy. Under pretence of 
celebrating the diſmiſſion of the miniſtry, they aſſembled in crouds, firſt in the Place 


Dauphine, 
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Dauphine, and afterwards on the Pont-Neuf, where they amuſed themſelves for ſome 
time with throwing ſquibs and crackers, and obliging paſſers- by to take off their hats, 
and bow to the ſtatue of Henry the Fourth. But ſeeming to grow tired of that ſport, 
they ſuddenly provided themſelves with lighted torches, and proceeded in a body to burn 
and deſtroy the houſe of M. de Lamoignon. The timely interference of the guards 
ſaved the houſe, and probably the life of that gentleman, to whom his country was fo 
highly indebted for his admirable reform of the code of criminal juſtice, and in whoſe 
humane regulations in the mode of proſecution, the order of men who now ſought his 
deſtruction were ſo nearly and particularly concerned. The crowd diſperſed upon the 
interference of the military, but re- aſſembled in another part, and were proceeding to 
burn the late keeper of the ſeals in effigy ; when, finding themſelves purſued, and again 
interrupted by the guards, their indignation was rouſed to ſuch a pitch, that they ſtood a 
battle with the troops; but were ſoon routed, above thirty of their number being 
killed, and a much greater number wounded, 


The parliament ſoon afforded an inſtance of the moderation with which they were diſ- 
poſed to exerciſe power or to enjoy triumph, as well as of the terms upon which they 
intended to ſtand with the court. That body cauſed all the king's decrees, which related 
to their ſuſpenſion, or which they conſidered as encroaching upon their privileges, to be 
publickly burned in Paris. In this act, the heinouſneſs of the example, to a turbulent 
and inflamed populace, kept pace with the wantonneſs of the inſult, 


The neceſſity of convening the States-general had, by this time, become obvious to 
every man, and their meeting was accordingly fixed for the month of April in the enſuing 
year. As a preparatory ſtep, a convention of the Notables was ſummoned to meet in the 
beginning of November, for the expreſs purpoſe of receiving their opinion and advice in 
anſwer to a number of written queſtions propoſed to them, relative to the organization 
of the ſtates; the mode of election to be purſued ; the qualifications of the electors, and 
of the elected; the numbers to be returned by the reſpective diſtricts, whether with re- 
ſpect to their wealth or population; the general number of which the ſtates were to be 
compoſed ; the proportionate number of the three orders, with reſpect to each other; and 
various other matters relative to the ſame object, 


The unequalled ſeverity of the winter could not fail to produce the moſt deplorable 
effects, in a country where the people were already ſo much diſtreſſed for want of ſub- 
ſiſtance. It was in vain that high bounties were offered for the importation of wheat, 
rye, and other grain: the countries of Europe were in no condition to ſupply, in any de- 
gree, the wants of fo prodigious a number of people; the relief, however, thus furniſh- 
ed, though far from ſufficient, undoubtedly preſerved multitudes from periſhing. Paris 
probably ſuffered more than the reſt ; but the want in all was extreme ; and the turbu- 
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lence and extraordinary ill-temper of the people induced them, inſtead of looking to the 
general effect of bad harveſts, or to the particular ruin occaſioned by the late hurricane, 
to aſcribe the ſcarcity and dearneſs of bread to the nefarious ſchemes of the court, which 
they charged with the impoſſible crime of exporting the corn by ſtealth to foreign coun- 
tries: And this abſurd accuſation, too, was preferred at the very time when it was as 
much the intereſt as it was the inclination of the king and his miniſters, to ſooth the 


minds and conciliate the affections bf the people. 


The motives aſſigned for the convocation of the Notables, in the royal proclamation, 
were, that the king could have wiſhed to adopt the model of the laſt aſſembly of the 
States-general ; but that, in various articles, it could ſcarcely be reconciled to the preſent 
ſituation of affairs; and that, in others, it had excited a diſſatisfaction, the grounds of 
which deſerved to be inveſtigated ; that the elections of the Tiers Etat, or commons, had been 
confined to the towns diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Bonnes villes, to the excluſion 
of many others, which had ſince become conſiderable ; that the inhabitants of the open 
country had in moſt caſes ſent no deputies ; that the repreſentatives of the towns were 
generally choſen by the corporations, whole officers at preſent acquired their ſituations by 
purchaſe ; that almoſt all the repreſentatives of the Tiers Etat had been nobles ; that 
the elections had been made by bailiwicks, every one of which had ſent nearly the fame 
number of deputies, though they had then been unequal in population and extent, and 
that inequality was now conſiderably increaſed ; that the States-general had divided them- 
© ſelves into twelve ſections, called governments, by a majority of which every queſtion 
vas decided; but theſe governments were unequal, as well as the bailiwicks, a majority 

of which conſtituted the vote of the government; laſtly, that a great portion of the 
time of the laſt States-general had been conſumed in frivolous conteſts reſpeCting their 
formation, Impelled by theſe motives, the king had thought that the diſcuſſion of them 
ought not to be confined to his privy- council; and he OP together the ſame Notables 
as had met in 1787, and whoſe nomination had been made for other purpoſes, that he 


might give the moſt ſtriking proof of his impartiality. 


The firſt queſtion ſubmitted to the diſcuſſion of the aſſembly was, whether the depu- 
ties of the three orders of the ſtate ſhould meet together in one aſſembly, in which all 
the concentrated powers of the ſtate ſhould reſide, or whether they ſhould be divided, 
as they had formerly been, into three chambers, through each 'of which a reſolution 
muſt be carried, before it became the acknowledged act of the ſtates: voting by heads 
was the term applied to the firſt of theſe alternatives, and voting by orders to the 


ſecond. 


The next queſtion was, whether the number of deputies from each of the orders 


mould be the ſame as at the laſt convention of the ſtates, in 1614, or whether, the clergy - 
and 
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and nobles ſtill adhering to their former numbers, the third eſtate ſhould be allowed to 
ſend ſix hundred deputies '?? 


This was called the double repreſentation ; and the gaining of this point not only 
formed one of the principal objects of the third eſtate, but united the wiſhes of the re- 
publican party, and, generally, of all the malecontents throughout the kingdon. But ta 
render the double repreſentation entirely effective, and to give a decided ſuperiority to 
the third eſtate, a point of ſtill greater importance was to be gained. This was the 
amalgamation, as it was called, of the three orders in one aſſembly ; whereby, fitting to- 
gether, without any diſtinction, in the ſame chamber, they ſhould vote by heads, and the 
majority of votes, without any regard to orders, be of courſe concluſive. The real 
views in this deſign were extremely well covered by a reference to the conduct of the an» 
cient States-general, who, with ſome few exceptions, had been rendered in a manner uſe- 
leſs to the nation, through the idle diſputes and ridiculous quarrels, relative to objects of 
little moment, whereby their time being waſted, and deliberations diſtracted, they, in 
many inſtances, became as odious to the people as to the crown itſelf, This evil, 
whether juſtly or not, was induſtriouſly repreſented to the public, and by men not deſti- 
tute of ability, as proceeding entirely from the ancient States general being claſſed in dit- 
ferent orders, and fitting in different chambers; while they boldly aſſerted that the 
ſyſtem of amalgamation would preclude the poſſibility of ſimilar diſputes, 


On theſe queſtions the king's abſolute authority, which, on ſuch points, had not been 
openly queſtioned by any, was equally appealed to by all the parties for a final deciſion. 
On the other hand, the ſovereign reſigned himſelf entirely to the advice of M. Neckar, 
in every thing relative to this ſubject, whoſe popularity he thought would afford a ſanc- 
tion to whatever was covered by his name, and thereby prove the means of procuring him 
that eaſe and tranquillity in government, which he was peculiarly anxious to obtain. 


That miniſter, whoſe real or ſuppoſed talents for finance and political economy had, 
combined with a variety of fortuitous circumſtances, raiſed him to a degree of public 
opinion and credit, which has not often been equalled, found himſelf entirely out of his 
element when he became involved in the unexplored and intricate ſervice of political le- 
giſlation. Surrounded and over-awed by powerful factions, unable to fathom their de- 
ſigns, and incapable even of ſuſpecting their inſidious views, he was liable to fall into 
every ſnare that was laid for him. As vanity conſtituted a very prominent feature in 
his mind, it inceſſantly ſubjeRed him to impoſition : ſtanding, as he did, the miniſter of 
the people, and owing his elevation to them, that circumſtance alone, independent of edu- 


T7 In 1614, the eccleſiaſtical chamber was compoſed of one hundred and forty members; the chamber of the 
nobility, of one hundred and thirty-two; and that ef the commons, of one hundred and eighty-two, 


cation 
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cation and habit, could not fail to give him a ſtrong bias towards the popular party. 
Honeſt himſelf, and moderate in all his views, he ſeems to have placed too great a re- 
liance upon the rectitude of others, and not to have been aware that the deſigns of men 


often extended far beyond their preſent avowal or action. 


With theſe diſpoſitions, M. Neckar wiſhed to make great conceſſions for the gratifica- 
tion and ſatis faction of the people, and for rendering their future condition happy; but 
he by no means intended to aboliſh or infringe on thoſe lawful prerogatives and rights, 
and that conſtitutional authority, of the crown which were neceſſary to give effect and 
energy to good government, and were not only compatible with, but highly conducive 
to, the general welfare and intereſts of the people. He neither wiſhed on the one hand 
to ſubvert the ancient rights of the ſovereignty, nor, on the other, to preſerve to the 
crown the power of doing wrong in any eſſential matters. But in the purſuit of this 
rational and equitable ſyſtem, he diſplayed a want of ſteadineſs, courage, and ſagacity ; 
and his conduct clearly proved that he did not foreſee the conſequences of many of his 
own moſt favourite meaſures. Wiſhing to pleaſe all parties, he temporized, and loſt the 
good opinion and confidence of all; and while he earneſtly endeavoured to eſtabliſh order, 
good temper, and good government in the kingdom, he unfortunately, but undeſignedly, 
became, in no ſmall degree, the inſtrument gf anarchy and confuſion.” 


M. Neckar never gave any decided opinion upon the ſubjects, either of the ſlates vot- 
ing by heads or by claſſes; of their ſitting in one chamber or in three; or of their 
amalgamation ; but with reſpect to the double repreſentation of the commons, he took 
a moſt decided part in favour of that meaſure, which certainly appeared to be a juſt and 
proper meaſure, inaſmuch as it tended to render the repreſentation of the people more 
equal and fair. The Notables, however, aſſerted a contrary opinion: they recommend- 
ed the conftitution of 1614, as the model by which the preſent convocation of the ſtates 
ſhould be regulated, as that had been by the regulations and orders eſtabliſhed by their 
predeceſſors. They maintained, that the three orders ſhould conduct their deliberations 
in ſeparate chambers, as had ever been the caſe, ſince the third eſtate had been firſt ad- 
mitted to theſe convocations ; and that the three orders ſhould conſiſt of ſomething near 


equal numbers, amounting to about three hundred each. 


The Notables, in giving this advice, only followed the example of the parliament of 
Paris, which had before given its unqualified opinion in ſupport of the principle of con- 
voking the States-general according to the conſtitution of 1614. This conduct of the 
parliament, which in other ſeaſons would have been productive of all the applauſe which 
uſually attended their proceedings, upon this occaſion produced a very different effect. 
The minds of men were now too much inflamed, and the ſpirit of innovation was too 
widely diffuſed, to admit of their being ſatisfied with theſe ſecurities or conceffions, 


which would before have excited the moſt lively ſenſations of gratitude and joy. All the 
former 
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former popular acts of that aſſembly, all the arduous conflicts which they had ſuſtained 
with the late adminiſtration, as well as that invincible courage and perſeverance which 
ended only with its downfall, were now at once forgotten ; and thoſe diſtinguiſhed mem- 
bers whoſe zeal and ſufferings had led the people to rank them among the heroes and 
martyrs of patriotiſm, were regarded, in the heated minds of the mas” >: the con- 


temptible tools of ariſtocracy. 


This unexpected change in the public opinion was moſt ſenſibly felt by the parliament, 
who, in order to recover the affection of the people, aſſembled, with more than uſual 
formality, on the fifth of December ; inviting, at the ſame time, for the purpoſe of giv- 
ing more dignity and ſplendour to their proceedings, the attendance of the princes” and 
peers. At this meeting, they iſſued an arret, the object of which was to qualify, in a 
certain degree, their former declarations, and to give their ideas of the principal points 
of French liberty. | 


They began, by expreſſing theiralarms for the conſequences of the preſent ferment, and of 
the manceuvres employed by evil-deſigning perſons to deprive the nation of the fruits of 
the efforts of the magiſtracy, and to ſubſtitute anarchy and ſedition in the room of the ac- 
quiſition of a juſt and generous liberty. They recommended, as the moſt deſirable of all 
preliminaries, harmony between the different orders; and they regretted that they 
ſhould have been ſo much miſunderſtood in their ſelection of the model of 1614. By 
this ſelection they had undoubtedly intended to point out the mode of convocation by 
bailiwicks as preferable to all others; but they were neither empowered nor had deſigned 
to put any reſtriction upon the confidence of the electors; and with reſpect to the pro- 
portion of repreſentatives for the three orders, as it was undetermined either by law or 
common uſage, they had always meant to refer to the diſcretion of the ſovereign the 
choice of ſuch meaſures as might beſt accord with reaſon, with liberty, with juſtice, and 
with the national ſentiment. After this explanation of their intentions, they proceeded 
to point out what they conſidered as fundamental principles, not to be departed from, and 
which it was the duty of every national aſſembly to eſtabliſh and confirm: the periodical 
return of the States-general :—No ſubſidy to be allowed, under any pretence, that was 
not granted by the ſtates :—No laws to be executed by the courts of juſtice which the 
ſtates had not ſanctioned with their approbation. :— The ſuppreſſion of all thoſe taxes 
that marked a diſtinction between the orders, and their replacement by common ſubſi- 
dies equally impoſed on all:. The reſponſibility of miniſters ;—The right of the States- 
general to bring accuſations before the courts of juſtice for crimes that intereſt the 
whole nation: The protection of the liberty of the citizen, by the obligation of the 
party arreſting to commit him to a legal priſon :—And, laſtly, the lawful liberty of 
the preſs, 
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Theſe proviſions for eſtabliſhing and preſerving the rights and ſecurity of the people, 
which had been chiefly collected from the Britiſh conſtitution, though the important 
right of trial by jury had been omitted by the parliament, probably from the conſidera- 
tion that it would tend to diminiſh their own prerogatives, would, a very ſhort time be- 
fore, have been regarded as a glorious Magna Charta of French freedom, and as forming 
a new epoch in the hiſtory of that country. They were now, however, rejected with 
contempt, as falling far ſhort of the ideas of equal liberty which were ſo generally en- 
tertained, The parliament was therefore wholly diſappointed in the hope of recovering 
that popularity which it ſo eagerly ſought : and its credit, influence, and authority, con- 
tinued, from this time, in a ſtate of progreſſive diminution, until it was at length totally 
aholiſhed, and all its paſt exertions and conſequence conſigned to oblivion. The king's 
anſwer to the above reſolutions was, that he had nothing to diſcuſs with his parliament; 
it was with the nation aſſembled that he would concert ſuch meaſures as might perma- 


gently conſolidate the public order and the proſperity of the ſtate. 


But this reply did not prevent the publication of a brief diſquiſition, by M. d' Eſpre- 
menil, which has juſtly been conſidered as an authentic commentary upon the reſolution 
of the fifth of December. In this he maintained, that the voting by ſeparate orders was 
the conſtitution ; and the voting in a ſingle afſembly the exception **; an exception to 


which it might be neceſſary to have recourſe upon extraordinary caſes, but which muſt 


always be adopted by the voluntary aſſent of the three orders. The fermentation that 
had been excited upon the queſtion of doubling the repreſentation of the commons was 
an example, he ſaid, of perverſity and malevolence that no hiſtory could parallel. In 
faQ, he obſerved, all France was of one opinion. The clergy and nobility were willing 
to concede their pecuniary privileges; and this conceſſion, on the one hand, and the inde- 
pendence of orders, on the other, were only wanting to render the nation happy and 
free. He was, nevertheleſs, of opinion that the repreſentation of the commons ought to 
be doubled; not to protect them againſt the ariſtocratical orders, there was no longer any 
conteſt between them; but becauſe a full and numerous repreſentation of the people 
afforded the beſt ſecurity againſt miniſterial deſpotiſm, the common enemy of the ſove- 
reign, and of every order in the inte. 


With a view to ſhew that their ſentiments had been miſrepreſented, and that though 


they w ere friends to freedom they were enemies to licentiouſneſs, the parliament ordered 


a violent pamphlet, written in defence of the popular principles, to be burned by the 
hands of the common hangman ! and the ſpeech, which it was uſual upon ſuch occaſions 
for the attorney- general to deliver, was replete with pointed cenſures againſt the extra- 


2s The juſtice of this aſſertion may be decided by a reference to the former parts of this Hiſtory. 
| | vagant 
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vagant pretenſions of the Tiers Etat. They ſoon after ſummoned to their bar the au- 
thor and printer of a petition, ſtiled, the Petition of the inhabitants of Paris, and to 
which ſignatures were ſolicited by advertiſements and circular letters. Having heard the 
parties, they iſſued a ſtrict prohibition for the future againſt ſuch advertiſements, and the 
Public expoſure of petitions for ſignature, as contrary to good order, and capable of being 
applied, by ill-intentioned perſons, to the worſt of purpoſes. 


But the exertions of the 1 to check the ſpirit of popular inquietude, and to 
ſtifle the jealouſy and diſſention which prevailed between the different orders that were 
to compoſe the ſtates, proved fruitleſs and ineffectual. The commons, far from being 
ſatisfied with the ſubmiſſion of the nobility to an equal taxation, and to contribute in fu- 
ture a due proportion in the raiſing of ſubſidies, ſought to overthrow all privileges what- 
ever; and would not conſider that as a @nceffion, which they claimed as an abſolute 
right. This idea of extinguiſhing all claims founded upon ancient uſage, compact, or 
privilege, was carried ſo far as to trench, in ſome reſpects, upon private property, and, in 
one inſtance, to affect the circumſtances of a numerous order of the ſtate, many of whom 
were little able to bear ſuch a loſs. For many of the lords had, ages ſiuce, whether 
upon principles of kindneſs or mutual utility, releaſed their peaſants from that ſtate 
of vaſſalage in which they were then holden, and received from them certain fixed rents 
as a compenſation for their lands; but, under the preſent projected ſyſtem of general 
equality, it was taught to be an intolerable. grievance and oppreſſion, to pay a price for 
the enjoyment of thoſe rights and goods of nature to which every man was, as ſuch, 
equally entitled. Several feudal rights and ſervices were likewiſe ſtill retained in moſt or 
all the lordſhips or manors, ſome of which were commuted for in money, though the 
major part of them were diſcharged in kind. The total loſs of theſe rents and ſervices, 
without any compeuſation, would have been very ſeverely felt by the lower nobility, 
who were very numerous, and who, being obliged to ſupport a certain degree of rank in 
very confined circumſtances, could expect nothing leſs than utter ruin and miſery to 
their families, when to this defalcation from their narrow incomes, was to be added the 
ſhare which they were in future to contribute towards the ſupport of the ſtate. 


For the nobility, who, moſt fatally for hn, had, in the preceding year, ſo tena- 
ciouſly adhered to their pecuniary exemptions, that they would not afford the ſmalleſt 
aid to extricate their ſovereign or the public from the emergencies in which they were 
involved, and had thereby opened the way to all the ſubſequent calamities, were now be- 
come not only fully ſenſible of their error, but began to perceive and to feel ſome part of 
the growing danger of their ſituation, The dukes and peers of France had already preſented 
a memorial to the king, offering to bear their due proportion of the public charges, and, 
ſo far as they could, anſwering for the reſt, of the nobility as holding the ſame ſenti- 
ments; and they were ſupported in this engagement by the public declarations or avowed 

7 Cc diſpoſition 
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diſpofition of the nobles in different parts of the kingdom. But the ſeaſon was now 
paſt ! and the popular ferment was grown to __ a height, that all hope of conciliation 


ſeemed at an end, 


No equalization of taxes, no melioration of their own condition, no exaltation of 
their political importance in the ſtate, ſeemed now capable of affording any gratifieation 
to the commons, while the other two claſſes poſſeſſed a ſingle privilege, or any degree 
of conſequence diſtinCt from the general maſs. As the writers, as well as the orators, 
and thoſe numerous ſects who were deemed philoſophers, were almoſt all on the popular 
fide, ſo the tenures of the nobility were rendered fo odious in the numberleſs writings 
which were hourly publiſhed on the ſubject, and their privileges, claims, conduct, and 
ſervices-placed in ſuch ridiculous and degrading points of view, that the nobles thought 
it neceflary to iſſue a declaration in their own defence, wherein they inſiſted that their 
feudal rights were inviolable property, coeval with their eſtates, and equally acquired by 
the valour of their anceſtors : that they had been eſtabliſhed by the original conſtitution 
of the country, and confirmed by the ſanction of unnumbered laws, and untold ages. 
But this declaration, inſtead of producing any good effect, or contributing in any degree 
to allay the prevailing animoſity, ſerved only to increaſe the unpopularity and odium under 
which the nobility already laboured, | 


At the very time that the ſtricteſt union would have been indiſpenſably requiſite to 
reſiſt the deſigns that were formed againſt the whole of their immunities and diſtinctions, 
the nobility were divided by various jealoufies among themſelves, and ſplit into violent 
factions. That ſuperiority aſſumed by the dukes and peers of France, from their poſ- 
ſefling ſeats in the parliament, and from their being conſidered as the hereditary counſel- 
lors of the crown, though ſanctioned by the preſcription of centuries, and hitherto, like 
other ancient eſtabliſhments, paſſed over without exciting much care or enquiry, became, 
m this ſeaſon of innovation, and under the influence of that reſtleſs ſpirit which mark- 
ed the genius and temper of the time, an object of much diſſatisfaction and envy with 
thoſe nobles, the extent of whoſe poſſeſſions, the antiquity or public ſervice of whoſe 
families, or both theſe conſiderations united, led them to regard themſelves as equally en- 
titled to fo flattering a diſtinction. 


In the ſame manner, and as if the fpirit of difſention were contagious, the parliament 
were themſelves convulſed by internal diviſions. For the places of judges having, by 
degrees, become, in a great meaſure, hereditary, the ſon uſually ſucceeding the father in 
his office, the grievance was conſidered as intolerable by the barriſters, who ſaw them- 
ſelves nearly deprived of all hopes of ever attaining to thoſe emoluments and diſtinctions, 
which they juſtly conſidered as the proper objects of profeſional ambition, as the due re- 
wards of merit and ability, and as neceſſary encouragements to affiduity, labour, and 

exertion. 
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exertion, They accordingly formed a ſtrong party againſt the judges, and their efforts 
were directed, not unſucceſsfully, to injure them in the public opinion. The conduct 
of the judges, too, afforded great ſcope for animadverſion; they were frequently incortect 
in their deciſions; and wrong was ſometimes confirmed or eftabliſhed : in ſome criminal 
caſes of great notoriety, which had awakened the attention or excited the horror of all Eu- 
rope, the innocent were condemned to ſuffer the moſt cruel puniſhments which the law 
permitted for the higheſt degrees of guilt. Of this deſcription was the trial of the un- 
fortunate Calas, who fell a victim to the deteſtable bigotry and perſecuting ſpirit of the 
parliament of Thoulouſe ; and that of Salmon, a young woman of Normandy, ſen- 


tenced; by the courts of that province, to be committed, alive, tothe flames, for a crime, 


with reſpect to which there were not only not the ſmalleſt grounds to ſanction a ſuppoſi- 
tion of hey guilt, but the ſtrongeſt reaſons to ſuperinduce a belief that it was committed by 
others . Whenever caſes like theſe occurred, which were, happily, not frequent, the 
pleading advocates eagerly ſeized the opportunity of acquiring great popularity by the 


courage and eloquence with which they defended the injured and oppreſſed : they boldly 


controverted and arraigned, and fometimes ſucceſsfully, the opinions of the judges ; and 
when their efforts proved fruitleſs, if the caſe were ſufficiently clear, they appealed to 
the world, by publiſhing their proceedings, But it will eafily be conceived, that in 
this eager chace of popularity they frequently overſhot the mark; and that anxious to 


obtain victory they ſtrained and warped the law from its uſual and natural bias, to make 


it ſuit the immediate purpoſe. They, however, gained their point, in rendering both 
the judges and the courts odious; and were indifferent, as to the conſequences, under a 
reliance, that their own legal knowledge and abilities would, in all caſes, and in any 
change that could take place, be indiſpenſably neceſſary. 


The French parliaments boaſted a peculiar nobility of their own, originating from par- 
ticular office and rank. It ſeemed, as if ſome fatality had; at this turbulent and dan- 
gerous period prompted ſeveral of theſe provincial bodies to become diſſatisfied with their 
former privileges and honours, and to attempt the introduction of a new regulation, the 
object of which was to exclude all but gentlemen—that is the lower nobility—from their 
reſpective aſſemblies. A greater inſult or injury could not have been offered to the third 
eſtate, than this meaſure of folly and vanity, if time had been afforded for carrying it 
into effect; it having long been one of the moſt oppreſſive grievances of that body, that 
nearly all promotions, whether civil, military, naval, or eccleſiaſtical, were monopolized 
by the nobles. The affront and intended injury were the more galling to the commons, 
as being offered by men who were drawn from the common maſs of citizens, but who 


19 Fortunately, this injured woman was reſcued from impending deſtruction, by the interpoſition of a nobleman, 
who, convinced of the injuſtice of the ſentence, appealed, in her behalf, to the council of ſtate, by which ſhe was 
honourably acquitted, This happened in 1785, 
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| now regarded their fellows with ſuch marked diſdain, that they would ever prevent them 
from poſſeſſing the ſame advantage, Theſe circumſtances ſerved to render the parlia- 
ments not only unpopular but odious ; and deprived them of that pity and reſpe& which 
would otherwiſe, have accompanied their ſubſequent fall. 


Other prevalent cauſes operated in diſuniting and weakening the nobility. Many of 
the moſt neceſſitous, the moſt turbulent, or the moſt profligate, rejoiced in the preſent 
ferment; they wiſhed for tumult and commotion, a ſtate of things by which they could 
loſe but little, but whence the eagerneſs of hope and defire flattered them with proſpects 
of great public advantage. Theſe eagerly ſought popularity at any price, and at alt 
events, without any more regard to the benefit or ſecutity of their particular order, than 
to the general good of the ſtate. Some, of high rank and great power, were ſuppoſed to 
entertain views of a remote but dangerous ambition, which could have no other hope of 
obtaining its end, but what was founded on the diforders produced by ſome great convul- 
fion in the ſtate. Upon this principle, it was their intereſt to promote, by whatever 
means, the preſent ferment; and to augment, as far as might be, the rage and violence of 
the people, as being the proper diſpoſitions for rendering them, at a ſubſequent period, 
uſeful and active inſtruments in the proſecution of their own deſigns. _ 


e 


The ſpirit of diſcord, grown rnb prevalent, extended to the clergy, who were 
little more united among themſelves than the other claſſes of the people. The Cures, 
or pariſh prieſts, who lived among and aſſociated with the commons, had very generally, 
though not in an equal degree, imbibed many of the popular notions and opinions. But 
there was a peculiar grievance relative to themſelves, which, though patiently borne, 
they had long juſtly repined at. This was the monopoly which the nobility had, al- 
moſt invariably, poſſeſſed of nearly all the dignities and emoluments in the church, 
which, independent of the evil reſulting from the vexation, jealouſy, and envy which it 
naturally occaſioned, could not but have a fatal tendency to the diſcouragement of 
learning, virtue, and piety, among the inferior clergy, and the diligent exerciſe of thoſe 
duties which require ſuch conſtant care in the A Oy and are Fay ers as gas —_ 
fary in that body. | 


On the twenty-eighth of November, in a Wen committee of the Notables, the 
prince of Conti read and delivered a note to Monſieur, as preſident of the commit- 
dee, containing a declaration, that he owed it to his conſcience, his birth, and the prefent 
. erifis of public affairs, to enter his proteſt againſt the inundation that exiſted of ſcanda- 
lous publications, which diffuſed trouble and divifion throughout the kingdom. The 
monarchy, he maintained, was attacked! 'a- blow was aimed at its exiſtence || and the 
moment was at hand! It was impoſſible that the king ſhould not, at length, open his 
eyes, and that his brothers ſhould not call upon him to do ſo: it was neceſſary to the 


ſtability of the throne, of the laws, and of order, that all new ſyſtems ſhould be for ever 
proſcribed, 
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proſcribed ; and that the conſtitution, with the ancient forms, ſhould be preſerved entire. 
This note was laid before the king, who returned it with an intimation, that the ſubject 
of it was totally foreign from thoſe, for the diſcuſſion. of which the Notables had been 
aſſembled ;. that he therefore forbade them to take it into their conſideration ; and that 
the princes of the blood ought to addreſs-themſelves directly to him, when they had any 
thing to communicate which they conceived might be uſeful to him. 


The Notables were diſſolved on the twelfth of December, and two days after that 


event a memorial was preſented to the king by the princes of the blood who had ſat in chat 
aſſembly, with the exception of Monſieur and the duke of Orleans, enforcing the repre - 
ſentations of the prince of Conti, They affirmed, that the ſtate was in inſtant danger ;, 
that a revolution was gradually taking place in the principles of government; and that 
the preſent fermentation of men's minds furniſhed the means by which it was to be ef- 
feed: inſtitutions, hitherto deemed ſacred, and by which the monarchy had flouriſhed. 
for ages, were now diſputed as problematical, or decried as unjuſt; the publications. 
that had appeared during the fitting of the Notables; the memorials that had been. 
framed by different provinces, cities, and corps; their object and their ſtyle, announced a 
regular ſyſtem of inſubordination, and a determined contempt for. the laws of the ſtate. 
Every writer erected himſelf into a legiflator : eloquence, and an art of writing, without 
information, without ſtudy, and without experience, were thought qualifications ſuſ-- 
cient to enable men to regulate the fate of empires: ſuch was the tremendous progreſs of 
this efferveſcence, that opinions, which, a ſhort time ſince, would have been deemed: 
the moſt reprehenſible, now appeared reaſonable and juſt; and. thoſe, at which men of 
honour now ſtarted, would perhaps ſome time hence. be regarded as perfectly legitimate. 
and regular. They aſked, who could ſet bounds to the temerity of opinion? The rights. 
of the throne had already been diſputed ; the rights of the two orders were now called in. 
queſtion ; the rights of property would ſhortly be invaded, and the unequal diſtribution. 
of wealth he conſidered as a matter deſerving of reform. 


The jealouſy and diſlike between the nobility and commons was daily encreaſing, and 
ſtrongly indicating miſchiefs and evils, which it ſhould have been the great object of a 


wiſe and prudent government to prevent or evade. For the diſpoſition of the nobles ta 


ſubject their eſtates in future to a proportional ſhare of the public burdens, afforded, as we 
have already ſeen, no ſatisfaction to the commons, while the former would have this con- 
ſidered merely as a conceſſion of favour, but by: no means as a dereliction of their right 


of exemption, As the point was given up, however, it was of little conſequence. in 


what mode the conceſſion was made; but the chief bone of contention was the queſtion 
of amalgamation, or the three orders ſitting and voting in common in one general aſ- 


ſembly. This point the commons were determined, if poflible, to carry at all events; 


deeming every other acquiſition imperfect and of little value, without the ſtrength and 
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efficacy which this was capable of communicating; while the nobility in general were as 
violent on its rejection. But a part of their own body eſtabljſhed an alarming precedent 

againſt the conduct and ſentiments of the great majority; for at the provincial meeting 
of the ſtates of Dauphiny, the nobles and clergy were not only coaleſced into one com- 
mon maſs with the repreſentatives of the people, but it was determined by that aſſem- 
bly, that their deputies to the States- General ſhould be inſtructed to ſupport ſtedfaſtly 
the queſtion of amalgamation, and to give weight and currency to it from their own 


£xample, m5 ien ſitting nor voting in any other manner. 


The commons of Brittany, who, from the union of that province with France, had 
to the preſent day retai ned ſome greater portion of freedom than any others in the king- 
dom, and who had for ſome time been in habits of licentiouſneſs and diſorder, being now 
fired by the example of Dauphiny, infiſted that their ſtates ſhould be modelled in the 
fame manner; but this being peremptorily refuſed by the gentlemen, who thought it a 
moſt yungrateful return for the zeal, ſpirit, and riſque, with which they had ſupported the 
public rights, againſt the tyrannical deſigns and attempts of the late adminiſtration, the 
differences became ſo warm, and the contending parties ſo much enraged, that the coun- 
try was for ſeveral weeks in a ſtate nearly approaching to a civil war. 


M. Neckar has been deſervedly cenſured for not having uſed the means which his 
official ſituation, and till more his popularity, ſeemed to place in his hands, of endea- 
vouring, previous to the elections, or even after, to allay the ferment which prevailed in 
the nation, to conciliate ſome, or to gain over others of the jarring factions, and above 
all things, to endeavour to heal or to ſoſten the animoſities between the commons and 
the nobility; which, as the latter were willing to reſign their exemption with reſpect 
to taxation, and might probably have been led to farther conceſſions, did not by any 

means ſeem an unattainable object. Nothing of this fort, was, however, attempted ; 
every thing was committed to chance, or ſuffered to purfue that bias from which it re- 
ceived its original direction, while the miniſter, confident in hope, and looking to the 
States - General with a degree of idolatry, as the ſummit of all poſſible perfection, ſeemed 

to ruſh blindly on, truſting, in defiance of the hiſtory and experience of paſt times, to 
2 Had in that body, a remedy for all the political evils of the ſtate. 


A. D. 1789] In order to ſecure his favourite point of the double repreſentation of 
the commons, a meaſure indifputably juſt, he preſented a memorial to the king, in which 
he rendered himſelf perſonally reſponſible for its ſucceſs, and deſired that he might be made 
the ſacrifice to its failure, or at leaſt to its production of any ſiniſter event **, The king, 


39 It is remarkable, that while in this piece, M. Neckar drew an imaginary picture of ſome of the effects which 
really enſued, he ſeemed ſcarcely to conſider them as being within the verge of poſſibility, or to think that there 
was ſufficient turpitude in mankind for their production. 


who 
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who bad received a miniſter from the people, merely in the hope of thereby reſtoring 
tranquillity to the public, and quiet to himſelf, did not think it prudent to hazard fo de- 
ſired an object by any interference of his own in counteraQting his deſigns, In pur» 
ſuance of this ſentiment, in the beginning of January, he iſſued a decree, framed or die- 
tated by the miniſter, which granted to the third eſtate a double repreſentation, but, 
through ſome unaccountable neglect or infatuation, left untouched that moſt eſſential. 
queſtion of amalgamation, and conſequently of the ſtates ting 1 in one, two, or three 


chambers. 


Nothing could have been more unfortunate, in the preſent ſtate of things, than this 
omiſſion; and indeed it may be conſidered as the principal cauſe of the evils which enſued. 
The king's deciſion on the ſubject would have been final, and not only willingly ſubmitted 
to, but was expected and wiſhed; for none of the parties had yet called in queſtion the 
plenitude of his authority, until the meeting of the ſtates, to act as proviſionary legiſla · 
tor. Nordid it require any great ſagacity to forefee, that the great point of a double: 
repreſentation being gained by the third eſtate, while the other, of amalgamating the three 
orders into one, was leſt open and undecided, they would immediately endeavour to ſeize 
the advantage thus offered, and that their ſucceſs in the firſt inſtance would render then. 
infinitely more ſtrenuous and impetuous in their efforts to obtain the ſecond, which- 
could alone communicate that full efficacy to the double repreſentation, * was. vu 
object of their withes and exertions, 


But though conſequences which might have been foreſeen were, in the blinineſs of. 
confidence, overlooked, ſome well-judged propoſals were, nevertheleſs, made for molli- 
ſying or correcting this ſtate of things, and for conciliating the animoſity of the par- 
ties: for the nobles had bound themſelves, by a ſolemn oath, never to ſubmit to tho 
amalgamating or conſolidating ſyſtem, fo far as to lit or to vote in one common 
aſſembly. 


8 5 L 
One of theſe ſchemes was, that the repreſentatives of the nobles and clergy, ſhould 
be united in one aſſembly ; and ſhould ſnpply, at leaſt in a certain degree, the place of 
the houſe of lords in England; while the third eſtate ſhould fir by itſelf, under the name 
of the houſe of Commons, | 


The ſecond ſcheme was much more comprehenſive. It propoſed, like the other, to 
unite the clergy and nobility in one houſe; but to reſirift the number of ſeats poſſeſſed 
by both to a certain given and proportionate number ; that the clergy ſhould be choſen 
by rotation; that the nobles ſhould poſſeſs a certain given quantity of land to qualify 
them for election; but, in order that the ſervices of merit and ability ſhould not be Joſt 
to the public, nor utility ſacrificed to forms, that the eldeſt ſons or immediate heirs of 
theſe 
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. $obiible, to the diſorders of the ſtate, and abuſes of every kind be reformed and grevented, 
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- theſe noble poſſeſſors ſhould be likewiſe qualified to fill ſeats, if elected; and laſtly, to 
enlarge the ſphere of repreſentation in the third eſtate, to remove prejudices, and to 


unite every rank and claſs of the people in one common intereſt, that the nobility at 
large, as well as the clergy, who were not appointed to the upper, but leſs numerous, 
aſſembly, ſhould be qualified to be elected by the commons as their repreſentatives in 
the tlurd eſtate : the number to be {till reſtricted, pal er to its original — 

It was maintained * the framers and ſupporters of this 3 that it was calculated 
to produce an excellency of conſtitution, and a juſt fitneſs, due proportion, ſtrength, 
and ſecurity of all the parts of government. For they repreſented, that counterpoiſes 
would be thus provided to every diſtinct power in the ſtate; that each would operate as a 
check and regulator to the others, and prevent all exceſs in any; that, under ſuch 
guards, it would become impoſſible for any one to devour all the others: and that, 
thus, the moſt valuable parts of the Engliſh conſtitution would be obtained, without 
das of its deſects. n 


But the views of the commons were now ſo much extended, and their deſires ſo much 
indamed by the near proſpect of placing all the powers of the ſtate in one ſingle aſſembly, 
that no propoſal that was incompatible withthat plan could be attended to with patience. 


Pride, arrogance, and vanity ſoon found popular reaſons for the rejection of ſuch a pro- 


poſal. They urged that it would be diſgraceful in the laſt degree for the greate/ff and 
moſt enlightened nation in Europe to borrow a conſtitution from another country. They 
poſſeſſed wiſdom and philoſophy ſafficient for modelling and regulating their own go- 
yernment, without ſubmitting to the ſhameful degradation of being indebted to the aid 
of foreigners. This idea had ſuch force, that it became for a conſiderable time a fixed 


principle neither to borrow from, nor to imitate England i in any reſpect whatever, relative 
40 the ſtate and een 


— 


On the twenty- fourth of January, the king ſent his circular letters for the convoca- 
tion of the States- General at Verſailles. Theſe ſet forth that he ſtood in need of the aid 
of his faithful ſubjects, to enable him to ſurmount the difficulties in which he was in- 


volyed, reſpecting the ſtate of the finances, and to eſtabliſh, agreeably to his wiſhes, a 


Ready, conſtant, and invariable order in every part of government, that intereſted the 
happineſs of his people, and the proſperity of the kingdom: ſuch were the motives 
which. had determined him to convene the aſſembly of the ſtates in all the provinces in 


his dominions, in order that they might not only adviſe and aſſiſt him in all thoſe objects 


which ſhould be ſubmitted to their conſideration, but likewiſe make known the wiſhes 
and grievances of his ſubjects; ſo that, by a mutual confidence, and a reciprocal love be- 
4ween the ſovereign and the nation, an efficacious remedy might be applied, as ſoon as 


by 
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by ſuch good and ſolid means as were proper to give permanence to the public happineſs, and 
particularly to reſtore that calm and tranquillity of which he had fo long been deprived : 
he, therefore, proclaimed his intention of aſſembling the ſtates, on the twenty-ſeventh of 
April, in the town of Verſailles ; and expreſſed his deſire that ſome of the moſt reſpect- 
able perſons of each province, bailiwick, and ſeneſchalſhip would attend, The officers 
to whom the letters were addreſſed were then ordered to convene, in their reſpective 
towns, without delay, the moſt proper of the three claſſes of their bailiwicks or ſeneſchal- 
ſhips, that they might confer and communicate together on the ſubjects of complaints, 
grievances, and remonſtrances, and the means and advice they might have to propoſe to 
the general aſſembly oi the ſtates ; and, afterwards, chuſe and nominate ſuch perſons as 
were worthy that diſtinguiſhed mark of confidence, on account of their integrity and 
faperior talents. The letters then ſtated, that the deputies or repreſentatives of the pro- 
vinces, bailiwicks, and ſeneſchalſhips ſhould be furniſhed with proper inſtructions, and 
ſufficient power to propoſe, remonſtrate, adviſe, and conſent to every thing that might 
concern the preſent or future wants of the ſtate, the reform of abuſes, the eſtabliſhment 
of ſteady and permanent order in every branch of the adminiſtration, the general pro- 
ſperity of the kingdom, and the welfare of all and each of his majeſty's ſubjects; and 
they concluded with an aſſurance, that, on the part of the king, the beſt good-will and 
diſpoſition ſhould be found for maintaining and executing whatever ſhould be concerted 
between him and the ſtates, whether reſpecting the impoſts they ſhould agree upon, or 
for the eſtabliſhment of a conſtant rule in all parts of the adminiſtration, or on the public 
order; and that the king would aſk, and liſten favourably to, their advice, on whatever 
might intereſt the good of the nation; redreſs their grievances, and attend to their pro- 
poſals ; ſo that the kingdom, and all his ſubjects in particular, might ever feel the ſalutary 
effects of ſo noble and ſo grand an aſſembly. | 


In conſequence of this notice, moſt of the deputies aſſembled at Verſailles on the 
twenty-ſeventh of April; but the numerous deputation from Paris, as well as the mul- 
titude of eleCtors, occaſioned ſo much delay in the eleCtions of that city, that the king 
thought it neceſſary to defer the opening of the aſſembly to the fourth of May. The 
parties who were thus brought from all parts of the kingdom toclaſh together and ſhew 
their animoſity at Verſailles, were ſoon diſtinguiſhed and arranged under their reſpective 
leaders, before the formal opening of the aſſembly. They were claſſed under three great 
diviſions, and theſe ſubdivided into ſmaller parties. 


The firſt was the ariſtocratic party, who were determined to ſupport, at all events and 


at all hazards, the ancient form and mode of proceeding, by a ſeparation of the ſtates 
into three chambers, and by each chamber poſſeſſing its reſpective veto, or negative on 
the others. This party was conſiderable, whether with reſpe& to numbers, or to the ta- 
lents and ability of its leaders, in both orders of the nobles and of the clergy. 
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The ſecond diviſion was that of the middle or moderate party, who, though averſe 
from continuing the diſtinction of three ſeparate orders, as a ſyſtem in their opinion too 
complicated and difficult for practice, yet wiſhed for a conſtitution founded upon the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal controul, ſuch as we have already noticed. Though this party was 
not near ſo numerous as the former, yet it included names, both with reſpe& to talents 
and integrity, which ranked high among the moſt eminent in the kingdom; and even 
among the commons was ſupported by ſuch men as Mounier, Bergaſſe, and Malouet. 


The laſt, but the great and triumphant diviſion, was that democratic party which was deſ- 
tined to ſwallow up all others, and to level all diſtinctions in the duſt, from the ſceptre 
to the croſs of Saint Louis. This party comprehended the moſt violent and turbulent 
ſpirits in the Third Eſtate, among whom Mirabeau, not leſs celebrated for his talents 
than marked for his profligacy, finding himſelf rejected with contempt by his own order, 
obtained a ſeat, and ſoon became the moſt conſpicuous of their leaders. Nor were 
democratic principles confined entirely to the Third Eſtate ; they were adopted with no 
leſs violence by the biſhop of Autun and the abbe Gregoire, who headed a party among 


the clergy. 

The duke of Orleans, too, unreſtrainedby all the principles that operate with the greateſt 
effect on the boſom of honour, unchecked by the potent conſiderations that reſult from 
birth and ſtation, by the allurements of dignified rank, by the bonds of friendſhip, and the ties 
of blood ; burſting through thoſe impediments, and breaking down thoſe barriers which 
nature has wilely oppoſed to the deſtructive torrent of human paſſions, which reaſon has 
ſtrengthened, and juſtice confirmed, adopted a line of conduct which had for its object 
the gratification of an ambition, unprecedented, in its aim and extent, in the hiſtory of 
modern times, and attainable only by the ſacrifice of all that virtue holds dear, and huma- 
nity conſecrates ;—this prince had, upon the change of miniſtry, been releaſed from his 
confinement at Reinſy ; but inſtead of repairing to court, he proceeded to his town reſi- 
dence, the Palais Royal, which thenceforth became the focus of ſedition, the center of 
political intrigues. He there began the execution of a project he had formed for attain- 


21 It had hitherto been invariably reckoned highly difgraceful for a nobleman to become a member of the Third 
Eſtate; and, on the other fide, it was holden no leſs diſgraceful to the commons to ele a nobleman to be their 
delegate; ſuch a meaſure, beſides other grounds of objection, being conſidered as a-tacit acknowledgment, that no 
one of their own claſs was properly qualified to be their repreſentative. But all delicacy in this reſpe& was now, in 
ſeveral inſtances, diſmiſſed on both ſides. Some of the moſt factious and deſperate of the nobility, either deſpairing 
cf being choſen by their own order, or ſuppoſing, that the Tiers Etat would, in the preſent Nate of things, afford a 
more ample field for the diſplay of their talents, as well as a more fertile ſoil for the propagation of their opinions 
and deſigns, uſed all their intereſt and addreſs to obtain ſeats among the commons; while ſimilar motives and diſ- 
poſitions to thoſe which urged them to the application, operating with no leſs effect on the other ſide, they were 
received with open arms, 


ing 
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ing, by all poſſible means, a popularity, in the acquiſition of which he had hitherto 
through life been ſingularly unfortunate. His immenſe fortune, producing an annual 
income of one fourth of a million ſterling, greatly facilitated, in the preſent ſtate of 
things, the accompliſhment of this deſign **. The ſtreets were fiiled with an innumer- 
able multitude of vagabonds, partly natives, but a greater number outcaſts of the differ- 
ent provinces, who, deſtitute of every neceſſary of life, were ready to perform any ſer- 
vice of which they were capable, for food andcloathing. By exceſſive largeſſes in money and 
corn, he ſoon became the idol of that vaſt and populous city ; he ſeemed toſucceed in filling 
the place which had been formerly occupied by the duke of Beaufort; and to be in a fair 
way of attaining, as that prince had done, the title of King of the Mob—the only title he 
was worthy to enjoy! It was impoſſible that ſuch a man, in ſuch a ſituation and ſuch 
circumſtances, ſhould be deſtitute of a conſiderable party. Mirabeau, and ſome others, 
of a ſimilar deſcription, enliſted under his ſtandard, and were juſtly ſuppoſed to be actu- 
ated in their proceedings by motives very different from thoſe which they openly pro- 
feſſed. While the duke himſelf, enveloped in the clouds of his Olympus, was known 
to * ride on the whirlwind, and direct the ſtorm.” 


Having been choſen a member of the ſtates for his own bailiwick of Creſſy, in Va- 
lois, he was careful to provide a ſanction for his future conduct, by employing the abbe 
Sieyes, who was particularly attached to him, and whoſe name ſtood high among the ſpe- 
culative philoſophers and politicians of the day, to draw up his cahter * or inſtructions, 
in the name of that bailiwick ; which the abbe accompliſhed in a manner that could not 
but afford content to the moſt eager wiſhes of democracy. 


In the interval between the firſt aſſembly of the ſtates at Verſailles, and the day ap- 
pointed for their formal opening, when it might have been imagined that the expecta- 
tion and joy excited by ſo new and long-defired an event would have effeQtually 
ſuppreſſed the murmurs of diſcontent, and filenced the voice of turbulence, the 


22 It is impoſſible to conceive a character more unpopular than the duke of Orleans moſt deſervedly was, for 
many years previous to the Revolution, Neither the conſideration of his elevated rank, nor the poſſeſſion of his 
enormous fortune, could deter him from the commiſſion of acts that would have inflicted indelible diſgrace on a 
man of the loweſt birth, and narroweſt income. His numerous violations, not only of virtue and honour, but of 
common decency and common hn, related to me, at Paris, by perſons whoſe authority I am not permitted to 
doubt, and on a time when no motives of party could exiſt to ſtimulate perverſion or provoke exaggeration, were 
ſuch as beſpoke a total dereliction of every ſentiment that ennobles and dignifies the human mind, and placed 
him on a level with the meaneſt and baſeſt of men. 


23 We have ſhewn, in former parts of this Hiſtory, that it was always cuſtomary in France, at the election of 
the States-General, for each order in each diſtri to preſent a memorial of grievances, accompanied with inſtruc- 
tions, to its peculiar deputy ; which memorials or inſtructions were called cabiers; and by theſe the deputies were 
ſuppoſed to be bound in their political conduct. 
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| populace of the capital determined to exhibit to the collected repreſentatives of the king» 
dom an early and notable ſpecimen of the ferocity of their manners, and of their incur- 


able diſpoſition to tumult and diſorder. 


T he inhabitants of every diſtrict in France, preparatory to the election of delegates, 


hold what is called a primary aſſembly, where they chooſe a preſcribed number of electors, 


who are to act for the whole in the choice of a repreſentative to the ſtates. The primary 
aſſemblies have nothing farther to do with the final eleCtion of delegates, nor have they 


any knowledge who they are to be; but they leave their cahiers or inſtructions with the | 


electors, which are by them communicated to the repreſentative. By this mode of pro- 
ceeding, no connection ſubſiſts between the delegate and thoſe whom he repreſents, he 
being a deputy choſen by other deputies, and owing re directly to the good- will of 


the people at large. 


Theſe primary aſſemblies, in which cuſtom, and the practice of expatiating upon and 
ſtating grievances in their cahiers, neceſſarily produced much licence of ſpeech, and af- 
forded an opportunity to individuals, of every deſcription, publickly to vent their diſ- 
contents, would fcarcely fail to promote ſome diſorders even in well-regulated ſocieties ; 
but in the preſent ſtate of Paris, their effect was highly and juſtly dreaded by the mode- 
rate, moſt reſpectable, and moſt opulent citizens. Whether it was to obviate theſe ap- 
prehenſions, or that the court thought it otherwiſe neceſſary, the French guards, who had 


for ſome time been ſtationed in that capital, now received orders to double their guards, 


and to be conſtantly ready at call to preſerve order. 


Nothing, however, occurred for ſeveral days, to interript the public tranquillity ; but 
it happened that M. Reveillon, a citizen of the firſt order in point of reſpeCtability and 
opulence, and who conducted a capital paper- manufactory, in Which he gave conſtant 


employment to a great number of workmen, had prefided, in conjunction with a M. 


Henriot, and ſome other of the moſt eminent citizens in that quarter, at the primary 


aſſembly holden for the diſtrict of Saint Antoine. It is ſaid that, aſtoniſhed at the 


length and violence of the political harangues delivered by ſome of his own workmen, 
Reveillon could not fo far govern his temper, as not to ſhew ſome marks of diſapproba- 
tion at their conduct. - 

/ 

This enraged them ſo much, that, with a view to ſecure the mob in their favour, and 
to render his deſtruction inevitable, his own workmen, whom he had ſo long employed 
and maintained, raiſed the malicious and falſe report, that he was at the head of a com- 
bination of manufacturers and maſters, who had agreed to reduce the wages of all 


the —_— and working-people in Paris; and that he had himſelf publickly de- 
clared, 
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clared, that their wages not only greatly exceeded their deſerts, but were much more 
than was neceſſary for the maintenance of them and their families. 


A report of this nature, without regard to its falſhood, might have been productive 
of ſome miſchief in any manufacturing and populous place; but in the tumultous ſuburb 
of Saint Antoine, where the moſt riotous diſpoſition prevailed, and where the population 
was immenſe, the exploſion it occaſioned was inſtantaneous and univerfal. The firſc 
effect of the rage of the rabble was the burning of M. Reveillon and ſome others in effi- 
gy ; and a detachment of guards, who were ſent to ſuppreſs the tumult, being too weak 


for the purpoſe, their failure tended to encreaſe the audacity of the mob. 


* 


The intoxication and mutual communication produced in the night ſucceeding this 
temporary triumph, were ſufficient to prepare them for any exceſs on the enſuing day. 
They accordingly proceeded, on the twenty-eighth of April, to demoliſh the houſe of 
M. Reveillon and M. Henriot, which they effectually accompliſhed with great diſpatch. 
A ſtrong body of the guards, having arrived before they could proceed any farther in the 
proſecution of their deſigns, were immediately ſaluted with a violent ſhower of ſtones 
and tiles, which they bore for ſome time with great temper ; but perceiving that their 
forbearance only ſerved to render the mob more daring and violent in their attack, the 
guards at length determined to repel force by force, and threw in a cloſe and heavy fire, 
which made conſiderable {laughter among the rabble “. A great number were killed; 
the hoſpitals were crowded with the wounded ; and terror immediately ſucceeding to in- 
ſolence, the reſt diſperſed with the utmoſt precipitation, 


24 Nothing can mere ſtrongly demonſtrate the great partiality and ſhameful iaconſiſtency of the reverend Rabav:! 
de Saint Etienne, than his account of this tumult.—“ The French and Swiſs guards“ - ſays the pious Divine“ fr 
« a lang time endured the inſults and attacks of this intoxicated and outrageous multitude, and, at length, received or- 
&« ders to defend themſelves, or, more properly ſpeaking, to COMMIT MURDER !!!” „The croud was diſperſed by the 
« bayonet or ball; and ſeveral paid with their lives the forfeit of THEIR 1N1QuITY.”—How men can be ſaid to com- 
mit murder by the act of repelling unprovoked “ inſults and attacks,” which they had, “ for a long time endured” 
without any attempt at reſiſtance, it is rather difficult to conceive. Nor is it more eaſy to comprehend how men tlut 
are murdered can be ſaid to have paid with their lives © the forfeit of their miquity At is ſomewhat ſingular thr 
an abſurdity fo groſs as this ſhould have eſcaped the attention of the tranſlator of Saint Etienne's work, who cer- 


tainly is not ſparing of his comments, where they tend to ſtrengthey the text, or to diſplay, in a favwrable point of 
view, the ſentiments of the author, 


That the troops did not receive orders to fire on the mob until they had been cruelly haraſſed /cru-Nement fatigue} 
by their hoſtile attacks, is expreſsly aſfirmed by the authors of “The Hiſtory of the Revolution of 1539” (vol. i, 
p. 181), who alſo inform us that the king and his miniſter haſtened to make M. Reveillon—whom they repreſent 
as a virtuous citizen, and as a man who by his exertions of ingenuity and induſtry had rendered great ſervice to his 
country—ſome amends for the injury he had ſuſtained. On this occaſion, they exclaim : * What teſtimony can be 


“more honourable than that of a patriot miniſter, ſo worthy to bè a judge of merit and virtue, and the kindneſs of 
& a virtuous King, ſo worthy to reward them!“ P. 185, 


Ty 
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It was ſtrongly aſſerted, at the time, that this riot was not accidental, and did not ariſe 
from the aſſigned cauſes, nor from any ſudden impulſe of the populace, but had been in- 
ſtigated by ſome of the leaders of the contending factions, as an experiment to try the 
temper both of the mob and of the troops, and thence to draw concluſions which might, 
at a ſubſequent period, be applicable to certain caſes. Thus far is certain, that the court 
and the popular party charged each other with being the authors of it; that each point- 
ed out a great leader on the oppoſite fide as being the immediate inſtigator“; and that 
both parties aſſerted, in the moſt poſitive terms, that wretches who were dying of their 
wounds in the hoſpitals confeſſed they had been hired, but either would not or could not 
declare by whom. —If either charge be founded, it will be plain that no means are deem- 


ed too execrable for the purpoſes of faction! 


Though peace was thus apparently reſtored to the capital, yet the fermentation among 
the mob was ſo great, that it was eafily ſeen to be of a very doubtful and precarious na- 
ture; of which a ſtronger proof, indeed, cannot be afforded, than the circumſtance of 
the whole body of the French guards in Paris being obliged to be drawn out, with load- 
ed arms, bayonets fixed, and artillery planted in different places, in order to inſure the 
execution of two ruffians, who had been taken in the very act of plunder v. Such were 
the ſad auſpices under which the firſt aſſemblage of the States-General, after a lapſe of 
one hundred and ſeventy-five years, was deſtined to cammence its proceedings. 


The preſent muſt certainly have been conſidered, by all rational men, as a period the 
moſt aweful and momentous; the time for conſolidating the welfare and felicity of an 
immenſe people was at leagth arrived; the wiſdom and ability of a numerous and mighty 
nation were now concentrated under one roof; a glorious opportunity was afforded to 
mollify the government by the correction of abuſe, and the impoſition of ſalutary re- 
ſtraints; and from the labours of the aſſembly it was reaſonable to expect, that a fair 
proſpect of tranquillity and happineſs, through a long courſe of ſucceeding ages, would 
be tranſmitted to poſterity, by affixing ſuch barriers to the exceſſes of power, ſuch checks 

upon licentiouſneſs, and eſtabliſhing ſuch ſecurities to rights, as could not be overthrown 
or ſhaken. 


But one dreadful conſideration muſt, it is apprehended, have occurred to all thinking 
minds, to all attentive obſervers, and have caſt a thick gloom over the flattering ſcene 


25 The count d' Artois, and the duke of Orleans. 


25 It was in this inſurrection that women were firſt ſeen to forget all the timidity natural to their ſex, with all 
the reſtraints of decency and decorum fixed by habit and opinion, and to mix, with more than maſculine fury, in 
ſcenes of ſlaughter and deſtruction. It was here, too, that men were taught to diſguiſe themſelves in the dreſs of 
women, thereby to evade the puniſhment due to their crimes, 


before 
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before them: viz. the depravity of manners, not leſs vicious than general, that prevailed 
in the kingdom. This circumſtance, it is conceived, more than the prevailing diſ- 
poſition to tumult, the dangerous ſpirit of innovation, or the dark machinations of con- 
tending factions, unleſs theſe be conſidered as ariſing from that one grand ſource of uni- 
yerſal corruption, was calculated, in a peculiar degree, to excite preſent apprehenſions, 
and to influence future tranſactions. Certain it is that the page of modern hiſtory pre- 
ſents not one ſolitary inſtance of a nation ſo generally depraved, fo diflolute, vicious, 
profligate, and corrupt, as were the French at this period. The depravity was not con- 
fined to the higher orders of ſociety, in which facility of gratification is peculiarly fa- 
vourable to its growth; it pervaded, in at leaſt an equal degree, the middle claſs, and in- 
feed, with its peſtiferous breath, even the loweſt orders of the community *7, Where 
virtue is holden in contempt, and the ties of morality are deſpiſed, the fair plant of li- 
berty cannot, rationally, be expected to thrive. | 
» 


„ Liberty,” ſays the virtuous citizen of Geneva, © is a nutritious food, but hard of 
ce digeſtion; it requires a ſtrong ſtomach to bear it—I laugh at thoſe people, who pre- 
« ſume to talk of liberty, without having an idea of it, and who imagine that to be free 
« it ſuffices to be mutinous. Proud and facred liberty! if theſe poor wretches could 
e but know you; were they aware at what price you are to be purchaſed and preſerved ; 
if they were ſenſible how much the auſterity of your laws exceeds the rigour of the 
« tyrant's yoke, their weak minds would fear you a hundred times more than they diead 
4% flavery—they would fly from you with terror, as from a burden that was ready to 
« cruſh them.” 


The views of the different parties, at this awful criſis, are thus briefly repreſented by a 
perſon well acquainted with them, and who was himſelf an actor of importance in the ſcencs 
then exhibited : + The commons with to conquer; the nobles wiſh to preſerve what they 
6 already poſſeſs; the clergy want to ſee which fide will be victorious, in order to juin 
&« the conquerors; but, if any one fincerely wiſhes for peace, it is the king“. 


The States were opened on the fourth of May, at Verſailles, with much pomp and 
"ceremony, in a magnificent hall that had been prepared for that purpole. At one eu of 


27 Leſt it may be ſuppoſed that this aſſertion is founded on /«b/equent events, it may be neceſſary to ſay, that it is 
the reſult of pe ſenal obſervation, during a reſidence of ſeveral years in France, as well in the capital as in the pri 
vinces, immediately previous to the Revolution; that obſervation was particularly aided by opportunities of intro- 
duction to the higher circles of faſhion ; by an extenſive acquaintance with the magiſtracy and others of the ſecord 
claſs; and by ſtrict enquiries into, and attention to, the ſituation and manners of the lower orders of the peop'e, 
But a raticna/ reflection, of this nature, muſt not be conſidered as applicable in its utmoſt extent; it is only mean? 
to be applied to the mayrity ; though juſtice extorts the zAirmation, that ſuch majority was very conſiderable indeed. 

23 Memoire de M. Le Comte Ce Lally-Tollendal, ou Seconde Lettre à ſes Commettans. p. 2 2. 
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the hall, on a {pace that occupied about a fourth of the whole, and elevated by ſome ſteps 
above the reſt, the king was ſeated on his throne ; on his left, on a ſeat ſomewhat lower, 
was the queen ; and on either ſide were his brothers, and the princes of the blood, except 
the duke of Orleans, who, having been choſen a deputy, preferred his ſeat, as ſuch, tothat to 
which his birth entitled him. The ſovereign was ſurrounded by all his court. In the 
lower part of the hall, at a table oppoſite to the throne, were his miniſters; on the right, 
on benches, were the clergy ; on the left, the nobility ; and acroſs the hall, in front of 
the monarch, ſate the commons, Galleries for ſpectators were divided from the body 
of the hall, by rows of columns. The ſhow was grand; and the ſilence and order that 


reigned, were perfect. After the heralds had proclaimed ä of the States, the 
- king pronounced the following diſcourſe : - 


« Gentlemen, The day is at length arrived which my heart has ſo long panted to be- 


* hold; and I find myſelf ſurrounded by the repreſentatives of a nation it is my glory 
% to command. 


© A long interval has elapſed ſince the laſt convocation of the States- General; but 
« although theſe aſſemblies have not for ſome time been holden, I have not been diſſuaded, 
« by the example of my late predeceſſors, from re-eſtabliſhing a cuſtom whence the na- 
tion may earneſtly hope to acquire new vigour, and which may prove the means of 
« opening to it an additional ſource of happineſs. | 


© The public debt, which was already immenſe at"my acceſſion to the throne, has 
c encreaſed during my reign ; an expenſive, but honourable war, was the cauſe of ſuch 
«© increaſe, and the augmentation of taxes has heen the conſequence of it; but an un- 
t equal levy has cauſed thoſe taxes to be more ſeverely felt. 


„A very general diſcontent, and too great deſire for innovation, have taken hold of 


< the people's minds, and will end in miſleading their * if they do not haſten 
& to fix them by wiſe and moderate councils. 


& It is with this confidence, gentlemen, that IT now aſſemble you; and I rejoice to ſee 
te that it has been juſtified by thoſe diſpoſitions which/the two firſt orders of the ſtate 
% have ſhewn, to renounce their own pecuniary privileges. The hope which I have 


* cheriſhed, to ſee all the orders unite and concur with me in wiſhes for the public good, 
« will, I am certain, not prove fallacious. 


« [ have already ordered very conſiderable retrenchments of expence ; you will like- 
« wiſe communicate to me your ſentiments on the ſubject, which I ſhall receive moſt 
« gladly; but in ſpite of all the reſources which the moſt rigid economy can ſuggeſt, I 
« fear, gentlemen, that I ſhall not be able to relieve my ſubjects as ſoon as I could wiſh, 
6 J ſhall order an exact ſtate of the finances to be laid before you; and when you have 

examined 
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« examined them, I am convinced you will propoſe to me the moſt effectual means to 
« eſtabliſh them on a permanent footing, and to ſtrengthen the public credit. This great 
« and ſalutary work will claim your moſt earneſt attention ; it is that which will ſecure 
« the internal tranquillity of the kingdom, and maintain its conſequence among foreign 


«© powers. 


« The public ſpirit is in a ferment, but an aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the nation 
*« will certainly liſten to no other counſels hut thoſe which are founded on wiſdom and 
« prudence. You yourſelves, gentlemen, have been able to judge, on many recent 
„ occaſions, how far the people have been miſguided ; but the ſpirit which will direct 
« your deliberations will anſwer for the true ſentiments of a generous nation, the pro- 
« minent feature in whoſe character has ever been the love of their king. I ſhall baniſh 
« eyery other ſentiment from my mind. 


% know the authority and power of a juſt monarch, ſurrounded by a faithful people, 
« at all times attached to the principles of monarchy ; theſe have cauſed the glory and 
4% ſplendour of France; it is both my duty and my determination invariably to ſupport 
66- them. 


„ But whatever may be expected from the moſt tender ſolicitude for the public good, 
„ whatever can be required of a ſovereign, the ſincereſt friend of his people, you may, 
you ought to expect from me. 


« May a happy union prevail in this aſſembly ! and may this epoch become ever me- 
© morable for the happineſs and proſperity of the country]! This is the wiſh of my 
„ heart ;—the moſt ardent deſire of my prayers ;—it is, in ſhort, the price which 1 ex- 
* pect for the ſincerity of my intentions, and the love I bear to my people.” 


After this paternal diſcourſe of the king, which proclaimed the beneficent diſpoſi- 
& tions of his heart, and that affection for his people which is the firſt virtue of mon- 
„ archs*?,” M. Barentin, the keeper of the ſeals, delivered a ſpeech, of no extraordinary 
length, noroverloaded with matter. He enlarged upon the idea of a limited government, 
equally removed from abſolute monarchy on the one hand, and ſecured againſt the inroads 
of anarchy and republicaniſm on the other. In other reſpects he ſeemed confined or guard- 
ed; and particularly with regard to the formidable queſtion of three chambers or one, he 
touched it ſo lightly as to leave it in the ſame ſtate of ambiguity which the financial 
miniſter had hitherto done; not venturing to hazard an opinion, or to enter into any 
diſcuſſion whatever on the ſubject. He did not, however, negle& to diſplay the atten- 


29 Rabaud de Saint Etienne, 
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tion paid by the king to the public voice, in granting a double repreſentation of the moſt 
numerous of the three orders, and that on which the burden of taxation principally lay; 
but he obſerved, that, in complying with this deſire, his majeſty had not changed the an- 
cient form of deliberation ; and that, though the deliberation by heads, in giving one ge- 
neral reſult, appeared to have the advantage of better diſplaying the general wiſh or opi- 
nion, yet the king had not willed that this form ſhould take place without the free conſent 


of the States- General, confirmed by his own approbation. 


The expectations of all parties were now raiſed to the higheſt pitch, to hear the long 
oration which was read by M. Neckar; all expected a wonderful fund of information, 
public affairs to be placed in a new light, and a ſeries of practical concluſions to be drawn 
ſo clearly from eſtabliſhed premiſes, as ſcarcely to leave room for doubt or controverſy, 
It happened, however, unfortunately, that all parties were equally diſappointed in their 
expectations. Looſe and declamatory in its texture, interlarded with moral maxims and 
ſentimental apoſtrophes, the ſpeech avoided all the great points of political diſcuſſion or 
deciſion, which ſeemed to be its only proper objects; and, in fact, was univerſally conſi- 
dered as much better calculated for an academical harangue, than for expreſſing the ſenti- 
ments of a great monarch to the repreſentatives of a powerful, a haughty, and convulſed 
nation; and that at a criſis which already exhibited the moſt novel and dangerous ap- 


PEearances. 


He entered into a minute account of the revenue and diſburſements ; pointed out the 
deficiency between the fixed receipts and payments to be fitty-ſix millions of livres 3?; 
and obſerved, that as there were various ways of filling up this deficiency, without hav- 
ing recourſe to new taxes, the king had not been under that abſolute neceſſity of conven- 
ing the ſtates as had been ſuppoſed; that his doing ſo was only to be aſcribed to his love 

ſor his people, and to his love of juſtice, which rendered him defirous of conſulting their 
repreſentatives, and of taking ſuch meaſures with them as might tend to inſure their fu- 
ture welfare, and put the creditors of the ſlate, and the order of the finances, under the ſafe= 
guard of the nation. He mentioned the eſtabliſhment and utility of provincial afſemblies ; 
matters relative to improvements in agriculture and commerce; the neceſſity of ſup- 
porting the Caiſſe d Eſcompte, and a variety of other ſubjects, which, he ſaid, would na- 


turally occupy their attention. 


In his flight examination of, or rather alluſion to, the great and eſſential queſtion of 
the ſeparate chambers, the miniſter did not depart from his former ambiguity ; and, 
though he faid ſufficient on the ſubject to excite the diſſatisfaction of the commons, and 


30 About two million, three hundred and thirty-three thouſand, three hundred and thirty-three pounds ſterling. 
to 
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to draw down, from the other orders, a charge of having committed a culpable act of 


ſupererogation, he left his hearers totally at a loſs to comprehend what his ſentiments 


really were. 


By the adoption of ſome deciſive reſolution on this important point, much of the 
confuſion and calamities that enſued might have been avoided. The king poſſeſſed, at 
this inſtant, as he had done ſince the ceſſation of the parliaments, all the legal authority 
of the kingdom; as, though the ſtates were aſſembled, they were not yet conſtituted, 
and could poſſeſs no legal powers whatever until the verification of their writs of elec- 
tion, a buſineſs which, in any event, muſt have taken up ſeveral days. Thus the 
king might, to the laſt moment, have inſtituted ſuch regulations, with reſpect to their 
ſitting, deliberating, and voting, as he thought proper, provided only, that they were con- 
formable to the ancient precedents and modes of proceeding. Nor would it have been 
much, if any thing, ſhort of formal rebellion, in any of the orders, to refuſe a compli- 
ance with regulations ſo eſtabliſned. This renders the conduct of his miniſters ſtill 
more inexplicable. That they ſhould thus perſevere to the laſt moment in ſo fatal a 
blindneſs or negligence, as to leave queſtions, on which every thing depended, open and 
undecided, is ſo little reconcileable with the common conduct of common men in matters 


of buſineſs asto appear totally incomprehenſible, 


But this ſeaſon and opportunity being irrecoverably loſt, the commons now ſaw a fair 
opening for drawing all authority to themſelves, and, by a proper application of the 
weight derived from their double repreſentation, of the popularity which they enjoyed, 
and of the advantage offered them by the neglect of the miniſters, to render the other 
two orders ſo entirely dependent upon them as to become mere nominal cyphers in the 
ſtate. Nor did they want able leaders to ſeize and improve theſe advantages to the ut- 
moſt. Theſe were quickened in their action, by the hint or advice which had been 
thrown out by the financial miniſter in his ſpeech, to induce the privileged orders to 
make a gratuitous ſurrender of their pecuniary exemptions, than which nothing could 
be more contrary to the views of the oppoſite party, as they dreaded theſe orders migh: 
thereby recover ſome ſhare of their former popularity; and the hint was the more 
alarming, as they knew that a diſpoſition, or, more properly ſpeaking, a determination to 
adopt the meaſure with a good grace was already prevalent. To counteract this ſcheme, 
and all others of a ſimilar tendency, was deemed of ſufficient moment to require the joint 
ability of the moſt ſkilful and experienced leaders of the democratical party; and, in- 
ſtead of trifling with expedients, and loſing time in waiting the reſult of contingent 
events, it was determined, by a bold and unexpected ſtroke, to diſable at once the privi - 
| leged orders from acting, at leaſt for the preſent, in their peculiar and reſpective functions. 


The means for this bold and comprehenſive meaſure were ſought for in the ſpeech 
made by the kceper of the ſeals, and from an eſtabliſhed form of words, which had always 
Ee 2 been 
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been uſed upon fimilar occaſions, but which had never before been wreſted to their 
preſent application. The paſſage was thus ;—* Gentlemen, it is the king's intention 
« that you ſhould afſemble to-morrow, to proceed to the verification of your powers a, 
4% and finiſh it as ſoon as poſſible, that you may employ yourſelves in the important ob- 
« jects which his majeſty has entruſted to you.“ 


The leaders of the popular party having ſ-ttled their plan, a very civil meſſage was 
diſpatched from the Third Eſtate, inviting the clergy and nobles—as if it had been a 
matter of courſe, or merely in conformity with the king's recommendation—to unite 
with them, in order that they might proceed to verify in common their writs of return. 
This invitation not being accepted, and being conſidered as a manceuvre, contrived mere- 
ly for the purpoſe of pre-judging the great queſtion as to their ſitting in one or in three 
chambers, the commons, inſtead of relaxing, roſe higher in their pretenſions; and grow- 
ing hourly more confident in their ſtrength, they ſeemed no longer to think it neceſſary 
to temporize, but, laying by the maſk, openly to avow no ſmall part of their deſigns, 
They maintained, as incoutrovertible axioms, that no writs could be verified but in their 
chamber, and in their preſence ; and that, until the nobles and clergy had ſubmitted to go 
through this form of verification, they were not to be conſidered as legal aſſemblies, but 
merely as a collection of individuals, who could only ſpeak, as ſuch, in their own unau- 
thorized name, but who were totally incapable of aCting for, or of aſſuming the voice of, 
their conſtituents. 


Thus were the nobles and clergy ſtopped ſhort in the very outſet of their proceedings, 
and a bar, which ſeemed inſuperable, thrown in the way of their ever acting, unleſs they 
were to ſubmit to the degradation of paſſing under the yoke prepared for them by the 
commons, and to a dereliction of rights and privileges, which they had poſſeſſed for a 
courle of ages, before a Third Eſtate had been ever thought of. But the privileged or- 
ders were weakened by internal factions, and ſtill more, perhaps, by the want of any bond 
of common concert and union, 


The queſtion, however, of coaleſcing on the ſingle point of verifying their reſpective 


3T As the phrafe, verification of powers, in the ſenſe in which it is here uſed, is unknown in this country, it may 
not be unneceſſary to obſerve, that, on the election of delegates to the States-General of France, the writ: of return, 
inſtead of being ſent to the crown-office, as in England, are immediately depoſited by the returning officers in the 
hands of the elected members, to whatever orders they may belong. Thefe writs are called pouruirs, or powers; 
and before any buſineſs could be legally tranſacted by any of the orders, each member was obliged, in a certain cere- 
monious form, to prefent his writ of election upon the table of the chamber to which he belonged. Commillaries 
werethen appointed by each order to examine the authenticity of all the writs immediate'y belonging to itſelf ; and 
until this buſineſs was finiſhed, which uſually took up ſeveral days, the States-General were deſtitute of all legal 
authority whatever. The ſanction of the commuliaries to the authenticity of the writs afforded what was called the 


verification of powers, 


powers, 
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powers, had it led to nothing farther, would ſcarcely have been worthy a conteſt ; but it 
was evidently the deſign of a conſiderable majority of the commons, to follow it up by 
the grand queſtion of amalgamating the three orders into one. Of this the great body 
of the nobles ſeem to have been aware, and to that muſt be aſcribed their determined re- 
ſiſtance to all propoſitions that were calculated to induce them to make this firſt coneeſ- 
ſion. On the other hand, a very reſpectable minority of the nobles, the leaders of which 
were the counts de Clermont Tonnerre, and de Lally- Tolendal, were decidedly of opi- 
nion, that a ſubmiſſion to act in common, on the mere point of verification, would not be 
concluſive with reſpe& to other matters; and that, even a conſent to ama/zamate for the 
purpoſe of ſettling all grand conſtitutional queſtions, would give no ſanction to a ſimilar 
claim in future aſſemblies : of this opinion, too, were M. Mounier, M. Bergalle, and 
other moderate leaders of great ability of the Third Eſtate.. 


The meetings of the commons, notwithſtanding their apparent unanimity, were, from 
the beginning, diſorderly and tumultuous in the extreme. It ſeemed, in many inſtances, as 
if the peculiar temper of the nation rendered them incapable of acting together in pub- 
lic bodies with that coolnefs, ſeriouſneſs, and gravity, which are fo neceſſary in diſcuſſ- 
ing great and important ſubjeQts, and in. forming thoſe wiſe determinations which may 
be ſuppoſed to ſtand the teſt of future diſpaſhonate examination, The vanity of the 
orators, their rage for popularity, together with the general with of the commons to ſe- 
cure the populace entirely in their intereſt, were among the cauſes which, at this time, 
gave riſe to inconveniences and evils, which no ſufficient opportunity atterwards oc- 
curred for removing. For thus early began that indefinite liberty of admiſſion, that diſte- 
gard of form and order, in admitting the ſpeCtators to be confounded with the members, 
and that unbridled licence of noiſe and clamour to the crowd, which would have been 
deemed intolerable in a theatre, and which has tince produced. fo many diſgracetul. and. 
tumultuous ſcenes in that aſſembly, 


The clergy, great numbers of whom were ſtrongly diſpoſed to join the popular party, 
agreed to name commiſſaries to treat with thoſe of the nobles and of the Third Eſtate, 
on the ſubject of verification; but the nobility, rejecting any thing that tended to a: 
compromiſe, proceeded with their ſeparate verification, and declared themlielves legally 
conſtituted, This meaſure, though itrictly conformable to ancient cuſtom, was treated 
with the moſt inlufferable contempt by the commons, and tome violent motions were 
made againſt the order of the nobles; but means were uſed to prevent the ſente of the 
aſſembly from being taken thercon. Commiſſaries were, at length, named by the Third 
Eſtate to confer with thoſe who ſhould be appointed by the clergy and nobles, on tte 
verification of writs ; but thoſe commillaries were bound by a rettricticna never to depart 
from the principle of voting by heads. On the fame day (the ninctecnth of May) the 
clergy unanimouſly voted, with great acclamation, that they renounced al exemption from 
taxes; hut added a declaration, that they were not yet conſtituted as a legal chamber; 
and 
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and they appointed their eommiſſaries to aſſiſt at the conference in the character of me- 
diators between the nobles and the Third Eſtate. The commiſſaries met, but the ne- 
gociation proved fruitleſs, and the parties ſeparated mutually diſſatisfied with each other. 


The commons, finding the nobles reſolute, determined, on the twenty- ſeventh of 
May, to ſend a deputation to the clergy, to invite them, In the name of the God of 
peace, and of the true intereſt of the nation, to unite themſelves with them in one 
general aſſembly, for the purpoſe of conſulting together on the means of reſtoring unity 
% and concord.“ It is rather ſingularſthat this ſolemn invitation, in the name of the 

- Deity, ſhould have been ſuggeſted by a man, the whole tenor of whoſe life had diſplayed 


a conſtant diſregard to the precepts of religion“. 


The miniſters now began to ſhake off that ſtupor in which they had apparently been 
involved; and the perſonal interference of the king was deemed neceſſary, in the vain 
hope of his now being able to cure thoſe evils, which he ſhould, in time, and might, 
without difficulty, have prevented, Letters were ſent in his name to the nobles 
and clergy, expreſſing his ſorrow that the difficulties which had ariſen on the verifica- 
tion of writs ſhould have retarded the meaſures which ought to have been taken for the 
happineſs of his people; and defiring that the commiſſaries might reſume their confer- 
ences, with a view to a ſpeedy accommodation. But the ſeverities produced by the con- 
teſt between the parties had already raiſed their mutual obſtinacy and animoſity to ſo great 
a height, that little moderation could be expected on either fide. The nobles, however, 
agreed to comply with the king's requiſition, with regard to the conferences; but paſſed 
a ſolemn arret, or reſolution, that the deliberation by orders, and the veto of each cham- 
ber, were eſſential to the monarchical conſtitution ; and that the nobles would conſtant. 
ly perſevere in this princi ple, as * equally neceſſary both to monarchy and freedom B, 


During the ſecond 8 M. Neckar, anxious to reconcile the parties, came 
forward with a conciliatory plan, which he read to the commiſſaries; and of which the 


principal articles were 


1. That the three orders ſhould verify their powers Wen and ſhould reciprocally 
communicate the ſame to each other. 


2. That in caſe any conteſts ſhould ariſe, commiſſioners ſhould be appointed from the 
three orders to take the ſame into conſideration, and report their opinions to their dif- 


ferent orders. 


, 32 Mirabeau, 33 Memoire du Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. 24. 
| * | 3. That 
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That ſhould the three orders not agree upon any topic in diſpute, the final deter- 
mination ſhould be referred to the king. 


This plan was ſupported by a formal meſſage from the king to each of the three orders; 
but was, in effect, only accepted by the clergy, The commons ſeemed to take it into con- 
ſideration, and the nobles declared themſelves ready to accept it; but the latter clogged 
their acceptance with the reſtriction of never departing from their recent reſolution with 

reſpe& to the ſeparation of the orders, along with ſome other modifications; and theſe, 

altogether, afforded plauſible ground to the Third Eſtate for rejecting a ſcheme which 
they would not in any caſe have adopted. Having ſignified this rejection to the nobles, 
they declared, at the ſame time, that they ſhould proceed to that ſort of meaſure which is 
underſtood in England by à call of the houſe ; that the names of the clergy and nobles 
- ſhould be called over as well as the commons; that they would then conſtitute them- 
ſelves into an a&:ve a/Jembly, and proceed on public buſineſs without them. 


Though this menace greatly alarmed the nobles, yet the great majority of them could 
by no means be prevailed upon to follow the advice of the temperate few, who uſed 
all means to perſuade them to revoke their modifications, and not by an ill: timed inflexi- 
bility to afford a pretence to the commons for carrying things to the laſt extremity. The 
leaders of the commons were ſo much afraid of their relaxing, which would prove a bar 
to the proſecution of their defigns, that they played upon their paſſions to provoke and 
confirm them in their perſeverance ; holding out that it was impoſſible the nobles could 
be guilty of ſuch a meanneſs as to retract their own reſolutions **, Their addreſs was ſuc- 
ceſsful, and the nobles played the exact game which their enemies wiſhed them to play. 


But though there was a great appearance of obſtinacy in the conduCt of the nobles on 
this occaſion, yet muſt they not be haſtily condemned for entertaining apprehenſions 
which events have, unhappily, proved to have been too well founded. Ihe arguments. 
of the minority went to prove, that the commons meant only what they profeſſed, and 
that they had no other object in view but that which they openly avowed.—* They de- 
4 ceive you, noble citizens” — ſaid M de Lally-Tolendal to his brethren—** who fell you 
« that the Third Eſtate only demand juſtice with a view to become unjuſt themſelves , that, 
« pecuniary privileges once deſtroyed, it is their intention to defiroy all honorary preregatives, to 
% aboliſh your titles, and invade your property. Never, never have thoſe enlightened und 


34 M. de Lally-Tolendal tells us, that during the diſcuſſion of this queſtion, he went to the chamber of the com- 
mons, when ſeveral of the leading mombers converted with him on the ſubject, exlibiting, at the ſame time, ſymp- 
toms of inquietude the moſt unequivocal, as to the part which the nobles wonte finally take: one of them even 
went ſo far as to ſay—““ Vll ym be mean enough to retract, and accrpt this plan, after having refufedit ” To which the 
counts aware of his motives, replied . { am much afraid we ſpall not love courage enough to canmit that act of meanneſe,” 


Memoire, p. 32, 33. 


virtudu⸗ 


* 
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« virtuous citizens, that good and benevolent people, whoſe cauſe I bear, and ever will bear, 
« in my heart, and whoſe defence ſhall be the topic of my ſpeeches never have they ha an idea 
46 of proceeding to ſuch exegſſes, ſuch impoſſible exceſſes; exceſſes of which they would them- 
« ſelves be the firſt victims] It is not much to be wondered at that aſſertions like theſe 
ſhould have tad little effect on men who, though they certainly did not poſſeſs greater 
talents than M. Lally, were certainly endowed with greater penetration and foreſight. 


While things were in this unſettled ſtate, the nobles and the commons thought it ne- 
ceſſary ſeverally to addreſs the king, each appealing to the conſtitution, and each endea- 
vouring to draw him to their fide. The king, in his letter to the nobles, gave them a 
gentle reprimand * for their want of that confidence in him, which''—he ſaid ! might 
< have prevented the preſent ſituation of affairs,” 


In the mean time the party of the commons daily gained ground amongſt the clergy ; 
and at the moment that the deputies of Poitou were called over in the hall of the afſem- 
bly, three cures of that province preſented themſelves before the Third Eſtate, with the 
writs of return in their hands. The joy and triumph occaſioned by this circumſtance 
exceeded all deſcription. The prieſts were received with loud acclamations ; they were 
embraced, and hailed as the ſaviours of France; and an account of the tranſaction was 
immediately diſpatched to Paris, with all the triumph that could have attended a Gazette 
extraordinary, conveying intelligence of a glorious victory over a foreign enemy. The 
object in this conveyance was not entirely confined tothe union which it was thought 
neceſſary to cement with that city ; the leaders of the commons looked beſides to the im- 
portance of ſuch an example, and were well aware that theſe early converts would ſoon 
be followed by a number of other cures. 


The king having exprefſed his concern at the inaQtivity of the ſtates, the commons 
preſented an addreſs, in which they aſcribed the delay in the verification of their powers 
to the obſtacles thrown in the way by the nobles, They waited, they ſaid, with the 
moſt anxious impatience for the moment of that verification, to enable them to offer a 
more ſtriking homage and token of their love for the ſacred perſon of the king, for his 
auguſt family, and their devotion to his intereſts, which were always inſeparable from 
thoſe of the nation. The ſolicitude his majeſty experienced at the ination of the ſtates 
afforded a freſh 2 of the deſire which animated his breaſt to 5 the happineſs 
of France. 


They told the king, that his faithful commons would never forget what they owed to 
him; and would never loſe ſight of the natural alliance between the throne and the peo- 
ple, againſt ariſtocracies, under whatever form, whoſe power would only be eſtabliſhed 
on the ruins of the regal authority and the public happineſs : the French people, whoſe 
glory it had beea at all times to loye their king, would eyer be ready to ſhed their blood 


and 
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and laviſh their property in defence of the genuine principles of the monarchy: from the 
yery firſt moment that the inſtructions received by their deputies would permit them to 
expreſs a national wiſh, he would Judge whether the repreſentatives of his commons did 
not prove themſelves the moſt anxious of his ſubjects to maintain the rights, the honours, 
the dignities of the throne, to conſolidate the public engagements, and to reſtore the 
credit of the nation. 


The king, in reply, expueſſes his ſatisfaction at their profeſſions of attachment to the 
— ; obſeryed that all the orders of the ſtate had an equal claim to his favour, and 
might equally rely on his kindneſs and proteCtion, and recommended the commons ſpeedily 
to ſecond, with a ſpirit of prudence and of peace, the accompliſhment of the benefits 
he was impatient to confer on his people, and which they confidently expected from his 
ſentiments in their favour, | 


Five weeks had now elapſed ſince the meeting of the States-general, and not one ſtep 
had yet been taken, tending to promote the national proſperity, which was the ſole ob- 
je of the convention. All this delay and inaction being charged by the commons to 
the obſtinacy of the nobles, the credulous public gave implicit belief to the accuſation, 
without examining into its juſtice. It was never conſidered that the commons had com- 
menced the attack, by attempting to ſtrip them of the privilege of verifying their own 
writs ; that they {till perſiſted in this claim with the moſt invincible pertinacity, as well 
as in another, which they now ſupported, and which was equally novel, and infinitely 
more dangerous, that of compelling them to fit and vote in one common aſſembly ; theſe 
favourable circumſtances being of no avail, where the judges, determined to condemn, 
would neither liſten to argument nor evidence, the former unpopularity of the nobles 
was now changed throughout the kingdom to abſolute deteſtation and abhorrence. 


Independent of the mental irritation naturally produced by a ſenſe of this odium, 
which they conceived to be wholly unmerited, and that which aroſe from their daily con- 
teſts with the commons, they were ſtill farther provoked, and more ſenſibly touched, by 
the number of pamphlets which were now already publiſhed, and circulated with incre- 
dible diligence through every part of the kingdom, propoſing to the people—a doctrine 
always highly captivating to the multitude—a total abolition of all diſtinctions of blood 
and rank. The moſt celebrated of theſe pamphlets, was that written by Mirabeau, in an- 
ſwer to the biſhop of Langres, who had propoſed the formation of two afſemblies, upon 
the ſame principle with the houſes of lords and commons of England, to preſerve the 
equilibrium of the conſtitution, and to act as a mutual controul upon each other. 

Ff - Under 


34 It is curious to obſerve the contradictory ſentiments of that extraordinary charafter, Mirabean, on this as 
well as on many other grand political queſtions, In his © Letter to the Batavians,” he faid, that the Engliſh nation 
| Was 
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Under all theſe circumſtances of irritation and alarm, and continually preſſed by the art- 
ful ſcheme of ſuppreſſed hoſtility, which was regularly conducted by their enemies, it 
would not have been wonderful that the nobility ſhould have been driven into haſty mea- 
ſures, nor even, under the influence of paſſion, that they ſhould have miſtaken, as they 


did, the proper means of defence, by ill- timing the ſeaſons of conceſſion or r firmneſs®. 


The commons, having completed the verification of their own writs, as well as of 
thoſe appertaining to the great body of Cures, who had joined them, became fo ſenſible of 
their ſtrength, that they determined to conſtitute themſelves into an active aſſembly, 
Great debates then aroſe upon the new and comprehenſive title, which it would be pro- 
per for them to aſſume. Several were propoſed, and among them the following long but mo- 
derate one, by M. Mounier : The majority of the deputies, deliberating in the abſence 
of the minority, duly invited.” This would not anſwer the deſign; many others 


were propoſed and rejected; at length the appel lation of ¶ emblee Nationale, ſuggeſted 


by M. Le Grand, was received with great applauſe, as a title the moſt calculated of any 
that was thought of to _ an idea, that all the powers of the nation were concen- 


trated j in that ſingle body“. 


The democratic members of the aſſembly were now unceaſing in their zeal, to infuſe 
that tumultuous ſpirit, which operated with great violence upon themſelves, into the 
minds of the public at large. The vicinity of Paris, and the diſpoſition of its inhabi- 


rants, afforded them the faireſt poſſible ground of _ — the ſueceſs of their opera- 
tions 


was wore worthy of pity than of envy ; and that it would ſoon be reduced, by its ſyflem of counter-poiſes, to the flothfulneſi of 
. But in his Courier de Provence, publiſhed at a ſubſequent period, he promulgated a very difterent 
opinion; he there expressly acknowledged, that the Engliſh conſtitution, © had been in a conſtant ſtate of ameli- 
<.oration, that perſonal liberty was more reſpected in England, than in any other country; that a century of hap- 
'* pineſs and tranquillity had given to the En; iſh government adegree of authority of which the moſt beautiful theory 
« was deflitute; and that wiſe men would always admire its preflical , which were ſuperior to the ſublime 
* theories of the French Utopians.” Caurier de Provence, 36941. 

35 The count de Lally-Tolendal, in his memorial, which was written at the cloſe of the year 1989, adverting to 
this period, ſays, © There doubtleſs exiſted a ſecret project of annihilating the nobility, and of overturning the mon- 
« archy; but the projectors of this ſcheme were not yet in a ſituation te dare to promulgate their intentions. 
« The knowledge of the project was confined to the fow minds which had given birth to it; the reſt, even in the 
« midſt of exaggerated pretenſions, and private iptrigues, had not yet been inſected with this ſyſtem ; they had 


1 neither been deceived, ſeduced, nor intimidated. There is an effential difference between the ſpeeches and publi- 
: « cations of that period, and thoſe which have ſince been iſſued and pronounced; and few principles have been 


« 2dvanced of late, which do not ſtand contradicted by the principles which the commons formerly broached.” P. 21. 
36 It is worthy of remark, that, only eleven days before, the commiſſaries appointed by the\Third Eftate to | 


hold a conference with thoſe of the nobles, made this expreſs declaration, in the name of the commons :—© No one 


« chamber can diſpoſe F the national autherity, unleſs it bas been entrufted to it by the nation itſelf, united and prefided by the ling. 
« It is manifeft that the clergy are not the nation ; that the nobility are net the| nation; that the Third Eſtate, though including the 
4 mumercus part of the nation, is not itſelf the nation entire, The facts oppoſed to us have m weight, when compared with 
« Srunciples ſo fimple and ſo rations!” —Proces-verbal des Conferences, Seance dn 6 juin, Page 194. 
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tions was accordingly ſo great, as in ſome inſtances, perhaps, to exceed their own wiſhes. 
The ſpectators now not only filled the galleries appropriated to their reception, and all 


open places in the aſſembly, every day, but, bidding defiance to every appearance of de - 


corum and order, intermingled with the members, crowded and diſturbed them on their 
ſeats, and began to take an open ſhare in the debates. Thoſe members, who were more 


moderate than they wiſhed, whether ſuch. moderation was ſhewn by their ſpeeches, mo- - 
tions, or votes, were hooted, hiſſed, reviled, and menaced, in the groſſeſt terms and. 
moſt outrageous manner. Liſts of the voters were openly taken upon every queſtion, in 


which thoſe who voted contrary to the wiſhes of the ſpeCtators were ſtigmatized with 


the title of enemies to their country; and theſe liſts being tranſmitted with the utmoſt. 


diſpatch to Paris, were there printed and circulated with incredible alacrity. Among 

thoſe branded with this odious and dangerous character, and whoſe names were thus holden 
out to the public, and tranſmitted to poſterity with infamy, were all the members who 
voted for a title leſs aſſumptive of ſovereignty, than that of National Aſſembly *. 


This conduct was by no means calculated to induce the nobles to change their mode 
of proceeding. M. de Monteſquiou moved, that they ſhould invite the clergy to join 
them, and conſtitute themſelves into an upper-houſe. This motion, however, which was 
certainly a rational one, was violently oppoſed, and almoſt unanimouſly rejected; and 
the nobles, before they ſeparated, voted a ſtrong addreſs to the king, juſtifying their own 
conduct, accuſing the commons, and ſtrongly animadverting on their unlimited aſſump- 
tion of authority, in the firſt act of their reign, after they had voted and acclaimed 
themſelves ſovereigns. The act they alluded to was the publication of a decree, relative 


to the exiſting public taxes; in which, after ſtating that difficulties might be raiſed upon 


the payment of impoſts, ** the more ſerious as they would be founded upon a principle 
„ conſtitutional and ſacred, acknowledged by the king, and ſolemnly proclaimed by all 


« the aſſemblies of the nation; a principle which forbids all levying of contributions 
% without the formal conſent of the repreſentatives of the nation; and conſidering - 


that the contributions, as they are now levied in the kingdom, not- having been con- 


« ſented to by the nation, are all illegal, and conſequently null, in their creation, exten 


“ fon, or prolongation ; the National Aſſembly declares, that it | conſents proviſorily, 
4 for the nation, that the taxes, or contributions, though illegally eſtabliſhed and levied, 


« ſhall continue to be levied in the ſame manner that they have hitherto been, until the 
** day only of the ſeparation of this aſſemibly; they then added, that the taxes were 


27 11 is a ſingular fact, that the very day on which the deputies of the Third Eftate affamed to themſelves the 


whole legiſlative authority, was the firſt on which this iniquitous meaſure was adopted; a meaſore than which 
none moro fatal to the freedom of ſuffrage and debate was ever enforced, with reſpect to any public aſſembly, 


' Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mownier, p. 7, 
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to ceaſe, if not re-granted by the aſſembly ; and declared that © they put the creditors of 
66: _ State under the "_ w the honour and prey une: | of the French' nation.” 


It muſt be obſeryed, that no ſtatute or law had ever been paſſed, to render thoſe con- 
tributions null and illegal which were now deelared to be ſo; that, on the contrary, con- 
tributions had been impoſed and levied by the crown in the ſame manner, in all ages, 
without its authority being queſtioned ; ſo that this decree was in every ſenſe an ex poſt 
facto law, and that ey paſſed by vary a part wo the legiſlature. 


But though the nobles were fully aware of the danger of affording, wy their June, 
a ſanction to ſuch proceedings, the clergy betrayed a very different diſpoſition. The 
party who had ſided with the commons had newly attained a majority; and that final 
deciſion was only retarded by the influence of the archbiſhop of Paris, who, when it, 
at length, took place, joined in a ſtrong proteſt againſt it? the coriſequence was, that 
though he was a prelate of reſpectable character, and his charities to the poor were ſo ex- 
tenſive as to exceed all cuſtomary limits, he was, ſome days after, purſued with all the 
violence of popular fury, attacked'in the ſtreets of Verſailles, inſulted, and his life en- 
dangered» He was reſoued with ſome difficulty; and it was on this occafion that the 
troops firſt! refuſed” to act, againſt their fellow-citizens. «© This was the firſt inſtance. 
in which the French army aſſumed the power of judging for themſelyes on all public 
a wagt as well as on all caſes of NY 3 . 
-The kings . hitherto erifting to M. Neckat's promiſes of an eaſy and happy reign, 
had granted every thing that was required in favour of the Third Eſtate, and who ſeemed in 
_ himſelf more diſpoſed co them than to the nobles, finding all his hopes diſappointed, and far- 
theralarmedat the haſty ſtrides towards ſupreme power, which the commons were making, 
began to heſitate in his proceedings, and, perhaps, to queſtion the wiſdom and propriety | 
of his paſt-eonduQt ; this change of ſentiment could not eſcape the obſervation of thoſe. 
about him, and he was ſoon ſurrounded by the party of the princes, who alone wiſhed to 
preſerve the power of the crown undiminiſhed ; by the diſcontented nobles, who only 
ſided occaſionally with the court, being as much diſpoſed to preſcribe limits to the royal 
authority as the commons themſelves, though not in an equal degree; and by all thoſe 
of the different orders, who were diſſatisfied with the preſent ſtate of things, and wiſhed 
to preſerye the ancient ſyſtem of ſeparate chambers, and voting by orders. 


All theſe coaleſced in endeavouring to profit by the preſent change in the king s diſpo= 
fition ; nor did they want ſtrong grounds of argument to confirm his new ſentiments, 
and increaſe his alarm. They deſired him to obſerve, that thoſe leaders of faction, not 
content with taking the power of future taxation into their own hands, had boldly de- 
cided, without one poſitive law to ſupport them, that all the exiſting taxes were illegal; 


a poſi- 
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a poſition whieh tended directly to ſet up the indefinite rights of nature above all the 
poſitive laws of the land. May you not then well expect (ſaid they) that their next de- 
claration will hold out, as a ſacred and conſtitutional principle, that legiſlation, as well 
as taxation, belongs by inherent right to the people, and, therefore, that every law now” 
obeyed by the French is null and illegal, and, to make it otherwiſe, it mult be re · voted 
by theſe: ſelf-conſtituted ſovereigns? 


Council aſter council was holden at Marly, whither the court had retired for a week, 
but the natural effects of weakneſs, diſorder, and faction were ſo predominant, that they. 
could not agree in any thing. At length it was thought adviſeable that the king ſhoulg? 
recur to the ancient method of. holding @ royal /e/ion. The plan was, accordingly, fixed, 
and the day appointed.. | | 


— 


It would ſeem that ſome over-ruling fatality was at this time to counteract anu fruſ- 
trate all the meaſures and deſigns of the court and miniſters ; as if wiſdom itſelf would! 
be immediately perverted into folly under their treatment, and the moſt wholeſome nou- 
riſnment inſtantly become a poiſon in their hands. Nothing could have been more in- 
nocent, ſimply in itſelf, than this meaſure; and it might poſſibly have been of ſome uſe: 
But through the unaccountable and unexampled blindneſs, folly, raſnneſs, and violence 
with which it was conducted, it was rendered an immediate, and no inefficient inſtru+- 
ment, in the ruin of the monarchy, and the ſubverſion of government. 


The hall in which the Third Eſtate held their aſſembly being much larger than any 
of the other chambers; it had from the beginning been the place where the king met and 
harangued the States. Without the ſmalleſt communication to that aſſembly of what 
was doneor intended; without letter or notice of any fort to their preſident; without the 
ſmalleſt preparatory addreſs or management, a party of guards took poſſeſſion of their: 
hall, in the morning of the twentieth of June. Workmen were ſent in to erect a. 
throne for the king; the royal ſeſhon was forinally. proclaimed by the heralds; and NI. 
Bailly, the preſident, with other members of the commons, were repulſed, without cere- 
mony or explanation, from their own door. | 1 FL E, 

The commons, apprehending nothing leſs than an immediate diſſolution, and ſeeing at 
once all the dangers to which the more obnoxious part of them might be expoſed, were 
naturally inflamed with reſentment, and in that paſſion hurried on foot, through a vio- 
lent ſtorm of rain, to an old tennis-court, where, with equal ſpirit and firmneſs, they 
bound themſelves by a ſolemn oath never to part until the conflitution was completed. The 
affecting ſpeCtacle of ſix hundred repreſentatives of the nation being driven to the ex- 
tremity of encountering ſuch weather, in ſuch a manner, and of ſtanding bareheaded, . 
under all its inclemency, while they were taking this awful oath, could not but excite 
the greateſt, and, indeed, the moſt uniyerſal indignation againſt the court, Had the united 
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talents and genius of all the miniſters been combined,.in contriving a ſcheme to render 
the king odious, and to bind the people more indiſſolubly to the commons, it is more 
than probable they could not have found one more effectual for either purpoſe; while 


we the ſmalleſt portion'of prudence or diſcretion would have prevented ny ill bn Wea 


 whaterer, 25 


M. Mounier—one of the moſt virtuous men in the aſſembly, and who had exerted 
Himſelf, from the firſt, with the greateſt ability, to procure a moderate reform of govern- 
ment, but whoſe integrity induced him afterwards to quit them, when he perceived what 
courſe the violent leaders were purſuing—was the propoſer and framer of this oath. He 
has ſince declared that he propoſed it in order to prevent that moſt om of all mea- 
Cures, the aſſembly's transferring itſelf to Paris, 


The following day produced a ſcene of a different nature, but of no all. impor- 
tance in the preſent ſtate of things. The majority of the clergy, having deter- 
mined to join the Third Eſtate, met in the choir of the church of Saint Louis, while 


che commons aſſembled in the body of the church, After ſome meſſages to adjuſt cere- 
monials, the ſeparating doors flew open, the clergy, with their preſident, the archbiſhop 


of Vienne, at their head, advanced, while the commons roſe to receive them; the two 
preſidents embraced, and ſat down by each other; the loudeſt ſhouts of applauſe, and 


the moſt pathetic effuſions of eloquence, celebrated, what was then 185 the happy re- 


conciliation of two of the diſcordant orders of citizens. 


The commons, emboldened by the junction of theſe new allies, whom they ſo lately 
conſidered as enemies, waited with confidence and redoubled courage for the opening of 


the royal ſeſſion. On the tweaty-third of June the king aſcended the throne which had 


been prepared for him, * addreſſed the States in the following * 


» # 
4 


_ Gentlemen, at the time I took the reſolution of aſſembling you; when I had ſur- 


mounted all the difficulties which had threatened a convocation of my States; when I 
«© had, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, even pre- conceived the deſires of the nation, 


in manifeſting beforehand my wiſhes for its welfare; I thought to have done every 


thing which depended upon myſelf for the good of my people. 


« Tt ſeemed to me, that you had only to finiſh the work which I had begun, and the 
% nation expected impatiently the moment, when, in conjunction with the beneficent 
% views of its ſovereign, and the enlightened zeal of its repreſentatives, it was about to 
enjoy that proſperity and happineſs which ſuch an union ought to afford. 


« The States-General have now been opened more than two months, and have not 


« yet even agreed on the preliminaries of their operations. Inſtead of that ſource of 
1 harmony 


— 
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« harmony which ſhould ſpring from a love of their country, a moſt fatal diviſion 
« ſpreads an alarm over every mind. I am willing to believe, and I ſhall be happy to 
« find, that the diſpoſition of Frenchmen is not changed: but, to avoid reproaching any 
«- of you, I ſhall conſider, that the renewal of the States- General after ſo long a period, 
« the turbulence which preceded it; the object of this aſſembly, ſo different from that 
« of your anceſtors, and many other circumſtances, have led you to an oppoſition, and 
« to prefer pretenſions to which you are not entitled. 


% ] owe it to the welfare of my kingdom, I owe it to myſelf, to put an end to theſe 
<« fatal diviſions, It is with this reſolution, gentlemen, that I aſſemble you once more 
« around me—I do it as the common father of all my people! do it as the defender 
« of my kingdom's laws ;—that I may recall to your memory the true ſpirit of your con- 
« ſtitution, and reſiſt thoſe attempts which have been aimed againſt it. 


« But, gentlemen, after having already eſtabliſhed the reſpective rights of the differ- 
« ent orders, I expe from the zeal of the two principal claſſes, I expe from their at- 
„ tachment to my perſon, I expect from the knowledge they have of the preſſing ur- 
« gencies of the ſtate, that, in thoſe matters which concern the general good, they 
« ſhould be the firſt to propoſe a re- union of conſultation and opinion, which I conſider 
&« as neceſſary in the preſent criſis, and which ought to take place for the general welfare 
„ of the kingdom.“ 


The king then produced the following paper, entitled, a declaration of his inten- 
tions, which was read to the States-General. — | 


1. No new impoſt ſhall be eſtabliſhed, no old one ſhall be prorogued beyond the term 
fixed by the laws, without the conſent of the repreſentatives of the nation. 


2. All new impoſts that may be eſtabliſhed, or old ones that may be prorogued, ſhall 
ceaſe the moment the firſt aſſembly of the States, ſubſequent to ſuch eſtabliſhment or pro- 
rogation, ſhall meet. | 


3. As loans might lead to the neceſſity of an augmentation of impoſts, none ſhall take 
place without the conſent of the States-General, provided, however, that in caſe of war, 
or other national danger, the ſovereign ſhall have the power to borrow without delay, as- 


far as a hundred millions ?, for it is the king's intention never to ſuffer the ſafety of his em- 
pire to depend on any one. 


4. The States-General will examine with care the ſtate of the finances; and they will 


aſk for all the elucidations that may be neceſſary to give them a thorough knowledge of 
the ſubject. 


39 Of livret; about four millions, one hundred and ſixty thouſand pounds ſterling. The 
5 
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5B . The account of the revenue and the expenditure ſhall be publiſhed every year, in a 
iform to be pretcribed by the States - General, and approved by the king. 


6. The ſums appropriated to each department ſhall be determined in a manner fixed 
and invariable; and the king ſubjects, to this general rule, the * which are deſtined 


to the ſupport of his houſhold, 


| | 7. It is the king's will, that, for the purpoſe of fixing the different expences of the 
3 tate, the neceſſary diſpoſitions for that purpoſe be pointed out to him by the States - General, 
And his majeſty will adopt them, provided they accord with the royal dignity, and with 

chat celerity which the public ſervice requires. 


8. The repreſentatives of a nation, faithful to the laws of honour and probity, will 
ſanction no violations of public engagements : and the king expects that they will confirm 
Aud conſolidate, iu the moſt authentic manner, the confidence of the creditors of the ſtate. 


9. When the avowed declarations of the clergy and nobles to renounce their pecuniary 
privileges ſhall have been realiſed by their deliberations, it is the king's intention to ſanc- 
tion them, and no longer to ſuffer the exiſtence of any kind of privilege or diſtinction in 
the payment of pecuniary contributions, 


10. It is the king's will, that, for the purpoſe of enforcing this ſalutary diſpoſition, the 
wery name of Taz/le be aboliſhed throughout the kingdom, and that that impoſt be united 
either to the twentieth, or any other territorial impoſt, or elſe replaced in ſome other 
way, ſo that a juſt and equal proportion be obſerved, without diſunQion of ſtation, rank, 


or birth. 


11. Ut is the king's will, that the right of Frane- fe be aboliſhed the moment that the 
revenue and expences of the ſtate ſhall be exactly balanced. 


12. All property, without exception, ſhall be invariably reſpected; and his majeſty 
expreſsly comprehends under the name of property, the tenths, hundredths, rents, rights, 
and duties, feudal and ſcignorial, and, generally, all uſeful or honorary rights and prero- 
gatives, attached to eſtates and fiefs, or belonging to individuals. | 


13. The two firſt orders of the ſtate ſhall continue to enjoy their exemption from 

| perſonal charges ; but the king wiſhes the States-General to deviſe ſome means for con- 

. venting charges of this deſcription into pecuniary contributions, when all the orders of 
che ate ſhall be equally ſubje to them. 


14. It 


M. IHo URET, 
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14. It is his majeſty's intention to determine, after the opinion of the States - General, 
what employment and places ſhall, in future, preſerve the privilege of ennobling their 


poſſeſſors. His majeſty, notwithſtanding, agreeably to the right which is inherent 
in his crown, will grant letters of nobility to ſuch of his ſubjects as, by ſervices ren- 


dered to the king and ſtate, may have proved themſelves worthy of ſuch a reward. 


15. The king, deſirous to ſecure the perſonal liberty of all citizens on a ſolid and per- 
manent footing, invites the States-General to ſeek and propoſe to him the beſt means of 
conciliating the abolition of thoſe orders, known by the name of Lettres de Cachet, con- 
ſiſtently with the maintenance of public ſafety, and the precautions neceſſary to be 
taken, in certain: caſes, either to preſerve the honour of families, to repreſs with celerity 
the firſt efforts of ſedition, or to ſave the ſtate from the effects of a criminal correſpon- 


dence with foreign powers, 


16. The States-General will examine and communicate to his majeſty the moſt proper 
means of conciliating the liberty of the preſs, with the reſpect due to the religion, the 
manners, and the honour, of the citizens. 


17. Provincial ſtates ſhall be eſtabliſhed in the different provinces or generalities of 
the kingdom, of which two-tenths ſhall be eccleſiaſtical members, and a part of that 
number neceſſarily choſen from the epifcopal order; r —_ and five- 
tenths, members of the Third Eſtate, 


18, The members of theſe provincial ſtates ſhall be freely elected by the reſpective 
orders, and a certain proportion of ye ſhall be mung to In. a man | either for 
an elector or a deputy. 1 


19. The deputies of theſe provincial ſtates ſhall deliberate in common on all buſineſs, 
agreeably to the cuſtom which prevails in the provincial nn which they are in- 
tended to replace. 


20. An intermediate commiſſion, choſen by the ſtates, ſhall manage the affairs of the 
province, in the intervals that ſhall occur between the different ſeſſions; and theſe inter- 
mediate commiſſions, on which the whole weight of reſponſibility ſhall reſt, ſhall have 
delegates, appointed either by themſelves ſolely, or by the provincial ſtates, 


21. The ſtates-general ſhall communicate to the king their deſigns with reſpeA to the 
other parts of the internal organization of the provincial ſtates, and to the ſelection of 
forms applicable to the election of members of that aſſembly. 


G g 22. Independent 
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22. Independent of the objects of adminiſtration with which the provincial aſſemblies 
are entruſted, the king will confide to the provincial ſtates the government of the hoſpi- 
tals, priſons, poor-houſes, and receptacles for foundlings ; the inſpection of municipal 
expenditure; the ſuperintendance of the foreſts ; the preſervation and ſale of woods, and 


of all other objects which may, with greater convenience and utility, be managed by 
the provinces. 


23. Thediſputes which have ariſen in the provinces where ancient ſtates ſtill exiſt, and 
the objections which have been ſtarted to the conſtitution of thoſe aſſemblies, ought to 
fix the attention of the States- General, who will make known to his majeſty the juſt 
and wiſe diſpoſitions which it may be expedient to adopt, for the eſtabliſhment of per- 
manent order in the adminiſtration of ſuch provinces. 


24. The king invites the States-General to employ themſelves in deviſing means for 
turning the royal domains to the greateſt advantage ; and alſo to impart to him their ideas 
on the proper conduct to be obſerved with regard to ſuch of the domains as are 


mortgaged. 


25. The States-General will take into their conſideration the project which his majeſ- 
ty has long ſince conceived for removing the cuſtom-houſes to the frontiers of the 
kingdom, in order that the moſt perfect freedom may preyail in the internal circulation of 
national or foreign merchandize. 


26. His majeſty is deſirous that the bad effects of the duty upon alt, and the impor- 
tance of that branch of the revenue, may be carefully diſcuſſed ; and that, at all events, 
means may, at leaſt, be deviſed for rendering the collection of it leſs burdenſome. 


227. His majeſty alſo wills that the advantages and inconveniences of the aids and 
other impoſts be attentively examined; but without loſing fight of the abſolute neceſſity 
of eſtabliſhing an exact balance between the revenue and the expences of the ſtate. 


28. Agreeably to the wifh which the king expreſſed, in his declaration of the twenty- 
third of September laſt, his majeſty will examine with the moſt ſcrupulous attention 
the projects that ſhall be communicated to him relative to the adminiſtration of * 
and to the means of ** the eivil and criminal laws. 


29. The king wills chat the laws, which he ſhall have cauſed to be promulgated during 
the ſitting and after the advice, or agreeably to the wiſhes, of the States-General, expe- 
rience in their regiſtration and execution no kind of delay or obſtacle, throughout the 


whole extent of his kingdom. 
30. It 
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30. It is his majeſty's will, that the Corvee, ſor the making and repair of the _ be 
totally and perpetually aboliſhed in his kingdom. 


31. The king deſires that the abolition of the Droit de main morte, of which his ma- 
jeſty has ſet the example in his own domains, may be extended throughout France; and 
that ſome means may be deviſed for providing ſuch indemnity as may be due to the noble- 
men who are in poſſeſſion of this right. 


32, His majeſty will forthwith make known to the States-General the regulations he 
is about to adopt for the purpoſe of reſtraining the Capitaineries; and for giving, by ſuck 
reſtrictions on what more immediately affects his perſonal enjoyments, a freſh teſtimony 
of his loye for his people. 


33. The king invites the States-General to conſider every circumſtance attending the 
drawing of the militia, and to adopt proper means for reconciling what is neceſſary for 
the defence of the ſtate with the relief which his majeſty is anxious to procure for his 
ſubjects. a” 


34. The kings wills that all the diſpoſitions of public order, and of beneficence to- 
wards his people, which his majeſty ſhall have ſanctioned during the preſent ſeſſion of 
the States- General, thoſe, among others, which relate to perſonal liberty, to the equali- 
ty of contributions, and to the eſtabliſhment of provincial ſtates, may never be changed 
without the conſent of the three orders, ſeparately taken, His majeſty places them be- 
fore-hand on the liſt of national property, which it is his wiſh to ſecure, as * as every 
other ſpecies of property, in the moſt authentic manner. 


35. His majeſty, after reminding the States- General of the neceſſity of directing, in 
concert with him, their attention to great objects of public utility, and to every thing 
which can contribute to the happineſs of his people, declares, in a manner the moſt expreſs 
that he will preſerve entire, and without the ſmalleſt reſtriction, the inſtitution of the army, as 
well as all authority, police, and power, over the military, the ſame as has ever been enjoyed, 
by all the kings of France. 


Previous to the production of this piece, another paper was read by the keeper of the 


ſeals, in which his majeſty declared the three diſtinct orders to be the only true repreſen⸗ 
tatives of the nation; that their deliberations therefore were to be ſeparate, though, on 


39 A French author has obſerved that © This declaration, a little modified, might become the Magna Charta of the 
French people. and a bad king would certainly never have granted it, until he had loſt many battles,” 


Gg 2 ſubjecte 
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ſubjects of general utility, they might, with his conſent, be in common ; but he ſaid, that 
from theſe he expreſsly excepted whatever might regard the form to be given tothe next 
aſſembly of the States, the ancient conſtitutional rights of the three orders, and the ſignorial 
property and honorary prerogatives of the nobility and clergy ; but he, at the ſame time, 
declared his deſire, that, in the public contributions and taxes, all pecuniary diſtinctions 


and privileges ſhould ceaſe. 


The king cloſed the Seance by ſaying “ You have heard the reſult of my wiſhes; 
« they are conformable to an ardent deſire to promote the public good; and if, from any 
* fatality, and contrary to my hopes, you ſhould abandon me in ſo laudable an enter- 
« prize; alone, I will conſider myſelf to be the true repreſentative of my people; alone, 
« J will ſeek their happineſs; and, as I know the inſtructions you have received, and the 
« perfect accord that exiſts in the views of the greateſt part of the nation and my inten- 
« tions, I will have all the confidence that ſo uncommon a harmony ought to obtain, 
« and go forward to the object I would arrive at, with the courage and firmneſs ſuth 
« confidence ſhould inſpite. Reflect, gentlemen, that none of your plans, none of your 
4c reſolutions, can have the force of laws without my ſpecial approbation. I am the 
natural guarantee of your reſpective rights, and the three orders of the ſtate may rely 
« on my impartiality. Any diſplay of miſtruſt on your part, would be manifeſtly an 
* at of injuſtice to me. It is only I, as yet, who have done every thing for the public 
« welfare ; and it, perhaps, has ſeldom happened, that the only ambition of a ſovereign has 
« been to obtain of his ſubjects agreement among themſelves, in accepting the adyantages 
« which he offers them. 


1 J order you, gentlemen, to ſeparate immediately; to meet again to-morrow, each 
« order in its reſpective chamber, and to re-commence your proceedings. I order the 
1 grand- maſter of the ceremonies to Fore your halls accordingly.” —The king then 
roſe, and quitted the * 


Whoever attentively conſiders the king's * declaration of his intentions,” muſt ac- 
knowledge that, whatever imperfections it poſſeſſed, conſidered as a ſcheme of govern- 
ment; whatever objections ſome of its parts were perhaps liable to, and whatever de- 
ficiencies certainly remained to be ſupplied in others, it preſented ſuch an amelioration of 
the conſtitution, ſuch a ſalutary plan for ſecuring the freedom of the ſubject, and the 
property of individuals, that, inſtead of being rejected with contempt, it ought to have 
been received with joy and gratitude, by every true patriot and real friend to his country. 
Its great fault was the dictatorial ſtile of its compoſition, and the too frequent introduc- 
tion of the © king's will;“ and its application, without management, in too harſh and ab- 
folute a manner, in enforcing the injunctions. But what man, circumſtanced as the 
members of the national aſſembly then mare, and ſituated as the kingdom then was— 

what 
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what man, who had the good of his country at heart, would have fo far quarrelled with 
the mode of introduction, as to reject the matter introduced, when calculated to promote 
the moſt beneficial purpoſes? Who would wiſh to imitate the conduct of a ſick child, 
that caſts away the medicine that would reſtore health, becauſe nauſeous to the palate, - 
or adminiſtered in an unpleaſant form? 


The arti-le which related to perſonal ſecurity was cenſured as not being ſufficiently 
explicit in the cauſe of liherty ; but ſurely the States had it in their power to demand 
the moſt effective Habeas Corpus AF that could be framed ; and, if the king refuſed to 
comply—which did not even admit of a ſuppoſition—not to grant a ſingle ſubſidy un- 

til he did. 


But what tended moſt to alienate the minds of the commons from the propoſed regu- 
lations, was certain reſtrictions contained in the paper read by the keeper of the ſeals, 
previous to the publication of the king's © intentions.” This paper was entitled The: 
« king's declaration, concerning the preſent ſeſſion of the States-General;” and the re- 
ſtrictions principally related to the relative and diſtin limits and functions of the re- 
ſpective orders. One clauſe ran thus—** The king wills, that the diſtinction of the 
a three orders ſhould be preſerved entire, as eſſentially connected with the conſtitution ;. 
&« and that the deputies freely elected by each of the three orders, forming three cham- 
« bers, deliberating by orders, but having a right, with the ſovereign's approbation, to 
« agree on deliberations in common, can alone be conſidered as the repreſentative body of 
« the nation; conſequently the king declares null the deliberations taken by the depu- 
ties on the ſeventeenth of this month, as well as all others that may have followed: 
« it.” However diſguſting ſuch a mode of promulgating the royal will might be deem- 
ed, whoever conſiders, with a mind unwarped by prejudice, the regulations announced: 
by this clauſe, muſt avow that they breathed the true ſpirit of the conſtitution, and that. 
they were ſanCtioned by the preſcription of centuries; the former part of the clauſe, 
therefore, is merely declaratory, and the latter part, which can alone be conſidered as: 
bearing any reſemblance to a poſitive enacting clauſe, appears to be a neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the firſt: for if the three orders could alone conſtitute the repreſentative body 
of the nation, it is evident that no one of them was competent to any exerciſe of legiſ- 
lative power, and that any attempt of that kind muſt be. an unwarrantable aſſumption of 
authority, a direct and flagrant uſurÞation, pregnant with the moſt dangerous conſe- 
quences. This being admitted, who was to ſupply a remedy for the evil, who was to 
correct the uſurpation? Undoubtedly the king, who, until the States were duly and le- 
gally conſtituted, was the only guardian of the conſtitution, entruſted with ſufficient 
power, and whoſe indiſpenſable duty it was, to ſecure it from invaſion or attack. 


Another article prohibited, for the ſake of good order, of decency, and of the freedom. 
of deliberating and voting, that any ſpectators ſhould in future be permitted to aſſiſt at: 
the deliberations of the ſtates, 

Though. 
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Though no reſtriction was ever more abſolutely neceſſary, none was ever more unpo- 
pular than this; the clamorous, ſcandalous, and daring behaviour of the ſpeRators had, 
from the beginning, exceeded all bounds of order and decorum ; and the enormity con- 
tinued every day to encreaſe, until at length no member could yenture to ſpeak or vote, 
according to his opinion, if in that he differed from the crowd by whom he was ſurround- 
ed, without enduring the groſſeſt abuſe and moſt outrageous threats upon the ſpot, and 

+ - encountering imminent danger to his perſon and life aſterwards. But the popular leaders 
of the commons knew too well the benefits to be derived from having ſuch a crowded 
4 ſeminary of faction“ immediately at their call and command, as well as their uſeful - 
neſs in immediately diſſeminating through the capital all the novel and bold aſſertions and 
doctrines, which they either gathered from the moſt violent harangues in the aſſembly, 
or which ſprang from their own factious and turbulent diſpoſition, to riſque, on any ac- 
count, the loſs of ſuch faithful auxiliaries, who immediately directed the ſentiments of 
near a million of people, and the influence of whoſe opinions and conduct extended to 
every part of the kingdom, 


Had the commons, at this period, diſplayed that conciliatory diſpoſition which was 
-beſt calculated to promote the attainment of the grand object for which they were con- 
vened ; had they ſacrificed to the accompliſhment of that object all perſonal animoſities 
and reſentment, all views of private ambition, all inferior conſiderations of whatever 
deſcription, and from whatever ſource they were derived, it is certain that the king had 
marked out for them a plan, by the purſuit of which they might have ſecured, on the 
broad and permanent baſis of rational freedom, the welfare and happineſs of their con- 
ſtituents, and the general proſperity of the ſtate. That the plan required numerous mo- 
difications, additions, and extenfions, is indiſputably true ; but it is not leſs true that the 
king would have ſanctioned with his approbation any alterations that would have tended 
to render it complete and perfect. He expreſsly ſaid to the States. 1 do not mean to cir- 
* cumſeribe your zeal in the circle I have traced, as I will adopt with pleaſure WHATEVER 
* may be propoſed by the States-General FOR THE PUBLIC WELFARE,” What a glo- 
rious field was here opened to them ! a field in which harmony and order might have ac- 
companied regulation and reform, and in which the fair plant of liberty might have flou- 
riſhed—unchecked by the noxious weeds of anarchy and faction—in a ſoil alike conge- 

nial to its nature, and favourable to its growth“ 
a But, 


49 Ce n'eſt pas pour circonſerire votre zele dans le cercle que je vais tracer ; car j'adopterai avec plaifir toute 
autre vue de bien public qui ſera propoſee par les Etats-GEneraux—Diſcours du Roi.” 


41 The anonymous authors of an Enghſt Hiſtory of the Revolution in France, to which we have before had occa- 
ſion to advert, ſpeaking of the Declaration of the king's intentions,” ſay—“ The odious tyranny of Lettres de Cachet 
46 was FORMALLY ANNOUNCED TO BE CONTINUED, with only a ſew medifications. A OUARDED SILENCE was obſerved 
< concerning the liberty of the preſs, &c.“ (vol, i. p. 92.) It is ſomewhat ſtrange that men who undertake to compole a 

hiſtory, 
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But, unhappily for the country, the inſidious arts of a few deſigning men had been 
ſucceſsfully exerted in miſleading and deceiving the majority of the commons as to the 
real object of their miſſion; and had perſuaded them to adopt the prepoſterous idea, that 
they were convened, not for the purpoſe of improvement, modification, correction, or 
reform, but for the purpoſe of framing a new conflitution. And though this idea was di- 
realy repugnant to the ſpirit, and immediately contradictory to the language of thoſe 
cabiers, or inſtructions, which they had ſolemnly ſworn to obey, it was too flattering to. 
minds, on which religious ahd moral rectitude had not previouſly made a deep impreſ- 
ſion, not to meet with an eaſy and favourable reception. Thoſe who had admitted it 
ſpurned with contempt the advantages proffered by their ſovereign; and even conſidered: 
the royal interference as an invaſion of their own authority, though, not being yet lau- 
fully conſtituted, they could not poſſeſs any legal power. It will be hereafter ſeen in 
what manner they exerciſed the ſovereignty they had aſſumed, and how far their conſti- 
tution of 1789 excelled that ameliorated ſyſtem of government which might have been 
formed on the plan preſented by the king, 


Some other cauſes alſo operated unfavourably, on the preſent occaſion. The procraf- 
tination of the king's miniſters, and the diviſions in his councils, had ſuffered that ſea- 


hiſtory, ſhould neglect to conſult ſuch authentic documents as flate-paperi; and ſhould prefer to that infallible ſource 
of information the looſe remarks and incautious aſſertions of anonymous party-writers. By giving our readers a faithful 
tranſlation of the declaration, we have afforded them an opportunity of detecting the fallacy, or rather falſhood, of 
ſuch aſſertions as thoſe we have quoted above : we have ſhewa them, that ſo far from formally announcing the continua- 
tion of Lettres de Cachet, the king expreſsly invited the States to deviſe ſome means for preventing their abolition from 
becoming injurious, in certain reſpects, to the public welfare; we have ſhewn them, too, that ſo far from obſerving 
a guarded ſilence on the liberty of the preſs, he devoted a ſeparate article to that important conſideration, defiring only 
the impoſition of ſuch reſtrictions as might ſecure religion from the impious attacks of the infidel or philoſopher ; 
as might guard the public manners from being polluted by obſcene publications; and protect the honour of citizens 
from invaſion by perſonal libels :-reſtritions, the wiſdom and propriety of which no man, it is conceived, will 
preſume to call in queſtion. 

It is no difficult matter to diſcover the ſource whence the above aſſertions have been taken, In the Hiſtoire de la 
Revolution de 1789, et de I Etablifſement d'une Conflitution en France, pax Dxux Amis Ds La LinzkTe (tom. i. p. 252), 
among the objections to the royal declaration, are the following—# Rizn Ds Po$1T1y SUR LA LIBERTE DE LA 
„PRESS. ——L'IxTINTIoN FORMELLE DE CONSERVER LES LatTTREsS Ds CACHET, AVEC DE VAINES MODIFICA- 
« ons.“ Rabaud de Saint Etienne, too, has the aſſurance to aſſert, that no mention is made, in the declaration, of the 
liberty of the preſs; [White's tranſlation of bis work, p. 73.) though he muſt have heard, if he had not read, the ſix- 
teenth article, which runs thus: 

Les Etats-Gent raux examineront et feront connaitre 3 ſa Majeſté le moyen le plus convenable de concilier 
« lalibertd de la preſſe, avec le reſpect dũ à la Religion, aux mœurs, et 4 Thonneur des citoyens.“ 

It is remarkable that the Two Friends io Liberty, though generally copious in their accounts, and careful to ſubmit to 
their readers ſuch ſtate papers as tend to ſubſtantiate their own arguments, and to confirm their own opinions, have 
thought proper wholly to omit the king's important declaration. But the praiſe which, in this inſtance, muſt be 
refuſed to their fidelity ſhould be beſtowed on their ſagacity ; for that authentie document would certainly have ex- 
hibited a direct contradiction to their own aſſertions. 


fon 
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ſon to elapſe, in which any plan of government ſanctioned by him could meet with a 
temperate diſcuſſion, The folly and violence which accompanied the introduction of 
the royal ſeſſion had likewiſe ſoured the minds of men in ſuch a degree, that they would 
not think favourably of any propoſal that originated with the ſovereign. Some of the 
expreſſions uſed in enforcing the different articles were, beſides, as has before been ob- 
ſerved, in a more harſh and abſolute tone than the preſent temper would admit, and afford- 
ed occaſion for a ſarcaſm, that the king wanted to convert the States- General into a bed 
of juſtice. Nor could a knowledge of mankind warrant .the expectation, that the com- 
mons, in their preſent plenitude of power, would relinquiſh the ſweets of that ſelf-con- 
ſtituted ſovereignty, which they had ſo newly begun to exerciſe, and in a few days con- 
ſent, without a ſtruggle, to reſcind their firſt great and public diſplay of it. 


: As ſoon as the king left the hall, he was followed by the nobles and the greater part of 
F the clergy ; butthe members of the Third Eſtate remained, though ſummoned by the 
| grand-maſter of the -eremonies, to retire, * You know, Sir,” —ſaid that officer, ad- 
dreſſing himſelf to the preſident—* the intentions of the king.” Ves, Sir,”—ex- 
claimed Mirabeau“ we have heard the intentions that have been ſuggeſted to the king *, 
% and you, who cannot he his agent (/n organe) at the States-General, you, who have 
« here neither ſeat, nor voice, nor a right to ſpeak, ar not the perſon to remind us of his 
« ſpeech. But, in order to avoid all equivocation and delay, I declare that if you are 
« inſtructed to make us leave this place, you mult aſk for orders to employ force, ſince 
t nothing but the power of the bayonet ſhall compel us to quit our ſeats.” -The mem- 

bers then unanimouſly exclaimed, that ſuch was their determination, 


On the motion of M. Camus, ſupported by Meſſieurs Barnave, Glezen, Petion, and 
the abbe Gregoire, they proceeded to a confirmation of all their former decrees ; in the 
name of the National Aſſembly, they declared the perſons of its members to be invio- 
lable, and that every individual, whether in a private or public ſtation, any corporation, 
tribunal, court, or commiſſion, who ſhould dare, during or after the preſent ſeſſions, to 
reproach, ill · uſe, arreſt, detain, or cauſe to be arreſted or detained, the perſon or perſons 
of any one or more of the deputies, for any motion, opinion, advice, or diſcourſe, made 
or holden in the aſſembly, or any of its committees, ſhould be regarded as infamous, and 
conſidered as a traitor to his country. 


In the evening a great number of the deputies went to compliment the miniſter of 
the finances, who had not aſſiſted at the royal ſeſſion. A rumour prevailed that he had 


42 In the original it is—les intentions qu on a ſuggertes au Roi.—The authors, therefore, of the Hiſtory of the Revolu- 
ion, adverted to in the preceding note, have committed a groſs error in 2 the paſſage thus—4 The inten- 
tions which have been ſuggeſted / the king.” 


reſigned, 
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reſigned. Being ſent for by the king, and having taken the public way through the 
courts, M. Neckar was met in his paſſage by immenſe crowds of people, who followed 
him with loud acclamations, which were redoubled, when, on his return, he informed 
them that he would remain in office. The mob were, on this occaſion, extremely tu- 
multuous, and celebrated the joyful news, that had been communicated by the miniſter 
himſelf, with bonfires and huzzas, almoſt under the windows of the royal apartments. 
The reſolutions, which had been entered into by the commons, ſhewed the people that 
there was now a power which could brave the authority of the ſovereign. Inſidious at- 
tempts were made, by dark inſinuations, to impreſs their minds with the conviction that 
the declarations of the king were inſincere; and from one end of the kingdom to the 
other they ſpoke with enthuſiaſm of men, who, they were taught to believe, had ex- 
poſed themſelves to the moſt imminent danger on their account. 


But the ferment at Verſailles was nothing, when compared with that which prevailed 
at Paris, which had been daily encreaſing, with more or leſs rapidity, ever ſince the be- 
ginning of May, in proportion as the nobles, and afterwards the court, attempted, in any 
degree, to oppoſe or controul the pretenſions of the commons. The people were far 
from being left to their free agency in this reſpect: for the pains were infinite, and the 
induſtry unceaſing, which were uſed to prejudice and inflame them, and to operate with 
the fulleſt effect upon their moſt dangerous paſſions. The fiſh-women of Paris called 
les Poiſſardes, and ſometimes les Dames de la Halle—had from time immemorial aſſumed 
the privilege of being the leaders of all political mobs; on which occaſions their ſex, 
however diſguiſed or degraded, ſcreened them from many miſchiefs, puniſhments, and 
dangers, to which their fellow-rioters of the maſculine gender, if they had acted an 
equal part, muſt have been inevitably expoſed. It was impoſſible that theſe women, tur- 
bulent, violent, and ferocious, if not by nature, at leaſt by habit, and ever accuſtomed to 
wade through all the loweſt ſinks of profligacy, could paſs ſo glorious an opening to miſ- 
chief as was now preſented. 


The ſex likewiſe afforded another body of auxiliaries, more inſinuating and leſs ſa- 
vage in appearance, but not leſs effective, and ſcarcely, in act, leſs ſanguinary and fero- 
cious than the former. Theſe were the courtezans, whoſe numbers in that capital, not- 
withſtanding its known and long-eſtabliſhed pre-eminence in profligacy, exceeded all 
bounds of credibility. But as theſe ladies were hired, and their ſervice paid for in money, 
they were rather to be confidered as a body of uſeful light mercenary troops, than as 
faithful diſintereſted allies, like the Dames de la Halle, who acted purely from principle, 
through their innate paſſion for confuſion and miſchief. T he former were not, however, 
by any means lack in diſplaying their zeal and their talents; and, independent of the 
ſervices peculiar to their vocation, were highly diſtinguiſhed in ſome of the moſt active 
and trying ſcenes of violence, blood, and horror, that ſucceeded, 
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The garden of the Palais Royal, belonging to the duke of Orleans, was now become 
the grand theatre of popular, or, to ſpeak more correctly, of mob politics, It was ſaid 
by the duke's enemies—and, unhappily, there is not ieſs truth than ſeverity in the aſſer - 
tion—that, after long being the ſcene of all the crimes of licentiouſneſs, it was now be- 
come the theatre of all the crimes of ferocity. Hired orators were here employed to in- 
flame the multitude to every act of the moſt atrocious violence. Each of theſe, exalted 
upon a ſtool, chair, or table, was ſurrounded by a groupe as conſidetable as could come 
within a reaſonable diſtance for hearing; and was obliged to act as moderator, or preſi- 
dent, to prevent the tumultuous interference of the eager voices, which all wiſhed to be 
heard at the ſame time. In theſe groupes all the forins of parliamentary debates were 
alternately objects of imitation and deriſion; violent reſolutions of cenſure, intermixed 
with menaces of direct outrage, were paſled againſt the princes, the courtiers, the nobles, 
and the clergy ; nor did the queen always eſcape, Theſe groupes were fed, and till 
more inflamed, by the frequent arrival of bu/letins, or notes, bringing an account of the 
proceedings at Verſailles, and of the ſpeeches or expreſſions uſed by the moſt violent 
leaders of the commons. Theſe were inſtantly read to the crowd, and heard with the 
moſt anxious attention, and the moſt eager enthuſiaſm ; but if any man was ſo incau- 
tious or unfortunate as to ſay any thing in defence of the court or the nobles, or to ex- 
preſs any diſapprobation at the conduct of the commons, nothing leſs than the ſwiſtneſs 
of his heels, or his inſtantly ſubmitting to make a formal amende honorable, by exclaim- 
ing, Vive le Tiers Etat / could ſave him from immediate corporal puniſhment. 


It being difficult to form any juſt conception of the ſcenes which were exhibited at 
this time, in theſe gardens, and by theſe orators, a relation of the particulars of one of 
them, which was diſtinguiſhed by ſome peculiarities from the general claſs, may at once 
ſerve to gratify curioſity, and to. convey a proper idea of the w:i/dom and temper with 
which their deliberations were conducted. We have before ſhewn that M. d'Eſpre- 
menil, by his vigorous oppoſition in the parliament of Paris to the deſigns of the late 
miniſter, and by his conſequent impriſonment, had become the idol of the populace. 
He had ſince been elected by the nobility of Paris one of their deputies to the States; 
and being charged as one of the great promoters of the obſtinacy diſplayed by that order 
in their conflict with the commons, and alſo as having adviſed a diſſolution of the States 
. —though there does not appear to have been the ſmalleſt foundation for the latter 
charge—not only loſt his former popularity, but became one of the moſt odious men in 
the kingdom, particularly with the Pariſians. An orator in the Palais Royal made a mo- 
tion one day, that as they could not reach his perſon, they ſhould burn his houſe in Paris, 
and murder his wife and children. This horrid propoſal was received with ſuch marks of 
approbation as ſeemed to enſure its adoption ; but another orator, thinking the propoſal 
went too far, and knowing the inefficacy of any appeal to juſtice or humanity, mounted 
the ſtool in turn, and harangued the mob in the following terms; © Gentlemen, you 

| | „may 
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©« may aſſure yourſelves that the ſcheme of revenge now propoſed would be no puniſh- 
« ment to the offender; for his houſe and furniture belong to the landlord ; his wife 
« belongs to the public; and his children may, perhaps, belong to ſome of yourſelves.” 


This ſcandalous and brutal jeſt, and as falſe in every ſenſe as it was brutal, was, how- 
ever, ſo well calculated to ſuit the capacity and taſte of his auditors, that it produced the 
effect intended by the orator: the mob laughed, their rage evaporated in the clumſy 
joke, and M. d'Eſpreſmenil's houſe and family were ſaved. 


Thus were the Pariſians gradually trained to a defiance of all laws, to a mockery ot 
all ſubordination, and to the contemplation of cruelties the moſt inhuman, without the 
unpleaſant accompaniment of wounded fee/ings, At the ſame time, it excited the aſto- 
niſhment of all who conſidered the natural temper of the nation, to behold the patience 
and inflexible perſeverance, with which theſe groupes of politicians in the Palais Royal 
endured all the rigours of a burning ſun, and reſiſted all the calls of nature from morn- 
ing till night, partly in liſtening to theſe orators, and partly in diſplaying their own 
knowledge and ability in affairs of government. | 


Their general diſpoſition to revolt was now become ſo open and evident, that M. 
Neckar found it neceſſary to write a letter to M. du Croſne, the lieutenant of the police, 
giving an aſſurance from himſelf, that the court had no intention to diſſolve the States- 
General, For, though Neckar was little liked by the leaders of any of the parties, he 
continued to be as dear as ever to the Pariſians, who till truſted ſomething to his word, 

though they paid not the ſmalleſt degree of credit to that of their ſovereign. 


The commons found themſelves ſo ſtrong in the public ſupport, that they affected to 
treat the king's ſyſtem and declaration with that ſilent contempt which uſually attends 
. propoſals of ſuch inſignificance as merit neither conſideration nor anſwer. The nobles, 
however, declared that they would adhere to it; but their adherence came too late, and a 
plan of concord, which, if propoſed in time, might have been attended with happy ef- 
fets, was now ſtigmatized as a plan of diſguiſed {lavery. 


On the twenty-fourth of June, the count de Clermont-Tonnerre moved, that the 
nobles ſhould unite with the commons; and was ably ſeconded by M. de Lally-Tolen- 
dal. They both evinced a moſt ardent deſire for the eſtabliſhment of a free and happy 
government, though in the mode they adopted for the attainment of that grand object 
they rather diſplayed an eagerneſs of hope, and purity of intention, than any depth of 
political knowledge, or extent of political experience. Their arguments, though pecu- 
liarly forcible under the preſent aſpect of affairs, made little impreſſion on the great body 
of the nobles, who were extremely averſe from a junction, the dangerous conſequences 
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of which they foreſaw. They were, however, ready to vote a general adherence to the 
king's plan, and, if an equal conformity prevailed on the other ſide, to unite for the pre- 
ſent (according to its terms) with the other orders, and to conduct the public buſineſs 


with them in common. 


But the minority being tired out by this fruitleſs perſeverance of their numerous 
brethren, and having likewiſe diſtin objects in view, and holding from the beginning 
principles congenial with thoſe avowed by the prevailing party, formed a determination on 
that very evening to unite with the commons. This they performed on the ſucceeding 
day, having previouſly ſent a letter to their preſident, the duke of Luxemburgh, expreſ- 
fing their concern at the ſtep which they had been impelled by neceſſity and duty to 
take, In conſequence of the reſiſtance of the majority of the nobles, and of ſeveral of 
the clergy, many anonymous letters were written to ſome of the principal members of 
either order, threatening to take away their lives, and burn their houſes: the archbiſhop 
of Paris was even attacked in his carriage, and only eſcaped aſſaſſination by the ſwiftneſs 
of his horſes, and the preſence of mind and intrepidity of his coachman “. 


The king was deeply affected by the diſſentions which prevailed between the different 
orders; an honeſt man, and a good citizen, the ſole object of his wiſhes was the wel- 
fare of the ſtate . But divided between his own ſentiments, and the ſuggeſtions of 
others, he ſaw himſelf, with ſorrow, involved in a labyrinth, ſurrounded on all ſides by 
rocks and precipjces. Repeated councils were holden, but no deciſive reſolution was 
adopted. At length, on the morning of the twenty-ſeventh of June, a council met at 
the palace, at which the princes of the blood attended. The duke of Luxemburgh ar- 


rived ſoon after they had afſembled ; and the king having conducted him to his cloſet, the 


following converſation is faid to have paſfed between them. Monſieur de Luxem- 
„ burgh,” —faid Lewis I expect, from the fidelity and affection which the order over 
* which you preſide bear to my perſon, its union with the other two.“ * Sire,” —re- 
plied the duke—* the order of nobility will ever be forward to give your majeſty proofs 
of their devotion to you; but I will venture to affirm that they have never given 
more ſtriking proofs of their attachment, than on this occaſion ; for it is not their 
« cauſe, but that of the crown which they are now defending.” The cauſe of the 
« crown?” exclaimed the king. Yes, Sire, the cauſe of the crown. The nobility 
% have nothing to loſe by the union which your majeſty deſires: a conſequence eſtab- 
„ liſhed by ages of glory, and tranſmitted from generation to generation; immenſe 
« riches, together with the talents and virtues of many of its members, enſure them, in 
« the National Aſſembly, all the influence they can wiſh for; and I am certain that 
1 they will be received with tranſport. But has your majeſty been taught ta conſider 


43 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, &c, tom. i. p. 264. 44 Idem, ibid, 267. 
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« the conſequences of this union - with regard to yourſelf? The nobility will obey, Sire 
« if you order them; but, as their preſident, as the faithful ſervant of your majeſty, let 
« me entreat your permiſſion to ſuggeſt to you ſome farther reflections upon a meaſure 
«© ſo deciſive. The king having ſignified that he would liſten to him with pleaſure,.the 
duke proceeded thus: Your majeſty well knows what degree of power the publie 
« opinion and the rights of the nation aſſign to its repreſentatives—it is ſo great, that the 
% ſoyereigu authority with which you are inveſted, remains, as it were, dumb in its pre- 
« ſence, This unlimited power exiſts in its utmoſt plenitude in the States-General, how- 
« eyer compoſed ; but their diviſion into three chambers confines their action, and pre- 
«© ſerves your own. United, they own no maſter ; divided, they are your ſubjects. The 
« deficit in your finances, and the ſpirit of inſubordination which has infected the army, 
« impede, I know, the deliberations of your councils; but your faithful nobility, Sire, 
« ſtill remain true to you. At this inſtant they have the choice, either to go, as your 
« majeſty invites them to do, and partake with their co-deputies of the exerciſe of the le- 
« giſlative power, or to die in defending the prerogatives of the throne. The part thex 
« will take admits not of a doubt—they will die; and for that they aſk no return of 
« gratitude; it is their duty. But, in ſacrificing their lives, they will ſave the indepen- 
« dence of the crown, and annul the operations of the National Aſſembly, which cer- 
% tainly will never be deemed complete, when a third of its members ſhall have fallen 
« victims to the rage of the populace, and the ſword of aſſaſſins. I conjure your ma- 
« jeſty to refle on the conſiderations which I have the honour of ſuggeſting to you.” 


« M. de Luxemburgh,” —replied the king, with firmneſs—< I have reflected; I am 
determined to make every ſacrifice; and I will nat ſuffer a ſingle man to periſh in eſpouſ= 
&« ing my cauſe. Tell, therefore, the order of nobility, that I requeſt them to join the 
« other two, If that will not ſuffice, I command them as their ſovereign, Je le veurx.. 
4 If there be a ſingle member of that order, who conſiders himſelf bound by his iu. 
&« tions, his oath, and his honour, to remain in the chamber, let me know it; I will go and 
„ place myſelf at his ſide, and die with him if there be occaſion “.“ 


The cardinal de Rochefoucaud and M. Neckar next attended the council, which broke 
up at eleven o'clock ; when the preſidents of the nobility and clergy left the king, each 
taking with him a letter from his majeſty, to be communicated to his order. The letter 
was conceived in the following terms : 


«+ Couſin—Solely intent on promoting the general good of my kingdom, and wiſhing, 
above all things to ſee the aſſembly of the States-General occupied with objects that 
« intereſt the nation, after the voluntary acceptance of my declaration of the twenty- 

45 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, &c, tom. i. p. 268, 269, et ſuivantes,. 
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« third of this month, I engage my faithful clergy to unite, without delay, with the 
« two other orders, to accelerate the accompliſhment of my paternal views. Thoſe who 
« are bound by their powers, may go thither without giving their votes, until ſuch time 
« as they ſhall have received freſh powers. I ſhall conſider a compliance with my re- 
« queſt as a new mark of your attachment, &c.“ ; 


The mandate of the king was obeyed without heſitation by the clergy ; but in the 
chamber of the nobles a long and violent debate took place, during which the duke of 
Luxemburgh read a letter from the count d'Artois, inſinuating that any farther re- 
ſiſtance might endanger his majeſty's life. M. de Cazales cried out, with the moſt ener- 
getic voice, that the conſtitution of the monarchy was more ſacred than the monarch, and 
that the perpetual ſeparation of the orders was its only ſupport. But the duke of Lux- 
emburgh, riſing from his ſeat, exclaimed, * Gentlemen, this is not the time todeliberate, 
„ but to ſave the king and country, The king's perſon appears to be in danger; which 
1 of us then can heſitate a moment?“ The exhortation was too powerful to be reſiſt- 
ed by men whole loyalty was proverbial : the vote of union was accordingly carried, and 
at four o'clock in the afternoon, (of the twenty-ſeventh of June) the commons were 
acquainted that the nobles were coming into their hall.—They were accompanied by 
the remaining diſſidents of the clergy, cardinal de Rochefoucault, who, on his entrance, 
ſaid, We are conducted hither by our love and reſpect for the king, by our deſire of 
«© peace, and our zeal for the public welfare.” The duke of Luxemburgh, as preſident 
of the nobility, ſaid, © The order of the nobility reſolved this morning to come to this 
« hall, to give the king a mark of its reſpect, and the nation a proof of its patriotiſm.” — 
Some of the nobles, however, withdrew from the States entirely ; ſuch compliance, they 
faid, being incompatible with their duty to their order, to their country, and to their 
ſovereign himſelf, who, they inſiſted, had been deceived. As many of the deputies of the 
nobility as had received poſitive commands from their conſtituents to maintain the orders 
ſeparate, declared, in the way of proteſt, their inability to take any part in the reſolutions 
of the aſſembly, without violating their oaths, unleſs the inſtructions they had volun- 
tarily ſworn to obſerve ſhould be reſcinded. M. de Perigord, a young man lately made 
biſhop of Autun, moved that all imperative inſtructions ſhould be declared void; but 
thoſ deputies of the nobility refuſed to avail themſelyes of it, nor did they vote in the 
_ aſſembly, until empowered by their conſtituents. 


Public rejoicings and illuminations took place upon this union of the orders, and the 
people fondly thought that the happineſs of the nation was complete. But every man 
of reflection muſt, it is conceived, have been aware that this meaſure was pregnant 
with the moſt fatal confequences. Conſidered abſtractedly, indeed, as a temporary expe- 
dient for reconciling diſcordant parties, it was deſerving of commendation ; but was it not 
eaſy to foreſee that the whole influence of the commons would be exerted to render the 
union 
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union permanent, and, by the removal of that counterpoiſe which the ſeparation of orders 
eſtabliſhed, ſecure to the democratic party ſuch an undue influence as would, in the 
fiiſt inſtance, ſhake the baſis, and, by degrees, deſtroy the whole fabric, of the 


monarchy ? 


It ſurely required no great ſtretch of political ſagacity to perceive the danger of truſt- 
ing the whole power of a mighty ſtate in the hands of a ſingle aſſembly, without any 
other to check or regulate its conduct, or any power whatever in the government which 
could, even by the interpoſition of a negative, attempt to reſtrain the exorbitances to 
which a body, poſſeſſed of ſuch unexampled authority, muſt almoſt be neceſſarily ſubject. 
It was evident, that in ſuch an aſſemblage all its power muſt be ſubjected to the eaprice or 
deſign of a majority; that the diſſenting minority, whatever its number, could do no- 
thing more than complain ( if they were allowed to do that) and would thereby become 
entirely uſeleſs; while the triumphant majority, by a proper management of the in- 
flamed populace, with the national purſe and the ſword in their hands, might eſtabliſh 
the moſt complete tyranny, under a republican name or form, and render it unalterable, 
by boldly perpetuating their own exiſtence, 


From the time the union of the orders took place, the aſſembly—to uſe the language 
of an Engliſh writer, whoſe juſt and impartial remarks are the reſult of perſonal obſer- 
vation—preſents to us the idea of an immenſe ſhip, with a numerous crew, toſſed about 
upon the waves, without any one to direct its courſe. We ſee it ſometimes agitated by 
a variety of paſſions and intereſts, giving way to ſudden impulfes, pafling reſolutions big 
with important conſequences in an inſtant, and again ſpending days and weeks on objects 
of the moſt trifling kind, Many, however, have aſſerted, that this ſeemingly contradic- 
tory conduct was in reality the reſult of deſign: that thoſe reſolutions, which tended to 
deſtroy or leſſen the rights and privileges of the ſuperior orders, to lower their impor- 
tance, and to gratify the people, had been long intended, and were moved by the demo- 
cratic party, as they found a fit occafion : that thoſe of the oppoſite party were compelled 
to conſent to them, or withdraw, to eſcape the fury of the mob, which was conſtant- 
ly at hand to enforce the opinions of their adverſaries: and that whatever might tend to 
the eſtabliſhment of order was purpoſely delayed, that the people, in the mean time, 
might be prepared to approve, and meaſures be taken to execute, the ſchemes that were 
now projected. 


As to the cauſe of the apparently ſupine and queſtionable condu of the miniſter, it 
has been gravely affirmed by ſome, that he was himſelf the principal promoter of the 
| Revolution, and had purpoſely adapted the meaſures of government to that end: but 
though this idea ſeems merely the ebullition of an inflamed imagination, it muſt be al- 
lowed, that he was eventually the cauſe of it, though, probably, without any ſuch de- 

fan. 
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ſign, He ſeems to have apprehended that the reformations he deſired, and chiefly the 
reduction df expence, and the equality of taxation, would be liable to be defeated by one 
or other of the ſuperior orders; he miſtruſted the ſupport of the court; and hence he 
was induced to give a preponderance to the commons, and to ſuggeſt, at the opening of 
the States, the neceſſity of their ſometimes forming but one aſſembly, and voting by 
numbers; others have maintained, that his forbearance to exert his influence with the 
deputies, aroſe from his moral character. But ought he not to have conſidered, that, in 
times of general efferveſcence, when a numerous aſſembly might be miſled by the arts of 
intrigue, and the efforts of private ambition, it became the duty of a virtuous miniſter to 
ſtand forward, and, with his utmoſt influence, to endeavour to prevent that violence which 
has proved ſe injurious to the ſtate, and ruinous to individuals? And would he not have 
deſerved better of the nation, and have had more rational grounds for ſelf-applauſe, had 
he boldly exerted himſelf, rather than peeviſhly complained of a waſte of time, while he 
was a tame ſpectator of meaſures which he ſeemed in private to condemn ? 


Though it ſeems evident that the motives which led him to compoſe the States in the 
manner he did, aimed only at an effectual reform, not at the ſubverſion of the goveru- 
ment; it is impoſſible to conſider his conduct, after they were opened, without ſuſpecting 
that it aroſe from the too high notion he entertained of the weight of his perſonal in- 
fluence. He:ſeems to have expected that his opinions would have been adopted with the 
ſame implicit ſubmiſſion, in the great body of the aſſembly, with which he was accuſ- 
tomed to ſee them received in the circle by which he was ſurrounded. If ſuch were 
really his belief, he has moſt fully experienced its vanity.; he was deſtined to the mortifi- 
cation of ſeeing his opinions, firſt ſilently neglected, and afterwards openly condemned. 
One of the beſt of the French periodical writers has obſerved, *«* Nature and education 
had formed him for buſineſs: while he was only fit to conduct the finances under a 

* ſtateſman, he had the ambition to rule; the embarraſſment of the government brought 
„ him to the ſituation he had long ſighed for; he wiſhed to ſecure himſelf againſt the 
« fluctuating politics of an intriguing court; and meaning only to reform abuſes, in the 
«© ſpace of a few months he overturned the kingdom.” | 


Paris, raiſed and ſupported by its vicinity to the court,” not by induſtry and commerce, 
contained an immenſe number of perſons, the refuſe of France and other countries, who, 
having no viſible means of ſubſiſtance, ſeemed to depend on chance, and were ready to 
he employed to any purpoſe “ They had till lately been reſtrained by a vigilant and 
vigorous ; police but this having, as we have ſeen, greatly relaxed its former activity, 


* The officers of the police calculated that there were almoſt fiſty thouſand perſons, at this period, who had 
no · viſible way of maintaining themſelves, g 


thoſe 
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thoſe already in the city were encouraged to proceed to exceſſes, while their numbers 
were daily augmented by a variety of other yagabonds, that now flocked in from the 
provinces. 


Riots, occaſioned by ſcarcity of bread and other cauſes, were become frequent and 
dangerous; the ſpirit of inſurreQion ſeemed rapidly to encreaſe ; and little doubt can be 
entertained of the truth of thoſe allegations, which declared it to be fecretly encouraged. 
The French guards had been ſo long ſtationed to preſerve order in Paris, that by degrees 
their intimacy with the inhabitants became fo cloſe that it led them to imbibe all their 
political opinions. Among theſe was the new doctrine, which was taught with unceaſ- 
ing application and energy, that ſoldiers, being citizens like other men, were to conſider 
their duties as ſuch to be paramount to all others; that having an equal intereſt with 
their brethren in whatever related to the public, they were to judge for themſelves on 
all queſtions of government; and, above all things, that nothing could be a greater or 
more parricidal crime, than to obey any orders for firing upon their fellow citizens, in the 
exerciſe or ſupport of their rights. Theſe guards had a little before been highly unpo- 
pular, on account of their alacrity in quelling ſome former riots ; but things were now 
fo totally changed on both fides, that the populace ſeemed to adore the ſoldiers, and the 
latter ſeemed ready to go even beyond them in any act of violence. 


Their converſion was not, however, entirely truſted to arguments or doctrines; more 
effeAual means were employed by the factious citizens, who were profuſe in the diſtri- 
bution of wine, women, and gold, the three moſt powerful agents for debauching a ſol- 
diery. The conduct of the troops hecame ſo licentious and daring, that their command- 
ers found it neceſſary to confine them in their barracks; but all ſenſe of ſabordination 
and of military diſcipline was ſo totally eradicated, that, on the twenty-fifth and twenty- 
ſixth of June, they left their barracks by hundreds at a time, went to the Palais-Royal, 
where they were received with the greateſt joy by the multitude ; and while they were 
feaſted and plentifully ſupplied with wine, money, and even bank notes {billets de caifſe) © 
were profuſely diſtributed amongſt them. In the mean time, the ſtreets and gardens re- 
founded with popular ballads, made on purpoſe to encourage and inflame the ſoldiery. 
It cannot, then, he matter of aſtoniſhment, that, on this occaſion, they ſhould join the 


crowd, and even enter into a competition with them, in the loudneſs and eagerneſs of 
their huzzaing for the Third Eſtate. | 


For theſe and ſimilar acts of diſobedience and contempt of orders, eleven of the moſt 
daring and refractory ſoldiers were committed to the priſon of the Abbaye de Saint Ger- 
main, preparatory to their trial by a court-martial. On the thirtieth of June, a letter 
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was read aloud in the garden of the Palais-Royal, inviting the people to the deliverance 
of theſe brave men, who were ſuffering in their cauſe. This produced its immediate ef- 
ſect. The people flew in crowds to the priſon ; forced the gates; and removed the priſoners 
to the Hotel de Geneve, where they were not only lodged and entertained, but loaded 
with preſents. The next day a deputation of young Pariſians waited on the National 
Aſſembly, requiring from them the free diſcharge of the priſoners; and this demand was 
made in terms that ſhewed that they conſidered the claim rather as a matter of right 
than of favour. The aſſembly felt their embarraſſed fituation, and endeavoured to ex- 
tricate themſelves by a kind of moderate temporizing vote, exhorting the Pariſians to 
tranquillity, and entreating the king to exerciſe his clemency towards the delinquents. 
The king could do nothing but comply ; and thus was an end put to military diſcipline, 
as well as to * government, in Paris. 


Under theſe 3 there can be no doubt but that the force, which, in caſe of 
need, could have been brought to ſuppreſs diſorders, would have proved unequal to the 
taſk, Paris, as the metropolis of the kingdom, as the general place of reſidence of the 
nobility and perſons attached to the court, or employed in the finances, not only con- 
tained the royal treaſury, and other important eſtabliſhments, but immenſe private pro- 
perty, and the moſt valuable deeds and records that had any reference to the ſtate, The 
preſer vation of the city from pillage or fire was the intereſt of all, and the indiſpenſable 
duty of the government. For theſe oſtenſible reaſons, therefore, the king ordered a body 
of troops to be aſſembled in its neighbourhood. It was difficult to oppoſe any good ob- 
jection to the meaſure ; the diſorders that reigned in the capital could not be denied; the 
danger of them was evident; but, when it was known that theſe troops were to form an 
army of above thirty thouſand men, with a numerous train of cannon and mortars, the 
National Aſſembly took alarm, and, on the tenth of July, preſented a long addreſs to the 
king, in which they ſaid, „Sire, we conjure you, in the name of the nation, and for 
« yourown happineſs and glory, to ſend back your troops to the poſts from whence your 
« counſellors have drawn them; to ſend back the artillery deſtined to cover your fron- 
« tiers; and, above all, thoſe foreign ſoldiers, paid to defend, and not to diſturb us. 
« Your majeſty has no occaſion for them: why ſhould a monarch adored by five-and- 
© twenty millions of Frenchmen, collect, at a great expence, a few thouſands of fo- 
„ reigners around the throne ?” 


In his reply, the king told them, that they had themſelves been witneſſes of the ſhame- 
ſul licentiouſneſs that had long prevailed at Paris and at Verſailles; that it was a 
principal duty with him to preſerve the public tranquillity, to defend and enforce 
the laws, and to protect that freedom which they wiſhed to preſerve among them- 
ſelves, He aſſured them, that the troops had been called for thoſe purpoſes only; that 
however, if their neceſſary preſence in the neighbourhood of Paris gave any uneaſineſs 
to 
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to the States, they might remove to Noyon or Soiſſons, in which caſe he ſhould go to 
Compeigne, in order to keep up that immediate intercourſe which ought to lubliti ha- 
tween them. The king's declaration of his motives was ſo poſitive, the facts were 0 
unqueſtionable, and the propoſal itſelf was fo fair, that ſeveral of the leading members 
of the more moderate parties were perfectly ſatisfied, and willing to agree to it; but the 
determined leaders of the popular ſide, whoſe views extended farther, were too well 
aware of the ſtrength and ſupport which they derived from the vicinity of the capital 
to liſten to it. There was no reaſon to alledge againſt going to Noyon or Soiſſons; it 
was evident that their deliberations would be there leſs liable to be influenced or diſturbed 
than in the neighbourhood of Paris; and, by conſtant practice, the choice of the place, 
where the aſſembly ſhould be holden, belonged to the ſovereign. All theſe conſidera- 
tions however were inſufficient to ſuperinduce a compliance with the king's propoſal, 
which, being condemned by Mirabeau, with his uſual INtemPerance, was finally re- 


jected, 


That the motives which influenced the conduct of that profligate demagogue were of 
that kind which fixes the indelible ſtamp of infamy on the mind that harbours them, is 
a fact proved beyond the reach of confutation. Two members of the aſſembly, meſſieurs 
Bergaſſe and Duport, men of veracity unimpeached, of character the moſt reſpectable, 
have poſitively affirmed, that Mirabeau talked with them familiarly and unrefervedly, 
about their having @ Louis the Seventeenth, in the place of a Louis the Sixteenth, as king, 
or, at leaſt, as lieutenant-general of the kingdom: thereby alluding directly, and by 
name, to the duke of Orleans, with whom—he likewiſe ſfaid—he had converſed upon the ſubs 
ject; and that the prince had received the communication in the moſt pleaſing manner. 


Mounier (a man, whoſe honour and integrity was never queſtioned by any party, in all 
the violence of their contentions) has like wiſe recorded, that having mentioned to Mira - 
beau his exceſſive alarm at the manceuvres which were continually practiſed in Paris ta 
ſeduce the troops from their officers ; and obſerving, farther, with what facility an ambi- 
tious prince, appearing at the head of a diſcontented army, diſtributing money with one 
hand and libels with the other, might uſurp the throne, Mirabeau, treating his apprehen- 
ſions with ridicule, anſwered, + Why, you good fimple man, I am as much attached to 
&« royalty as you are; but what ſignifies whether we have Louis the Seventeenth or Louis ths 
&© Sixteenth; and why need we have a child“ to govern us?“ M. Mounier, who ex- 
perienced, at the horrid ſuggeſtion, that indignation which every virtuous man mult have 
experienced on ſuch an occaſion, candidly acknowledges, that he felt a temptation to 
plunge a dagger in the heart of a wretch who could conceive ſo wicked a ſcheme. The 


teſtimony adduced in ſupport of this important fact cannot be controverted ; it is clear, 


43 The term bam in, which Mirabeau ufed, may be underſtood either as a child or an ideot: 


direct, 
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direct, and decifive ; and the fact itſelf throws a ſtrong light on the ſubſequent proceed · 
ings. of Mirabeau, and his deteſtable patron—par nobile fratrum ! “ 


But though the king's conduct in aſſembling the troops in the vicinity of the capital 
was accounted for in a manner the moſt rational and clear, it was nevertheleſs rendered, by 
the violence of party, a ground for cenſure, invective, and reprobation. The popular 
writers and declaimers deſcribe it as one of the moſt perfidious and bloody plots that 
ever was formed; and which, if carried into execution, would have rivalled and renewed 
all the horrors of the maſſacre on Saint Bartholomew's day. They repreſent, that fifty 
thouſand men, one hundred picces of artillery, an army of banditti, and fix princes, were. 
to have pulled down the ſanctuary of liberty on its miniſters' heads, and to have over- 
turned the French empire; that the national aſſembly would have been diſperſed ; its re- 
ſolutions declared ſeditious; its members profcribed; the Palais-Royal, and the houſes 
of all patriots, given up to plunder; while the electors and their deputies were to be exe- 
cuted. The glaring inconſiſtency in theſe ſeveral puniſhments are ſo obvious, as ſcarcely 
to require obſervation. Some difficulty might appear in diſperſing a body of men who 
were buried under the weight of an enormous building ; and, on the ſuppoſition of a re- 
ſurrection, it might appear entirely needleſs to proſeribe men who were given up to 
Execution. 


The Hiſtorian of the Revolution, however, finiſhes his picture with the following uòlime 
effort of imagination :—** This is the horrible tiſſue of crimes and aſſaſſinations which a 
* troop of vi//ams and infamous women, meditated with barbarous joy in the tumult of 
* their execrable orgies!!!” It is ſurely curious to obſerve, that none of the enormi- 
ties here deſcribed ever took place, even in a ſingle inſtance, on the fide of the court; 
and that all the crimes and aſſaſſinations here charged upon troops of villains and infa- 
mous women, were not only fully realized, but brought into daily and continual practice 
on the popular fide, by the two numerous orders thus ſpecified, with both of whom, it is 
probable, that Paris at this period abounded far beyond any other city in the univerſe. 
Indeed, the indifference, and, in ſome caſes, the complacency, with which the National 
Aſſembly received and heard detaits of the horrid cruelties and murders committed by 

theſe two orders, afford too much room for ſuppoſing _ they conſidered them as very 
neceffary and effential arms of their power. 


\ 


But it muſt not be conceived that, even by moderate men of different parties, the ap- 
proach of the troops was vigwed with jealouſy and apprehenſion : they conceived, that 
the troops had been aſſembled, partly to prevent the exploſion which a projected change 
in the miniſtry might occaſion, and partly to enable the king to carry into effect the plan 
of reſorm he had ſuggeſted in his declaration of the twenty-third of June. Impreſſed 
with this belief, they expected that the * would require the States to ratiſy that de- 
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<laration, and, in caſe of their refuſal, would proceed to the extremity of attempting a 


diſſolution of the aſſembly. As ſuch an attempt would be reſiſted, they apprehended, 
that the military might be called in to ſuppreſs thoſe tumults which, in the preſent tein- 


per of the people, their forced ſeparation muſt inevitably occaſion. 


Theſe were the greateſt evils or dangers which moderate men apprehended from the 
preſent conduct of the court. But even in this worſt ſtate of things, and fuppoſing the 
forced diſſolution to take place, although they trembled at the idea of an act of power 
and violence ſo diſgraceful both to the government and country, yet they confoled them- 
ſelves under the certainty they fully poſſeſſed, that the king could then have no other re- 
ſource than that of immediately ſummoning another meeting of the States, as it would 
be otherwiſe impoſſible for him to manage or ſettle the diſorders of the nation, or 
to conduct the government in any manner. As to the pretended plots which were ſaid 

to be diſcovered, and the details of them propagated with ſo much induſtry, ſuch as the 
blockade of the city of Paris; the ſtarving or maſſacre of the inhabitants; the over- 
turning that capital' from its foundations, with the long liſts of deputies to the States 
who were to be ſeized or executed; all theſe, with others of the fame defcription, would 
have been treated by ſuch men only with ridicule, if the wickedneſs of the deſigns 
which they ſaw they covered had not excited their utmoſt indignation, They declared 
their firm opinion, that no perſons in the aſſembly were more thoroughly convinced of their 
falſbood, than the very men who took the greateſt pains to propagate them abroad as un- 
doubted fafts . | f 


Though the mareſchal de Broglio ſeemed to have been forgotten by the court, yet the 
opinion that was univerſally entertained of his private virtues and military talents 
pointed him out as the fitteſt perſon to be employed in ſo criticala conjuncture as the pre- 
ſent. He was accordingly called from his retirement by a letter from the king, and ap- 
pointed to command the army, with the title of generalifimo. It was imagined that 
the troops would be flattered, in again ſeeing at their head a veteran who had acquired ſo 
much merited reputation, when oppoſed to one of the ableſt captains of the age. But 
the circumſtances in which he was now to act were entirely different. Then, his cou- 
rage and military {kill were ſufficient to carry him through every difficulty. Now, in- 
ſtead of a warrior, who fought on the field of honour, he had to encounter the preju · 
ices of his countrymen; inſtead of a martial foe to ſubdue, he had an inſidious faction 
to overcome; and, if the aſſertions of many of the French may be credited, he was to 
be enſnared by intrigue, and defeated by corruption. He ſeems then to have neglected 
the only danger that awaited him, the deſection of his ſoldiers ; and, probably from a 
conſciouſneſs of his on principles, he did not ſufficiently ſuſpect theirs, | 


49 Memoire de M. de Lally-Tolendal, p. 63, 64. 
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The troops came by detachments, and were ſent as they arrived into the villages about 
Paris, and ſome into the town itſelf, * The conſequences that might be expected from 
this diſpoſition muſt at once have ſtricken even the leaſt attentive obſerver of the ſcenes 
that had lately paſſed there, The troops being debauched by money and promiſes, deſer- 
tion became general; and thoſe who found means to quit their quarters, were brought in 
triumph to the Palais Royal to be feaſted, and to hear the orations that were pronounced 
there. But had a camp been marked out in ſome ſituation equally calculated to 
cover Paris and Verſailles, the troops might have entered it as they arrived; all impro- 
per intercourſe would have been prevented; the ſpirit of diſcipline would have been re- 
-vived; and military manceuvres, and the appearance of the monarch, might have awaken- 
ed thoſe ſentiments of loyalty, and love of glory, that are congenial with the profeſſion 
of arms. Had ſuch a plan been adopted, it is highly probable, that, without having oc- 
caſion to draw the ſword, the diſorders that quickly followed would have been prevented, 
and the perfidious deſigns of the factious and diſaffected cruſhed in their infancy. | 


The conduct of the firſt miniſter of the finances had long been the ſubje of animad- 
verſion with thoſe who chiefly approached the ſovereign. The manner in which the 
States were compoſed, his behaviour with regard to the royal ſefſion, and a variety of 
other circumſtances, were pointed out as ſure indications, that he was ſecretly connected 
with, and encouraged the pretenſions of, the democratic party. After being tormented 
with many doubts, and perplexed by a variety of advice, the king was at laſt prevailed 
upon to diſmiſs him; and, on the eleventh of July, about two in the afternoon, he ſent 
him a letter, written with his own hand, to acquaint him that the ſituation of public 
affairs made it neceflary that he ſhould reſign his place, and quit the kingdom. M. de 
Luzerne, miniſter of the marine, who carried the letter, informed him, that it was the 
king's deſire that the order he then delivered to him ſhould be kept ſecret ; which was 
ſtrictly complied with. M. Neckar dined with a large company, and afterwards received 
many viſits. In the evening, under pretence of taking an airing with his wife, he went 
to his country houſe at Saint Ouen, near Paris; nor was his departure known there till 
the twelfth, when he was at a conſiderable diſtance from the capital. 


It has been ebſerved, by a French periodical writer“, that his diſmiſfon at that time was 
juſt as impolitic, as if the king of Naples, in the midſt of ſome fanatic inſurrection, 
were to order the ſacred vial that contains the blood of Saint Januarius to be contemp- 

tuouſly thrown into the ſea. But, beſides popular favour, M. Neckar enjoyed the confi. 
_ dence of the public creditors, among whom was a great number of perſons of every claſs, 
who depended on their annuities for their maintenance. Their apprehenſions of a na- 
tional bankruptcy were now revived ; and, from this moment, we may conſider the mo- 
nied intereſt of the kingdom as moſt decidedly and actively oppoſed to the meaſures of 
the court. The opportunity, which it now preſented, was eagerly embraced. A thou- 
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ſand mouths were inſtantly opened to ſpread the news, and to cry, that the public pay- 
ments were to be ſtopped; the aſſembly to be diſſolved ; that the army had been aſſem- 
bled on that account; and that, as the virtue of the miniſter was inflexible, he had not 
only been diſmiſſed from the council, but ſent ignominiouſly out of the kingdom. The 
conſternation was univerſal ; and, in every ſociety and place of public reſort, nothing 
was heard but the clamours of thoſe, who, in the ſuppoſed impending ruin, ſaw a pro- 
ſpe of penury for the reſt of their days. 


The people now began to meet in crowds in different quarters of the city. In the 
afternoon, the buſts of the duke of Orleans and of M. Neckar were carried, enveloped 
in black crape, in proceſſion through the ſtreets. The heterogenous coalition of two 
perſons—artfully contrived by the partiſans of the duke ho had never been aſſociated in 
politics or otherwiſe, was not attended to; they were ſaid to be alike victims to the cauſe 
of the people: a report was induſtriouſly propagated, that his highneſs, and ſome other 
popular members of the aſſembly, had been arreſted; and, to mark the ſentiments of the 
public on theſe imaginary calamities, deputations from the crowd afſembled at the Palais 
Royal were ſent to the different theatres, with orders that they ſhould be ſhut, 


In conſequence of theſe tumults, detachments from the regiments of Choiſeul dra- 
goons and Royal Cravate cavalry, that were quartered in the town, patroled through the 
ſtreets; and a ſtrong body of the Swiſs guards was poſted with cannon in the Champs 
Eliſẽes. About five o'clock in the evening, a ſhirmiſh happened between the people, in 
the Place Louis Quinxe, and a party of the dragpons. A patrole of the Royal Alle- 
mand cavalry, that were quartered at La Muet 5%, commanded by the prince de Lambeſc, 
coming up at the ſame time, and being aſſailed by the populace with a ſhower of ſtones **, 
charged them, and drove them into the garden of the Tuilleries, where two or three 
perſons, ſaid to be merely ſpectators, were unfortunately wounded. When it began to 
grow dark, the people ſet fire to ſome of the wooden barriers at the end of the town, 
and drove away the perſons ſtationed there to collect the cuſtoms. A party of the Royal 
Allemand, that had been diſpatched to diſperſe the mob, that were burning the barrier at 
the end of the ſtreet Chauſſte d Antin, in coming from thence upon the Boulevard, was 
fired upon by a party of the French guards, at the corner of that ſtreet from what is 
called their Jepst. Though their alienation from the court had been long ſuſpected, 
this was their firſt act of open hoſtility ; but almoſt all of them were now under arms 
in their barracks; they would not any longer obey their officers, but defired they would 
withdraw. In every quarter of the town reſounded the cry, © To arms and, © Down 
* with the officers and foreign troops“ During the night, detachments of the French 


52 A royal palace, in the Po de Boulogne, about two miles from Paris. 
5 Rabaud de Saint Etienne, p. 84. Engliſh tranſlation. 
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guards mixed with the citizens, patroled through the heats: In the morning ot Mon- 
day the thirteenth, the alarm- bell /zoz/in) was rung in all the ſteeples ““. 
For 


52 In our account of the tranſactions of this period, after a careful compariſon of the facts advanced by different 
writers, we have preferred the authority of an Engliſh gentleman, of character and fortune, who reſided at Paris 
at the time; and who, independent of the claims to belief which his perſonal reputation muſt give him with all who 
know him, is peculiarly entitled to credit by an exemption from all prejudice and partiality, and from all tempta- 
tion to deviate, in the ſmalleſt degree, from the ſtricteſt veracity, in his account of the events, which he has record- 
ed with equal fidelity, elegance, and perſpicuity. We are aware, that, by purſuing this courſe, we differ materially 

from the anonymous authors of the Engliſh Hiſtory of the Revolution, who have boldly proclaimed their own im- 
partiality, hut who have, nevertheleſs, not ſcrupled to adopt ſome of the groſſeſt and moſt abſurd falſhoods, and ſome 
of the moſt ridiculous tales which had been fabricated for the rabble in Paris, during the firſt paroxyſms of confuſion, 
tumult, and madneſs, and to which they have endeavoured, ſo far as they were capable, to give the > wane 
and weight, of 7 4 Some theſe we Cane i eee "i, 

IEP 2 7 4 of 1:0 
i hd albeit we alt ofthe twelfit of July, one ſhould be naturally Jed to fuſpeR that the people were 
perfectly pacific, and the — the aggreſſors. They tell us, that A body of citizens,“ who were eſcorting the 
buſts of Neckar and the duke d'Orleans, was topped © by a German regiment, the Royal Allemand.“ That, the 
buſts having been broken by the ſoldiers, © the azmy now came forward, in force, with the prince de Lambeſc, 

6 grand eſcuyer of France, at their head, who was ordered to take poſt at the Tuilleries —Irritated, perhaps, at the 
« ſpirit of hace which he obſerved in the citizens, he imprudently wounded with his ſabre a poor old man, who 
« was walking peaceably in the garden—The French have a remarkable reſpett for age,” (it muſt be confeſſed they 
have an odd way of ſhowing it) “ and this wanton outrage proved the 210 ALL of revolt.“ A more groſs perver- 
fion of facts has ſeldom been exhibited A riotous mob is repreſented as © a body of citizens ;'”"—a party of dra- 
goons, is converted into © a 12giment of German cavalry ;'” and a patrole of horſe into an “ARMY. The prince de 
Lambeſc, though placed at the head of this pretended army, receives erde, from whom we are not told—to ſtation 
himſelf in the Tuilleries ; the attack on him with ſtones, mentioned by Rabaut, is carefully omitted ; and the 

wanton outrage committed by him on an old man, is, through the remarkable reſpec of the French for old age, 
gravely aſſerted to have been the g, of reve/t :—The reader being of courſe left to ſuppoſe that there were no pre- 
views ſymptorus of revolt; and that, but for th circumſtance, no revolt would have taken place !!! 


In the ſame ſpirit, we are ſoon after told, that while the inhabitants of the capital were involved in conſterna- 
tion and diſmay, during the diſaſtrous night of the twelfth, © The court party abandoned themſelves to the moſt in- 
« decent joy,” and «the women of the court mingled with the foreign ſoldiers in laſciviews dances, to the ſound of the 
German muſic.” In this choice paſſage, the © impartia/”* hiſtorians almoſt exceed the violence and catumny of the 
moſt democratic writers. By the women of the court is generally underſtood the female attendants on the royal 
family, who were certainly women of rank and character; and to aſſert that ſuch perſons would be guilty of ſuch 
marked and public profligacy, is to propagate a calumny that can only obtain credit frem ignarance or prejudice. 
We have read of laſciviaus dances in the courts of Eaſtern monarchs, but they are a ſpecies of amuſement peculiar, 
we believe, to thoſe climates, and unknown even to the moſt refined voluptuaries of Europe. The account of this 
u anſaction is evidently taken from the Ile de Ja Revolution de 1789. tom. i. p. 315, 316. but it varies even from 
that daubtful authority, and exhibits an incorrectneſs of tranſlation that can only be aſcribed to a wilful perverſion 
of fact. The original paſſage is this“ Les bandits (not the women) de la Cour, S applaudiſſoient de leur victoĩre, ils 
« ſe rejouiffoient de la conſternation & des larmes des bons citoyens ; ils danſoient au bruit de la muſique Allemande, 
4 ils inſultoient, dans les chanſons /afcives et groſſieres, les amis de la liberté.“ 


Rabaud de Saint Etienne, indeed, ſpeaks of women, of . princeſſes and favourites, who entertained themſelves 
with muſick. of * martial inſtruments,” and who © loaded the ſoldiers with careſſes and with preſents % but every 
0 — ſchoaol- 
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For the purpoſe of electing repreſentatives in the States, Paris had been divided into 
fixty diſtricts; and, at the ſound of the bell, the electors aſſembled at the places where. 
they had lately met. From the electors of the diſtricts, a general aſſembly was now 
formed that met at the town houſe ; and, out of that, a permanent committee was choſen, 
that was entruſted with the executive power. Monficur de Fleſſelles, provoſt of the 
merchants, being the principal municipal magiſtrate, was nominated preſident of this 
committee, and a correſpondence was eſtabliſhed with committees, that ſat in the dif- 
ferent diſtricts. The firſt ſtep taken was to embody a militia of forty-eight thouſand 
men ; and many officers and ſerjeants, who had retired from the army, or were at Paris 
on leave, having offered their ſervices, were diſtributed to inſtruct it. The firſt motive 
for arming was the preſervation of the town from pillage ; but it was ſoon extended to 
its defence againſt the army, in caſe it ſhould attempt to enter. 


That the ſkirmiſhes which occurred between the populace and the cavalry were the 
conſequence of the riotous diſpoſition and tumultuous conduct of the former, and not 
the reſult of any plan formed by the miniſtry, is clearly demonſtrated by this circum- 
Mance ; that though there were ſeveral regiments of foot at the time ſtationed cloſe to 


Paris, not one of them made the ſmalleſt movement to affiſt or ſupport the horſe; ſuch. 


a want of concert among the commanders muſt be conſidered as a certain proof that no 
orders had been iſſued by government on the ſubject. The total ination of the 
troops, both on that night, and the ſucceeding day and night—during all which time, cri- 
tical as the ſeaſon was, and notwithſtanding the alterations and preparations which they 
ſaw and knew were taking place in Paris, they never once made the fmalleſt attempt to 
enter that city — ſeems likewiſe to exculpate the court and miniſters from the bloody de- 
ſigns and cruel intended maſſacres which were attributed to them; for this would have 
been the ſeaſon, and the night of Sunday (the twelfth) particularly, when nothing but 
terror and confuſion reigned in the city, and no regular ſcheme of reſiſtance or defence. 
was yet thought of, to have carried them with full effect into execution, if any ſuch 
had been formed; and the ſtate of things was ſuch, that it would have been very difi- 
cult, if not impoſſible, to prevent their completion, if plans ſo wicked could be formed 
with wiſdom, and executed with promptitude, which, through the goodneſs of Provi- 
dence, is not often permitted. 


Many exceſſes were committed in the morning of the thirteenth, particularly at the 
houſe of the congregation of Saint Lazarus, who being ſuſpected of having corn con- 
cealed in their granaries, were, by that charge or ſuſpicion, expoſed to.a pretence for be- 


ſchool-boy knows the innocent application of the term © combler de careſſes, as invariably uſed by the French- 
2nd nothing contained in either of the above paſſages, can warrant the calumnious aſſertion, that * The women of 
he court mingled with foreign ſoldiers ig laſcivious dances,” | 
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ing plundered. This citeumſtance was the more to be lamented, as it was a truly pious 
and charitable inſtitution; but ſuch matters were ſoon to be loſt in the glare of greater 
enormities. Many lighter robberies were committed on the ſame day; but as theſe were 
directed againſt individuals, and executed by ſmall gangs of thieves on their own account, 
without any popular pretence, when they were ſeizedin the fact they were inſtantly dragged 
to the Greve, the common place of execution, and hanged by the ropes which were uſed to 
faſten the lanterns. From hence originated that moſt horrid practice of the mob's. con- 
ſtituting themſelves judges and executioners in the ſame inſtant, without the ſinalleſt re- 
gend to rank, to law, or to juſtice. From henge alſo originated that horrid and barbarous 
cry, d la lanterne.! the laſt ſounds that vibrated in the ears of TIN, * rnd as 


have thus cruelly periſhed. 


The arming of the militia, and the conſequent diſtribution of patroles, tended to im- 
poſe a momentary reſtraint on the licentious proceedings of the mob. The French 
guards, now called, Sor.DieRs or THE CoUuNTRY (Soldats de la Patric), were mixed 
with the militia, Some compan..s had, at firſt evinced a reluQtance to this meaſure, but 
all now joined, except the uſual guard at the palace of Verſailles, that was ſtill on duty 
there to protect their ſovereign. 


The count de Montmorin, miniſter of foreign affairs; monſieur de la Luzerne, mini- 
ſter of the marine; and monſieur de Saint Prieſt, a member of the council, but without 
office, had retired at the ſame time with the direCtor-general of the finances, having been 
all diſmiſſed except monſieur de la Luzerne. Monſieur de Puyſegur quitted the place 
of miniſter of war to make way for the mareſchal de Broglio ; the baron de Breteuil was 
appointed preſident of the council of finances; the duke de la Vauguyon ſucceeded mon- 
fieur de Montmorin ; monſieur de Villedeuil continued'in his place of miniſter of Paris; 
and monſieur Barentin remained keeper of the ſeals. Monſieur Foulon was offered a 
poſt in the war- office, under the mareſchal de Broglio, but he refuſed. to accept it, 


On the thirteenth, the National Aſſembly ſent an addreſs to the king, to inform him 
of the alarming ſituation of the capital, the diſmay. which the meaſures lately taken had 
produced there; to requeſt that the troops might be withdrawn from its neighbourhood ; 
and, not ſeeming to be acquainted with what had been done by the Pariſians, propoſing 
that a militia ſhould be immediately formed. They, at the ſame time, offered to ſend a 
deputation to the town, to communicate the anſwer they 1 to receive, and to endea- 
vour, by quieting the fears of the people, to reſtore the public tranquillity. In reply to 
this addreſs, the king ſaid, he had already communicated his motives for the adoption of 
thoſe meaſures to which they alluded; that he alone could judge of their neceſſity, 
which, as it ſtill exiſted, did not admit of any change: that he was very far from enter- 
taining any doubt of the purity of their intentions in the preſent afflicting circum- 
ſt ances, 
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ances, but their prefence at Paris could be of no utility, while it was much wanted 
where they were, in order to proceed with the important buſineſs in which they were en- 
gaged. This anſwer ſeemed by no means to ſatisfy the aſſembly ; and a debate enſued, in 
which the moderate party took the lead, ſhewing themſelves as little diſpoſed to ſubmit 
to any deſpotic exertions of regal authority, as the moſt furious of thoſe who were 
diſtinguiſhed by the much-proſtituted appellation of patriots. Mounier opened the de- 
bate with an eloquent ſpeech, wherein, after exhorting the aſſembly to proceed with 
coolneſs, prudence, and moderation, and ſtating the great and immutable line which muſt 
be drawn between the legiſlative and executive power—a line which was acknowledged 
and confirmed by the afſembly—he proceeded to obſerve, that though the aſſembly had no 
legal right to direct the king's choice of miniſters, yet as the choice he had now made 
led to the moſt dangerous conſequences, it was neceſſary to vote their ſolemn and grate- 
ful thanks to M. Neckar, and to declare that the preſent miniſters had not the confi- 
dence of the nation, He was ably ſeconded by M. de Lally-Tolendal, and, after ſome 
deliberation, the following reſolutions were adopted. 1 


© That the National Aſſembly, being the medium by which the ſentiments of the 


* nation are conveyed, declares, that M. Neckar, and the other miniſters. who have juſt 
« been removed, carry with them its eſteem and regret. 


% That, alarmed by the proſpect of the fatal conſequences which the anſwer of his. 
« majeſty may produce, the aſſembly will not ceaſe to inſiſt on his ſending away the 
« troops that are collected about Paris and Verſailles, and on eſtabliſhing guards of 
% citizens. | | 


That there cannot exiſt any immediate perſon or power between the king and the 
% aſſembly. 


That the miniſters and other agents of authority, civil and military, are anſwerable 
« for every thing they may do that is contrary to the rights of the nation, and the de- 
« crees of the aſſembly. 


That the miniſters and counſellors of his majeſty, of whatever deſcription or rank. 
they may be, are perſonally reſponſable for the preſent calamities, and the conſequences 
« that may reſult from them *. 


„ That the public debt having been placed under the ſafeguard of the faith and 


This reſolution, which bore the character of an ex 5e, fade law, the aſſembly juſtified on the ground. of necet · 
ſity, and its own deſperate ſituation, | 
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% honovr of the French nation, and the nation being willing to pay the intereſt of 
<< that debt, no power has a right to announce the infamarxs word, bankruptcy, under any 


.** denomination whatſoever. 


% That the aſſembly perſiſts in all its former decrees, and expreſly in thoſe of the 
«+ ſeventecnth, twentieth, and twenty-third of the month of June; and orders, that a 
< copy of the .preſent reſolutions be delivered to his majeſty, by its preſident ; that a 
copy be ſent to M. Neckar, and the other miniſters who have been removed: and that 
they be printed and publiſhed.” 


By theſe reſolutions, the three orders united confirmed all thoſe zemportant decrees 
that had been made by the Tiers Etat, while they were aſunder; the counſellors of the 
king were made reſponſible for the meaſures of the government ; the people were more 
than ever impreſſed with the idea, that an intention had been formed to ſuſpend or reduce 
the public payments ; and were taught to conſider the afſembly as the ny ſafeguard 


um a calamity they ſo much feared. 


On the thirteenth, the people began to wear a cockade of green and white; but having 
recollected that green was the colour that diſtinguiſhed the houſhold of the count 
d'Artois, it was changed for blue, white, and red. Theſe were called the colours of li- 
berty, and ſuch as neglected to wear the national cockade, as it was termed, were 
expoſed to infult, whatever their rank and character; ſuch a diſpoſition to tyranny did 
theſe new ſovereigns evince in their firſt exertions of power In the night, the troo 
that had been ſtationed in the Champs Eliſees were withdrawn, and, in the morning of 
the fourteenth, a body of the militia, followed by a crowd of people, and led by a M. de 
Corny, repaired to the Hotel des Invalids, of which M. de Sombreuil, formerly com- 
. mandant of Lille, was the governor. Taking advantage of an interval of reſt which 
that officer had allowed to his men, the inſurgents forced an entrance into the place, and 
carried off twenty pieces of cannon, and about thirty thouſand ſtand of arms. They had 
already rifled the king's garde- meuble, in the Place Louis Quinxe, of many ancient and cu- 
rious arms that were kept there; and, among others, of thoſe once worn by their then 
favourite prince, the fourth Henry, whoſe breaſt-plate and helmet bore the marks of his 
courage, and of the danger to which he had been expoſed. 


Emboldened by ſucceſs, the populace next proceeded to the Baſtille; and as it was 
the only priſon in Paris that could reſiſt the efforts of an armed mob, it was, of courſe, 
| deemed expedient to reduce it, if only with a view to ſcreen from puniſhment the au- 
thors of theſe popular exceſſes. At this time, there were fifteen pieces of cannon on the 
towers of the fortreſs, eleven of which were eight pounders, and the reſt four pounders, 
mounted < on truck carriages, and formerly uſed on occaſions of rejoicing. As the para- 


pets 
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pets were thin and low, the ſoldiers employed at theſe guns muſt have been entirely ex- 
poſed, nor had any meaſures been taken for their proteCtion. 


Some few days before the inſurreCtion, three field- pieces were brought from the arſenal, 
and planted before the draw-bridge. The governor, 'the marquis de Launay, likewiſe 
procured from thence twelve wall-pieces, called Amuſettes du Comte de. Saxe, carrying 
balls of one pound and a half each; a number of muſketoons, carrying balls of two- 
thirds of a pound; with a quantity of ſmall-arms, cartridges, cannon-balls, and two 
hundred and fifty barrels of gunpowder, which were brought thither as to a place of ſe- 
curity rather than for uſe. Upon the ramparts above the draw-bridge a great number 
of ſtones, grenades, and looſe cannon-balls, were laid, to be ready to throw down upon 
any who ſhould attempt to force the paſſage. 


The garriſon conſiſted of the governor and other eſtabliſhed officers and ſervants of the 
| Baſtille ; eighty-two invalid ſoldiers with their officers; and a lieutenant and thirty-two 

ſoldiers of the Swiſs regiment of Salis Samade. About two in the morning of the thir- 
teenth, monſieur de Launay ordered the ſoldiers to retire from their barracks into the 
caltle, leaving ſentinels at the gate that led to the ſtreet Saint Anthony. 


The garriſon remained within the caſtle undiſturbed during the day of the thirteenth ; 
but the ſentinels on the towers were fired on in the night, though without effect: they 
did not return the fire, but gave the alarm, 4 
5 | 
Early on the morning of the fourteenth, the ſentinels at the gate Saint Anthony were 
taken priſoners by the people, and carried to the committee at the town-houſe. About 
ten in the morning, three deputies.came from the committee, as far as the iron-railing at 
the firſt draw-bridge, and defired to ſpeak with the governor, who went to them; but 
ſeeing an immenſe crowd of people, he ſaid, that only the three deputies could be admit- 
ted, and offered to ſend out as many hoſtages, which was agreedto. While they were with 
the governor, monſieur de la Roziere, a Pariſian barriſter, and firſt elector of the diſtrict 
of Saint Louis, arrived, and, at his requeſt, was admitted likewiſe. He ſaid, that he 
came to repreſent to the governor, that the cannon, pointed from the towers on different 
ſtreets of the town, had alarmed the inhabitants, and to ſolicit their being withdrawn. 
The governor urged the impoſſibility of his compliance without orders from his ſape- 
riors: he obſerved, they were in the places where they had been for many years paſt ; 
but that, to quiet thoſe alarms, he would order them to be drawn back within the para- 
pet. Monſieur de la Roziere aſked permiſſion to go into the caſtle to ſee this done: the 
governor, at firſt, made ſome difficulty, but at the requeſt of the major, de Loſme, he 
conſented. As ſoon as de la Roziere was within the caſtle, addrefling himſelf to the 
governor, he conjured him and the garriſon not to fire on the people, but to give up the 

| L1 place. 
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place. He was, very properly, anſwered, that the people would, moſt certainly, not be 
fired on, unleſs they attacked the caſtle. He then returned with the governor to the 
houſe of the latter, and, after ſtaying a ſhort time, went away *?. 


About half an hour afterwards, the people appeared in great numhers in the ſtreet 
Saint Anthony, and in the paſſage-court, armed with muſkets, ſabres, and hatchets, ex- 
claiming, they muſt have the Baſtille, and down with the troops! The officers from the walls 
begged them to keep back, and repreſented the danger to which they expoſed themſelves, 
They, however, perſiſted in advancing, and as there were no troops to defend the firſt 
draw-bridge, they found means to get it down. The garriſon again called out to them 
to retire, or they muſt fire upon them; but they ſtill continued to advance towards the 
bridge of the caſtle, and fired their muſquets at the troops on the walls, They returned the 
fire, and the inſurgents retired beyond the firſt draw-bridge, from whence they kept up 
a conſtant fire upon the ramparts. Soon after, a flag was ſeen advancing from the ar- 
ſenal, followed by an immenſe number of perſons in arms. Some halted with the flag 
in the firſt court, called the court of Elms, while others advanced to the next court, 
Calling out to the garriſon not to fire; and ſaying, that deputies were come from the 
town · houſe. Monſieur de Launay ſaid, that the deputies with the flag might advance, 
but deſired the people in arms not to proceed beyond the firſt draw-bridge. The ſoldiers 
on the walls called out, that they would not fire; and, as a proof of it, clubbed their 
muſkets. After many ſigns, and much entreaty, the people ſtopped, and the deputies 
advanced into the paſſage- court, from whence they might have ſeen the ſoldiers on the 
towers with their clubbed firelocks, and a white flag as a ſign of peace. The deputies 
ſaid in the paſſage-court about ten minutes without advancing, notwithſtanding the ſol- 
diers that were on the towers called out to them—Come and ſpeak to the governor; we 
will be anſwerable for your ſafety with our lives but they returned to the Elm-court, 
where they ſtayed about a quarter of an hour, and went away. 


The governor obſerved to the garriſon, that thoſe could not be deputies ſent from the 
town-houſe, but perſons who wiſhed to ſurpriſe them; for if they had really been de- 
puties, they would not have heſitated to advance after the aſſurances that were given 
them. The numbers continued to encreaſe, and, in a ſhort time, the Elm-court, the 
paſſage-court, which led to the firſt draw-bridge, and the court beyond the draw-bridge, 
were entirely full. They again preſſed forwards towards the next draw-bridge, called 
the draw-bridge of the caſtle, and the garrifon called to them as before, not to advance, 


$31t would ſeem as if one principal object of M. de la Roziere's miffion was to reconnoitre the fortreſs, for th 
purpoſe of ſeeing how far it was in a ſtate of defence, and what part of it was moſt open to attack. Before the aſ- 
fault commenced CN PITT c 


the caſtle, 
or 
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or they would be fired upon. They, however, proceeded, and the governor, at laſt, or- 
dered the troops to fire, which they did, when ſeveral fell, and the reſt fled: but they did 
not go far, and continued firing on the battlements. Some broke open the barracks, on 
the right of the paſſage-court, and plundered them. About an hour afterwards, they 
brought in a great quantity of ſtraw, and ſet fire to the guard-room, which was ſituated 


to the left, on the entrance of the court before the caſtle ; to the governor's houſe, on 


the right, farther on ; and to the kitchens, which were placed on the left, beyond the 
court, and nearer to the interior of the caſtle. A cannon was then fired at them loaded 
with grape-ſhot; the only one that was diſcharged during the attack, The garriſon only 
defended the place with muſkets. 


The French guards appeared, bringing with them a mortar, two four pounders, and a 
cannon inlaid with ſilver, which had been taken out of the king's garde-meubles. Mon- 
ſieur de Launay had neglected to lay in any proviſions; and as the people perſiſted in 
their determination to reduce the place, about four in the afternoon all the non- commiſ- 
ſioned officers went and ſolicited the governor to ſurrender it, Finding himſelf in this 
extremity, he attempted to fire a piſtol into the powder that had been brought from the 
arſenal, and was depoſited in one of the towers, called the tower de la liberte, but was 
prevented by two ſerjeants, Ferrand and Beguard. Monſieur de Launay aſked the garri- 
ſon, what they wiſhed him to do: he ſaid, his own opinion was, that they ſhould defend 
themſelves to the laſt, and even blow up the place, rather than fall into the hands of a 
furious mob. But as the garriſon inſiſted on ſurrendering, he gave a white handkerchief 
to a ſerjeant, ordered him to ſhew it from the battlements, and ſent a drummer at the 
ſame time to beat the chamade. His orders were ſtrictly obeyed ; but the populace, re- 
gardleſs of the ſignals, and rendered more courageous by the ceſſation of reſiſtance, con- 
tinued to fire. They ſoon after advanced to the draw-bridge, and deſired it might be let 
down. The officer who commanded the Swiſs detachment ſpoke to them through a 
loop-hole at-the fide of the gate, and propoſed that the garrifon ſhould be allowed to 
march out with their arms; but they all exclaimed No, zo He then told them, that 
the troops would deliver up the place and their arms, if they would promiſe that neither 
inſult nor violence, of any kind, ſhould be offered to them, The inſurgents replied— 
Let down the draw-bridge, nothing ſhall happen to you.” The governor, on this aſſur- 
ance, took the key out of his pocket, and ordered two corporals, Gaiard and Pireau, to let 
down the bridge. It was no ſooner down, than the people ruſhed into the court, and at- 
tacked the invalids who had laid down their arms, and were ranged along the wall on the 
right. The Swiſs were oppoſite to them, and eſcaped, not being immediately remarked, 
owing, probably, to the canvas frocks which they wore over their uniforms. The peo- 
ple then entered the apartments of the officers, where they broke the furniture, doors, and 


windows: and fo great was the tumult and confuſion, that many continued to fire, and, 


without intending it, killed and wounded their companions. 
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The officers and the invalid ſoldiers were feized, and dragged towards the town-honſt, 
Some ſoldiers of the garriſon, who publiſhed a narrative of the tranſactions of this day, 
fay—* After humiliations of every kind, we ſaw, on arriving at the Greve, the bodies 
„of two of our companions, who had been hanged. Some exclaimed that we deſerved 
« theſame fate, and in the inſtant a thouſand perſons demanded that we ſhould be delivered 
* tothem. But the ſoldiers of the French guards ſtepped forwards, ſurrounded us, and 
« defired that we might be ſpared. The people conſented, and the guards then eſcorted 
us to one of their barracks in La Nouvelle France, gave us a ſupper and beds, and the 
„ next morning ſent us to our hotel.” 


M. de Launay was alſo dragged to the Place de Greve, and miſerably murdered““. 


Monſieur de Loſme Salbray, the major of the Baſtille, experienced a ſimilar fate, and ſimi- 
| lar 


$4 We have, in our account of the reduction of the Baſlille, followed that of Mr, Crawford, the gentleman 
alluded to in a former note. Many of the particulars are taken from a publication, entitled La Baflille devoilie, 
which was ſtrongly recommended, for its accuracy, by meſſieurs Suard and de la Harpe, conductors of the Journal 
de Paris, and Mercure de France, and both of them members of the French Academy. 


Our relation ef this event will be alſo found to differ, in many material points, from that of the authors of the Eng- 
liſh Hiſtory of the Revolution, adverted to in a former note; who have preferred the unfounded affertions of anony- 
mous writers, to the irrefragable teſtimony of formal depoſitions, taken upon oath. It would be foreign from our 
purpoſe to correct each particular perverſion, as the ſame ſpirit of miſrepreſentation pervades the whole account; 
but having accuſed thoſe writers of contributing to the propagation of «groſs falſhoods” and © ridiculous tales,” it 
may not be unneceſſary to adduce ſome farther proofs in ſupport of the charge. Of the claſs thus characterized 
muſt particularly be conſidered the injurious and cruel falſhood, that the unfortunate and murdered de Launay had 
treacherouſly enticed a number of Pariſians into one of the courts of the Baſtille, where he cauſed them to be maſſa- 
cred in cold blood. This horrible and wicked invention produced its odious purpoſes at the time; in the firſt in- 
Nance, by exciting the animoſity of the populace, and ſpurring them on to that pitch of outrage and cruelty which 
was intended; and in the ſecond, by holding out ſome palliation for the inhuman murder of the governor, and re- 
preſenting it to the world as an act of juſt retribution for his treachery. That a falſhood, ſo foul and calumnious, 
ſhould have been aſſerted by an Egle writer, and at ſo late a period as the year 1794, when it ſtands contradicted 
by the poſitive and unrefuted teſtimony of the Invalid, who formed a part of the garriſon; and when even the 
author of the Baſtille Devoilte, though evidently no friend to M. de Launay, and though he ſeems not to diſapprove 
of his being put to death, exculpates his memory from the treachery that was imputed to him; that, under ſuch cir- 
cumſtances, ſuch a falſhood ſhould be ſo adopted and propagated, muſt excite both aſtoniſhment and indignation !— 
In this inſtance, the © IN ARTIAL“ authors have preferred the raſh and unſupported aſſertions of the © Deux Amis 
« de la Liberte” to all other authority; and have con ented themſelves, in their account of the reduction of the Baſ- 
tille, with almoſt a literal tranſlation of a work, which bears, on that ſubje& at leaſt, ſcarcely one mark of authen- 
ticity, and innumerable ſymptoms of the moſt marked and inveterate prejudice : of this no ſtronger proof will, it 
is conceived, be required, than the aſſertion, that © M. de Launay deſerved death as governor of the Baſtille— 
«The mere act of holding that poſt made him guilty of /:/z-nation ///”* (tom. ii. p. 48.) But the tranſlators have 
occaſionally exceeded even the originals, by boldly hazarding an unqualified aſſertion (as to a matter of fact) where 
the latter have adopted the modification of an “ O dit,” or a “ ſelen quelques uns.” — Thus, ſpeaking of a paper ſaid to 
be diſplayed from the walls by a Swiſs officer, addreſſed to the inſurgents, which an unknown perſon attempted ta 
ſetch, 
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lar cruelty ; although it has ſince been generally acknowledged, even by the democratic 
writers, that he was a man of great humanity, whoſe tenderneſs to the priſoners deſerved 


far different treatment, This was, indeed, ſtrongly confirmed by a remarkable circum- 
ſtance 


fetch, by laying a plank over the ditch, and ſetting it on the parapet, the Frenchmen ſay“ Le brave incomu Savance- 
« il oft pret a ſaifir le papier, mais il tombe dans le faſſe, ſrappe, SELON QUELQUES UNs, d un coup de fuſil””—(tom. ii. p. 30),, 
which the Engliſhmen thus render—* The brave unknown advanced upon the plank ; but juſt as he was ready to 
« ſeize upon the paper, he received a muſtet-/bet, and fell into the ditch,”” (Vol. i, p. 269.) 


It cannot eſcape notice, that the only acts of treachery that paſſed at the taking of the Baſtille, were committed 
by the people, who wantonly broke the word they had ſolemnly pledged, and inflicted death where they had pro- 


miſed ſafety. 


The pleaſant tale of the heroic barber, who found himſelf ſo deeply involved in the weighty concerns of em- 
pire, that he attempted to blow the Baſtille and himſelf up together, though it ſeems intended only as a companions 
to the former, certainly poſſeſſes many advantages over it; “ for beſides its being totally innocent, and undoubted-. 
« ly affording much ſatisfaction to the members of that fraternity, ſome of whom it may poſſibly ſtimulate to ſimilar 
« deeds of chivalry, it has the poſitive merit of being an unique in that ſpecies of compoſition.” But harmleſs as 
ſuch tales may appear when uſed as a temporary expedient to anſwer a particular purpoſe,they merit the ſevereſt re- 
probation, when employed to ſully the purity of the hiſtoric page, and to contaminate the clear ſtream in which 


hiſtory ſhould invariably flow. 


In the month of January, 1790, one Francis Felix Dénot, by birth a Pariſian, and by profeſſion a cook, was ar- 
reſted in the capital, and proved to be the man who had beheaded the marquis de Launay. The following extract 
from the depoſitions taken before the Chatelet is too curious to be omitted, 


Being interrogated with reſpect to his conduct on the twelfth of July and the following days, he fays, that, 
on the twelfth of July, ſeeing the buſts of the duke of Orleans and M. Neckar carried through the ſtreets, he- 
« went to the Palais Royal; that ſome perſons there propoſed to him to go to the Place Louis Quinze, to aſſiſt the 
« people againſt the dragoons who were purſuing them; that he there ſaw troops, among whom he was told was 
t the prince of Lambeſc, charge and diſperſe the people ſword in hand; that he himſelf was thrown down, and 
« received ſeveral blows from ſtones; that he heard a muſket fired, and, being frightened, threw himſelf on his 
« face; that, when he got up, he found a dragoon's helmet, which he brought away with him; that on his way 
« home, he called out to all he met, to be on their guard that night; that he did not go out again on the twelfth, 
« but that the next day, hearing that the citizens had taken arms, he went, with the helmet on, to the Place de 
© Greve about nine in the morning; that he from thence went along with many others to get arms at the barracks 
« at Papincourt; that they there got a Humber of muſkets, and that he endeavoured to prevent any from getting 
« arms but ſuch as were fit to be truſted with them; that they there diſperſed and went off to different quarters; 
ec that he and others came to the town-houſe, where they were deſired to return home, and acquainted that a plan 
« would be formed in the different diſtricts; that he did ſo, and from thence went to the place of rendezvous for 
« the diſtri Saint Opportune; that he and other citizens, on that day, and afterwards, marched in patroles through 
« the ſtreets, and that for eight days and nights he was almoſt conſtantly on foot ts preſerve gond oder; that on the 
morning of Tueſday the fourteenth, he was employed in bringing arms from the Hotel des Invalides; that after- 
« wards hearing the people were gone to the Baſtille, he went thither likewiſe; that he was there inſormed, that 
« the people were conducting M. Ce Launay to the town-houſe; that he ran after them, and joined them at the 


arch Saint John; that the people who were aſſembled before the town-houſe called out, Hang him, lung lim that 
M. de 
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lance which occurred at his death; for the marquis de Pelleport, a young man, whoſe 
faſhion and figure, independent of his rank and generoſity, entitled him to reſpeCt, was 


ſo deeply impreſſed with the kindneſs he had experienced from the major, when he was 


himſelf a priſoner, that, eagerly claſping him in his arms, in the midſt of all this terror 
and danger, he moſt pathetically entreated the people to ſpare the life of his friend, to 


' whom he owed ſo much. But his entreaties were as fruitleſs as his exertions were vain ; 


the major's head was ſeparated from his body, and his grateful and generous friend, after 
receiving a ſevere wound in his neck, with difficulty eſcaped the fury of the mob. 


In the midſt of theſe diſorders, M. de Fleſſelles, the provoſt of the merchants, had 
been detected in a correſpondence with the court; he was accordingly diſmiſſed from his 
office by the committee of electors, and ordered to be conveyed to priſon until his trial; 
but he had ſcarcely reached the bottom of the ſteps at the town-houſe, when the new 
executors of ſummary juſtice forced him from the guard, ſhot him inſtantly without trial 
or enquiry, diſmembered his body, and carried his bleeding head about the ſtreets on a 
pike in triumph, along with that of M. de Launay. Monkeur de Miray, aid- major, was 
killed in the Rue Tournelle. Monſieur Perſan, lieutenant of the Invalids, was murder- 
ed in his way to the Greve; and monſieur Caron, lieutenant in the ſame company, after 
receiving four wounds in the ſtreets, was carried to the H6tel Dieu, where he recovered. 
In the defence of the place only one ſoldier was killed and four wounded. One invalid 
was killed, and ſeveral wounded by the people after their admiſſion into the caſtle ; and 
two were hanged by the inſurgents at the Greve. 


After more than two hours had rapidly elapſed, under the double intoxication of joy 
and revenge, ſome humane perſons reminded the populace, that the priſoners in the Baſ- 
tille ought to be releaſed ; their cells were accordingly broke open, and they were led in 
triumph round the gardens of the Palais Royal. But how great was the ſurpriſe of 


« M. de Launay, who had hitherto kept his eyes caſt down, on hearing this, lifted them up, and ſaid, Let them put me 
« to death, I prefer that to theſe wunmerited inſults; that in the ſame inſtant, a number of perſons, unknown to the pri- 
« ſoner, gave M. de Launay many wounds with ſwords and bayonets; that the people ſeeing him, the priſoner, 
« with the helmet on, called out, Come, dragoon, cut off bis head; that though monſieur de Launay was now dead, he 
« fe!t a great repugnance to do ſo; that he began to do it with a ſword they gave him, but, as it did not cut well, 
« he finiſhed it with a Knife that he had in his pocket; that the head being put on the end of a pike, till preſſed 
« by the people, he carried it through the ſtreets, and, being joined by the perſon who, in like manner, carried 
« the head of the Provoſt of the merchants, they went with them to the Palais Royal, and afterwards carried them 
« to the Morgue “; that far from app:ehending any 4/ame for what he had done, he addreſſed himſelf to ſeveral de- 
«« puties of the National Aſſembly, expecting to have been rewarded with a medal, for having freed ſociety of a monſter 
* and that about an hour before he had beheaded M. de Launay, he had drunk a glaſs of brandy with gunpowder in it, 
«© which had turned his head.“ 


® A place in Paris where dead bodies were expoſed by the police, in order to diſcover who they were. 


moſt 
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moſt, and the diſappointment, doubtleſs, of many, when it was found, that theſe dreary 
dungeons, which were ſuppoſed to be crowded with the victims of deſpotiſm, contained 


only ſeven priſoners, 


The names of theſe men, were, Tavernier, Pujade, La Roche, the count de Solages, 
White, La Gaurege, and Bechadz.— Tavernier had been repeatedly ſent to the Baſtille 
for different offences. He ſeemed when the place was taken to be difordered in his 
mind, and was afterwards ſent to the public receptacle for lunatics at Charenton. 
Pujade, La Roche, Gaurege, and Bechade, were arreſted at different places, and commit» 
ted to the Baſtille, until they could be brought to trial for a notorious forgery of bills of 
exchange to a great amount, that were accepted by meſſieurs Tourton, Ravel, and Gallet 


de Santerre, bankers at Paris. 


The count de Solages, by his own account, was arreſted at Toulouſe in Languedoc, 
his native country, in 1782, by an order from the miniſter, monſieur Amelot, granted 
at the requeſt of his father, for diſſipation and other circumſtances of miſconduct. He 
did not ſeem to conſider his confinement as unmerited ; but he complained of having 


never received any account of his family from the time he had been arreſted. He was 


firſt ſent to Vincennes, and was removed from thence to the Baſtille, in February, 1784. 
Having heard the firing, he enquired of the turnkey, who had juſt brought up his din- 
ner, what it meant. He was told it was occaſioned by a revolt of the people on account 
of the ſcarcity of bread; but while the turnkey was apologizing for being later than 
uſual in bringing him his dinner, the room was filled with armed men. It was ſome 
time before the count thought himſelf in fafety, or could find any one ſufficiently com- 
poſed to relate the events of the day. He was carried to the diſtrict of the Oratoire, and 
from thence was eſcorted to an hotel, where he was told, for the firſt time, that there 
had been two aſſemblies of the Notables, and that the States were then fitting at Ver- 
ſailles; of the changes that had happened in the miniſtry ; and of the diſorders that 
exiſted throughout the kingdom. He afterwards received an account of his father's 
death, and the ſeizure of the property which had devolved to him, by his own 


creditors. 


White was arreſted, and ſent to Vincennes, by an order from M. de Sartine, whence 
he was transferred to the Baſtille, at the ſame time with Solages. He was born of Iriſh 
parents at Rochelle, and was a major in the French infantry, It appeared that he was 
deranged in his underſtanding, though quiet and inoffenſive. After being carried about 
the metropolis, for ſome days, by the people, and ſhewn at the coffee-houſes, he was 
ſent to the mad-houſe at Charenton. 


It ſhould not be forgotten, that the preſent ſovereign, through his natural clemency 
and humanity, and in conformity with the moderate ſyſtem of government which he 
intended 
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intended to purſue, had early cleared the ſtate-priſons of moſt of their wretched inhabi- 
tants,-none being retained but ſuch as had been guilty of notorious crimes againſt ſociety, 
or concerned in dangerous offences againſt the ſtate. It is likewiſe worthy of obſerva- 
tion, that, with all the odium and deteſtation under which the queen and the count d'Ar- 
tois laboured, and with all the libels which were hourly written and ſpoken againſt 
them, not a ſingle victim to their reſentment or juſtice was found in all the priſons of 
the kingdom“. 


The people, of their own impulſe, had deſtroyed the governor's houſe, and ſome of the 
other buildings at the Baſtille ; but the mayor and committee, atthe town-houſe, reſolved 
that the caſtle itſelf ſhould be demoliſhed. Thecity architects were appointed to conduct 
the work, and this immenſe edifice was ſoon levelled with the ground. Many cannon- 
balls were found in the walls, ſuppoſed to have been lodged there during the war of the 


Fronde, at the battle in the ſuburbs of Saint Anthony, when the royal army was com- 


manded by Turenne, and that of the Fronde by the Great Condé“. 


During the twelfth and thirteenth, thoſe critical days, on which their own fate and 
that of their ſovereign ſeemed to depend, and on the firſt of which the ſcale ſeemed to 
vibrate ſo much, that it was evident a vigorous exertion might have fixed its bias, the 
miniſters at Verſailles, and the commanders of the army, appeared to be ſunk into a deep 
lethargy, or a profound ſleep; the former, indeeg, when unwillingly rouſed to hear the 
accounts from Paris, treated them with the utmoſt contempt and ridicule, as matters not 
worthy of their conſideration; but on the fatal Tueſday, the fourteenth of July, evil 
tidings arrived ſo faſt from every quarter, that they were overwhelmed with conſterna- 
tion and terror, and rendered totally incapable, if it had not even been too late, to adopt 

any meaſures which required deciſion or vigour, either with reſpect to orders or execu- 
tion. It now appeared, that the defection of the French guards had, with other pre- diſ- 
poſing cauſes and motives, produced a moſt unfortunate effect upon the national troops 


S5 It is by no means incurious to contraſt with this fact the ſtate of things under the influence, or it may be 
called, government, of Madame Pompadour, who filled all the priſons of France with the unfortunate victims to 
her private malice and perſonal reſentments; yet Pompadour was idolized by Voltaire, and by all the poets, wits, 
and philoſophers of the Kingdom, in her days, and was even, at times, a favourite with the people. 


$6 The demolition of the Baſtille, by a formal reſolution, has been juſtly conſidered, by an Engliſh author, as 
an ebullition of that deſtroying ſpirit which has levelled all the orders of the ancient monarchy, It was like the 
« anger of an ill brought- up boy, who beats the floor, when by his own awkwardneſs he has fallen, with this dif- 
« ference, the one is an impulſe of paſſion in a child, the other was the reſult of deliberation in men.” The Baſtille 
had been erected under different reigns at an immenſe expence ; it had ſtood above four hundred years, through 
all the viciſſitudes of tempeſtuous times; it ſeemed calculated to brave the effects of age, and might have been 


.of great utility in a city, perhaps worſe provided with priſons and hoſpitals than any other great town in Ae 


Hiſtory of the Baſtille, p. 189, 190. 
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in the army; that they were no longer to be depended on; and that they openly aſſerted 
the unlawfulneſs of fighting their fellow citizens. Before they had yet time to reflect 
on the conſequences of this deplorable news, or to conſider what meaſures were proper 
to be purſued, they were farther confounded by the intelligence, that but little more re- 
liance could be placed on the foreign regiments than on the national troops. The for- 
mer had ever been unpopular, chiefly upon the idea—excluſive of national pique and 
vanity—that, being entirely dependent on the crown, they would be found, upon any 
occaſion that offered, the ready inſtruments of deſpotiſm; but now, to the aſtoniſhment 
of every body, they ſhewed themſelves very little diſpoſed to engage in national dif- 
putes; and ſeemed very cold and indifferent with reſpect to the cauſe they were called to 
ſupport. In this diſmal ſtate of things, the only policy which the genius of the mini- 
ſters was capable of deviſing, was the fugitive, pitiful, and cowardly expedient of con- 
cealment, in keeping the king ignorant of the misfortunes in which he was involved, 
and of the dangers to which he was expoſed, 


But when, on the evening of Tueſday, the news arrived at Verſailles, of the taking 
of the Baſtille, of a powerful army being formed in Paris, and of the deplorable fate of 
de Launay, Fleſſelles, and Loſme, the miniſters, all aghaſt, ſeemed as if ſtricken with a 
thunder-bolt. Still, though their confidence had forſaken them, their policy was pre- 
ſerved, and it was determined not to reveal the diſmal tidings to their ſovereign. In the 
courſe of that day, the National Aſſembly, after much and eager debate, and a variety of 
motions, adopted, with unanimity, the follow reſolutions : 


© The National Aſſembly is of opinion, that the public tranquillity may be reſtored 
% and preſerved, by regularly forming and maintaining the militia that has been raiſed 
« in the capital. It reſolves, that the king be again conjured to withdraw his troops, 
« whoſe preſence has been the principal cauſe of the diſorders that now prevail, and 
% which, by ſhewing the contraſt of a military force that alarms, with a civil power 
e that protects, puts in oppoſition the privileges of authority with the rights of the ci- 
« tizen. It direQts that the deputies lately ſent to the king, go back, and employ the 
« moſt preſſing inſtances with his majeſty, to engage him to ſend away his troops.” 


The deputation accordingly repaired to the palace; and, after a conſiderable abſence, 
the archbiſhop of Vienne, their preſident, who was at the head of the deputation, returned 
at nine in the evening with the following anſwer : | 


* 


« I am without intermiſſion employed in the adoption of means for reſtoring tran- 

4% quillity in the capital, I had ordered the provoſt of the merchants to come to me, in 
« order to take meaſures for that purpoſe, Having ſince been informed that a militia 
has been eſtabliſhed there, I have given orders to general officers to put themſelves at 
7 M m « the 
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« the head of that militia, to aſſiſt it with their experience, and to ſecond the zeal of 
the good citizens. I have likewiſe given orders to withdraw the troops in the Champ 
% de Mars. The concern you expreſs at the diſorders that reign there, is a ſentiment 
„that ſhould be in the heart of every one, and moſt ſeriouſly afflicts mine.“ 


While this deputation was with the king, another arrived at the aſſembly from the 
permanent committee at the Town Houſe, to repreſent the ſtate of the city; and to deſire, in 
the preſent criſis, the eſtabliſhment of a correſpondence between the committee and the 
aſſembly. One of the members of the aſſembly, the baron de Vens, who came from 
Paris about the ſame time, gave an affecting deſcription of the ſcene he had juſt quitted. 
He had been ſeized by the people, and forcibly conveyed to the town-houſe ; on his way 
thither they fhewed him the mangled bodies of meſſieurs de Launay and de Fleſſelles, 
and repeatedly threatened him with a ſimilar fate. The afſembly paſſed over in ſilence 
this inſult offered by the inſurgents to one of their own body, though even the appear- 

ance of ſlight on the part of the ing never failed to incur their ſevereſt reprehenſion ; 
and contented themſelves with ſending another deputation to the palace to communicate 
the intelligence to his majeſty. The archbiſhop of Paris, who was at the head of this 
depuration, returned about eleven at night, and told the aſſembly, that he had obtained 
immediate admiſſion to the king, whom he found with his brothers, and who, on hearing 
the news, replied, that his heart was more and more deeply wounded, but that it was nat 
poſſible to believe that orders had been given to the troops capable of producing ſo many calami- 
ties. Alas!“ —exclaims M. de Lally- Tolendal, who was preſent at the time—* it was 
« ſufficient to ſee him and to hear him, to be convinced that he ſpoke truth.“ 


On the fifteenth, the king went to the aſſembly, without guards, and pronounced the 
following ſpeech : 


J called you together, to conſult you on matters of the utmoſt importance to the 
& ſtate, and none can be more important than the dreadful diſorders that prevail in the 
« capital None affect me ſo deeply; and the chief of the nation comes with confidence 
« among its repreſentatives, to-ſhew them his affection, and to invite them to the adop- 


tion of means for the reſtoration of order and tranquillity. 


« T'know that unjuſt-infinuations have been induflriouſly diffuſed; I know that ſome 


4% have dared to publiſh that your perſons were in danger—Is it neceſſary for me to 
« diſavow rumours thus criminal, and which I hope are ſufficiently contradicted by wy 


« character, that is ſo well known to you? 


57. Memoir de M. le Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. 68, 


« J, then, 
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4 J, then, who am one with the nation, unite myſelf with you, and deſire you to aſſiſt 
« me in the adoption of meaſures for the ſafety of the ſtate. I expect this from the 
% National Aſſembly. The zeal of the repreſentatives of my people, called together 
« for the public welfare, aſſures me of it: and, relying on the love and fidelity of my 
« ſubjects, I have given orders for the troops to retire from Paris and Verſailles. I-au- 
„„ thorize, nay I invite, you, to make my intentions known in the capital.“ 


This ſpeech was received with the loudeſt acclamations; the ſtream of loyalty ſeemed. 


again to return to its natural channel; and as the king roſe to return, the deputies 
ſtarted from their ſeats, and forming a circle around him, conducted their ſovereign in 
triumph to the palace. From that inftant Lewis had in effect reſigned the ſovereignty 
into the hands of the aſſembly, with little proſpe& of his ever again recovering it. 
From that time alſo the middle, or moderate party, led by Mounier, Lally, Malouet, &c. 
were reconciled to him, and ſeem to have relied cordially upon his faith ; but the friends 
and patronizers of extreme democracy, either were or affected to be afraid that his known 


irreſolution would afford the means for throwing him back into the hands of their ene- 


mies, and therefore determined to exert their power to its utmoſt extent, in order to 
fetter him as cloſely as poſſible. 


The terror of ſieges and blockades had got ſuch poſſeſſion of the minds of the Pari- 
Hans, that they could think of nothing elſe, and they were inceſſant in their prepara- 


tions of defence. La Fayette was now elected to the command of the new militia, 


with the title of general, The old office or appellation of provoſt of the merchants, 
was ſuppreſſed, and M. Bailly, formerly known by his aſtronomical writings, was ap- 
pointed chief magiſtrate, under the name of mayor of Paris. 


That capital was now to be conſidered as a great republic, and it ſoon became ſo ſen- 
ſible of its own power, as to give the law, not only to the unfortunate ſovereign, but to 
the National Aſſembly, and to the kingdom at large. All the arrogance, preſumption, 
cruelty, ferociouſneſs, and tyranny ; all that contempt for the laws, fororder, and ſubor- 
dination ; all that diſpoſition to miſtruſt, ſuſpicion, and revolt, which had invariably 
marked their conduct in all times of public tumult, from the earlieſt periods of the 
monarchy to the preſent æra, was now ſtrongly diſplayed by the Pariſians. The Na- 
tional Aſſembly, profiting by the invitation of the king to make known his ſentiments 
to the inhabitants of the capital, which might eaſily have been done by a letter from the 
preſident, even now, ſeemed to acknowledge its maſter, by ſending a deputationof eighty- 
four of its members to the city of Paris, rather to implore than to propoſe, much leſs 
to order or command, peace. This may be conſidered as one of the many evil conſe- 
quences which reſulted from the ill- adviſed and ruinous meaſure of aſſembling the ſtates 
at Verſailles; for it is not probable that the aſſembly would have ſubmitted to the de- 
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grading humiliation of complimenting a band of inſurgents, if they had been out of the 
reach of that turbulent capital; neither would the factious part of them, in ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, have had an opportunity of becoming, as they did, parties in their cabals and fac- 
tions; until at length, alternately acting and being acted upon, they became by turns the 
inſtruments of each other's purpoſes, though the faction in the aſſembly was not ſeldom 
obliged to give way, contrary to its own inclination, to the dreaded power of thoſe in 
the city. The Pariſians were, however, too ſenſible, in the preſent inſtance, of the im- 
portance which they derived from this ſingular deputation, not to receive the deputies 


with every mark of applauſe and reſpect. 


The National Aſſembly now haſtened to give that advice which the king had fo ear- 
neſtly aſked in his ſpeech of the fifteenth ; but, like men elated with unexpected ſuc- 
ceſs, they already began to overleap the bounds of moderation, and evinced an eager de- 
fire to ſtrip their ſovereign of thoſe rights which are not only eſſential to the preſerva- 
tion of monarchical dignity, but highly conducive to the welfare of a ſtate. It became 
a topic of diſcuſſion with theſe infant legiſlators, whether, as repreſentatives of the peo- 
ple, they had not the excluſive right of chuſing the miniſters of the crown. Mounier, 
who, with equal energy and eloquence, pointed out the abſurdity and danger of ſuch 
principles, which tended to veſt an unlimited and deſpotic power in the aſſembly, was ac- 
cuſed, by Mirabeau, of advancing a doctrine impious and gdetetable **®, The voice of mo- 
deration, however, prevailed ; after very warm debates, a milder and more conſtitutional 
mode of proceeding was adopted; and an addreſs, propoſed by the baron de Juigne, be- 
ing agreed to, was preſented to the king. It ſet forth, that in conſequence of the deſire 
which his majeſty had been pleaſed to expreſs, of conforming his ſentiments to thoſe of 
the National Aſſembly, they humbly adviſed him to diſmiſs his preſent miniſters and 
counſellors, and to recall M. Neckar, and thoſe who had lately been removed. 


The new miniſters, however, had anticipated the wiſhes of the aſſembly, and volun- 
tarily reſigned their poſts; while the king chearfully complied with their requeſt to re- 
call M. Neckar; and, in order to prevent any poſſible ſuſpicions as to the ſincerity of 
his conduct, ſent the letter he had written for that purpoſe for the inſpection of the 


Aſſembly. 


But, notwithſtanding theſe conciliatory meaſures, the power and violence of the mob 
had now riſen to ſuch a height, that it became dangerous to ſuch as were known to 
entertain ſentiments oppoſite to thoſe of the popular party, to remain within its reach. 
The count d'Artois withdrew ſecretly in the night, and went to Bruſſels, whither he 
had already ſent his ſons, the dukes of Angouleme and Berry, The prince of Conde, 


5* Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier, p. 19. 
with 
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with his ſon and grandſon, the dukes of Bourbon and Enghien, and the prince of Conti, 
retired thither about the ſame time. The count d'Artois, and the princes of Conde and 
Conti, had, in the afſembly of Notables, oppoſed the double repreſentation of the Third 
Eſtate, and had, on all occaſions, profeſſed their attachment to the ancient principles of 
the monarchy. Thoſe who bore them any enmity, or who thought their preſence might 
obſtruct their views, were induſtrious to inflame the popular prejudices, and to aſcribe 
to them a variety of ſayings and counſels, hoſtile to the opinions that now prevailed, 
Bills had been ſtuck up in the PALAIS ROYAL, provfly recommending their deſtruction, 
and even charitably offering a price for their heads. In theſe bloody proſcriptions were 
to be ſeen the names of the miniſters who had juſt reſigned, and of a number of perſons, 
of both ſexes, who had become obnoxious to the people, by having been favourites with 
the court. In their flight, they were under the neceſſity of diſguiſing themſelves till 
they reached the frontier. The news of the late occurrences at Paris ſpread with won- 
derful rapidity ; the meſſengers of theſe tidings urged the people toarm ; and announc- 
ing that the guilty were endeavouring to eſcape, travellers, for months afterwards, were 
liable to be arreſted and detained at every town throughout the kingdom, unleſs furniſh- 
ed with a paſſport from the permanent committee in the capital. 


Symptoms of the rapid decline of ſetting monarchy were now abundantly perceived. 
On the night of the ſixteenth, an univerſal gloom reigned throughout the immenſe pa- 
lace of Verſailles. Not a miniſter remained: and all the princes, with their attendants, 
were gone, except Monſieur, next brother to the king. No longer were the ſpacious 
apartments crouded with courtiers; alarmed at the paſt, and doubtful of the future, they 
had withdrawn; and but few were to be found, except ſuch as were immediately on 
ſervice, It has been remarked, on this occaſion, that ſome of thoſe who had been ac- 
cuſtomed to baſk in the ſunſhine of royalty, and whoſe families had riſen to opulence by 
the bounties of the ſovereign, were the firſt to deſert his cauſe, 


The king was adviſed and perſuaded, in the hope of removing the eternal ſuſpicions 
and jealouſies of the Pariſians, of calming the reſtleſs turbulence of their minds, and 
thereby of reducing them to a ſtate of good order and temper, to viſit himſelf the city 
of Paris. This humiliating and deſperate meaſure he carried into execution on Friday, 
the ſeventeenth of July, under a full conviction, in his own mind, that he thereby en- 
countered the perils of inftant aſſaſſination. Nor will theſe apprehenſions be deemed un- 
founded, when it is conſidered, that he was deſtined to paſs though a multitude in arms, 
moſt of whom were unacquainted with the management of them; and many in a ſtate 


59 There can be no doubts, but that the maſter of the Palais Royal would have been glad to purchaſe them at 
any rate. 
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of popular delirium, and ſome yet tained with the blood which it had madly led 
them to ſpill. 

The National Aſſembly appointed a deputation to accompany their ſovereign, who left 
his palace, about ten in the morning, without parade, without his uſual guard, and ſur» 
rounded by a body of armed inhabitants of Verſailles on foot, who had inſiſted upon at- 
tending him. When this motley, but ſolemn, proceſſion ſet out, many of the ancient 
ſervants of the court, who had never ſeen their maſter viſit his capital but ſurrounded 
with the ſplendour of the throne, and amidit the acclamations of his people, burſt into a 
flood of tears. At Seve he was received by a detachment of 'five-and-twenty thouſand 
of the Pariſian militia As he approached the gates of the capital, he was met by M. 
Bailly, the new- choſen mayor of Paris, attended by the munieipal officers, and the depu- 
ties of each diſtrict, After the mayor had preſented him with the keys of the city, and 
addreſſed him in a ſpeech, neither remarkable for its eloquence nor its truth, he proceeded 
to the town-hall between two files of burghers, three deep, who lined the road, to the 
number of two hundred thouſand men, armed. with ſuch weapons as they had been able 
to procure, and conſequently exhibiting a moſt motley appearance. The cannon that 
had been taken at the Baſtille and the Hotel des Invalids were purpoſely placed in his 
road, while about his coach were thoſe perfidious troops who, a few days before, had en- 
joyed the diſtinRion of being his guards. Throughout the immenſe crowd a profound 
ſilence prevailed ; the uſual exclamation of Vive le Rei! with which the air, at other 
times, would have reſounded, had been prohibited, or was forgotten. The accidents that 
had been apprehended were now experienced; muſkets were heard to go off; ſeveral 
perſons were wounded-; and a young woman of a decent family, and mother of ſeveral 
children, was-ſhot-near the carriage of the king ©. | 


It was half paſt four in the afternoon, when the king, after having been more than ſix 
hours in performing. a journey of about ten miles, reached the town-hall, where he was 
again harangued by a M. Moreau de Saint Mery, one of thoſe revolution-orators, who, 
having collected a few ſtale maxims, and hackneyed ſentiments, diſplayed them on all occa- 
fions, without the ſmalleſt regard to fitneſs of time, or propriety of application. With 
men, vanity has the magic power of giving an appearance of novelty to truths old as the 
univerſe. M. de Saint Mery concluded his harangue by fagaciouſly obſerving, that 
«++ The throne of a king is never ſo ſolid as when it hath for its baſis the love and fide- 
„ /ity of the people, whence he inferred, that the throne of Lewis the Sixteenth 
(though then tottering to its very foundation) was ?mmoveable / - 


One part of his ſpeech, however, was calculated to impreſs-a belief of the real exiſt- 


69 See Mr. Crawford's publication, quoted in a former note, p. 184. 
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ence of thoſe flagitious and cruel deſigns againſt the city of Paris, which had been fo in- 
duſtriouſly imputcd to the court, as a means of exciting the preſent troubles. On this 
imputation, a denial ſo involuntary, fo unembarraſſed, and fo poſitive, hurſt from the lips 
of the king, that it was impoſſible for the by-ſtanders to avoid feeling a conviction, that 
it was the language of conſcious innocence in an indignant reſiſtance to falſe accuſa- 
tion; and M, de Lally, who heard it, declares that the mayor of Paris himſelf, who was 
alſo preſent, muſt, from that moment, have ceafed to believe that any hoſtile projects 


had been formed againſt the capital “. 


As Charles the Wiſe had been compelled to accept the badge of faction from the hands 
of Marcel, ſo was Lewis the Sixteenth, who filled the fame throne, now obliged to ſub- 
mit to the degradation of receiving from the hands of Bailly, who occupied the ſame 
poſt, the national cockade. After having heard ſeveral other ſpeeches, the king declared, 
that the object of his viſit to Paris was to remove any doubts that might be entertained 
of the ſincerity of his conduct, and to requeſt that tranquillity might be reſtored to the 
metropolis, and his ſubjeCts return to their uſual occupations, He approved of the no- 
mination of La Fayette to the command of the Pariſian militia, and of Bailly to the 
office of mayor; the former was his ſervant, and his conſent for the appointment of the 
other was not yet thought needleſs. After his majeſty had ſufficiently ſhewn himſelf to 
the people, at the windows of the town houſe, while the exclamations of Vive le Roi 
Vive la Nation ! were heard from innumerable vioces below, he expreſſed his deſire to re- 
turn, and arrived at Verſailles about eight in the evening. 


The powers, which had hitherto been exerciſed in the capital by the ſervants of the 
government, were now aſſumed by the mayor and aſſembly at the town-houſe. The 
maſter of the poſt-office took an oath of fidelity to the nation before the mayor, and the 
Hotel de la Police was changed into the Hotel de /a Mayerie, The allowances to the 
mayor and other officers ; the expences of the militia, of the police, and all other public 
diſburſements in Paris, were to be defrayed from the revenue ; but for the extraordinary 
charges, incutred for the defence of the town, contributions were to be demanded from 
the inhabitants, according to their means, and their zeal for the public cauſe. The bar- 
riers that had been deſtroyed were re-eſtabliſhed; the officers of the cuſtoms were again 
placed at them; patroles marched conſtantly through the ſtreets ; and, beſides the uſual 
mode of lighting them, the inhabitants were obliged to illuminate their houſes at a cer- 
tain hour; ſo that Paris, for many weeks after the Revolution, exhibited every night 
the appearance of ſome extraordinary public rejoicing. But, notwithſtanding theſe pre- 
cautions, it was ſoon ſadly experienced, that whenever the people bent their minds 
upon, or were excited to, any act of violence, there exiſted no regular force by which 


6: Memoire de M. le Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. 7c. 
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they could be reſtrained; and that even thoſe who had been raiſed by their power, might 
eaſily become the vidims of their caprice. 


Though the people had diſplayed the moſt unbounded ſatisfaction at the profeſſions of 
their ſovereign, and a reſtoration of harmony bad apparently taken place, they ſecretly 
cheriſhed a ſpirit of revenge againſt thoſe who had eſpouſed an oppoſite party; which 
they reſolved to gratify, whenever an opportunity ſhould occur. The firſt victims of 
their reſentment were M. de Foulon, and his ſon-in-law, M. Berthier, intendant of 
Paris. The former was accuſed of having treated the people with d:/re/pe# during a 
ſcarcity of proviſions, by ſaying, that if corn could not be had, its place might be ſup- 
plied with hay ©. We have before obſerved, that he had declined a place to which he 
had been nominated under the mareſchal de Broglio ; and, being aware of the general 
indignation which prevailed againſt him, he had, at the commencement of the preſent 
diſturbances, retired to the country-ſeat of his friend, M. de Sartine; but the vigilance 
of an enraged populace was not eaſily eluded : he was ſoon diſcovered, and, in the night 
of the twenty-ſecond of July, ſeized in his bed, by a horde of * 1 and dragged, 
though trembling with age, having attained his ſeventy- fiſth year, on foot to Paris; 
where, without any previous interrogation or form of trial whatever, he was put to 
death, with circumſtances of ſuch peculiar barbarity, as would be painful, and, indeed, 
indecent to relate ;—circumſtances, too, in which the women were the principal actors; 
twice was he ſuſpended to the fatal rope, and twice did the cord break, while the inſults 
he had received were renewed during the dreadful intervals; and a quarter of an hour 
was ſuffered to elapſe before the new cord could be ,procured, that put an end to his 
exiſtence, though not to the enormities of his ferocious aſſaſſins. His head was ſe- 
vered from his body, and, ſome hay being ſtuffed into the mouth, was fixed upon a pole, 
and paraded in triumph through the ſtreets of the city ©. 


M. Berthier, who had been ſeized at Compiegne, was brought to Paris the ſame even- 
ing; and, in his way to the town-houſe, he was met by a proceſſion of furies and ruf- 
fians, who compelled him to kiſs the lifeleſs head of his murdered father: he had not 
been long at the town-houſe, before they ruſhed in, and, in ſpite of every effort to allay 
their ſavage fury, dragged out their devoted victim; and, after cutting off his head, open- 
ed his entrails, while they drew his mangled limbs, which they had torn from his body, 


62 That he had really uttered this proverbial phraſe, no proof whatever was adduced. 


63 The mob, alike impious and ferocious, added blaſphemy to their cruelty ; they placed a crown of thorns upon the 
head of the wretched ſufferer, and when, ſinking with pain and fatigue, he aſked for ſomething to quench his 


thirſt, they offered him vinegar. L' Abe Sabatier, tom. i. p. 93. 


about 
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about the ſtreets, exhibiting his head on a pole, and his heart on the point of a eutlaſs““. 4 9 
This unfortunate man left eight children to deplore his loſs. 


Such was the fatal conſequence of debauching the regular troops, and depending for 
ſecurity on a Civic army ; though eight-and-forty thouſand men had been regularly em- 
bodied in the capital, and ſo diſtributed that, at a ſhort notice, they might all have been 
eaſily aſſembled, the magiſtrates and officers found it impoſſible to prevent a furious mob 
from committing the moſt horrid murders, in the face of day, and in the heart of the 
city, But let it not be ſuppoſed that the mayor and the general—Bailly and La Fayette 
— diſcharged their duty on this occaſion !—All that their per/ona/ influence and exertions 
could effect was tried :—but did they ſound the toc/in did they attempt to aſſemble the 
national guards ? Did they, in ſhort, adopt any one of thoſe meaſures, for the fuppreſhon 
of tumult, and for the prevention of ſuch groſs violations of juſtice and humanity, to 
which they would haye had recourſe, if hut a ſingle regiment of Broglio's army had ad- A 
vanced towards the capital ; or if their ſovereign, unarmed and unattended, had repaired | | 1 
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thither to receive their commands? No not one. They were thereby guilty of a ſcan- 
dalous neglect of their duty; nor could the /uddenne/5 of the event be pleaded in pallia- 
tion of ſuch neglect; for it was notorious. that one body of men was gone for the pur- 
poſe of ſeizing M. de Foulon ; and a ſecond, headed by an eleclor, to apprehend his ſon- 
in-law ; and the time requiſite to go to Very and Compeigne, and to return from thence, ' 
was more than ainply ſuſficient for the adoption of the neceſlary precautions, to inſure 
lafety t to the ſufferers, and MA 4: to the capital. 1 
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64 The ſame man who had been employed to cut off the head of the marquis de Launay was alſo preſent at this 
horrid ſcene. In the depoſition, part of which we have quoted in a former note, he ſays—“ That he had no part in 
« the murder of M. Berthier; that he was near him, heard him proteſt his innocence, and ſupplicate the people, 
« if they thought him guilty of any crime, to carry him to priſon, in order that he might be tried; that M. Ber- 
* thier was ſtabbed to death by ſome ſoldiers; that a ſoldier of the regiment of Royal Cravate opened his bell; 
« with a ſabre, and one he is unacquainted with pulled out his heart, put it into his (the priſoner's) hand, and in v 
furious manner took him by the collar, ſaying, Come, dragomn, bring it ts the Hotel de Ville; that he accordingly wen 4 
« with him, accompanied dy many other perſons, and, having ſeen M. de la Fayette, came away; that in coming | 


« down the ſtairs, the ſoldier put the heart upon the point of a cutlaſs, and obliged him (the priſoner) to carry it N 
« through the ſtreets to the Palais-Royal; that while he was at ſupper with the ſoldier at an eating-houſe, and . 
&« the heart lying on the table, the people came and demanded the heart, which they threw out at the window +.” | 1 
The declaration made by this man was publiſhed in all the daily papers printed in the metropolis, under the ar- . 5 
ticle of Chatelet de Paris, 1 


65 It is, indeed, probable, that they had no confidence in the militia, and that they believed, if called upon to ; a 
act. they would have acted againſt them; but, at all events, this ſhould have been tried, and it Was their duty to 
make the trial. 
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+ Not a word is here mentioned of the reſentment of the ſoldiers of the corps to whick the menſter 
belonged who tore out the heart of Foulon; nor of the d which that reſentment is ſaid to have ccca- 
fion<4, on this very night, and by which the ruffian is ſaid to have periſned.—It is evidently a tale fabri- 
cated by the . Deux Amis de la Liberte, and adopted by their trauſlators. 
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Preparatory to theſe deeds of horror, the moſt barbarous and inhuman popular ſongs. 
which it was alſo the duty of the mayor to ſuppreſs—ſet to inviting tunes, had been fa- 
bricated for the people of Paris, in order, if poſſible, to encreaſe their native ferocity and 

cruelty. One of theſe, the verſes of which ended with the pious wiſh, that all thewari- 
ſtocrats might be hanged at the lanterne, was to be heard, from morning till night, in 
every ſtreet, and almoſt every houſe, ſung by all claſſes and orders; the fairer part of the 
ſofter ſex degrading themſelves in this reſpect to the ſame level with the moſt profligate 
and abandoned. Theſe barbarous words, like the war whoop of the ſavages in North 
America, became afterwards the death /ignal.in.cvery part of France. 


After the departure of the princes of the blood, the diſſenting nobles haſtened to re- 
nounce their former proteſt, and held themſelves abſolved by neceflity from the oath they 
had taken to their conſtituents, It was agreed to bury the name of Szates-General in 
oblivion, and the name of National Aſſembly was henceforth adopted by all parties. Some 
"reverence ſeemed ſtill to be paid to the word royalty, although the ſubſtance to which it 
related had entirely loſt its eſſence. It was thought that the term royaliſts, applied to 
thoſe who were devoted to proſcription and popular fury, would yet be too wounding to 
the ears of Frenchmen to be endured, the term aroerat, therefore, of which not one in 
a thouſand of thoſe who uſed it kntw the true meaning and import, was, upon all occa» 
ſions, ſubſtituted in its place. | 


The commotions which had taken place in the capital ſoon extended their fatal influ- 
ence not only to the neighbouring towns, but even to the moſt diſtant provinces. At 
Saint Germain and Poiſſy ſome murders had been committed, on the charge or ſuſpicion 
of a monopoly of corn; attempts of a ſimilar nature were with difficulty prevented at 

Pontoiſe ; in Brittany the ſame diſorders prevailed ; nor were Normandy and Burgundy 
leſs infected with the ſpirit of tumult and ſedition, which ſeemed on the point of diffuſ- 
ing itſelf all over the kingdom. Emiſſaries, evidently diſpatched from a central point, went 
different roads, paſſing through the towns and villages, where they flaid only a ſufficient time 
to cauſe the alarm-bell to be rung; in one place announcing, as the cauſe of alarm, the march 
of foreign troops ; in another, the approach of a band of plunderers ; in all, calling the people 
to arms; while many of them, for the more effeftual accompliſhment of their purpoſe, diftri- 
buted money as they paſſed®. The end and object of their deſtructive progreſs, was the 
,pillage of granaries, the burning of houſes, and the aſſaſſination of the proprietors. 
Whenever the ſoldiers were called upon to ſuppreſs the tumults, thus excited, oy made 
a merit of diſobedience, and joined the mob. 


The prevalence of diſorders that ſeemed to threaten a total diſſolution of govern- 


$6 Memoire de M. de Lally-Tolendal, p. 77, 78. 
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ment naturally called for the attention of the National Aſſembly, in which both the 
executive and legiſlative authority appeared, at this- period, to be excluſively inveſted, 
The mind of every virtuous member was of. courſe impreſſed with ſentiments of indigna- 
tion at the acts of barbarity which had been committed in the capital, and at the ſanguinary 
diſpoſition which was ſpreading - with ſuch terrific ſymptoms in the country. Lally- 
Tolendal took the lead in the debate on this momentous point, and was ably ſeconded 
by Mounier, and ſupported by others of the moderate party; who propoſed a procla- 
mation to warn the people from thus conſtituting themſelves judges and executioners of 


the law.. 


But the powerful democratic party entertained ſentiments of a very different nature on 
this ſubject, and did not by any means wiſh to reſtrain the hands, or to confine the au- 
thority of their uſeful allies. Some of theſe endeavoured to calm the virtuous indigna- 
tion of their adverſaries; one of them, thinking, perhaps, that the victims already immo- 
lated would be inſufficient to gratify the reſentment of the populace, propoſed the eſtab- 
bliſhment of a tribunal for trying thoſe perſons who had been arreſted, and ſuch as ſhould 


in future be denounced by the people as guilty. This propoſal was defended by. ſeveral: 


deputies ; and many of them, adopting the wiſh of ſome of the diſtricts of Paris, even 
adviſed the eſtabliſhment of a grand jury in the capital, for the trial of all ſtate criminals. 
At this very time, too, a liſt of proſeriptions, in which ſeveral members of the- aſſembly 
were included, was circulated among the people of Paris “. 


Theſe dangerous propoſitions were moſt ably combated by M. Mounier, who ſhewed 


that the creation of laws and tribunals for the puniſhment of anterior crimes would be a. 


violation of the plaineſt principles of juſtice ; he maintained, that the proſecution of 


offences againſt the ſtate was the excluſive province of the national repreſentatives ; and 


that it would be a ſeandalous proſtitution of the ſublime inſtitution of juries, to render 
it ſubſervient to popular rage : he aſked, whether a tribunal, deſtined to try men accuſed 
by a populace, thirſting for blood, and always prepared, in their ſtupid ignorance, to re- 
ceive as certain facts calumnies the moſt abſurd, would be at liberty to afford protection 
to innocence ; and whether ſuch a commiſhon would not form a tribunal of blood ſub- 
ſervient to the orders of the factious, and a thouſand times more formidable than the ſa- 
tellites of tyrants the moſt abhorred ? 


When the democratic party objected, © That the buſineſs of the aſſembly was to make 
« laws, and not to attend to a few particular diſorders,” Lally-Tolendal replied, that the 
ſtoiciſm which could lead them coldly to diftate laws, while murders were ordering 
around them, appeared to him to be very far from deſerving the name of a virtue. Ile 


67 Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier; dans VAſſemblee Nationale, p. 24, 25. 
ridiculed 
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ridiculed the pretence of valuing ſo highly the liberty of thoſe whoſe lives they did not 
ſeem to value at all; and that curious ſpecies of generoſity, which induced them to de- 
ſpiſe dangers of which they did not partake, 


But ſtrong and incontrovertible as the reaſons urged in ſupport of the motion in- 
diſputably were, every ſophiſtical argument, every pitiful ſubterfuge, every daring aſſer- 
tion, that the ingenuity of faction could deviſe, or its effrontery advance, was employed 
for the purpoſe of perſuading the aſſembly to reject it. M. de Lally was told that his 
ſenſibility. had ſeduced his reaſon ; that the conflagrations, impriſonments, and aſſaſſinations 
which inſpired his mind with horror, were wntoward circumſtances, which muſt have been 
expected, and ſhould be borne with patience. Another member obſerved to him, that his ima- 
gination had created dangers which had no exiſtence; and that there was no danger but in his 
motion; it was dangerous to liberty, becauſe it tended to take from the people a /alutary 
inquietude which they ought to preſerve ; dangerous to the public tranquillity, becauſe it 
would give the people a falſe inguietude which they ought not to experience; ſtill more dan- 
gerous to the ASSEMBLY, who would ſee the city of Paris declare againſt it, if they adopted 
the motion ©; dangerous to the legiſlative power, which, after having broken the formi- 
dable force of authority, would, by that means, raiſe up another force ſtill more formidable; 
and dangerous to the executive power, which, all dreadful as it had juſt been repreſented, 
would be affected by its inability to enforce obedience. So fertile were the brains of 
theſe orators in the creation of imaginary dangers ; and ſo blind to exiſting dangers of 
ſuch enormous magnitude as to exceed, in their conſequences, all human calculation ! 


M. Lally, in his reply, obſerved, that a man muſt ſhuy his eyes againſt the light, not 
to ſee dangers which every minute rendered more alarming ; that, in a ſhort time, there 
would no longer be either an executive power, a judicial power, or a coercive authority, 
in France. He called upon the members of the oppoſite party to explain a contraſt which 
he was unable to comprehend : ** On the one hand, it is inſiſted,” —ſaid he“ that we 
% ſhould remain tranquil, while two perſons are actually proſcribed at Poiſſy®”; when 

« twelve 


68 7h; was the operative motive for the open vejection ef the propoſal with the democratic party; they were 
afraid of loſing their worthy allies of the capital, whoſe aſſiſtance, they knew, was effentially requiſite to the ſuc- 
ceſs of their ſchemes ; and, to obtain this, they did not ſcruple to render the legiſlative body, as far as they could at 
leaſt, ſubſervient to the caprice of the metropolitan inſurgents.— If it were not fer theſe Pariſians'—ſaid one of them 


GC mb you blame, we ftould mt new be fitting bere.“ 


e One of the perſons wao fell a victim to the rage of the populace, was Sauvage, a miller at Poiſſy: being ac- 
cuſed of having a quantity of flour in his poſſeſſion, the people entered his premiſes, where ſix or ſeven hundred 
lacks of flour were found; this was deemed ſufficient proof, and the mob Bade him prepare for inſtant death; 
but, on the interference of ſome humane perſons, they were with difficulty perſuaded to reſpite the miller, until a 
proper enquiry ſhould have eſtabliſhed his guilt. He was, therefore, taken to a neighbouring convent, when, after 


a very minute inveſtigation of the fact, it was clearly demonſtrated, that he was no monopolizer, but had been ap- 
pointed 
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* twelve others are threatened ; when the lives of fix inhabitants are demanded at Pon- 
« toiſe ; when, yeſterday, the ton was rung at Brie-Comte-Robert, and the inhabitants 
« were expelled from their houſes; when the commandant of Burgundy, diſtinguiſhed 
6 by the purity and moderation of his character, has narrowly eſcaped being cut to 
« pieces, and thrown into a well;—on the other hand, a needleſs inquietude is pertina- 
« cioully kept up, when all the troops are removed, when all the miniſters whom we 
« dreaded are diſmiſſed, and when the king has reſigned himſelf up to us.” —He aſked, 
whether they were legiſlators, or conſpirators ? and, when a citizen-king gave them li- 

- berty, and they had nothing to do but receive it, why they perſiſted in their determination 
to conquer it, as if it were to be torn from a tyrant “? 


When Lally enforced his arguments, by deſcribing the horrid deaths of Foulon and 
Berthier, the celebrated patriot Barnave ironically aſked, ** /f the blood he lamented was 


« fo very pure?" ?” while Mirabeau told him, It was a time to :hink rather than to / 
« feel.” To this laſt remark Lally replied, that Tiberius thowght, and deeply too; and 
Lewis the Twelfth fe/t moſt acutely ; and he aſked his opponents, if they had the choice 


between the two 2 and between the two legiſlators, which of them they would 
chuſe ? 


As the debate was continued during three ſucceſſive days, and the tumults rather en- 
creaſed than diminiſhed, one of the members took advantage of that circumſtance to 
affirm, that the very mention of a proclamation had excited an inſurrection, though its 
profeſſed object was to enforce reſpect to the laws, and promote the return of public 
tranquillity ; it was objected at the ſame time, that the perſons to whom it was addreſſed 
could not read, though when the declaration of rights came to be diſcuſſed, the ſame party 
diſcovered that every man in France could read; another objection was, that it could not 
be preſented to the king for his ſanction, becauſe the form of the ſanction was not yet 
determined, though a fortnight after they loſt fight of this circumſtance, when they 
wiſhed the king to ſanction the decrees of the fourth of Auguſt, 


A ſenſe of ſhame on one ſide, and unceaſing perſeverance on the other, produced at 


length, in ſome degree, their effect, and, on the twenty-third of July, the proclamation 
was iſſued, but not till it had been ſtripped of all the cogent expreſſions propoſed by 
Lally, ſuch as the following ſentences ; that Whoever excited troubles was a bad citi- 


pointed by government to purchaſe corn for the uſe of the capital. The mob, however, reſolved not to be diſap- 
pointed of their prey; they again ſeized the unhappy man, and conducted him to the un of execution, where a 
Journeyman butcher ſevered his head from his body. 


79 Memoire de M, Ie Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. 82, 83. 71-L'Abbe Sabatier, tom. i, p. 98. 
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« zen; and that the puniſhment of a crime was itſelf a crime, when not commanded by 
« the law.” The motives for preventing the promulgation of theſe evident truths 
could not be miſtaken.—The propoſal that the proclamation ſhould be preſented to the 
king, accompanied by a requeſt, that his majeſty would cauſe it to be circulated through. 
ont the provinces, and read in all the churches, was alſo rejeted,—The proclamation, 
as entered on the regiſters of the aſſembly, was this: ö 


% The National Aſſembly conſidering, that, from the firſt moment of its formation, 
& it has adopted no reſolution but what gives it a juſt title to the confidence of the peo- 
% ple; that it has already eſtabliſhed the firſt foundations on which the public liberty and 
« felicity ſhould reſt; that the king has recently acquired a ſtronger claim than ever to 
&* the confidence of his faithful ſubjects; that he has not only himſelf permitted them to 
ce demand their liberty and rights, but that, at the deſire of the aſſembly, he has removed 
ce eyery ſubject of diffidence capable of alarming the public mind; that he has removed 
* thoſe troops whoſe preſence or approach had ſpread terror through the capital; that he 
te has diſmiſſed from about his perſon thoſe counſellors who were objects of uneaſineſs 
to the nation; that he has recalled thoſe whoſe return was ſo anxiouſly deſired ; that 
« he has appeared in the National Aſſembly, with the unreſerved confidence of a father 
& amidſt his children, to requeſt their aſſiſtance in promoting the ſalvation of the ſtate ; 
ei that, actuated by the ſame ſentiments, he has returned to his capital to aſſociate himſelf 
with his people, and, by his preſence to remove every remaining apprehenſion ; that, 
in this ſtate of perfect harmony between the chief and the repreſentatives of the nation, 
« and after the complete union of all the orders, the aſſembly is now occupied, and will 
never ceafe to occupy itſelf, in the grand object of the conſtitution ; that any diffi- 
« dence, tending to diſturb the ineſtimable harmony of the preſent moment, would im- 
« pede the labours of the aſſembly, prove an obſtacle to the execution of his majeſty's 
intentions, and, at the fame time, give a fatal blow to the general intereſt of the na- 
4 tion, as well as to the private intereſts of its component members; that not a citizen, 
« in fine, but ſhould ſhudder at the idea of troubles, which, in their deplorable conſe- 
. * quences, would produce the diſperſion of families, the interruption of commerce, the 
« privation of ſuccour from the poor, a ceſſation of labour for workmen and citizens, 
« and for all ranks a total ſubverſon of ſocial order :—The National Aſſembly, there- 
ﬆ* fore, exhort all the nation to peace, to the maintenance of public order and tranquil- 
lity, to diſplay that confidence which is due to their ſovereign, and their repreſenta- 
« tives, and to ſhew that reſpect for the laws without which no liberty can have 
% exiſtence. 


* 
* 


« The aſſembly farther declares, with reſpect to the agents of power, who ſhall have 

« caufcd, or by their crimes may cauſe, the misfortunes of the people, that they ought to 
« be accuſed, convicted, and puniſhed, but that only by the law, which ſhould take them 
„ under 
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« under its ſafeguard, until the final deciſion of their fate; that the proſecution of all 
« crimes of leſe- nation appertains to the repreſentatives of the nation ; that the aſſembly, 
« in the conſtitution which it is inceſſantly occupied in forming, will point out the tribunal 
« before which every perſon accuſed of ſuch crimes ſhall be proſecuted, that he may be 
« judged according to the laws, and enjoy the advantage of a public trial.” 


It here again appears that the Aſſembly had imbibed the idea that they had been con- 
vened for the purpoſe of forming a con/titution ; this was the grand rock on which they 
ſplit; the flagrant miſtake which betrayed them into a thouſand errors, into numberleſs 
exertions of UNCONSTITUTIONAL authority. What idea could be more prepoſterous, 
or more degrading to the people themſelves “, than that ſuch a nation as France was, ſo 
many centuries after its eſtabliſhment, without a conſtitution ? Men muſt ſurely have 
drunk deeply of the waters of Lethe who could entertain ſuch an idea, and forget that 
* conſtitution, in virtue of which the States themſelves had been aſſembled, and under 
which the nation had riſen almoſt to the ſummit of glory and ſplendor. That it was 
their province and their duty, tv remove any corruptions that had crept into the conſti- 
tution ; to reſtore, in conjunction with the king, the national eſtabliſhments to their pri- 
mitive purity ; and even to modify, correct, extend, and improve thoſe inſtitutions on 
which the welfare and happineſs of the people eſſentially depended, we are not diſpoſed 
to conteſt ; but to ſuppoſe that becauſe the finances were deranged, the ſtate was to be 
diſorganized, chaos to come again, and a new creation to take place, would be to harbour 
a ſuppoſition that all rational men muſt regard as the offspring of inſariity ! Nor does 
it afford leſs ground for aſtoniſhment, that ſome of the very perſons who thus talked of 
forming a con/iitution, not only acknowledged the ex:/tence of a conſtitut.on, in the moſt 
expreſs terms, but ſeemed to conſider its principles as ſacred and inviolable. -M. Mou- 
nier, in making his report from the committee charged to regulate the mode of proceed. 
ing with regard to the conſtitution, reminded the Aſſembly of ſeveral “ fundamental laws 
of the monarchy :” he ſaid © We will not forget that the French are not a new peo- 
4 ple, recently emerged from the foreſts to form an aſſociation, but a great ſociety of 
« twenty-four millions of men, which wiſhes to confirm the bonds that unite its dif- 
« ferent parts, which wiſhes to regenerate the kingdom, and which will ever hold facred 
« the true principles of the monarchy s The fact is, that prompt definition and gradual 
- melioration were the ſubjects that called for the attention of the Aſſembly, and by a ſtrict 


— 


72 It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, amidſt a diſplay of vanity, pride, and preſumption, almoſt unequalled in 
the annals of nations, the French did ſubmit to degradations at which the ſmalleſt ſtates would have ſhudceret : 
what could be more degrading to them than the deſpair they evinced on the diſmiiſion of Neckar, which was 
| tantamount to an acknowledgment that the fate of the Kingdom depended on one man,—and that man a 

foreigner ? 
73 Expoſe de la Cenduite de M. Mounier, p. 12, 
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adherence to thoſe points they might have drawn that deſireable line, which precludes 
the encroachments of deſpotiſm, on the one hand, and of anarchy, on the other. 


What paſſed in the debates on the ſubject of the proclamation, convinced M. de Lally» 
Tolendal of © one dreadful truth.” —* I perceived,” ſays he, a connection between 
the troubles without doors and the internal movement of the Aſſembly; 1 ſaw that 
4 terror would ſubdue' thoſe whom ſophiſtry could not ſubdue ; that, from time to time, 
ſome grand combuſtions would occur to renew the impreſſions of terror; and that, by 
44 this means, a very ſmall number of individuals might render the pure intentions of 
* the majority uſeleſs; for I muſt ſay, that it appeared to me, and I do not think I was 
« deceived, that by much the greater number of the deputies were friends to the public 
« good; that it was the eonſtant object of their purſuit; that they often imagined they ſaw 
14 it where it-did not exiſt; that they always experienced regret when prevented, by their 
« fears, from promoting it, and promoted it whenever no perſon had an intereſt in pre- 
« yenting it 74,” | 


We have already obſerved that Neckar had been recalled by letters from the king, 
which overtook him at Baſil, he having quitted- Brufſels, with a view to retire to his eſ- 
tate in the vicinity of Geneva; on his way to Verſailles he had been informed of the 
murder of- Foulon and Berthier, as well as of the imminent danger of the baron de Be- 
zenval,.-commander of the Swiſs troops, who had been ſeized, in violation of the free- 
dom of the ſubject, and the orders of the king“, by the militia of Villenaux, and 
threatened with inſtant death, on account of an intercepted letter, in which he had or- 
dered M. de Launay to defend the Baſtille to the laſt. Neckar immediately wrote a 

letter of interceſſion from Nogent to the magiſtrates of Villenaux, in his favour, appriz- 
ing them of the permiſſion which the baron had obtained from the king to repair to 
Switeerland, and attempting to enforce the reſpect that was due to the orders of their 
fovereign.; but his efforts were ineffectual, for the magiſtrates had ſent to the permanent 
committee at Paris for orders, by which they were determined to be guided. At Ver- 
ſailles, Neckar was received with ſuch general demonſtrations of exceſſive joy, as have 
been compared to the tranſports of the Romans.when Cicero-was recalled from exile. 


After he had paid his reſpects to the king and the National Aſſembly, he repaired-to 
Paris; and the gratifications of vanity were never more amply diſpenſed to any conquer- 
or in ancient Rome, than they were, upon this occaſion, to M. Neckar. Thole voices 
which ſome few. days before had found the greateſt difficulty in pronouncing Vive le Roi! 
now filled the air with the univerſal ſhout of Vive MH. Nectar He laudably endea- 
voured to convert this moment of popular applauſe and enthuſiaſm to an excellent pur- 


74 -Memoire, p. 95. 75 Idem, p. 98. 
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poſe ;—after ſuitable expreſſions of gratitude for the honour conferred on him, he 
expatiated largely on thoſe rights of humanity which every member of ſociety is 
bound moſt religiouſly to obſerve, with that animated eloquence which a knowledge of 
his private virtues rendered doubly impreſſive; he conjured the aſſembly of electots to 
put an end to thoſe ſanguinary proſcriptions, at which even juſtice ſhudders, whole vic- 
tims ever merit their fate; and he requeſted, in particular, the releaſe of the baron de 
Bezenval. He drew a very faithful picture of all the horrors that ſuch lawleis proceed- 
ings would inſpire, and entreated the Aſſembly to exert every precaution in order to pre- 
vent a repetition of theſe calamities, which ought, if poſſible, to be conſigned to eternal 
oblivion ; he repreſented, that ſuch ſanguinary executions, without trial, without form, 
without law, are no leſs an outrage to juſtice than to humanity, ſubverſive of the public ↄr- 
der, and fatal to the national honour. Theſe paſſages of his ſpeech were pronounced 
with ſo much feeling, that they proved irreſiſtible; every heart was moved. and every eye 
ſuffuſed with tears, while the only words that were heard throughout the hall were thoſe 
of Mercy, mercy to the guilty ! @ general amneſty /””—At this moment the populace 
who were waiting in the Place de Grève, where the town houſe is ſituated, loudly de- 
manded M. Neckar.; and while he went to a balcony, in order to gratify their wiſhes, 
the count de Clermont Tonnerre, who had accompanied him to Paris, propoſed to the 
Aſſembly to confirm, by a formal reſolution, the vote of mercy and forgiveneſs which. 
he had framed; this motion was received and ratified with unanimous applauſe; and, 
on M. Neckar's return to the hall, the count de Clermont Tonnerre read the reſolu- 
tion, which affected him moſt ſenſibly, and excited his warmeſt approbation. 


In conſequence of this reſolution, the aſſembly of electors diſpatched two deputies and 
a guard to Villenaux, to conduct the baron de Bezenval to the frontiers of Switzerland, 
But, alas! ſhort was the triumph of juſtice and humanity ! the pacific diſpoſition - 
evinced by the electors filled with alarm the minds of thoſe to whom troubles and com- 
motions afforded the means of ſubſiſtance or elevation. At the approach of- night the - 
factious aſſembled in their capital—the Palais-Royal ;—in that Palais-Royal (to verify the 
prediction of Lally-Tolendal) where hiſtory is obliged to ſay that the manners of the 
people were corrupted ; the troops debauched ; the bodies of the dead dragged about, and 
the heads of the living proſcribed. There they had ſworn to enforce the revocation of 
the decrees paſſed at the town-houſe, and they began their march for that purpoſe. One 
diſtrict, alarmed, ſhad communicated its terror to ſeveral others; the tocſins were. rung; 
the troop encreaſed ; and the town · houſe was expoſed to the dangers of a ſiege *, 


Thus ſtimulated, ſeveral diftrits expreſſed their diſapprobation of the proceedings of: 
the morning; and intimidated the aſſembly of electors, who, far from daring to perſe- 


76 MeEmoire de M. de Lally-Tolendal, p. 99: 
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vere in a laudable meaſure, haſtened to ſublcribe the following explanatory paper, replete 
with falſhood and equiyocation, 


The Aſſembly, at the requiſition of ſeveral diſtrifts, explaining, as far as neceſſary, 

&« the reſolution taken this morning, in conſequence of the ſpeech and requeſt of M. 
Neckar, declare, that, in expreſſing a ſentiment of pardon and indulgence towards 
e their enemies, they did not mean to include thoſe who might be accuſed or convicted 
« of high treaſon againſt the nation; but, merely, that they would henceforward decide 
« and puniſh only according to law ; and, conſequently, that they proſcribe, agreeable 
« to the tenor of the reſolution, every act of violence and exceſs that may tend to diſ- 
„ turb the public tranquillity; and this reſolution can bear no other conſtruction, be- 
&« cauſe the Aſſembly from which it proceeded, never ſuppoſed, or could ſuppoſe, it had 
„a right to pardon 77,” This curious retractation was ſigned by M. Moreau de Saint 
Mery, 


77 It was peculiarly unfortunate that in this attempt, ſo truly conſonant to virtue and humanity, M. Neckar 
ſhould have fallen into two political errors of ſuch importance, that they ſerved much to weaken the enthuſiaſm of 
his admirers, and to leſſen the general opinion conceived of his abilities. The firſt of theſe related to the National 
Aſſembly, and the ſecond to the Pariſians. The former, and by much the greater, was his application te the city of 

Paris for the liberty or life of an accuſed criminal, and, at the ſame time, for a general pardon, knowing, that, as 
the National Aſſembly now ſupplied the places both of the ſovereign and parliament, there was no other power 
exiſting which could lawfully grant either. This was accordingly diſpleaſing to the Aſſembly, in a very great de- 
gree. It was, indeed, but too true, that Paris was rapidly haſtening to aſſume the ſhape of an independent republic, and 
making alarming ſtrides towards the poſſeſſion ot abſolute power; and it was no leſs true, that the National Aſſembly, 
though fully aware and apprehenſive of the danger, yet, whether from want of fpirit, or from whatever other 
cauſe, did not venture to attempt confining that turbulent capital within due bounds of ſubjection; but they were 
by no means pleaſed or ſatisfied that her independence or power ſhould be formally acknowledged by a miniſter 
of ſtate. . 


The ſecond error conſiſted in his addreſſing the electors of Paris as a legal body, when their proper functions extend- 
ed no farther than to the choice of repreſentatives; and the new command, with which they were entruſted by the 
people on the thirteenth, proceeded merely from the non-exiſtence of any other body of men in whom they could 
repoſe confidence; but that refractory populace, who abhorred every degree of ſubordination, were already hear ti- 
Iy tired of the government exerciſed by the electors, and were extremely diſſatisfied with, and entertained great 

. jealouſy of them, on the very grounds of M. Neckar's ſpeech; ſo that when he probably thought that he was 
highly fl ttering and pleaſing the people by the compliments he paid, and the powers he aſcribed to their council at 
the to n- iouſe, his eloquent harangue was producing a directly contrary effect. The people conſidered the con- 

duc of the council as a flagrant invaſion of their rights, as an undue reſtriction on their favourite exerciſe of ad- 
miniſtering ſummary juſtice; and being now farther :rritated by this direct and public appeal, the conſequences 
of which were greatly magnified by the arts of the factious—to an authority that was become highly odious, they 
grew outrageous. 


The committee of electors, perceiving that their popularity was gone, and that they were expoſed to the danger 
of being treated as uſurpers, prudently reſigned their ſeats: the government of the tumultuous capital was then 
placed in a body that was called the repreſentative body of the commons of Paris, with the mayor, M. Bailly, 
at its head, 8 


In 
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Mery, the celebrated Pariſian orator, and by M. Vigne, preſident of the general aſſembly 
of the electors of the city of Paris. 


On the following day, theſe proceedings were taken into conſideration by the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, when ſeveral members ſuffered their zeal ſo far to tranſport them be- 
yond the bounds of juſtice, as to inſiſt that every man ſuſpefed of harbouring bad in- 
tentions towards the nation ſhould receive exemplary puniſhment ; by which means a 
more intolerable ſpecies of deſpotiſm than even that which had prevailed in the reign of 
the fifteenth Lewis would have been eſtabliſhed. But the converſation on this ſubject 
being interrupted by the arrival of ſome deputics from Paris, the object of whole miſſion 
was, partly to complain of the attempt to procure an amneſty, and partly to warn the 
Aſſembly againſt adopting or giving a ſanction to ſuch a meaſure, a regular debate enſued, 
in which the ſame influence prevailed that had ſwayed the electors at Paris. 

The count de Clermont-Tonnerre courageouſly, but ineffeQually, inveighed againſt 
the manceuvres employed to excite the people to revolt, and to inſpire them with a diſ- 
guſting ferociouſneſs?'*, M. Mounier defended, with great energy and eloquence, the 
principles of perſonal freedom, without which, he juſtly obſerved, political liberty was 
but an abſurd and dangerous chimera, He aſked, who was the acchſer of M. de Be- 
zenval; what was the charge preferred againſt him; and in virtue of what order the 
militia of Villeneaux had ventured to arreſt an officer of the king's troops? He main- 
tained, that no man could be impriſoned but by virtue of the law ; that the law did not 
permit the impriſonment of any man, without a regular accuſation and a legal charge, 
unleſs the culprit were taken in the fact, or apprehended in conſequence of a hue and cry 
—clameur publique that is to ſay, immediately after the fact was committed, and when 
purſued by perſons who had witneſſed its commiſhon. He obſerved, that this was the 
only ſenſe in which the words clameur publique could be underſtood ; that it oaly became 
ſubordinate tyrants to give them a different interpretation ; and that, if a popular report, 
a ſimple ſuſpicion, was to be called a clameur publique, no individual could be ſure of his 
liberty. —Congenial as theſe ſentiments indiſputably were to the true ſpirit of rational 
freedom, and incontrovertible as were the arguments by which they were enforced and ſup- 


In the debates in the National Aſſembly, on the ſubject of the proclamation propoſed by M. Lally, Mirabeau 
and ſeveral other members broached the dangerous doctrine, that the capital ſhould, in conjunction with the Alſem- 
bly, organize its own municipal government, inſtead of receiving, with obedience, the law that ſhould be given it, 
on that ſubject, by the legiſlative body. If every mas in the kingdom had claimed a ſimilar privilege, what muſt 
have become of the wnity of the political body, which M. Mirabeau himſelf ſo ſtrongly reconunended ? 


78 He particularly reprobated the ſhameful practice of publickly expoſing to ſale, at all the gates of the Palzis- 
Royal, the moſt fcandalous and libellous prints. There was one print, in particular, he noticed, entitled, The Ca/- 
culator, in which a man was repreſented, forming an arithmetical rule, with four bloody keads lying before him on 
his bureau, and a paper on which was written—a of txvent;-four pay free, and nincteen ui 16min e moire de 


ported, 
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ported, the orator was, nevertheleſs, interrupted, in the middle of his ſpeech, by the 
hiſſes of the democratic party. He replied, however, with manly firmneſs “ I do not 


« defire applauſe ; I do not fear cenſure; nor do I ſeek to obtain the favour of the city 
« of Paris 7.“ His opponents juſtified their conduct in interrupting him by obſerving 


that he had uttered nothing but common-place remarks . 47 


This curious juſtification called up M. de Lally, who remarked that whenever a 


member of the Aſſembly yielded to an impulſe of humanity, and deplored the public 


calamities with a degree of ſenſibility, that would ſcarcely, he conceived, be deemed in- 
conſiſtent with the character of a legiſlator, he was drily recalled to the rigour of prin- 
ciples ; and that when the moſt rigorous principles were 10, oked in favour of liberty, of 
perſonal freedom, they were rejected in their turn, and ſtigmatized as common-place re- 


marks. But all the efforts of the moderate party proved ineffeCtual ; and, after a warm 


debate, it was reſolved, that, the National Aſſembly, having heard the reports of the de- 
puties of the repreſentatives of the commons of Paris, declared its approbation of the 
explanation given by the electors of Paris to their reſolution of the thirteenth of July. 
(Thus did they condeſcend to ſanction the baſe retractation of a commendable act, a re- 


tractation, too, founded on falſhood!) They reſolved, alſo, that if a generous and hu- 


mane people (the Pariſians had, ſurely, by this time, forfeited every juſt claim to ſuch flat- 


- tering epithets) wiſhed for ever to prohibit all proſcriptions, (they never expreſſed ſuch a 


wiſh I) it became the repreſentatives of the nation totry and puniſh thoſe who were accuſed 
and convicted of having made any attempt againſt the ſafety, liberty, and tranquillity of 
the public ; it became them to act with propriety and juſtice, to regulate trials and 


, convictions by the laws which exiſted at the time when the crime was committed, and 
not to inflict arbitrary puniſhments, warranted only by ex pot facto laws; moreover, if 


it became them to flight the dictates of mercy, and to puniſh thoſe who made any at- 


tempt againſt the liberty and tranquillity of the ſubject, the inhabitants of Paris ſhould 


moſt certainly have been the firſt objects of puniſhment !)—That, conſequently, the 


National Aﬀembly perſiſted in its former regulations reſpecting the reſponſibility of mi- 


niſters and thoſe entruſted with the executive power, and the eſtabliſhment of a tribunal 


to decide on, and a committee to receive, informations, inſtructions, and intelligence. 


They concluded their reſolutions with an order, that Bezenval ſhould be kept under a ſafe 
guard at Brie-Comte Robert, the town where he was then confined. This laſt was to 
nim the moſt fortunate elauſe that could poſſibly be deviſed ; for the writers, on both 
Jides, acknowledge or declare, that no human power could have prevented another pub- 


79 Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier, p. 27, 28. 


% If all the members had been debarred the utterance of cammon-place remarks, the number of orators would 


Have experienced a diminution ſo conſiderable, that the Aſſembly muſt have rather reſembled a meeting of Quakers, 


than a convention of Freachmen. 


lic 
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lie murder if he had been brought to Paris. This opinion was, indeed, fully confirmed 
by the following fact, that thirty thouſand frantic Pariſians waited for him a whole day 
at the Place de Greve, and had, with ſavage pleaſure, all the inſtruments of inſult and 


death prepared for his reception“. 


About the ſame time, M. de Clermont Tonnerre claimed the protection of the Aſſem- 
bly for one of his uncles, whoſe life, among many others, had been threatened by the 
mob. The Aſſembly was on the point of granting his requeſt, when the viſcount de 
Noailles objected to any exception being made in favour of an individual; and his ob- 
jection was ſupported by M. de Lally-Tolendal, who juſtly obſerved, that, inſtead of 
confining their intention to the preſervation of a ſingle perſon, it was high time they 
ſhould make a general law for the effectual protection of all citizens againſt attempts 
that were daily multiplying ; that the Aſſembly would ſhudder, were he to read the 
heap of letters he held in his hand, which he had recently received from Franche-Comte, 
Burgundy, Champagne, and Alſace, and which he would deliver to their committee; 
and that he would never caſe to inſiſt on the eſtabliſhment of a public force for the pre- 
vention or ſuppreſſion of ſimilar outrages, until his demand ſhould be complied with. 
This manly conduct excited a violent clamour on the ſame fide of the houſe whence the 
hiſſes proceeded during the ſpeech of M. Mounier; and the debate, on a ſubject thus ſe- 


rious, was, by the ſame party converted into ridicule*®?, 
P þ As 


8: The baron de Bezenval was afterwards proſecuted at the ſuit of the Procureur-Syndic of the capital, in direct 
violation of a decree of the National Aſſembly, by which it was enacted, hat the proſecution of all crimes of leze-nation 
appertained to the repreſentatives of the nation, It was the duty of the Procureur-Syndic to denounce the culprit to the 
Aſſembly, and that of the Aſſerably to proſecute him, if the accuſation proved to be juſt. » 


82 M. de Lally, in his account of this debate (Memeire, p. 104, nate) tells us, that M. de Mirabeau reproached 
him, at the time, with having denounced a few untoward circumſtances {Contrarietts}) of a private nature as horri- 
ble calamities, and a few precautions ſuggeſted by miſtruſt as acts of ferocity. But he aſks, whether the devaſta- 
tions, conflagrations, and murders which had deſolated almoſt every part of the kingdom; whether ſix and- thirty 
country-ſeats, of which he had the liſt in his pocket, either burned, demoliſhed, or plundered, in a ſingle province, 
could be called private calamities ? and as to the precautions of miſtruſt, he cites a few of the acts to which that appel- 
lation had been applied: among others, he mentions a M. de Barras, of Languedoc, cut into pieces, in the preſence 
of his wife, who was on the point of lying-in, and who died in conſequence of the ſhock occaſioned by the horrid 
ſight; at Mons, M. de Monteſſon, ſhot, after ſeeing his father-in-law maſſacred before his face; in Normandy, a 
man afflicted with the palſy thrown into a fire, whence he eſcaped with the loſs of his hands; a gentleman's ſtew-= 
ard, whoſc feet were burned off to make him deliver up bis maſter's title-deeds ; and M. de Belzunce, whom, after 
he had, with more generoſity than prudence, reſigned himſelf up to the populace, they were ſo eager to aiſaſlinate, 
that they fired at him from different places at the fame time, and, by that means, deſtroyed ſome of their own 
party; in Franche-Comte, Madame de Battilly, forced, in order to ſave her life, the fatal axe being holden over her 
head, to give up not only her title-deeds, but her eſtate alſo; Madame de Liſtenay, compelled to make a ſimilar ſacri- 
fice, while a pitch-fork was holden to her neck, and her daughter lay, in a ſwoon, at ker feet; the marquis d'Or- 
menan, are pectable old nobleman, expelled from his houſe in the uight, though afflicted with the palſy, and pur- 

ſued from town to town, till he arrived at Baſil in a dying ſtate, accompanied by his daughters driven to deſpair ; 
the 
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At this conj uncture, too, a very warm debate was occaſioned by the ſeizure of ſome 
letters, -on the perſon of the baron de Caſtelnau, the French reſident at Geneva, among 
which, was one from the duke of Dorſet, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Verſailles, to the 

count d' Artois; which, as the preſident of the afſembly had returned the packet to the 
mayor and permanent committee of Paris, without reading it, gave riſe to various reports 
not very favourable to England. When this matter was taken into conſideration, very 
different opinions were entertained as to the moſt proper mode of proceeding. Many of 
the membersexpatiated on the flagrant inconſiſtency of violating epiſtolary correſpondence at 
a moment when the repreſentatives of the nation were expreſsly inſtructed by their conſti- 
tuents to provide a remedy for that abuſe in future. In the midſt of theſe debates a letter 
was received by the preſident, from the baron de Caſtelnau, informing him, that as ſoon 


the count de Monteſu and his wife, who after a piſtol had been holden to their breaſts for three hours, during 
which time they aſked for death as a favour, were dragged from their carriage and thrown into a pond, where they 
muſt have periſhed but far the affiftance afforded them by a regiment that happened to march that way; the baron 
de Montjuſtin, ſuſpended in a well for an hour and a half, while the mob were deliberating whether they ſhould 
let him fall into the water, or put him to death in ſome other way; and the chevalier d' Ambli, ſeized at his coun- 
try-ſeat, dragged naked through the village, and buried in a dunghill, after having had his eye-brows and hair 


plucked out, while the mob, like a horde of ſavages, danced around him 


After alluding to ſeveral other facts, of a ſimilar nature There,” ſays M. de Lally, © is an abridged liſt of 
< thoſe precautions of miſiruff which I have calumniated by calling them a#s of atrocity / and whence proceeded this 
« miſtruſt * Who has excited the people of the country and the towns to revolt? Vo wrote to Veſoul to ſay that the 
« nobles of the aſſembly intended to blow up the hall at a time when none but the members ef the Third Eſtate 
4 ſhould be preſent? M perſuaded the peaſants of Frar.che-Comte that the nobles were againſt the king? V 
& forged orders from the king to attack the nobles, and deſtroy their poſſeſſions? Why was that infernal fable, 
* which at firſt inſpired all the horror againſt M. de Meſmay that it was calculated to produce, conſigned to oblivion 
«© the moment it was perceived that horror muſt be turned againſt his calumniators “? And ſhall the indignation I 
« experience at theſe crimes, and the impunity with which they are ſuffered to paſs, be conſidered, alternately, as 
& weakneſs of diſpoſition, and as coolneſs in the cauſe of liberty? Ah! I feel myſelf influenced by the example of 
„the modern Americans, or of the Dutch of former times, when I ſee them ſhedding ſtreams of blood in fighting 
for that liberty. But thefts juſtified by ſophiſtry! Conflagrations excited by Forgers! Aſſaſſinations urged by 
% Rhetoricians ! At a time, too, when there was no reſiſtance—when the nobles conſented to every thing ;—when a 
„part of them had devoted themſelves to the popular cauſe; when they had all. renounced their privileges 
duch circumſtances muſt appal the ſtouteſt heart, if it has not abjured every ſentiment of morality and 


% humanity ! 


* The object of this calumny was to fix upon M. de Meſmay, lord of Quercy, and one of the judges of the 
parliament of Beſancon, the guilt of having invited a number of perſons to a feaſt at his country-ſeat, under 
the pretext of celebrating the union of the Three Orders, but, in fact, with a view to blow them up by 
means of a mine, It was, probably, invented, for the purpoſe of palliating, or rather juſtifying, the conduct 
of rhe populace, who reduced the houſe of M. de Meſmay to aſhes, and committed every kind of exceſs. 


This fe nal fuld eas M. de Lally, very properly, terms it—is related by the © Deux Amis de la Liberte” 
25 an Ljjicrical fact. See tom. ii. ꝓ. 1 50. 
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as he knew the letters found on him, had been laid before the preſident, he had written 
to the duke of Dorſet, entreating him to requeſt they might be opened. The baron 
added, that, on receiving the miniſter's order for his return to Geneva, he aſked for a de- 
lay of twelve days, with the view of paſſing through Hainault, to pay his reſpects to the 
count d'Artois, to whoſe perſon he was attached by his office —he had a place in the 
count's houſhold—as well as the ties of gratitude ; and he concluded by declaring, that 
the letters contained nothing but compliments on the part of the duke of Dorſet, and con- 
gratulations on the count's ſafety. The preſident added, that he, himſelf, had received a 
letter from the duke of Dorſet, requeſting an interview, which he had thought proper 
to decline. This ſingular debate was, at length, terminated by the count de Clermont 
Tonnerre, who aſſured the aſſembly, that he had read the letter in queſtion, at the town- 
houſe in Paris, and that it did not contain one ſyllable capable of being conſtrued as in- 
jurious to the national intereſt, 


But though this declaration was ſufficient to convince the aſſembly of the futility of 
their ſuſpicions, it did not produce the ſame effects on the Pariſians, the reſult of whoſe me- 
ditations and diſcuſſions was a ſagacious diſcovery, that England had entered into a treaty 
with the ariſtocratic party, and that the duke of Dorſet and the count d'Artois were to 
negociate between them. 


This idea being once adopted, a thouſand circumſtances were ſpeedily produced to ſanc- 
tion and confirm it. A pamphlet, falſly aſcribed to an Engliſh nobleman—by M. de Saint 
Mery, who had found ſuch an imputation neceſſary for the embelliſhment of one of his 
patriotic harangues, —had been recently publiſhed in order to prove that the claims of the 
people were in many inſtances unreaſonable a proof not very difficult to eſtabliſh : this 
was deemed amply ſufficient to ſhew that the ſentiments of the Englifh nation were hoſtile 
to the popular cauſe ; and every poſſible doubt on the ſubject was removed when they 
heard of the equipment of aſmall ſquadron, then fittingout at Portſmouth, for the purpoſe 
of obſervation. It was poſitively aſſerted, the ariſtocratic party had agreed to deliver the 
port of Breſt to the Engliſh; in return for which, England was to aſſiſt them in diſſolv- 
ing the National Aſſembly. 


The duke of Dorſet ſoon found an evident alteration in the conduct of the Pariſians 
towards him, and, when he was informed of the cauſe, he deemed it requiſite to write to 
the count de Montmorin, one of the miniſters, in order to contradict a report which he 
juſtly conſidered as injurious to his honour; and as he was debarred from any direct com- 
munication with the National Aſſembly, he requeſted the count would take upon 
himſelf to communicate to them the ſubſtance of his letter. This requeſt wasaccording- 
ly complied with; and in his letter the duke ſet forth, that he had heard reports from 
divers quarters, inſinuating, that the court of England had aſſiſted in fomenting the 
troubles which had aMicted the capital for ſome time paſt; that ſhe had taken advantage 
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of the preſent opportunity to take up arms againſt France; and that even a fleet was on 
the wait to co-operate coaſt the diſcontented party; that, though ſuch rumours were to- 
tally deſtitute of truth, he underſtood they had reached the National Aſſembly ; and the 
Courier National, in its account of the ſittings of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth of 
the month, had left ſuſpicions, which were the more painful to him, as the count de Mont- 
morin well knew how little the conduct of the Engliſh court had deſerved them. 


He reminded the count of feveral converſations which had paſſed between them at the 
beginning of June; of the horrid plot which had been propoſed relative to the port of 
Breſt; the anxiety which he evinced to put the king and his miniſters on their guard; 
the anſwer of his court, ſo truly correſpondent with his own ſentiments, and fo expreſſi ve 


of horror at the baſe propoſal which had been made. 


His grace farther obſerved, that the court of England was earneſtly bent on preferving 
the perfect harmony which ſubfiſted between the two nations; and in order to remove any 
ſuſpicions of a contrary tendency, he entreated the count to ſubmit his letter without de- 
lay to the preſident of the National Aſſembly. He dwelt on the neceſſity of juſlifying 
his own conduct and that of his court, and of doing his utmoſt to deſtroy the effect of the 
inſidious inſinuations, which had been ſo induſtriouſly propagated, He remarked, that it 
was of infinite importance to him, that the National Aſſembly ſhould know his ſentiments, 
that they ſhould do juſtice to thoſe of his nation, and to the conduct which ſhe had 
invariably obſerved towards France, ſince he had enjoyed the honour of being her 


organ. 


The duke concluded by ſaying, that he was the more deſirous that the contents of his 
letter ſhould be communicated without a moment's loſs, as he not only owed this explana- 
tion to his perſonal character, but to his country, and to the Engliſh reſident at Paris, 
that they might be protected from the conſequences of miſrepreſentation. 


This letter having been read to the aſſembly, the preſident wrote to the count de Mont- 
morin, deſiring him to inform the duke of Dorſet, that the National Aſſembly had ex- 
preſſed the greateſt ſatisfaQtion at his conduct, and returned him thanks for the anxiety he 
evinced, in the quality of ambaſſador, to have his own ſentiments, as well as thoſe of 


his nation, communicated to them. 

Some few days after this explanation took place, the duke of Dorſet ſent a ſecond let- 
ter to the count de Montmorin, to inform that miniſter that he had juſt received trom his 
court an expreſs approbation of his conduct, and a ſpecial authority to expreſs, in the 
molt poſitive terms, the ardent deſire of his Britannic majeſty. and the Britiſh miniſtry, 
to cultivate and encourage the friendſhip and harmony, which ſo happily ſubſiſted be- 


tween the two nations; that the communication of theſe aſſurances aorded him the great- 


et pleaſure from the conſideration that the eſtabliſhment of a permanent friendſhip between 
the 
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the two powers, would be attended with the moſt ſignal advantages to both, and their 
co-operation contribute, in a great degree, to the reſtoration of tranquillity in Europe : 
this letter was ordered, by the National Aſſembly, to be printed and publiſhed, that every 
remaining prejudice againſt the Engliſh might be removed from the minds of the people. 


But though the aſſembly had thus amicably terminated this delicate tranſaction, it was 
attended with ſerious conſequences in the province of Brittany, The plot, mentioned in 
the duke of Dorſet's letter againſt the port of Breſt, was, by the Bretons, immediately 
laid to the charge of the nobility ; and the enemies of ſome of that body, who had ſhewn 
themſelves averſe from the revolution, induſtriouſly repreſented them to the people as the 
criminals. Several of them were accordingly arreſted and committed to priſon; when the 
nobility of the province appealed to the juſtice of the National aſſembly, and entreated 
that the duke of Dorſet might be requeſted to give more preciſe documents, that the cri- 
minality ſhould no longer be extended to all the ancient families of a reſpectable quarter 
of the kingdom, but might attach to thoſe only who were really concerned. The in- 
veſtigation of the fact was referred to the executive power, but the Aſſembly at the ſame 
time expreſſed their conviction, that the evidence was ſo vague and indirect, that the 
gentlemen ovght to be liberated, 


The month of Auguſt was the period deſtined by the National Aſſembly for the com- 
mencement of thoſe important labours which they repreſented as the grand object for 
which they had been convened. But before we enter into a detail of their proceedings 
on points of ſuch infinite magnitude, it may not be amiſs to take a view of the real ſtate 
of the kingdom, and particularly of the capital, at this criſis, which had evidently no 
ſmall influence on the conduct of the members. 


In the courſe of little more than three weeks, that vaſt and turbulent metropolis, 
which was deſtined to give the law to a whole empire, had undergone no leſs than three 
revolutions in its own conſtitution of government. Having, in the firſt inſtance, 
thrown off all eſtabliſhed authority, whether derived from the ſovereign, or from its own 
municipal inſtitutions, the capital ſeemed expoſed a prey to every ſpecies of diforder, 
violence, and of the moſt unbounded anarchy. In this alarming aad dangerous ſtate, it 
happened molt fortunately for that city, and, probably, ſaved it from continual ſcenes of 
plunder and maſſacre, that the better claſs of citizens perceived within their reach the 
means of eſtabliſhing, at leaſt, a temporary authority, which might tend to preſerve or- 
der, and to afford ſecurity. The body of conſtituent electors, who returned the depu- 
ties from Paris to the States, were, of courſe, compoſed of the principal citizens in their 
reſpective diſtricts; they amounted to about three hundred, and, fortunately for the ca- 
pital, poſſeſſed, in a high degree, the good opinion and confidence of the people. On 
theſe the moſt opulent and reſpeCtable part of the citizens immediately caſt their eyes, as 
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capable of forming a central, effective, and what, with any other people to manage, 
might well have proved a permanent body of magiſtracy ; for the electors were, in fact, 
in their ſeveral diſtricts, the direct repreſentatives of the people, being immediately elect- 
ed by them, which the deputies at Verſailles were not, they being created by the three 
hundred, and having a very remote connection with the people at large, to whom they 
were but little known, and to whom they were not bound by any obligation. It was, 
however, : fortunate, that theſe confiderations operated powerſully upon the bulk of the 
people in the firſt inſtance, by which means the government of the capital was for ſome 
days carried on ſmoothly enough, and the authority of the new magiſtracy would have 
ſcemed complete, if it had not been for thoſe occaſions of murder and maſſacre which 
called forth the ferocity of the rabble, when all laws, 33 authority, and reſpect 
to perſons, were trampled under foot. 


The electors were too ſenſible of the critical ſituation of affairs, and too well acquaint- 
ed with the diſpoſition of the people for whom they were to act, to be at all ſolicitous 
for the pre-eminence to which they were called, and which was attended with none of 
thoſe ſweets of oftice which could operate as a compenſation for the dangers of uſurpa- 
tion; on the contrary, it was at the earneſt ſolicitation and repeated entreaties of the beſt 
part of their fellow-citizens, that they ventured upon the arduous taſk. of governing the 
capital. Their conduct was ſuch, during the ſhort continuance of their power, as to 
gain the approbation of all the ſober part of the citizens; and, for a few days, the ap- 
plauſe which they received even from the rabble was boundleſs, and the merit and impor- 


tance of their ſervices were univerſally acknowledged. 


But the natural levity and inconſiſtency of the Pariſians, their groſs ignorance, their 
mortal abhorrence of ſubordination, and, above all, that horrid ſuſpiciouſneſs of temper, 
which induces them to imagine treachery or villainy in actions the moſt indifferent, the 
moſt innocent, or the moſt laudable, rendered it impoſſible for any man, or ſet of men, 
long to preſerve their favour, or to conduct their buſineſs in any manner which could 
afford ſatisfaction, and which would not even in the concluſion be attended with immi— 
nent danger. It has been ſeen what a narrow eſcape the electors had from the ſuſ- 
picious rage of the multitude, when, coinciding with the humane views of Neckar, and 
wiſhing to heal the bleeding wounds of their country by a general amneſty, the rabble 
conceived theſe acts of wiſdom and virtue to be ſo flagrant an invaſion of their new ſo- 


- vereignty, and, like other deſpots, not enduring any partners in power, that they were on 


the point of making them fee! the effects of their reſentment. Indeed, it ſeemed clear, 


that nothing leſs. than the conſciouſneſs of their danger, and the conſequent aud imme- 


diate dereliction of their ſeats and authority, was likely to preſerve the perſons of the 
electors from. the ſummary execution of the lanthorn, or their houſes and property from 
deſtruction. | 


It 
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It ſeemed, however, as if the body of the electors had either ſome previous notice « 


that the tide was beginning to turn, or that they had ſo perfect a knowledge of the tem- 
per and diſpoſition of their new maſters, that they foreſaw, to a degree of certainty, 
the event which was to take place; for, ſome days before this final iſſue, while they 
were yet loaded with praiſe, and that all appeared to acknowledge the importance of 
their ſervices, they called a meeting of the ſeveral diſtricts, and ſubmitted to them a 
propoſition—which was accepted—to elect one hundred and twenty deputies, who ſhould 
conſtitute a temporary adminiſtration, and who might, in the mean time, form a ſcheme 
for a future permanent municipal government. Nothing could have been more judicious 
or more fortunate than this meaſure. When the day of evil and danger arrived, the new 
adminiſtration filled up the chaſm which their ſudden reſignations would have occaſion- 
ed, and, by obviating the confuſion which muſt otherwiſe have taken place, afforded the 
electors an opportunity to retire with the leſs notice or obſervation, and to ſcek for 
ſhelter or oblivion in the maſs of the people. But neither their prudence, caution, nor 
the timely and ſignal proof they had given of their difintereſtedneſs, were ſufficient to 
preſerve them from the moſt virulent invective and abuſe, nor from the dangerous charge 
of ambitious deſigns, directed to the prolongation and increaſe of their power. 


Among the novelties which the late election of deputies to the States had introduced, 
one of the moſt eſſential, and which was, indeed, productive of conſequences, that were, 
at the time, little thought of, was the new diviſion of Paris into ſixty diſtricts; —a mea- 
ſure which preſented an outline of form and order that could not be overlooked, and that 
was turned to great account in the ſucceeding convulſions, In each of theſe diſtricts, 
general aſſemblies were holden, at which every inhabitant was permitted to ſpeak and 
vote; and each formed permanent committees of police and adminiſtration. Theſe aſ- 
ſemblies framed reſolutions, which had the force and effect of laws in their individual 
diſtricts, and in as many others as they could induce to coincide with them: they like- 
wiſe iſſued proclamations, granted paſſports, ſtopped and examined carriages and paſſen- 
gers, opened packages, and were beyond meaſure anxious and vigilant in the exerciſe of 
a molt haraſſing and vexatious inquiſition, which extended to every thing, and which 
nothing could evade or reſiſt, 


But the abſence or loſs of influence of the electors was ſoon followed by the depar- 
ture of every degree of decency and decorum from theſe meetings. It has been aiſerted, 
by obſervers worthy ot credit, that it would be impoſſible for a native of any other coun- 
try to form even a remote conception of the noiſe and tumult which prevailed in theſe 
aſſemblies; and that the foreigner who could, for any length of time, withſtand the 
preſſure of the former upon his ſenſes, need never give any other demonſtration of the 
ſoundneſs of his head, or the firmneſs of his nerves. All the boldeſt and moſt impe- 
tuous of the ſpeakers, to the amount ſometimes of a hundred, were to be ſeen at the 
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ſame inſtant training their lungs together, each endeavouring to drown the voice of his 
competitors, and to monopolize the attention of the aſſembly. Yet this contention of 
noiſe, this confuſion of voices, ſo totally unintelligible to all ſtrangers, was ſo far un. 
derſtood by the ſurrounding crowd, whoſe organs of hearing and perception ſeemed 
endued with powers calculated for the purpoſe, that the general clamour was frequent- 
ly increaſed, or the jarring diſcord of the orators totally interrupted, by the loud ſhouts 
of approbation, or the deep roar of execration and threat, which they occaſionally drew 


forth 3, 


In this ſtate of things Paris might rather be conſidered as a confederacy between ſixty 
diſtin democratical republics, than as one commonwealth, or as acting under one ſimple 
form of government. Each individual diſtrict was independent in its own adminiſtra- 
tion, and allowed no ſuperiority of diſtinction or authority to any other. Upon ſending 
deputies from one of theſe departments to confer with or make any propoſal to another, 
it was laughable to behold the mimick forms of ſtate ceremonial which were obſerved 
on both ſides, the deputies being treated with all the obſervance and honours which could 
Have been ſhewn by one ſovereign power to the ambaſſador from another. In proceſs of 
time, a few of the moſt turbulent, noiſy, and, generally, the moſt profligate, demagogues, 
became the leaders in every aſſembly, and guiding the multitude at their pleaſure, all 
power, in every department, came, by degrees, to be virtually lodged in their hands ; 
while the ſerious and better part of the citizens abſtained from attending theſe tumul- 
tuous meetings, where, independent of the inconvenience they ſuſtained from the 
| noiſe and clamour, they were expoſed to the groſſeſt inſults from the loweſt of 


the rabble. 


Thus, by degrees, the government of a million of people, who, having thrown off all 
eſtabliſhed authority and ſubordination, fancied themſelves free, and who might almoſt be 
laid to have gone mad in their purſuit of liberty, became placed in the hands of a few 
hundreds of the moſt worthleſs among themſelves; men equally deſtitute of character, 
property, principle, and the moſt common portion of moral, political, or general know- 
ledge. Theſe, however, naturally became the inſtruments of men of much greater 
knowledge and capacity, but equally deſtitute of all public or private virtue. The new 
republican clubs, of which the Jacobins became the moſt noted, and who had their de- 


#3 The ingenious device of one of the preſidents of theſe aſſemblies will, perhaps, afford a clearer idea of the 
diſorder which prevailed in them than any deſcription, This man had a drummer conſtantly ſtationed at the 
back of his chair, and when the noiſe and tumult roſe to ſuch a pitch as to be inſupportable, and that all his efforts 
to produce order and filence were totally diſregarded, he gave the ſignal for beating the drum, which was done 
with ſuch vigour and effect, as ſoon to overpower all other noiſes; and this was continued until the people ſhewed 
teme ſigns of recovering their temper and reaſon. 


pendant 
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pendent ſocieties, ready to exccute their orders upon the ſhorteſt notice, in every town 
in France, were compoſed of the moſt turbulent, daring, and hot-headed men in the 
kingdom, or perhaps that exiſted in any country. Many of theſe were adepts in the 
new philoſophy, and all of them ſufficiently learned in the new viſionary theories of 
government, to be capable of ſpreading confuſion and anarchy wherever their influence 
or communication could extend. All the republican party, the molt viſionary theoriſts, 
and the boldeſt innovators in the National Aſſembly, became members of this club ; 4: 
it ſoon became the faſhion that all laws, all meaſures, and all buſucts, brought forward 
in that body, were firſt diſcuſſed, prepared, and digeſted by the Jacobins, Whole fiction 
was the ſure paſſport to ſucceſs. Being thus doubly fortified, ruling the tumultuous rablle 
in the ſixty departments of Paris, through the means of their inſtruments, the demagogues, 
who excited them to whatever pitch of outrage and violence they were directed, on the 
one hand; and governing the National Aſſembly itſelf, on the other, by a decided ma- 
jority, procured, in a' great degree, by the grand revo/utionary engine, TERROR **, their 
power ſeemed to be unbounded ; the more eſpecially as it was extended through every 
part of the nation, by their deputies and emiſſaries. "Thoſe of the club, whether mem- 
bers of the aſſembly or not, who were the moſt violent in their republican principles, 
and the moſt diſtinguiſhed for their invincible animoſity to monarchy in all its forms 
and relations—which they deteſted ſo much as not to endure even the name of king, but 
ſubſtituted the terms deſpot and tyrant in its ſtead—held the firſt place among the Jaco- 
bins, and gave the tone to all the reſt, 


It appears from the letters publiſhed under the name of Groenvelt, who ſays he was 
preſent when many of the tranſactions which he relates took place, (and who, though 
profeſſedly a German, was a great admiter of the Revolution, as well as a ſtrong demo- 
crat in principle) that falſhoods and forgeries were the conſtant reſources and favourite 
weapons of the cabals in Paris. Some of the inſtances which he adduces in ſupport of 
this aſſertion are ſo curious, and at the ſame time throw ſo much light upon the hiſtory 
of the time, that it becomes neceſſary to inſert them. In writing to his ſuppoſed friend, 
he ſays—* You cannot form an idea of the impudence with which the moſt palpable 
& lies are publiſhed and propagated among the people. The molt poſitive aſſertions, 
te the moſt minute details of facts, the ſtrongeſt appearances of probability, are made to 
„ accompany the groſſeſt falſhoods, Flefſelles was the victim of a pretended letter 


#4 The influence of terror over the National Aſſemblies of France is confirmed by men of different parties, by 
men, too, who were themſelves niembers, and who could at, therefore, poflibly be miflaken, We have already 
cited the authority of M. de Lally-Tolendal on this ſubject, with regard to the firſt aſſembly; M. Mounier corto- 
borates the fact; and Brit himſelf gives a decided confirmation to the aſſertion, which he extends to 5!! the three 
aſſemblies, that have been convened, ſince the year 1788. He ſays © With one fingle wword you might comple e g 
« part of the hiflory of TRE aſſemblies, This word i5 FEAR,” See Briflot's letter to his conſtituents, , tranſla- 
tion, p. 15, 


„ whick 
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« which every body could repeat by heart, but which nobody has ever ſeen, Of the 
« letter, which is the only evidence againſt Bezenval, there are in Paris a thouſand co- 
* pies, hut no original, No ſooner is it whiſpered in ſome obſcure corner, that a certain 
„% monaſtery is a magazine of arms, or of corn, than the report ſpreads with rapidity, 
* gathers ſtrength, becomes matter of certainty, and yet, the moment the houſe is exa- 
* mined, the whole is found to be groundleſs. The convent of Montmartre has been 
« twice beſet by twenty or thirty thouſand men, who threatened it with deſtruCtion, for 
having engroſſed the provender of Paris; but no ſooner was it ſearched, by commil- 


e ſoners appointed for the purpoſe, than it appeared that it had barely proviſion enough 


„ to ſupply the houſe.” „At one moment it is affirmed that the ariſtocratical con- 
% ſpirators have thrown a vaſt quantity of bread into the Seine; at another, that they 
* mowed the green corn: a party of the national guard is immediately ſent to the field, 
« where the crime is ſaid to have been committed, and finds the corn ſtanding, and af- 
« fording the proſpect of an abundant harveſt. In ſhort, the public is overwhelmed 
« with lies and calumnies, and a prudent man can ſcarcely give credit to any thing that 
« he has not ſeen himſelf.“ 


And again—* Many of theſe falſhoods have certainly been deliberately fabricated to 
% ſerve party purpoſes; and ſome men, who probably miſtake a diſregard of all moral 
% obligations for profound policy, have been audacious and infamous enough to pub- 
&« liſh falſhoods with the ſolemnities of laws. Letters have been forged in the name of 
the National Aﬀembly, and edicts in that of the king, exhorting the peaſants to de- 
&« ſtroy the patents and pedigrees of the nobility, and to burn their caſtles. The effect 
« of theſe forgeries is already ſeen in the ruins and aſhes to which ſome of the fineſt 
„buildings in Dauphiny, Franche Compte, Brittany, and Burgundy, have been 
« reduced *5,”? 


The Pariſians had ever been noted, for uniting in their minds two qualities of a na- 
ture ſo directly oppoſite that their union ſeems ſcarcely credible—credulity and ſuſpi- 


85 See Groenvelt, (Engliſh tranſlation) p. 209 and 211; letter dated Auguſt rsth, 1789. 


The ſcandalous and abomin'!c propagation of falſhood and forgery, which Groenvelt here reprobates, con- 
tinued at a much later period of thc Revolution, and was even encouraged, promoted, and ſanctioned, by members 
of the National Aiierably. On the ſixth of July 1791, the marquis de la Queuille, who had himſelf been elected a 
repreſentative of the nobility of Auvergne, but who had emigrated to Bruſſels before that period, wrote a letter to 
M. Merlin, a meniber ot the Aſſembly, (which appeared in the Gazette de Paris) of which the following is an 


extract : 

« You advanced an atrocious falſhood, Sir, when you read to the Aſſembly a pretended letter, in which the 
« king is accuſed of having authorized the army to deſert: you compoſed it yourſelf, in the ſame manner, as all thoſe 
te yi ich T ſaw compoſed, in the committee-rooms of th Aſſembly, and which I afterwards heard read in the houſe, 
+ as coming from Brittany, Provence, and other places,-l here give you the lie dire.” 


cion. 
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cion. While they had always been accuſtomed to ſwallow, and ſcemed nearly to live 


upon, an eternal {uccelhion of the moſt abſurd and improbable tales and ftort's, pl ie and 
undifruifed truth was ever received with caution and doubt, 44 luppolcy to conceal | 
guile, deception, or danger, The extreme ignorance of theſe people, with wee 


every thing beyond their own walls—an ignorance lo inveterate as to be unexainpice in 
any country of equal civilization, and fo productive of men eminent in arts, ſciences, 
and learning, as Frauce—had long afforded matter of obſervation to travellers, and of ri- 
dicule to poets and ſatyriſts. A conſideration of theſe circumſtances will tend much to 
account for and throw light upon many parts of the conduct of that extraordinary peo- 
ple, which would otherwite have appeared inconſiſtent or unintelligible. 


The unbounded licentiouſneſs of the preſs, which was carried to an extreme before un- 
known under any government, was a moſt potent inſtrument of the Revolution. And, 
from the example of France, nations may learn this important truth, that as the freedom 
of the preſs is eſſential to the exiſtence of civil liberty, ſo its licentiouſneſs is wholly de- 
ſtructive thereof. Nor was that more extraordinary than the unceaſing induſtry with 
which it was eternally ſupplicd with an inexhauſtible ſource of the moſt dangerous and 
inflammatory matter, ſubverſive of all order and government, was aſtoniſhing. For, 
amidſt the general darkneſs and ignorance which involved the people at large, there was 
a numerous portion of men who dedicated, or ſeemed to dedicate, their lives to the pur- 
ſuit of literature, Of theſe the capital alone was computed to contain twenty thouſand ; 
including, doubtleſs, a conſiderable number of perſons who aſſumed the name of literati, 
becauſe they had nothing to do, and could not claſs under any other deſcription. This 
twenty thouſand, however, from the advantage of their being concentrated in the capi- 
tal, gave the law in matter of opinion, or at leaſt in whatever related to government and 
the new philoſophy, to the whole nation, 


The theories now publiſhed were derived from the tenets of thoſe philoſophers who 
were ſo aptly characterized by the illuſtrious father of Lewis the Sixtcenth ®. They 
were, in general, abſtract, viſionary, unintelligible, or impraQticahle ; and the authors 
ſeemed to run wildly in the purſuit of an imaginary phantom of perfection, which 
neither had nor could have exiſtence. They went not to the definition of the funda- 
mental laws of the monarchy ; not to the correction of errors, the removal of corrup- 


86 See vol. iv. p. 715. of this Hiſtory. Nor could the tenets of theſe theoriſts be better deſcribed than they were 
by M. Seguier, in his ſpeech to the parliament, in September, 1775.—“ Falſe philoſophy” ſaid that magiſtrate 
which ſeeks but 7» deſlrey, under pretence of inſtructing; that body, ever active, though concealed, which ſeems 
« only occupied in preparing in darkneſs the means of effecting a ſud len revolution in religion, in gruernment, and in man- 
inert; &c. Never did man diſplay greater judgment in appreciating the merits of a ſect, or greater penetration 
in foretelling the conſequences of their tenets a 


tions, 
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tions, or the adoption of ſalutary improvements, but to the abſolute ſubverſion of go- 

vernment under all its known forms, and to the looſening of all bands of civil lociety, 

and the deſtruction of its harmony, beauty, and order. All the wiſdom of paſt ſages, 

philoſophers, and legiſlators, which had commanded the reſpe& and veneration of all 

ages and of all nations; all that could be derived from the practical experience of an- 

cient and modern times, in their exertions to promote or ſecure the felicity of mankind, 

q were now holden out as objects of contempt and deriſion, and ſet wholly aſide to make 

{ way for the reveries of the new illuminators, who deſpiſed all experience, and diſdained 

all wiſdom but their own. It ſeemed as if the tranſactions of paſt ages had been con- 

ſigned to eternal oblivion, or that a new generation of men was juſt created, who were 
to mould every ſublunary thing anew *7. 


Among the numerous inſtances of neglect in the conduct of the miniſters, none was 
attended with more fatal conſequences, than the ſhameful and unaccountable ſupineneſs 
with which they beheld the flame which was ſpreading from the licentiouſrelſs of the 
preſs through every part of the kingdom, without their uſing a ſingle exertion to correct 
the cauſe, or to counteract the effect. | 


The enormity was accordingly carried to an extent beyond all example in any coun- 
try. The numerous preſſes in Paris hourly groaned under the number of ſeditious and 
levelling pamphlets which they were continually bringing torth. Indeed their number 
almoſt exceeded belief; thirteen, and even ſixteen different pamphlets, in one day, were 
no matter of ſurprize; and ninety-two came out in one week; while the avidity for 
reading and procuring them was ſo great, that it was a matter of ſome difficulty to enter 


87 Le Mercier, one of theſe literary peſts, who flattered himſelf that he had eſſentially contributed to bring 
about the Revolution, has publickly avowed the object, and glor ed in the ſucceſs, of publications of this deſcription. 
To one of his works, in which he has ca/umniated Rouſſeau, by beſtowing on him praiſes which he certainly did not 
deſcrve, and by aſcribing to him motives which he certainly never had harboured, he has adopted this motto 
« They have deputed men to the States-General, we— Men of Letter —have deputed Works; and to thoſe works 
ec are the National Aſſembly indebted for their original exiſtence, and their ſubſequent proſperity.” 


Speaking of the neceſſity of finding a counterpoiſe to the power of the military, whoſe ſole virtue, he ſays, con- 
ſiſted in a blind obedience to the orders of their ſuperiors; whoſe profeſſion it was to ſhed blood © for ageſture or a 
4% word;” and who would have made no ſcruple to ſhed the blood of “hel; he tells us, that a counterpoiſe was 
ſupplied by « the general diſpoſition of men's minds,” —a diſpoſition entirely owing to the generovs wiitings, to the cau- 
« agerus barangucs, to the bold theughts, to the profound reaſoning + of thoſe writers, who, for twenty years paſt, had 
« employed (either anonymouſly or openly) all their faculties, all their talents, all their ſtrength, in combating -/- 
« patiſm; fur it is not to a few arms, to a few muſquets, that the preſent formidable Revolution is o wing, but 7 C 
« works of literary men. In this point of view, I congratulate myſelf on having publiſhed “ The Year 2440, in 
« 1571 ; „The Picture of Paris,” in 1782; and“ Notions upon Government,” in 1787.“ 
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the bookſellers ſhops, they were ſo conſtantly crowded. The price of printing had ac- 
cordingly riſen in the capital to almoſt three times its cuſtomary rate per ſheet; and yet 
the preſſes in every part of France were faid to be at the ſame time equally occupied. 
But the moſt extraordinary circumſtances were the amazing diſpatch with which theſe 
innumerable productions were ſpread from the capital through every part of the king- 
dom, and the unknown fund by which the vaft expences of the diſtribution were ſup- 
ported; the great body of the people being furniſhed with them gratis. 


While theſe poured forth an unceaſing torrent of abuſe upon government, and were 
continually diſſeminating principles equally calculated to promote the overthrow of the 
monarchy, and the utter annihilation of the two firſt orders of the ſtate, the three parties 
whoſe exiſtence was at ſtake, the court, the nobles, and the clergy, betrayed an inattention 
to their own intereſt and ſafety, ſo wholly unaccountable, as to wear the appearance of 
downright inſenſibility. Not a ſingle writer of ability or eminence was engaged to refute 
the doctrines which were thus aſſiduouſly ſpread, or to counteract the poiſon which they 
ſo widely diffuſed. The few ſolitary volunteer pamphlets which appeared on that fide, 
being written—with not more than three or four exceptions—by men without parts or 
information, poſſeſſed neither intereſt nor ſpirit to allure readers. ; 


The famine which was ſorely felt, though not in an equal degree, in every part of the 
kingdom, may be conſidered as a main ſpring in accelerating all the movements of this 
ſingular revolution. Men in want of bread neceſſarily execrate and abhor that ſtate of 
things which produces their miſery. They are little diſpoſed to enquire into natural, 
or to trace remote cauſes, as the ſource of their diſtreſs ; they find leſs trouble in charg- 
ing it directly upon their rulers, and fancy ſome alleviation to their miſery in venting 
their indignation againſt them, even in words. The preſent ſtate of things in the other 
countries in Europe having prevented thoſe ſupplies from without, which might, in other 
caſes, have been procured, and the internal ſtock of proviſion being deemed inſufficient 
for the ſubſiſtence of the inhabitants, the moſt alert and wiſeſt government, ſuppoſing it 
to be in other reſpects at eaſe, and unembarraſſed by faction or danger, would have found 
it a matter of great difficulty to apply any effective remedy to the evil. But in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs, the haſty ill-judged regulations, founded upon miſtaken notions of 
a ſubject generally ill- underſtood, which were adopted, inſtead of good, produced the moſt 
unfortunate effects. Theſe, however, might have been palliated, if the ungovernable 
violence of the people, in obſtructing the free ſale of the markets, and compelling the 
proprietors to ſell their grain at whatever price they pleaſed to give, and the inſidious 
machinations of thoſe who ſought the accompliſhment of their own ſchemes in foment- 
ing the ſpirit of popular diſcontent, had not completed the evil, and occaſioned an artifi- 
cial famine while plenty {ill ſubſiſted. It has even been aſſerted, that the Lock of corn 
produced this year in the kingdom would have been ſufficient, under due regulation, 
management, and diſtribution, if not to afford abſolute plenty, at leaſt to prevent any 
great want, 
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In the general ill-temper of the people, continually goaded and irritated by the moſt 
urgent and inſupportable of all wants, it will be eaſily ſeen what advantages the emiſ. 
ſaties of the factious poſſeſſed in working upon their paſſions; and ſpread as they were, 
like the preachers of a new religion, in every part of the kingdom, it will not be won- 
dered at—the ignorance of the multitude being always kept in ſight—that they ſhould 
have ſucceeded in prompting them to the greateſt acts of outrage and violence. 


But the great promoter of the Revolution, and, in ſuch a material degree as to render 
the appellation of © Author of the Revolution” not wholly inapplicable to him, was the 
duke of Orleans ;—that man, who, deſtitute of ſpirit in himſelf, poſſeſſed and applied 
the means of communicating energy to millions, and of infuſing diſaffection and dif- 
loyalty into every order of men, through that vaſt and populous kingdom. His im- 
menſe fortune, which, under the guidance of wiſdom and virtue, might have been de- 
voted to the accomplifhment of ſchemes the moſt ſalutary and beneficial, was now di- 
rected to the ruin of his country, to the ſubverſion of its government, and to the exter- 
mination of that royal family to which he was ſo nearly related“. 


In the conduct of this profligate prince is to be found a ſolution for many things which 
would otherwiſe appear unaccountable, or remain involved in the moſt impenetrable ob- 
ſcurity. From hence it was that the gardens of the Palais Royal, and all the open 
places of Paris, were ſtocked with hungry, ignorant, and abandoned orators, and covered 
with riotous mobs, who ſucked in from theſe preachers every thing that could corrupt 
and poiſon the mind, and not only eradicate every moral principle, but deſtroy all the 
native feelings of humanity. Thus likewiſe was the ferocity of the Poiſſardes, and of 
all the other female furies of the capital, called into ation; until the ſex, ſeeming to 
have totally changed its nature and character, was degraded and ſtained by atrocities, un- 
equalled in any civilized country. And thus a numerous army of Sans Culottes, of ruf- 
fans from the gallies, and from every part of the kingdom, being incorporated with the 
no leſs ferocious brood of natives, were maintained and kept in readineſs for the pur- 
poſes of rebellion, anarchy, and murder, as time and occaſion ſhould call forth their 


ſervices. 


From the ſame abundant ſource of evil, crowds of couriers were diſpatched—as has 
before heen obſerved—from the metropolis to every part of the kingdom, conveying 
every where the falſe intelligence, as if proceeding from the firſt authority, that the ariſ- 
tocrats were raiſing troops or armies of Brigands, in order to deſtroy or maſſacre the 
peaſants ; and calling upon the latter to prevent the danger, by immediately taking up 


#5 He was next in ſucceſſion to the crown, in the caſe of failure of iſſue male in the immediate reigaing family. 


arms 
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arms and deſtroying their enemies, the nobility, in the firſt inſtance ; an injunction which 
they moſt willingly, and, in many places, moſt effectually, complied with. In the ſame 
manner was the prodigious expence ſupported, of ſo long diſſeminating throughout the 
kingdom thoſe innumerable ſeditious publications, which were daily preſented to the 
people. By the ſame means majorities were ſecured, and ſeveral of the principal orators 
and moſt popular demagogues in the new clubs were retained; and theſe clubs, as we 
have ſeen, by their dependent and correſponding ſocieties, which were eſtabliſhed in all 
the provincial towns, gave law to the whole nation. Nor was the National Aſſembly 
by any means exempted from the ſame influence, nor was the effect it produced on many 
of its members leſs known. 


As the duke's annual revenues, extenſive as they were, were ſtill unequal to the ſup- 
ply of theſe numberleſs drains, he deemed it neceſſary to apply to other ſources. In- 
deed, with ſuch vaſt objects in view, and after the ſacrifice of ſo much wealth as was al- 
ready expended, it ſeemed upon the principles of gaming that it was better to encounter 
any riſque of future evil, than to ſtop ſhort in ſuch a ſtate of things, and when ſo much 
was already ſtaked. Holland always affords money, as well as numberleſs ſpeculators 
who wiſh to make the moſt of it, and the duke's vaſt eſtates ſeemed to hold out ample 
ſecurity for a loan. The amount of the ſums he borrowed is uncertain, and has been 
rated from three hundred thouſand pounds to half a million ſterling *9, - 


It is evident, however, that the duke not only totally miſtook his own abilities, but 
that he was as little ſenſible of the ill-effets which his unfortunate character could not 
but produce, when he adopted the wild idea of being able to ſubvert or circumvent all 
other factions, and of being able to riſe on the ſhoulders of men, poſlefling talents infi- 
nitely ſuperior to his own, and of rendering them the inſtruments to the accompliſh- 
ment of his ambitious views. The natural deficiency of reſolution and courage, with 
which every body knew he was curſed, was, independent of all others, an inſeparable 
bar to his ever becoming, under any change of circumſtances, or in any courſe of events, 
the ruler of ſo ungovernable and ſo outrageous a people. Yet in this blind purſuit he la« 
viſhed treaſures, which, in many paſt periods, might, by proper application, have amount- 
ed in effect to the requiſition of a kingdom. 


An opinion was adyanced by many, even at an early period of the Revolution, which, 
illiberal as it may at firſt appear, and unpleaſant as the ſenſations are which it muſt na- 
turally excite in a liberal mind, ſeems to have acquired a conſiderable degree of ſtrength 
and confirmation from the courſe of ſubſequent events; viz.— That the French, as a 


89 It has been obſerved, that the niceſt and moſt difficult calculation would be to eſtimate the exact quantum of 
moral and political evil which ſuch a ſum, in ſuch hands, was then capable of producing in France, 
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nation, were not yet in a ſtate eapable of receiving liberty; and that many intermediate 
preparatory ſteps would have been neceſſary to qualify them for ſo great a bleſſing. 
Even Rabaud de Saint Etienne, the apologiſt for, and advocate of, the Revolution, 
amidſt all his fins of ſuppreſſion aud miſrepreſentation, and all the artful colouring which 
he has given to facts and circumſtances, acknowledges, ** That the people, aſtoniſhed at 
«* ſeeing their chains broken with ſuch facility, and at feeling their own ſtrength, 
« abuſed that ſtrength in taking vengeance of their oppreſſors; and their new liberty 
« was, as yet, but licentiouſneſs. General hatred, in its blind rage, fought every where 
« to puniſh enemies, pointed out to it by chance or by prejudice. A never-ceaſing in- 
« quietude tormented theſe freemen born of yeſterday ; in their neceſſity for a new or- 
« (er of things, and for a ſovereign juriſdiction, they ſeized and engroſſed all juriſdiction 
« to themſelves; and ſeveral tumultuous aſſaſſinations were the fruit of this delirium.” 
And, again, in his remarks on the two parties which divided the National Aſſembly, he 
fays, One ſentiment, however, predominated there, and that was the dread of the ef- 
« ſects which anarchy, too long continued, might occaſion.” — The 70 long continuation 
of anarchy muſt apply to the well-founded charge preferred againſt ſeveral members of 
the Aſſembly, that they had been the inſtigators and authors of many of the diſtractions 


and enormities which took place in the provinces. 


The outrages, conflagrations, and maſſacres, which were ſpreading deſolation through 
various parts of the kingdom, had, in a ſhorter ſpace of time than could well have been 
conceived, riſen to ſuch a pitch of enormity, as at length to communicate alarm and 
diſmay even to the National Aſſembly, fortified as it was by the ſuffrages of the nation, 
and ſupported by the numerous army formed in the capital. For in conſequence of the 

B forged orders and falſe intelligence which had been ſo villainouſly conveyed to the pea- 
ſantry, the whole nation was inſtantly in arms, and theſe operating upon the evil diſpo- 
ſition of the people, and the abhorrence in which they now held their ancient maſters, it 
ſeemed as if no bound could limit their violence, and no exceſs of cruelty ſatiate their 
revenge. Thus the nobility were, in many places, hunted down like wild beaſts, their 
family ſeats or caſtles demoliſhed, and their patents, pedigrees, title-deeds, family ſettle- 
ments, court-rolls, and all records of paſt tranſactions, deſtroyed by fire. Happy were 
thoſe who, even in this ſtate, plundered of every thing, could eſcape half-naked from the 
flames, without perſonal injury. But in too many inſtances ſuch aQts of atrocity were 
committed that humanity ſhudders at the recital. Some few of theſe we have quoted from 
the countde Lally-Tolendal ; but, ſhocking as many of them were, they fall ſhort, in point 

of enormity, of many others, the recital of which great pains have been taken to ſup- 

' preſs. In many inſtances, it has been aſſerted, by men whoſe veracity we are not per- 
mitted to doubt, the wives of the nobility were violated, and their daughters deflowered, 

in the preſence of the unhappy fathers and huſbands; and the horrid tragedy frequently 
concluded by the moſt inhuman murders, aggravated by circumſtances of deliberate and 


almoſt unexampled cruelty, without regard to age or ſex, Nor—dreadful to relate! 
were 
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—were theſe cruelties, in any degree, confined to ſuch perſons as had previouſly rendered 
themſelves odious by their pride or oppreſſion; but, on the contrary, the moſt kind 
and benevolent landlords and maſters, the moſt humane and charitable to their neigh- 
bours and the poor, were expoſed to the ſame fate with thoſe of the moſt oppoſite diſ- 


poſitions, 


Although the ſpirit of revolt appeared in various and remote parts of the kingdom at 
nearly the ſame inſtant, yet the degrees of violence and cruelty with which it was at- 
tended were widely different in different parts. The northern provinces were much 
more temperate than the central and ſouthern. The exceſſes at Lyons and in the Lyon- 
nois rivalled thoſe of Paris in violence and fury, The province of Dauphiny was in 
the moſt violent ferment, the whole people being up in arms. Franche-Compte and part 
of Burgundy ſeemed particularly marked as ſcenes of deſolation. The Bretons, long 
trained in hoſtility with their lords, were in a ſtate of abſolute rebellion and anarchy. 
At Straſburgh, the town-houſe was totally demoliſhed by the mob, being firſt plunder- 
ed of all that appeared to them valuable, the court-papers, records, and public archives 
being carefully deſtroyed, to the future diſtreſs and ruin of numberleſs families in the ſur- 


rounding country, as well as in that city. | 


In a few places, the gentlemen and other proprietors of land had the ſpirit and ſenſe to 
unite and ſtand ſucceſsfully on their defence. This was the caſe, though too late, in the 
Magonnois and Beaujolois, where the banditti, amounting to fix or ſeven thouſand, and 
headed by a village attorney, had already ſpread deſtruction along the fertile banks of the 
Saone, having, in a few days, burned ſeventy-two gentlemen's houſes, and plundered all 
the churches and ſmall towns in their way. A battle took place, in which the enraged 
proprietors, with their friends and ſervants, defeated the plunderers with great ſlaughter. 
They then inſtituted a kind of temporary tribunal at Magon, for trying the ringleaders 
of the banditti, twenty or thirty of whom were condemned to ſuffer death. The demo- 
cratic publications in Paris cried out loudly againſt this proceeding, as being highly ille- 
gal and arbitrary, although not a word of condeinnation had been uttered againſt the ruf- 
fians who had plundered and burned ſo many gentlemen's houſes, nor of pity for the in- 
habitants of that beautiful country which they had deſolated. The National Aſſembly 
received the impreſſion intended by theſe publications, for ina ſhort time, they interfered, 
by putting a ſtop to the proceedings at Magon, while a number of atrocious criminals 
ſtill remained to he tried, Their interference, indeed, would have been highly proper, 
had it not been partial, and had it been accompanied by proper regulations for enforcing a 
rigorous adminiſtration of criminal juſtice, 


Such was the ſtate of things, at the beginning of the month of Avguſt, the period 
fixed by the Aſſembly for the commencement of that important taſk which they choſe 
to 
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to take upon themſelves, of giving a new conſtitution to a kingdom that had ſubſiſted, as 

a monarchy, for upwards of fourteen centuries. Inauſpicious as the general aſpect of 
affairs undoubtedly was, the proceedings of the Aﬀembly itſelf at this period were by no 

means calculated to diſpel the gloom which it had caſt over the minds of *all rational 

men. On the firſt of the month, M. Thouret, an advocate of Rouen, was elected, by 

a conſiderable majority, to ſucceed the duke de Liancourt in the preſident's chair. As 

M. Thouret had hitherto diſplayed the moſt moderate principles, he had rendered himſelf 
odious to the democratic faction, who had marked him as an arifecrat ©? ; and the deci- | 
ſion of the majority was no ſooner declared than the moſt violent and indecent ſymp- 

toms of diſapprobation were exhibited on the oppoſite fide of the houſe. The democrats 

afſerted that his nomination was a triumph of ariſtocracy that ought not to be tolerated ; 

their diſcontent was ſpeedily communicated to the Palais-Royal, where not only mur- 

murs were increaſed, but threats were multiplied ; and ſuch was the tumult this matter 

was expected to produce, that M. Thouret, with more prudence than fortitude, reſigned 

the ſtation he had been choſen to fill, and thereby gave encouragement to a deſperate 

faction, who from that moment plainly perceived that, by the operation of terror, they 

could at any time bias the majority of the Aſſembly, and ſuperinduce the adoption of 
their own propoſitions :—under fuch — the conſlitutional labours of the Aſſembly 

began “. 


Had every member entertained the ſame ideas on this weighty buſineſs as ſeems to have 
been entertained by the count de Lally-Tolendal, and ſome others, the Aſſembly could 
never have committed thoſe groſs errors, which led to a violation of the fundamental 
princivles of the monarchy. The count tells us“, that hearing a great number of the 

©.zies declaring that the Aſſembly was a National Convention, and concluding from 
thence that they were empowered to act in the ſame manner as at the firſt inſtant in which a 
ſociety is formed, and as if there was nothing exiſting previous to the eſtabliſhments they were 
about to make, he was induced to examine the principle whence ſuch a conſequence was 
deduced. With this view he firſt endeavoured to define the word Convention ; and as the 
French took the expreſſion from the Engliſh, he was naturally led to adopt the defini- 
tion of Hume, who calls ita parliament afſembled without the uſual forms. He then 
adverted to the Scotch Convention in 1637, and to the Conventions holden in England on 
the reſtoration of Charles the Second, and after the abdication of his ſucceſſor, in which 
caſes, he found—to uſe his own — the bonds of government had been 
broken. 


0 Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier, p. 31,-Memoire de M. de Lally-Tolendal, p. 107: 


1 Rouſſeau, in ſome one of his political writings, has obſerved, that a conſtitution formed in times of anarchy 
And tumult bears within it the principles of its own deſtruction! 
92 P. 108, et ſuiv. 
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« Thank heaven“ —ſays the count—* we were not in ſuch circumſtances. At the 
« period of our convocation, the government was not diſſolved ; the national parliament 
« of France had been aſſembled with the uſual forms; it had been convened by the 
66 king, in the ſame manner as all the national aſſemblies which had been holden ſince 
« the time of Charlemagne. Therefore we were not a National Convention, 


« If by that title was meant an aſſembly of plenipotentiaries, to whomthe nation had 
« delegated the taſk of giving it a government, and of dictating ſuch laws as they ſhould 
deem expedient, it was a queſtion of fa# :— Where were our powers? We had only 
« to read them : they certainly told us no ſuch thing. Therefore, we were not a Nation- 
© al Convention. 


« The ſupporters of this doctrine had recourſe to a variety of abſtract arguments, which 
« were literally reduced to this,-That the conſtituting power had conſtituted us a conſtitu- 
„fing power with regard to the conſtitution, but conſidered us as conſtituted with regard to 
© the laws”, Before it was neceſſary to take the trouble of comprehending this, there 
« was fortunately a fact to be eſtabliſhed. Were theſe definitions; theſe diſtinctions 
© tobe found in our powers? Aſſuredly not. Therefore we were not a National Con- 
* vention. . 


% The abbe Seyes himſelf, when he propoſed to us to reduce to practice that brilliant 
© theory which made the world young again for the purpoſe of regenerating France, 
« warned us, that we could only decree it proviſionally; and that, in order to render it 
« definitive, a new extraordinary conyocation would be neceſſary. Therefore we were 
„ not a National Convention. 

« In ſhort, we had mandates, inſtructions, which, while they left us to exerciſe our 
&« diſcretion on other objects, were imperative and obligatory on conſtitutional points. 
« As to the propriety of receiving inſtructions generally, that was a queſtion which 
« was open to diſcuſſion ; but the fact was that we had inſtructions , and the ſtrongeſt 
* argument adduced in oppoſition to them was here of no ayail, for, oz the ſubje# of the 


93 Unintelligible as this may appear to the Engliſh reader, it is! certainly no leſs ſo in French L= peuv air con- 
tuant nous aveoit conflituds pouuoir conſtituant quant a la conſtitution, et pour conſflitud quant aux lais, 


94 The policy or expediency of compelling members to follow implicitly the inſtructions of their conſtituents, 
is a queſtion on which much ſound argument may be adduced on either ſide. But, as far as it regarded the mem- 
bers of the National Aſſembly, it was a ſettled point: for we have ſhewn, in a former part of this Hiſtory, (S.. 
vol. ii. p. 282. note) that the members of the States-General were invariably conſidered as the mere organs of the 
people, whoſe mandates they were bound to receive, and to whoſe inſtruRions it was their duty literally to adhere. 
We there ſhewed, too, that deputies who had ventured to act, without orders, were diſavowed by their conſtituents. 


66 conflitu tion 
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4% conſtitution they were almoſt unanimous. It was difficult to maintain that thoſe who had 
« oiven us the right of exerciſing a general will, could not have had a ſingle will of 
« their own. In fact, they had manifeſted their will; they had entruſted the execution 
« of it to us, and we had taken charge of it. Therefore, we wete not only not a Na- 
& tional Convention, if we followed our inſtructions Cahiers); but, if we did not follow 
them, on conſtitutional points, we were nothing; for he who infringes upon, who anni- 
& Hilates, the title by which he holds his power, remains without title and without power.” 


The majority of the Aſſembly, unfortunately, were of a different opinion ; but while 
they were engaged in preliminary diſcuſſions on their memorable declaration of rights, 
they were ſuddenly interrupted by the arrival, in one day, (the fourth of Auguſt) of 
expreſſes or letters from every part of the kingdom, with details of the dreadtul de vaſta- 
tions which were laying waſte the face of the country, and which, from their preſent ap- 
pearance and violence, ſeemed to threaten nothing leſs than ſpeedy and general de- 
ſtruction. 


All the landed proprietors in the Aſſembly were, in a greater or leſs degree, involved 
in the calamity ; with the material difference, that while many had to lament the deſtruc- 
tion of their.houſes, and the plunder of all their moveable property, others had as yet no 
farther cauſe of complaint than the general refuſal of the tenantry to pay their rents, or 
to fulfil any of their other cuſtomary duties. The terror was, however, general ; and 
having had leiſure, during the ſeaſon allotted for dinner, to ruminate upon the dreadful 
details which they had received, conflagrations, murders, and maſſacres, were the only 
ſubjects of their thoughts or converſation. Nothing could accordingly be more gloomy 
than their appearance in going to the evening fitting ; and before the commencement of 
buſineſs, an unuſual and extraordinary degree of agitation was viſible throughout the 
Aſſembly. © Upon the ſame principle on which mariners, under the immediate danger of 
« a tempeſt, will throw much valuable property overboard, in the hope of ſaving the re- 
* mainder ; ſo it would ſeem upon this occaſion, that the great land-owners were ſeized 
« with a ſudden impulſe of voluntarily ſacrificing a large portion of their rights and 
« poſſeſſions, in the hope of retaining thereby quiet and permanent ſecurity for what was 
« left.” They ſeemed alſo to have adopted the idea that a ſincere coalition with the 
Third Eſtate was become indiſpenſably requiſite to their preſervation. 


It was eight o'clock when the Aſſembly met, and the ſitting opened by the peruſal of 
the following decree, propoſed by the committee of reports, and intended to ſecure the 
country from any farther depredations of the populace —** The National | Aſſembly, 
„ conſidering that, while it is ſolely occupied in eſtabliſhing the happineſs of the peo- 
«© ple on the baſis of a free conſtitution, the troubles and violences which deſolate dif- 
„ ferent provinces fill the minds of men with alarm, and violate, in the moſt fatal man- 

« ner, 
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« ner, the ſacred rights of property and perſonal ſafety ; that theſe diſorders cannot 
« fail to retard the labours of the Aſſembly, and to promote the criminal deſigns of the 
« enemies to the public good; declares, that the ancient laws ſhall ſubſiſt, and ought to 
« be executed, until ſuch time as the authority of the nation ſhall have abrogated or 
« modified them; that the collection of the old taxes ought to be continued agreeably 
« to the terms of the decree of the National Aſſembly of the ſeventeenth of June laſt, 
« until it ſhall have eſtabliſhed contributions and forms leſs onerous to the people. 


©« That all quit-rents, and other cuſtomary dues, ought to be paid as formerly, until the 
« Aſſembly ſhall have otherwiſe ordained. 


« That, laſtly, the laws eſtabliſhed for the ſafety of individuals, and the ſecurity of 
c property, ought to be univerſally reſpeCted, 


« 'The preſent declaration ſhall be ſent into all the provinces ; and the pariſh prieſts 
« ſhall be invited to make it known to their pariſhioners, and to recommend the obſer- 


« yance of it.” 


Immediately after this decree had been read, the viſcount de Noailles, ſeconded by the 
duke d'Aiguillon, opened that extraordinary ſcene, which has rendered the night of the 
fourth of Auguſt ſo memorable in the annals of this extraordinary revolution. The 
firſt of theſe noblemen ſaid—* The object of the decree which you have juſt heard, is to 
« put a ſlop to the efferveſcence which prevails in the provinces, to confirm the public 
„% liberty, and to ſecure to proprietaries their lawful rights, But how can we hope to 
% accompliſh this object, without knowing the cauſe of the inſurrection which appears 
„in the kingdom; and how can we expect to ſuppreſs it, without applying a remedy to 
% the evil which occaſions the convulſion? 


« The communities have preferred certain demands; it is not a conſtitution which 
« they have deſired; the bailiwicks alone have expreſſed a wiſh for that. What then 
&« have they aſked ?—the ſuppreſſion of aides and ſubdelegates ; and the diminution or 
« exchange of ſeignorial rights. 


„The communities have ſeen their repreſentatives occupied, for more than three 
* months, with what we call, and what is in fact, the public welfare (la choſe publique); 
but the public welfare appears to them to call, in a particular manner, for the comple- 
& tion of their deſires, which they are ſo anxious to obtain, 


& In conſequence of the differences which took place between the national repreſen- 
e tatives, the inhabitants of the country had been taught to diſtinguiſh only two de- 
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ſcriptions of men thoſe whom they themſelves had armed, and who were ſolicitous 
to promote their happineſs ; and the powerful perſons who oppoſed it, In this ſtate of 
things, what has happened They deemed themſelves juſtified in oppoſing force to 
force; and now they ſcorn all reſtraint. The conſequence is, that, at this moment, 
the kingdom is reduced to the alternative of ſuffering a total diſſolution of ſociety, or 
of eſtabliſhing a government which will be an object of admiration and imitation to 
all Europe. How is this government to be eſtabliſhed ?—By the reſtoration of public 
tranquillity. How is public tranquillity to be reftored - By calming the people, 


by ſhowing them that we only reſiſt their efforts to deſtroy what it is their ixtergſt to 


preſerve. 


To obtain this tranquillity, fo eſſentially neceſſary, I propoſe ;1. That the decla- 


ration projected by the committee be preceded by a reſolution, that the repreſentatives 
of the nation have decided that all taxes ſhall in future be paid by every individual in 


the kingdom, and in proportion to the income he enjoys;—2. That all public burdens 


ſhall be equally borne by every member of the ſtate ;—3. That all feudal rights ſhall 
be redeemable, by the communities, in money, or exchanged, after a fair valuation, 
ſettled on the average produce of ten years ;——4. That all obligations to work for the 
lord on the roads, rights of main-morte, and other perſonal ſervices, ſhall be aboliſhed 


without any ranſom.” 


The duke d' Aiguillon, when he roſe to ſecond this motion, ſaid There is no man 
but ſhudders at the ſcene of horror which France now exhibits to his ſight. This 
efferveſcence of the people, which tended to confirm freedom when guilty miniſters 
wiſhed to deprive us of the bleffing, is become an obſtacle to the progreſs of that free- 
dom, now that the views of government ſeem to accord with our defires for the pub- 
lic happineſs. The provinces are not only over-run by a horde of armed plunderers, 
who ſeek to enrich themſelves in. the midſt of calamity ; but in many of them the 
whole body of the people form a kind of league for the deſtruction of gentlemen's 
ſeats, for the defolation of their eſtates, and eſpecially for the ſeizure of their title- 
deeds, They endeavour, in ſhort, to throw off a yoke under which they have la- 
boured for ages; and it muſt be acknowledged, gentlemea, that this inſurrection, al- 
though criminal—for every violent aggreſſion is ſo—may find its excuſe in the vexa- 
tions which gave riſe to it. The proprietors of fiefs and lordſhips are very ſeldom 


guilty of theſe exceſſes of which their vaſſals complain; but their agents are often de- 


void'of pity; and the wretched farmer, ſubjected to the barbarous relics of the feudal 


laws ſtill ſubſiſting in France, becomes the victim of oppreſſive conſtraint. Theſe 


rights, it cannot be denied, are a property, and all property is ſacred; but they are 
onerous; to the people, and every body muſt allow they are productive of continual 


reſtraint. 


« In 
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« In this en/ightened age, in which ſound philoſophy has recovered her empire; at this 6 
« fortunate epoch, when, united for the public good, and diſengaged from all perſonal in- 
« tereſt, we are about to regenerate the ſtate, it appears to me, gentlemen, that we 
« ſhould, previous to the eſtabliſhment of that conſtitution which the nation ſo an- 
« xiouſly expects from us, prove to all the citizens, that it is our intention, our with to 
« anticipate their deſires, and to eſtabliſh, with all poſſible ſpeed, that equality of rights 
« which ought to exiſt between all men, and which can alone render liberty ſecure, I 
« have not a doubt but that the proprietors of fiefs, and the lords of manors, far from 
« denying this truth, are diſpoſed to ſacrifice their rights to Juſtice. : They have already 
« renounced their privileges, their pecuniary exemptions, and, at this time, they cannot: 
« be required to make a ſimple and unconditional renunciation of their feudal rights. 
« Thoſe rights are their property, they conſtitute the whole fortune of many indivi- 
« duals; and equity forbids to exact the reſignation of any property, without granting a 
« juſt indemnity to the proprietor who ſacrifices his convenience to the public good. 
« From theſe potent conſiderations, and to convince the people that you are efficaciouſſy 
« employed in promoting their deareſt intereſts, it is my wiſh that the National Aﬀem- 
« bly ſhould declare that taxes ſhall in future be borne equally by every claſs of citi- 
« zens, in proportion to their incomes, and that all the feudal rights attached to fiefs and; 
* lordſhips ſhall be redeemed by the vaſſals of thoſe fiefs and lordſhips; and it is my 
opinion that they ought to buy them at thirty years purchaſe, 


There is no nation on the globe ſo ſuſceptible of ſudden impreſſions, and ſo ſubje to 
the moſt impaſſioned emotions, as the French are, and ever have been. Whether the 
object of their purſuit be a trifle the moſt inſignificant, or a matter the moſt important, 
the ardour and enthuſiaſm of the moment always appear to be the ſame. It would be 
vain, therefore, to attempt by deſcription to convey any idea of the tranſports which theſe 
ſpeeches excited both in the Aſſembly and in the galleries. The very large poſſeſſions and 
extenſive royalties of the duke d Aiguillon added ſurpriſingly to the effect, and inſpired 
every body with a wiſh to be able, in ſome degree, toemulate the apparent magnanimity of 
his conduct. The contagion quickly ſpread through the two orders of the nobles and 
clergy, and the contention was only which ſhould be the firſt to offer, and which ſhould 
make the greateſt ſacrifices to the public welfare. The commons ſeemed loſt in admira- 
tion at this ſudden and unexampled fit of patriotiſm, and frequently burſt into loud and 
involuntary. acclamations of praiſe and gratitude for the benefits which were thus ſo un- 
expectedly and generouſly conferred on the people. This was particularly the caſe when 

the biſhop of Chartres, who was himſelf poſſeſſed of very extenſive foreſts, propoſed the 
abolition of the excluſive rights of the chaſe; which, from the extreme cruelty of the 
laws by which they were protected, as well as the miſchief done by the ſtags, boars, and 
other game, to the farmers, had eyer been deemed a grievance of the firſt magnitude. 


The 


11789. 

The commons conducted themſelves with great art upon this occaſion, os not ſuffering 
their admiration to overcome their temper, or their judgment to be ſunk in their applauſa. 
They coolly perceived all the adyantages to be drawn from the preſent fervour, and de. 
termined not to let any of them eſcape, but th obtain every poſſible conceſſion while it 
laſted, well aware of the change which the cool conſideration of a few hours might produce 
in many of thoſe whoſe enthuſiaſm appeared the moſt ardent. The deſign was ſo well 
conducted that it was attended with the fulleſt ſucceſs; and, ſtimulated by emulation, and 
blinded by applauſe, nothing that was demanded could be withholden. The conteſt between 
the nobles and the clergy, now ſeemed to be, who ſhould be foremoſt in ſacrificing the rights 
of chaſe, of fiſhing, of warren, and of dove-houſes. The pariſh-prieſts, feeling the gene- 
ral impreſſion, and eager to emulate, as far as they were able, the example of their ſupe- 
riors in rank and fortune, ruſhed forward to make a free offering of their cuſtomary per- 
quiſites; while the beneficiaries, diſdaining to be left behind in the race for glory and po- 
pularity, diſclaimed all pluralities, and bound themſeves never to hold more than a ſingle 


benefice. 
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But amidſt the heat of enthuſiaſm, one member, M. Dupont, of Nemours, cauſed 
the cool voice of reaſon to be heard. He took a curſory view of the dreadful diſorders 


which prevailed in the kingdom, which he very juſtly aſcribed to the inaCtivity of all 


the agents of power: he demonſtrated, that no political ſociety could exiſt without laws, 
and without tribunals for the ſecurity of freedom, the ſafety of perſons, and the preſer- 
vation of property: he inſiſted upon the neceſſity of maintaining the laws, imperfect. as 
they were, which had for their object the preſervation of general order: he repreſented, 
that the ancient tribunals exiſted both in law and in fact, and muſt exiſt until they ſhould 
be legally ſuppreſſed ; that it was not poſſible for the repreſentatives of the nation to re- 
form the legiſlation, until they ſhould have firſt determined, by the conſtitution itſelf, 
in what manner the new laws ſhould be propoſed, adopted, and executed; and that it 
was eſſentially requiſite, that the reſtoration of tranquillity, peace, and juſtice, through- 


95 M. le Guen de Kerengalb, with a view, doubtleſs, to ſtimulate the nobility to the ſacrifice of all feudal ſervices, 
took great pains to repreſent them in the moſt diſguſting point of view: he enumerated all thoſe excre/cences of the 
ancien: ſcud u ſyſtem, which were beſt calculated to excite horror and diſguſt; among others, he mentioned the 
laws of certain cuſtoms, in which the vaſſals were liable to be yoked to the cart of their lord, like beaſts of burden; 
in ſome, they were ſubje& to paſs whole nights in beating the ponds, that his reſt might not be diſturbed by the 
croaking of frogs; in others they were compelled to keep his dogs; in particular diſtricts, a law was ſaid to have 
prevailed, which authorized the lord, on his return from hunting, to rip open the bellies of two of his vaſſals, that 
he might refreſh his feet in their warm bowels. It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve that theſe laws were ſo obſolete, that 
we believe ſcarcely a ſingle inſtance of their being enforced is to be met with in any of the moſt ancient hiſtorians; 
nor were they by any means peculiar to France, ſince in moſt countries where the feudal fyſtem has prevailed in its 


| utmoſt rigour, for any length of time, ſimilar veſtiges of the barbariſng of the early ages of ſociety are to be found. 


But though it never could be ſuppoſed, for a moment, that ſuch obſolete laws, or rather cuſtoms, would ever be re- 
vived, till, as poſſible inſtruments of miſchief in the hands of tyranny, their abolition was juſt and proper. 
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out the empire, ſhould relieve the National Aſſembly from all other ſolicitude but that 
which naturally reſulted from the taſk impoſed upon it, of ſelecting and fixing the elements 
of a wiſe and durable conſtitution. 


He therefore propoſed the adoption of a declaration, that every citizen was bound to 
obey the laws, and to reſpect the liberty, ſafety, and property of his fellow. citizens; that 
the tribunals ought inceſſantly to act, in order. to enforce the execution of thoſe laws, 
which enjoined, as did alſo the repreſentatives of the nation, the city militia and all mili- 
tary corps to ſtand forward in promoting the re-eſtabliſhment of order and peace, and 
in affording protection to perſons and property, as oſten as they ſhould be called upon for 
that purpoſe, by the municipalities and the civil magiſtrates, 


To crown, as it were, the events of this memorable night, the deputies of the Pais 
4 Etat, with thoſe of ſeveral privileged towns, advanced in ſueceſſion, and offered up the 
ſacrifice of their ancient rights and charters, at the ſame time exprefling their deſire, 
that there ſhould be no more provinces, that there ſhould be but one ſole nation, one 
ſole family, one ſole empire. 2 


In the higheſt exceſs of the j joy and enthuſiaſm, which obtained in | the aſſembly, both 
were ſuddenly checked by the ill · timed avidity of a member of the commons, who pro- 
poſed the total abolition of all manorial juriſdictions. As this by no means came with- 
in the line of intended conceſſion, it could not but occaſion a ſhort pauſe ; the nobility, 
however, agreed to the propoſal with a tolerable grace: but one of them, inſtantly return- 
ed the favour by moving, that juſtice ſhould, for the future, be, in all caſes, adminiſtered 
gratuitouſly, and that judicial offices ſhould no longer be venal -a. motion calculated to cut 
off the commons from almoſt the only means they poſſeſſed of being ever ennobled. 

That body, however, diſdained to be outdone even in the appearances of patriotiſm; and 


the motion was accordingly received * confirmed N * * marks of approba- 
tion. | * 


This circumſtance undoubtedly contributed to give riſe to an opinion, which has been 
adopted by ſome, that the buſineſs-of this celebrated night was neither more nor leſs 
than a game of .cro/5-purpoſes, played by the contending parties; that the ſacrifices made 
were moſtly dictated by a ſpirit of revenge, when one party, incenſed by the loſſes it 
had been made to ſuffer, propoſed to the other acts of generoſity by way of puniſhment ; 
and that they mutually dared each other to conceſſions, of which thoſe who ſuggeſted 
them expected to enjoy the honour, without feeling the inconyeniencies, ** 

FJ What- 


This opinion appears to us to be more refined than juſt; ſtill, though there be an appearance of illiberality in 
aſccibing 9 actions to bad motives, we cannot but think that the duke d 3 one of the I; * 
tors 


*. 
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Whatever may be the juſtice of ſuch an opinion, thus much is certain: that many 
things were done that night, in the heat of enthuſiaſm, which were afterwards, upon 
cool recolleQion, ſorely regretted; and it is poſitively aſſerted, that ſeveral of the nobi- 
Iity, who had from the beginning been eminent for their patriotiſm, and for the ſhare they 
had taken in forwarding a reform of the old government, were, notwithſtanding, ſo 
much diſguſted by the proceedings of this night, that they immediately abandoned the 
popular fide and party, and ranked from thence among the moſt determined ariſtocrats. 


The aſſembly, however, conſidering this as a complete regeneration of France, decreed 
chat a medal ſhould be ſtricken, in order to immortalize the acts. of that great and glorious 
night, as they termed it; and, tranſported by the warmth of their paſſions, and the eager- 
neſs of their zeal, they conferred upon the king the flattering and glorious, but ſhort- 
lived title of Reftorer of French Liberty; and ordered a deputation to preſent him with the 
decrees, together with the homage of his regenerated kingdom, and to addreſs him by his 
new title. When Chapelier, the preſident, and the deputation, had addreſſed the king, 
he concluded his anſwer to them with the following words: Let us go and return thanks 
« to God, for the generous ſentiments. which prevail in your aſſembly.“ A ſolemn 

Te Deum was accordingly celebrated, and attended by the whole aſſembly, Chapelier 
(the leader and founder of the famous Breton club, ſo inveterately hoſtile to monarchy) 

| walking, as preſident, though a commoner, by the fide of the king; and thus, in the 
opinion of M. Rabaud de Saint Etienne, properly ſupporting the majeſty of the people. 
It is likewiſe obſerved, by the ſame writer, that this was the firſt benediction of religion 
over the birth of liberty. 


It is remarkable that the liberal conduct of the clergy, on this memorable occaſion, 
failed to. procure, cither from the nobles or commons, thoſe acknowledgments which they 
moſt richly deſerved. On the“ contrary, there were ſtrong indications, both then and 
after, that they were deſtined to be forſaken by both parties; and all the good-humour 
and harmony of the fourth of Auguſt was wound up by a motion, ſucceeded by a long 
and earneſt debate, for the ſuppreſſion of their tithes. 


| This debate was reſumed on the next day, and continued on the ſucceeding, and the 
5 motion oppoſed with great vigour. The celebrated Abbe Sieyes, with all his abſtract no- 


tors in this ſcene, was rather ſwayed by party, than influenced by patriotiſm, in the ſacrifices he made; and that the 
apparent magnanimity of his conduct may fairly be imputed to his attachment to the Orlaam faction, which would 
naturally lead hien to diminiſh, as much as poffible,.that influence and power of the nobles, which would infallibly 

de exerted to protect their ſovereign from the inſidious plays and wicked machinations of a faction that manifeſtly 
ſought his deſtruction. Our opinion on this ſubje& is founded on the ſubſequent conduct of the duke d'Aiguillon, to 
which we ſhall hereafter have occaſion to advert.—The Abbe Sabatier tells us, that the night of the fourth of Auguſt 
was by the nobles called, the night of the ſacrifices, but, by the commons, it was termed, the r Journal. 
Polit, Tom. 2. p. 25. 
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tions of government, was ſtill a firm adherent to the rights of the church, at leaſt in thoſe 
things that related to her eſtabliſhment and independence; and he oppoſed this violent 
invaſion of both with equal ardour and ability. He had not been preſent at the firſt 
debate, but, apprized of the intention to ſeize the tithes without an indemnification, he 
rapidly compoſed an elaborate diſcourſe, which he carried to the afſembly®”, replete with 
ſound argument, but not more argumentative than acrimonious, ſtrongly urging the vio- 
lence, oppreſſion, and injuſtice, of the propoſed meaſures, as well as the inſecurity and 
danger to which the precedent would expoſe all other property; and inſiſting, that the 
cauſe he was ſupporting was not merely that of the church, but of all property what- 
ever. The abbe, who was uſually collected and compoſed, upon this occaſion aſcended 
the tribune in great and viſible wrath ; but this only ſerved to encreaſe the animation and 
vehemence with which he urged his arguments. He demonſtrated, with great perſpi- 
cuity and legal accuracy, that the tithes were not a tax impoſed by the nation, but a 
rent-charge laid upon their eſtates by the original proprietors for the maintenance. of the 
church; that the actual proprietors had purchaſed their eſtates ſubject to this rent- 
charge; and that the legiſlature had no authority to transfer this, which was a real 
property, from the hands of the clergy to the landholders, who had no legitimate nor ap- 
parent claim to it, He concluded a very forcible ſpeech, by boldly telling the Aſſembly, 
that © They wiſhed to be free, but knew not how to be juſt,” | 


Though the abbẽ had been no ſmall favourite with the Aſſembly, and his ſpeeches, 
upon other occaſions, commanded particular attention, yet his arguments now, inſtead of 
producing effect or conviction, were heard with the utmoſt impatience, and with marks 
of diſapprobation which amounted even to interruption, both by the nobility and the 
commons. Whether his reaſons were ſo ſtrongly founded, or not, as to afford no room 
for controverting them, it is certain that the conduct obſerved by the other ſide gave no 
little ſanction to the affirmative opinion, not the ſmalleſt attempt being made to refute, 
or even to anſwer, any one of his poſitions *. 

Tt 2 It 


It muſt be obſerved, that it was the general mode adopted in the aſſembly, for the members to write their 
Tpeeches at home, and to read them in their places, there being as yet very few—not more than half a dozen, it 1s 
Haid, in the whele—who were capable of delivering their ſentiments in an extempore public ſpeech. 


98 Q ili voulaient etré libres, et qu'ils ne ſavaient pas etre juſtes, Journal Polltiqui, &6. tom. BL. p. 20,—Memoire de 
M. le Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. 114. 


99 The abb Sabatier gives this account of the buſineſs —« In A 446 26d Slopes, idel of the Palais-Royal, 

4 and fit apoſtle of democracy, aſcend the tribune, to defend the property of the church; in vain did he cry out to the 
« demagogues, that “they wiſhed to be free, but knew not how to be juſt ;” he conſumed himſelf, to no purpoſe, 
« in the midſt of the fires which hehimſelf had raiſed; and he loſt at once his cauſe and his popularity, Men 
, aſked each other how he, who had, in his firſt publications, demoliſhed the foundations of all property, could 
« flatter himſelf with the hope of making the Aſſembly reſpe& the property of the clergy. In the accents of 
truth which he uttered they ſaw but the cries of intereſt; they oppoſed him with his own arguments; and the 
people 


„ 
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It muſt be obſerved, that, through the unexampled precipitation which marked the 
proceedings of the night of the fourth, ſixteen reſolutions of the higheſt importance 
being paſſed in a few hours, moſt of which, ſingly, would require the cool deliberation 
of more than a day, affifted by much knowledge and judgment, for its due determiaa- 
tion; as well as from the continual diſarrangement of thought, occaſioned by the ge- 
neral clamour'and acclamation, it became extremely difficult for the moſt comprehenſive 
mind to catch the nature or object of the ſubjects which were unexpectedly introduced, 
and hurried: through, with little diſcuſſion or explanation. The clergy were repreſented 
by ſome as having been in this ſtate of blindneſs or ignorance, when the queſtion in 


which they were ſo deeply intereſted, relative to tithes, was, on that night, brought for- 


ward. They had generally conceived, and from the proces- verbal of the proceedings of 
that night, digeſted by M. Fretau, it appears their conceptions were perfectly well- 
founded, that they were to receive a juſt, or, at leaſt, a reaſonable pecuniary compenſa- 
tion, an idea which afforded the higheſt gratification to them, as they would thereby be 
releaſed from that odious neceſſity of taking tithes in kind, which, above all things, 
they wiſhed to be exonerated from, and for that purpoſe would willingly have ſubmitted 
to no ſmall ſubſtraction from their value on the ſuppoſition of a commutation. 


But when they found it was the intention to deſpoil them of their only means of liv- 
ing, and that they were deſtined to look for ſome undefined compenſation, which was to 
depend entirely upon the future degree of benevolence that might happen to operate 


upon the nation or aſſembly, nothing could exceed their ſenſe of the wrong, or their 


indignation at the injury: nor did the contemptuous treatment which the abbe Sieyes 
had juſt experienced, nor the clamour which was oppoſed to their own arguments and 
remonſtrances, nor even the galling ridicule which occaſionally intervened, and would 


paſs a ſubjet—to them much too ſerjous for merriment—off as a jeſt, at all deter them 
from contending rigoroully for their rights, and firmly defending their daily bread. It 


was upon this occaſion that one of the country vicars, in the bitterneſs of his heart, ad- 


dreſſed himſelf to the commons; and calling out with the higheſt and moſt marked in- 


dignation, aſked—** Was it then to deyour us, that you invited us to join you in the 
« name of the God of Peace 9 It cannot be doubted that a ſenſe of their own con- 
duct in abandoning the nobility, with a recollection of the means ufed to draw them 
to that — and a galling compariſon between the fraternal embraces, together 


” % » 


e walhers of the flock. he ſhould wiſh to preſerve the fleece, com · 


pelled all-wife men to acknowledge, that the abb Sieyes either reaſoned ill in the tribune, or had reaſoned ill in 
« his works. So that he deceived two parties at the ſame time :—the clergy, who had, at firſt, only found in him 


a philoſopher under the habit of a prieſt ; and the Palais-Royal, who only ſaw a prieſt under the cloak of a philo- 
| eee n Politique-National des Etats Generaux, et de la Revolution de 1789, tom. ii, p. ET: 


1200- Memoire de M. le Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. 114. 


with 
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with the flattering title which they had ſo lately received, and the immediate ingratitude 
of thoſe very members by whom they had been ſo highly commended and careſſed, and to 
whom they had in reality done ſuth eſſential ſervice, mult altogether have ſerved to em- 
bitter the preſent ſcene in the greateſt degree, 


The debate, if a continued ſcene of tumult, noiſe, and confuſion, might be allowed 
to uſurp that name, was continued through the whole day. In vain did a number of the 
deputies, who wiſhed to put an end to fo tireſome a diſcuſſion, by that ſhort mode of de- 
eiſion which conſiſted only in the counting of heads, and in which they were certain of 
a majority of two or three to one, call loudly and repeatedly for the queſtion, The diſ- 
order was too great, and the paſſions on both ſides were too much inflamed, to admit of 
the coolneſs and regularity neceſſary even for a diviſion ; ſo that the buſineſs was, by 
common conſent, adjourned to the following day. ey 


The popular writers not only acknowledge, but ſeem to mention it as an inſtance of 
the activity and ability of the leaders on their ſide, that the night of the fifth of Au- 
guſt, which was that immediately ſucceeding the debate on tithes, was by no means idly 
nor ineffectively ſpent. Every engine was ſet to work to overcome the obſtinacy, or to 
mollify the minds of the clergy. Hope, terror, and flattery, were alternately tried, and 
each in its turn found a ſoil fit for its reception, and, accordingly, produced its proper 
effect. The object in view was to obtain from themſelves a formal, and, at the ſame 
time, an apparently voluntary ſurrender of tithes. In fact, the clergy could not but ſee, 
that the union of the nobles and commons againſt them muſt of neceſſity render all 
their efforts abortive ; and it required no great trouble to determine, whether it was not. 
better to ſubmit with a good grace to an inevitable evil, than by a vain, and, what would 


be deemed, a pertinacious reſiſtance, . to exaſperate that power on which they were ſtill 
deſtined to rely for ſupport and proteCtion, 


In theſe circumſtances, and under theſe and ſimilar impreſſions, the point was gained 
in the courſe of the night; and, at the commencement of the ſitting on the next morn- 
ing, the archbiſhop of Paris, in the name of his brethren, ſurrendered all the tithes of 
the church into the hands of the nation; accompanying the ſurrender with the follow. 
ing ſhort ſpeech: Let the goſpel be preached; let divine worſhip be celebrated with 
„ decency and dignity; let the church be provided with virtuous and zealous paſtors ; 
« let the poor amongſt the people be ſuccoured. This is the deſtination of our riches; 
«« theſe are the objects of our miniſtry, and of our wiſhes: we truſt ourſelves, without 
« reſerve, to a juſt and generous nation.“ This ſacrifice was received with an affected 
acclamation of applauſe, as if any one could be perſuaded that it was a free and volun- 
tary gift, and not the effect of compulſion. It was not an incurious circumſtance to 
obſerve the ſudden change which took place in the countenance and manner of the Aſ- 
ſembly. That body, ſo agitated, ſo noiſy, ſo tumultuous and violent on the preceding 


day 
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day and night, was now ſo calm, fo tranquil and placid, that it was difficult to ſuppoſe it 
compoſed of the ſame men.—By the decree, which provided for the abolition of tithes, 
with a view to affiſt the finances of the country, the National Aſſembly loſt an income 
of ſeventy millions (near three millions ſterling) the produce of the eccleſiaſtical tithes ; 
while the public treaſure remained charged with the ſupport of the clergy ; and the claſs 
of rich proprietaries, who had never been thought of during the diſcuſſion, gained i in part 


what was loſt to the church. 5 


In the ſame ſitting of the ſixth of Auguſt, while the Aſſembly was . in re- 
ducing into the form of decrees the haſty reſolutions of the fourth, M. Mounier obſer- 
ved, that if the redemption of ſeignorial rights were juſt and uſeful to the ſtate, it would 
be unjuſt to aboliſh, without an indemaification, thoſe feudal rights and duties, which 
repreſented the rights of main-morte and perſonal ſervice. Such a meaſure, he con- 
ceived, was calculated to give birth to numberleſs law-ſuits, and to invade the ſacred 
rights of property, which his inſtructions ordered him to defend. But when he attempt- 
ed to aſcend the tribune, he was prevented from proceeding by the indecent clamours of 
the Aſſembly; who ſeemed to dread the effects of calm deliberation and cool diſcuſſion. 
M. Mounier told the prefident, that it would be a ſufficient juſtification for him to his 
conſtituents, if he could prove to them that he had exerted his utmoſt efforts to fulful 
their inſtruQions ; for which purpoſe he requeſted, that the Aſſembly would either hear 
him, or formally declare that they would not hear him. At length, the majority, 
aſhamed, probably, of the proceeding, ſuffered him to ſpeak. He accordingly began by 
expreſling his fatisfaQtion at the redemption of the ſeignorial rights; but he obſerved, 
that, in order to eſtablifh on a ſolid baſis the happineſs of a nation, not the ſmalleſt de- 
viation from the rules of juſtice ſhould be tolerated ; that, hitherto, preſcription had, 
for the peace of ſociety, been deemed a legitimate means of acquiſition; that, if a man 
had been poſſeſſed of quit-rents charged upon eſtates, for more than a century, whatever 
might be the origin of theſe rents, they had indiſputably become the patrimony of his 
family; that, in ſucceſſions and acquiſitions, the value of eſtates, ſo charged, had ever 
been calculated according to the income it produced when the quit-rents were deducted; 
that perſonal ſervice having been almoſt general throughout Europe, and the ſerfs having 
been attached to the ſoil, which often belonged excluſively to the lord, many franchiſe- 
ments had taken place, where perſonal ſervice had been commuted for quit- rents; and 
that no inconvenience could poſſibly ariſe from declaring all ſuch rents, charged upon 
eſtates, redeemable; without which, many families would be expoſed to ruin. But theſe 
obſervations, juſt and reaſonable as they were, * no effect on the — who re- 


jected his demand *. 


* 


Journal Politique, &c. tom. il. p. 20. 
* Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier, dans I'Aſſemble6 Nationale, p. 32, 33 
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Though many of the decrees framed in conſequence of the reſolutions of the fourth * 
of Auguſt were highly ſalutary and juſt, yet the proceedings altogether laid the founda- 
tion of a change ſo important in the internal polity of the kingdom, that it may, per- 
haps, be a matter of doubt whether, upon the whole, they are to be conſidered as having 
a beneficial tendency, or as producing an effect of a contrary nature. That the mem- 
bers had greatly exceeded their powers, is a fact not to be controverted ; and that the ſpirit 
of annihilation was carried too far, ſeems equally certain ; neither the wiſdom nor the 
patriotiſm of deſtroying the rights which conſtituted the condition by which certain 
provinces were annexed to the crown, is ſo conſpicuous as the Aﬀembly ſeem to 
have imagined; and the propriety of aboliſhing the provincial ſtates may alſo admit of 
conſiderable doubt. All the ancient ſyſtems of theology and the ſchools, together with 
the canon, political, and eccleſiaſtical bodies of law, were ſwept away like cobwebs ; as 
were, with ſtill greater eaſe, all the claims or ſuppoſed rights of the court of Rome, and 
all fees or taxes paid for it were for ever aboliſhed . Ina word, every thing changed its 
ancient form and aſpect. | 


In the mode, too, of effecting this change, more zeal than wiſdom was certainly dif- 
played; for ſo intent were the aſſembly on the reformation of abuſes, that they did not 
ſtay to adopt thoſe previous regulations which are ever neceſſary in the abolition of an- 
cient cuſtoms, and the removal of ancient prejudices. We are apt to behold the works of 
our anceſtors with a degree of reverence which renders us blind to their imperfeCtions ; 
hence we ſhudder at the daring hand of innovation, when it endeavours to demoliſh the 
beloved fabrics, ere the perſuaſive tongue of reaſon has attempted to convince us of their 
defects. Beſides, the ſuppreſſion of rights, enjoyed by our anceſtors, and by them tranſ- 
mitted to ourſelves, wears an appearance of tyranny which diſguſts and alarms, unleſs 
we are given to expect ſome ſuitable recompence, or are taught, by argument, the ne- 
ceſſity of the ſacrifice. fe 


It has alſo been obſerved too, by men of ſhrewd obſeryation, that however brilliant 
the generous enthuſiaſm of the fourth of Auguſt appeared, and whatever honour the 
greateſt ſacrifices made by the nobility and clergy to the people conferred on the parties, 
yet that this new method of haſtily paſſing the moſt important laws by acclamation, 
was fraught with much inconvenience and evil; that it took away from that reſpect, 
from that opinion of wiſdom, which ever ſhould attend the proceedings of a great deli- 
berative aſſembly ; more particularly the preſent, engaged as it was in the moſt arduous 
taſk, which any ſimilar body of men had ever aſſumed to themſelves, that of correcting 
all the abuſes accumulated in the courſe of à long ſeries of paſt ages, and of framing a 


3 By the ſuppreſſion of annates it was expected to diminiſh the pope's annual income, to the amount of three hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand pounds ſterling, 


new 
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new and perfect conſtitution for the government of a great and powerful empire, as if it 
had now been only commencing its exiſtence. They maintained, that one eſſential law 
eoolly paſſed in favour of the people, marked with its proper characteriſtics of due deli- 
deration, diſcuſſion, and enquiry, would have produced better effects upon their temper 
and diſpoſition, and inſpired them with higher ſentiments of gratitude, than the whole 
bundle of laws thus precipitately hurried through by the voice of clamour and acclama- 
tion. That ſuch a torrent of benefits pouring upon them at once was more calculated 
to turn their heads, to looſen all the bands of ſubordination, to eradicate every ſenſe of 
their reſpective duties, and to indiſpoſe them to every form of government whatever, 
than to render them good citizens, and uſeful members of ſociety in their proper ſphere 
of life. That theſe laws ſhould haye been promulgated, and theſe benefits imparted, 
gradually, to give them proper effect, and thereby to render them uſeful ; but that, in 
the preſent ill-choſen ſeaſon of paſſing the one, and no leſs ill · judged mode of diſpenſing 
the other, the people muſt certainly aſcribe them either to a ſudden paroxyſm of fear or 
madneſs; and that, under this impreſſion, their gratitude on the one hand, and all the 
good effects which were hoped to proceed from theſe prodigious conceſſions, on the other, 
would be equally ſuperſeded. They farther inſiſted, that, independently of all extrinſic 
conſiderations, ſo important and ſo intricate a body of laws, which went to change the 
whole law and policy of the nation, to diſarrange or diſpoſe of near half its property, 
and to draw eternal lines of demarcation between the rights and claims of the rich and 
the poor, the great and the ſmall, required, whether with regard to their ſtability, or to 
the character of the legiſlators, that none of them ſeparately, much leſs the whole, ſhould 
have been paſſed, without deep thought, calm deliberation, long diſcuſſion, cloſe enquiry 
into facts and conſequences, and a vigorous exertion of human foreſight i in looking to 


poſſible or probable effects. 


The event was ſuch as might naturally have been expected: the nobility and clergy in 
the provinces, feeling no part of that enthuſiaſm which operated on their brethren upon 
the fourth of Auguſt, and heing, on the contrary, in the higheſt degree, irritated by the 
devaſtation and ruin which they were enduring, were much diſſatisfied with, and very 
generally condemned the conduct of their delegates, in exceeding the powers contained 
in-their mandates, by thus haſtily ſacrificing their rights and property, without their con- 
currence, and without obtaining the ſmalleſt ſecurity, either preſent or future, for their 
perſons, or for whatever ſtill remained of their poſſeſſions. On the other hand, the illi- 
terate peaſantry, having received only very imperfect accounts, and forming very con- 
fuſed ideas of what had paſſed in the Aſſembly, yet the mixture of truth and falſhgod 
which reached them, that the feudal ſyſtem was entirely oyerthrown ; all privileges and 
diſtinctions between men for ever aboliſhed; that all open lands were the property of 
the nation (by which they underſtood themſelves ) with that addition, which was received 

anore greedily than any other, that no rents were in future to be mw theſe things, they 
thought, 
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thought, not only afforded a full juſtification of their paſt violence, but ſufficient autho- 
rity for its continuance ; nor is it much to be wondered at that they ſhould conſider theſe 
ſudden and extraordinary benefits as the effect of their own outrages. Under this per- 
ſuaſion the people, who, it was maintained by one party in the Aſſembly, would be ap- 
peaſed by theſe numerous ſacrifices, and for whoſe future good behaviour the count de 
Caſtellane, the viſcount de Noailles, and the duke d'Aiguillon, pledged themſelves, be- 
came more inſatiate in their demands, and ferocious in their actions: The preſent epoch 
being diſtinguiſhed by more conflagrations of gentlemen's ſeats, and the commiſſion of 
more murders throughout the kingdom. The Aſſembly aboliſhed a part of the feudal 
rights—the people ſet fire to all the archives and title-deeds ; the Aſſembly effaced the 
diſtinctions of birth—and the people maſſacred the nobles; the Aſſembly decreed the 
deſtraQion of pecuniary privileges, and the equal diſtribution of impoſts—and the people 
refuſed to pay any impoſts at all.. So that the people, armed with the executive power, 
have invariably exceeded the decrees of the Aſſembly; and have inceſſantly decided, by 
Fae, what the Aſſembly have endeavoured to eſtabliſh by law ;—thus, the people ſoon 
began to conſider the Aſſembly as timid and contewptible ; 0 to pay no more atten - 
tion to their decrees, than to the king's orders. 


Some ſevere laws were, indeed, paſſed, at the inſtigation of M. Dupont, member for 
Nemours, ( who ſcarcely ſuffered a day to paſs without renewing his efforts for that pur- 
poſe, until he accompliſhed his object) for ſuppreſſing the diſorders, and puniſhing the 
offenders; but they, not being ſupported with vigour, and no proper force aſſigned for 
carrying them into execution, produced but little effet 5, The proprietaries, however, 
at length, whoſe ſupineneſs hitherto had been a matter of general aſtoniſhment, took up 
arms in their own defence, and checked the barbarous ravages of the peaſantry. To this 
late diſcovered vigour on their ſide Rabaud de Saint Etienne attributes the ſalvation of 
x .once; for he obſerves, that that claſs of men who had nothing to loſe, and every thing 
to gain, in the confuſion of revolutions, was thereby deterred from —— 


As an appearance of ſome tranquillity and good temper now prevailed in the court and 
Aſſembly, the king ventured to appoint a new miniſtry. The great ſeal was given to 
the archbiſhop of Bourdeaux ; the nomination of beneficesto the archbiſhop of Vienne ; 
the war department was committed to M. de la Tour du Pin; while the counts de Saint 


4 Journal Politique, p. a4. 
5 The difficulty of ſupprefiing diſorders was, of courſe, conſiderably enhanced, by the injudicious abolition of 
feignerral tribunals, previous to the inſtitution of other courts, for the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice, The haſty 


ſuppreſſion of the rights of the chaſe afforded a pretext for the moſt ſerious outrages; the game became a common 
prey; and, in the purſuit, even the extreme neceſſities of the kingdom were diſregarded, as the ſtanding corn was 


trouden down and deſtroyed, 4 
s Engliſh tranſlation, p. 106. 


Vu Prieſt 
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Prieft and'de Montmorin, who had been recalled with Neckar, were reinſtated in their 
former offices. The three former were members of the Aſſembly, but they forbore to fit 
or vote there after their appointment, The Aſſembly expreſſed great ſatisfaction at the 
choice of thoſe miniſters, which the king had immediately communicated to them 
by letter. 


It happened, unfortnnately, that the ſame evil, which had already proved fo fatal to 
the king and to his adminiſtrations, ſtill continued to preſs upon the executive govern- 
ment with greater weight than it ever had done before. The payment of the taxes—ow- 
ing, chiefly, to the injudicious declaration of the Aſſembly on the ſubject of the exiſt- 
ing impoſts—heing generally refuſed or evaded in moſt parts of the kingdom, there was 
no money to ſupport government, or carry on the public buſineſs. In this ſtate of things 
the new miniſters demanded an audience of the Aſſembly, when the archbiſhop of Bour- 
deaux—as keeper of the ſeals—addrefſed them in the following terms: 


« While the repreſentatives of the nation, happy in their confidence in the ſovereign, 
« and in his paternal reliance on their affection, are employed in eſtabliſhing, on a per- 
* manent baſis, the felicity of the country—that n is agitated and convulſed, and 
«© an oniverſas conſternation prevails. 


Whether reſentment of the various abuſes which the king wiſhes to have reformed, 
4 and which you defire to proſcribe for ever, has led the people aſtray; whether the 
«- annuneiation of an univerſal regeneration has ſhaken the different powers on which 
depends the exiſtence of ſocial order; whether paſhons hoſtile to our felicity have 
« ſhed their malignant influence over the empire; or whether from any other cauſe ; 
« the truth is, gentlemen, that the public order and tranquillity are diſturbed in al- 
«© moſt every part of the kingdom. 5 

« You well know, gentlemen, that all property is violated in the provinces ; the 
«© hands of incendiaries have ravaged the habitations of the citizens; the forms of juſ- 
« tice are laid aſide, and acts of violence and profcriptions ſubſtituted in their place. 
« In ſome parts the very crops on the ground have been threatened with deſtruction, 
« and: even the hopes of the people nipped in the bud. Wherever depredations have 
failed of their effect, terror and alarm have been induſtrioufly diſſeminated. Licen- 
i tiouſneſs remains without reſtraint; the laws without force; the tribunals without activity: 
. 4 deſolation has ſpread over a part of: France, and terror has ſeized the whole. Commerce 
« and induſtry are ſuſpended; and the n of piety can 0 may afford protection againſt 
« the. murderous attempts of aſſaſſins.” R 


| Aﬀer this dreadful repreſentation of the unpuniſbed 7 crimes which . the king-- 
7 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, tom, ii. p. 303. 
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dom; after having ſupplicated the Aſſembly, in the king's name, to accelerate the com- 
pletion of their great and important labours ; aſter having entreated them to adopt ſuch 
' coercive meaſures as ſhould appear to them neceſſary for putting a ſtop to ſo many diſ- 
orders, and having aſſured them of the king's concurrence and ſanction, he obſerved, that 
M. Neckar would immediately lay before them the true ſtate of the finances, 


That miniſter accordingly repreſented, that, on his re- entrance into office, he had only 
Found in the treaſury four hundred thouſand livres, part in caſh, and part in notes of the 
Caiſſe d' Eſcompte: that the difference between the revenue and the current expences 
was enormous, and the national credit annihilated ; that it had been neceſſary, however, to 
conduct the public buſineſs without betraying any appearance of diſtreſs, until the time 
when the National Aſſembly ſhould lay the foundation of permanent order; that the ar- 
rival of that period had been protracted, and, at the ſame time, the extraordinary ex- 
pences and unexpected diminutions which had taken place in the produce of the revenue 
had augmented the pecuniary embarraſſments of the ſtate :=Among theſe expences and 
defalcations, he mentioned the immenſe ſupplies of corn which the king had been 
obliged to procure for the kingdom; the extraordinary works about Paris for the purpoſe 
of giving ſubſiſtance to twelve thouſand poor, who were paid for their labour at the rate 
of twenty ſols a day; the reduction of the price of ſalt to one half, in ſeveral places, 
occaſioned by the audacity of ſmugglers, who introduced that article and tobacco open- 
ly, and under the eſcort of troops of armed men; the deſtruction of many of the bar- 
riers; the pillage of the cuſtom-houſes ; the diſperſion of the regiſters; the obſtructions 
to the collection of duties; and the refuſal to pay the taxes. Having thus expoſed the 
dreadful ſtate of the finances, he deſired the Aſſembly, in the king's name, to ſanction a 
loan of thirty millions of livres, to ſatisfy the engagements and inevitable expences of 
the ſtate for two months, by which time he preſumed that the conſtitution would be 
completed, or, at leaſt, far advanced. He expreſſed his opinion of the impropriety of 
tempting the monied men, by the offer of an high intereſt ; and propoſed that only five 
per cent. ſhould be allowed. After detailing the means of accommodating the lenders by 
fixing the nature and ſtability of their ſecurities, he ſuggeſted the idea of publiſhing a lift 
of the perſons who ſhould ſubſcribe to this patriotic loan, and of inſerting it in the re- 
giſters of the Aſſembly. 


% You will not, gentlemen,” —purſued the miniſter—* refuſe to ſanQion this loan. 
*t Several of your mandates have doubtleſs required that you ſhould withhold your con- 
1 ſent from any impoſt or loan until the conſtitution ſhould be ſettled; but could they 
4 poſſibly foreſee the difficulties which have retarded your labours? Could they foreſee 
« the unexampled revolution which has taken place within the laſt three weeks? Could 
'«« your conſtituents make themſelves heard, they would exclaim—Save the ſtate; ſave 
* the country; you are accountable for our peace, for our happineſs !--And, gentlemen, 
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« how much is your reſponſibility increaſed, now that the government has no longer any 
* f0cr, and that you alone are poſſeſſed of the few means that remain for reſiſting the 
4 (torm!—As for me, I have fulfilled my taſk ; I have made you acquainted with the 


+ true ſtate of affairs, and whatever meaſures you may adopt, it is my duty to reſpect 
„ your opinions, and to give you, to the laſt moment, proofs of my zeal and devotion,” 


After expatiating, in a very affecting manner, on the calamities of the kingdom, M. 
Neckar deemed it neceſſary to offer ſome topics of conſolation, at the concluſion of his 


ſpeech, which he terminated with theſe words : 


«© Notwithſtanding the evils we experience, the kingdom is ſtill entire, and the union 


* of knowledge and talents may fertilize the germs of proſperity. Let no one, then, 


either in this aſſembly, or in the kingdom, loſe courage. The king ſees the truth; 
«*the king wiſhes to promote the general good; his ſubjects have preſerved for his per- 
« ſon a penchant, which the return of national tranquillity will fortify and augment, 
« Let us, therefore, gentlemen, give ourſelves up to the enjoyment of the happy pro- 
« ſpect ſtill to be diſgerned. A day, perhaps, will come, when, in the midſt of thoſe 
« ſweets which rational freedom and undivided confidence afford, the French nation will 
«© efface from her recollection theſe times of calamity ; and, while ſhe enjoys the bene- 
« fits reſulting from your generous efforts, ſhe will never, in her effuſions of gratitude, 
« omit the name of a monarch on whom, as a token of your affection, you have receut- 


« ly conferred ſuch a glorious title.“ 


* . 

The ſpeech of the miniſter was followed by the applauſe of the Aſſeurbly; and M. de 
Clermont-Lode ve, convinced, by his repreſentations, of the urgent neceſſity of applying 
an immediate remedy to the pecuniary diſtreſſes of the ſtate, moved that the ſum re- 
quired ſhould be inſtantaneouſſy granted. But that Aſſembly, which had ſo recently 
voted away millions by acclamation, and changed, as it were, the whole internal polity 


of the kingdom in one night, had, on a ſudden, become fo extremely prudent, cautious, 


and circumſpect, that they refuſed to vote a ſum thus comparatively trifling, without due 
deliberation, and ſerious diſcuſſion. In the firſt inſtance, indeed, the objects of a party 
were to be accompliſhed; in the laſt, the public good alone was to be conſulted, Mira- 
beau, who was of courſe extremely unwilling to afford that aſſiſtance to the ſtate which 
could in any degree tend to the reſtoration of order, and by that means interfere with the 
fchemes of his patron, ſtigmatized as © a. vile flave,”” and even threatened with pro- 
ſcription*, the member who made the motion; while the Aſſembly calmly ſubmitted to 
this daring invaſion of the freedom of debate, this fcandalous violation of decency. 
The man, who rejected, in the moſt poſitive terms, the authorities of imperative man- 


3 Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier, p. 34. 
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dates, and affcrted the independence and omnipotence of the Aﬀembly, now maintained 
the neceſſity of app-aling to their conſtituents, for their {anion to a monthly vote of 
credit. The neceffity adhering to thoſe inſtructions which they had /wvzrn to oh- 
ſerve, now acknowledged, tnough generally denied, by Mirabeau, was indeed fonnded on 
the ancient laws and cuſtoms of the monarchy; but if any occaſion could juſtify a de- 
parture from the ſtrict rule of adherence, it was certainly the preſent, when a national 
bankruptcy, which the Aſſembly had deprecated in ſuch ſtrong terms, as even to forbid, 
under tlie ſevereſt penalties, the utterance of the words, would be the probable conſc- 
quence of refuſal or delay: and when, as M. de Lally obſerved, an implicit obedience to 
the letter of the inſtructions, would operate in contradiction to the ſpirit of them, ſince 
they could not order the deputies to make a conſtitution for a fociety, which, without 
this loan, could no longer exiſt *?, a 


The conſideration of the queſtion was, at length, referred to the committee of fi- 
nance, whoſe chairman, the duke d' Aiguillon, made his report to the houſe, on the fol - 
lowing day. He acknowledged the neceſſity of the loan, but declared his opinion, that 
the national loan ſtood in no need of ſubſidiary means, as there could not be a doubt but 
that every deſcription of citizens would zealouily haſten to advance the ſunr required“. 


Under this perſuaſion, de loan was adopted; but, relying on the patriotic zeal of the 
citizens, all thoſe inducements which M. Neckar had holden out to ſubſcribers were 
omitted, and the intereſt reduced to four and a half per cent. The conſequence was ſuch 
as might naturally have been expected; people refuſed to part with their money, where 
the ſecurity was doubtful, and the terms were diſproportioned to the riſk, ſo that the ſtate 
was left in the ſame embarraſſed ſituation as before. 


Nor was the immediate failure to procure the neceſſary relief to gavernment the worſt 
conſequence of the miſconduct of the Aſſembly on this occaſion. In the courſe of the 
debates on the ſubject, their power to paſs a vote of credit was frequently called in queſ- 
tion: and M. Camus moſt injudiciouſly, if not de/igned!y, intimated that the intereſt due 
to the creditors of the ſtate could not be exempted from the effect of the general refolu- 
tion, that every ſpecies of property ſhould he ſubject to taxation. Thus if a determi- 
nation had been adopted to exert every effort to diſſuade men of property from ſtanding 
forward in relief of the ſtate, the ſcheme could not have ſucceeded more compleatly. 
Beſides, the confidence which the nation had hitherto repoſed in M. Neckar could not but 
be affected by the want of confidence in their own miniſter, diſplayed by the Aſſembly, 
in rejecting his ſcheme, though they had ſo often extolled his abilities and integrity, in a 


9 fiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, tom. ii, p. 352. 10 See Piece TFuflificatives, at the end of M. de 
Lally's Memoire, p. 92. 3: Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, tom. ii. p. 353. 
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degree which approached to the hyperbole, This conduct drew a — of unpopulari- 
ty, and even of odium, upon the National Aſſembly, which it did not eaſily ſhake off; 

for, as Neckar did not ſcruple publickly to vindicate himſelf, the whole blame naturally 
fell upon that body, who were accuſed of having paid him a ſervile homage, and laviſhed 
expreſſions of confidence which their ſubſequent conduct contradicted; they were like- 
wiſe charged with having demanded his recall and fruſtrated his ſchemes, from one andthe 
ſame motive—that of diſplaying their own power, or thwarting the will of their 


ſovereign . 


Having found it impoſſible to procure money on their own terms, and the neceſſities of 
the ſtate every hour encreaſing, the Aſſembly, at length, permitted Neckar to preſcribe 
ſuch conditions as in his opinion would prove effectual, for raiſing a loan of eighty mil- 
lions of livres, at five per cent, on the credit of the Aſſembly. But the ſeeds of miſtruſt 
were too widely diſſeminated ; the fortunate moment had been imprudently ſuffered to 
eſcape, and could not be regained; although the propoſals were ſufficiently alluring, the 
ſubſcription advanced too ſlowly to produce the deſired effect, and, in fine, was not half 
filled. In the mean time, a ſcheme for promoting and receiving patriotic contributions 
was adopted ; and, like other novelties in that country, raged for a time with the vio- 
lence of an epidemic diſorder. Silver buckles and gold rings were the moſt common 
contributions to the Aſſembly ; ſo that, in a few days, not a {ver buckle was to be ſeen, 
nor, probably, many wedding rings to be found any where inor near Paris. The National 
Aſſembly themſelves, in one of thoſe ſudden fits of enthuſiaſm, to which they were ſo 
liable, diſmantled all their own ſhoes in a moment, Such was the rage of faſhion, while 
it laſted, that the pooreſt people, even thoſe who, if they did not ſubſiſt upon common 
charity, were but little removed from ſuch a ſtate, preſented their offerings. The low- 
eſt, as well as the higher order of courtezans were eminently diſtinguiſhed for their li- 
berality on this occaſion ; and the wages of proſtitution were deemed acceptable oblations 
at the ſhrine of patriotiſm A more diſgraceful meaſure, with reſpect both to the na- 
tion and themſelves, was ſurely never adopted by any body of men in fimilar circum- 
ſtances 111 


Mais the king and queen, being reduced to a ſtate of abſolute poverty, according 
to M. Neckar, were obliged to fend their gold and filver plate to the mint, to enn 
hacks into current coin for the relief of their immediate neceſſities. 


It ſoon appeared, and W . been eaſily foreſeen, that the patriotic donations were 
Totally incapable of extricating the ſtate from its pecuniary embarraſſments, which were 


1 
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of too vaſt a magnitude to be at all affected by ſuch trifling reſources; ſo that the danger 
of a public bankruptcy, and of a total ceffation of all the operations of government, 
could not fail to impreſs the mind of every friend to his country with the moſt ſerious- 
apprehenſions; the taxes being almoſt entirely unproductive, ad no means appearing for 
ſupplying their place with an adequate ſubſtitute. It was in this ſtate of extreme diffi- 
culty, when the greatneſs of the neceſſity ſeemed almoſt to afford a ſanction to any mea- 
ſure that might be purſued for obtaining relief, that Neckar ventured to propoſe to the 
Aſſembly a ſcheme for a ſupply, which the boldeſt miniſter that ever lived, and in the 
moſt deſpotic government, would perhaps have heſitated at adopting. This was no- 
thing leſs than the extraordinary contribution of the fourth part of each man's yearly 
revenue, to be paid at different ſtated periods during the courſe of three years. The eſ- 
timate of each man's income, and conſequently the amount of the ſum which he was 
to contribute to the ſtate, being left to his own honour. As 


It was certainly a ſingular caſe, that a tax, almoſt without example in- the moſt arbi- 
trary governments, ſhould have been paſſed by a body of men, not only highly republi- 
can, but who openly avowed themſelves the aſſertors of liberty. But it muſt be conſi- 
dered, on the other hand, that they were already. labouring under great and genera! 
odium on account of the failure of Neckar's firſt ſcheme for raiſing money by a loan, 
which was entirely and juſtly charged to their injudicious and wanton interference in 
the buſineſs. At the ſame time, inſtant bankruptcy, with all its fatal conſequences, was 
ftaring them full in the face; and if they rejected the preſent plan, they would make 
themſelyes thereby reſponſible for all the evils that might enſue. It is remarkable, that 
the arguments uſed by Mirabeau, on this occaſion, were directly contradictory to thoſe 
which he had adduced in oppoſition to the firſt loan. He then reprobated the idea of 
voting by acclamation, whereas he now deprecated all diſcuſſion and deliberation: he ex- 
horted the Aſſembly to repoſe an unlimited confidence in the miniſter; telling them, 
that by accepting his propoſitions, and by raiſing him to a kind of proviſſonary dictator- 
ſhip, they would diſcharge their duty as citizens and repreſentatives of the nation '*,— 
Whether this change was owing to an idea, that the preſent ſcheme for raiſing money 
was more objectionable than the former, and leſs likely to be productive, or whether he 
really felt any repugnance at the obſtructions he had before thrown in the way of the 
miniſter's plan, or dreaded the loſs of his own popularity, it is not for us to determine. 
It was too late now for the Aſſembly to reflect, that much of the public diſtreſs pro- 
ceeded from their own extraordinary declaration, which taught the people to conſider all 
the preſent taxes as illegal, from the circumſtance of their not being impoſed by their. 
repreſentatives, 


25 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, tom, iii, p. 172. 
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Nothing was, however, leſt undone by the Aſſembly, which could tend to render this 
ſcheme of ſupply palpable ; and to prevent its aſſuming the odious appellation of a tax, 
it was repreſented entirely as a patriotic contribution or donation, But the difficulty 
that naturally aroſe from this pitifut mode of temporiſing, ſo much beneath the dignity 
of a legiſlative body, was this—that the means which were adopted to remove the unpo- 
pularity and even odium that, from the diſpoſition of the people, it was evident muſt at- 
tend ſuch a meaſure, were calculated to render it unproductive, and. to deſtroy the effect 
it was intended to promote. Conſidered as a tax, it was deemed oppreſſive; and as a vo- 
luntary contribution futile. In vain did the Aſſembly paſs an addreſs to the nation, ſtat- 
ing the neceſſity of great ſacrifices in caſe of great emergency. Neither this exhorta- 
tion, nor the knowledge that the ſcheme originated with Neckar, could prevent a great 
number of thoſe who were expoſed to its effect, from conſidering this decree as the re- 
ſult of a combination, formed by men without property, to ſtrip thoſe who Mill retained 

any, of the laſt farthing they poſſeſſed. For, the example being once ſet, of thus par- 
tially taxing a part of the community, and condemning them to bear all the burthens of 
the ſtate, it was aſked, who could pretend to define the extent to which the injury and 
oppreſſion might be carried under the ſanction of. ſuch a precedent ; eſpecially as all 
power was lodged, and liable to continue, in the hands of thoſe very men who had com- 
mitted the original wrong? If ſtate neceſſity was pleaded as the colour or pretence, they 
obſerved, that it was at beſt the plea only of tyrants ; and that the ſame pretence would 
anſwer the ſame purpoſe, while they had any thing left to loſe. If the total failure of 
the cuſtomary taxes was brought as an argument, the queſtion was readily put, why the 
people were armed to reſiſt their payment, until better, or, at leaſt, other taxes were. pro- 
vided, to ſupply the deficiency ? They ſaid, that the landed proprietors had already ſacri- 
ficed a great part of their rights and property to the public good; that another conſider- 
able portion had been totally deſtroyed, by the cruel devaſtations committed on their 
houſes and eſtates, by thoſe very people on whom they were ſhowering benefits ; and thac 
now, im the ſeaſon of their humiliation and diſtreſs, ſcarcely breathing from the horrors 
and ruin which they had experienced, to condemn them to the ſupport of all the ex- 
pences of the nation, was a meaſure of ſuch injuſtice and cruelty, as to be without ex- 
ample in all the annals of tyranny. Nor did the ſanguine and active part which Mira- 
beau had taken in paſſing this decree, ſerve in any degree to leflen theſe impreſſions, or 
to render the meaſure more acceptable. Upon the whole, nothing had yet taken place 
in the courſe of the Revolution, which ſerved ſo much to embitter the minds of men, to 
increaſe the animoſity and malignity of parties, and which through the violence of their 
collifion produced ſuch unfortunate and diſgraceful conſequences, as this meaſure of 
partial taxation.» 


During theſe efforts to relieve the diſtreſſes occaſioned by the diſordered ſtate of the 


finances—which took up a conſiderable ſpace of time—the National Aſſembly were bu- 
. fily 
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ſily occupied in forming different parts of the new conſtitution; and, as they were de- 
termined to prove, that they were wholly unconfined by the ſhackles of precedent, and 
their proceeedings unbiaſſed by the conduct of the States-General of the kingdom, con- 
vened in former periods of the monarchy, they reſolved to begin as o, by a declaration 
of the rights of man. On this ſubject the Aſſembly bewildered themſelves in the laby- 
rinth of abſtract queſtions and metaphyſical diſquiſitions. La Fayette, who had adopted 
his political principles in America, preſented a declaration, which was an epitome of all 
thoſe that had been adopted by the different members of the United States. This might 
poſlibly have been received by the Aſſembly as the ground-work to their own, had not 
the abbe Sieyes compoſed an abſtract and complex work, in which he defined and traced 
the rights of man to their firſt principles. Though the abbe's friends and admirers were 
unſucceſsful in their ſupport of this production, they, however, procured the rejection 
of La Fayette's ſyſtem ; but this double failure, inſtead of operating as a diſcourage- 
ment, was ſucceeded by ſuch a multitude of plans of new declarations, th:t the Aſſem- 
bly, embarraſſed by a variety of choice, found it neceſſary to appoint a committee, in 
order to reduce the ſubſtances of thoſe numerous plans into one digeſt, to which they 
might refer, as a text-book, in their deliberations. 


This digeſt was as far from affording ſatisfaction as the ſeparate plans of individuals. 
In the mean time eſſays were every day written upon the ſubject; and every man ſeemed 
to think it the eaſieſt thing in the world to do that which none did. Opinions multi- 
plied upon opinions in the Aſſembly, every time the ſubject was diſcuſſed ; every line 
teemed with new difficulties ; the mutual jealouſies and diſtruſts of the parties led them 
to ſuſpect ſome dangerous myſtery or hidden fraud to be involved in axioms the moſt 
imple and obvious; and while they reciprocally accuſed each other without ceremony, 
either of intending to give the reins entirely to licentiouſnels, or of wiſhing to check the 
progreſs of liberty, cool debate and deliberate diſcuſſion were, in ſuch circumſtances, 
Tather to be wiſhed for than expected. | | 


A declaration, which was propoſed by one of the ſections into which the Aſſembly 
was divided, was at length ſo far received, as to become the ſubject of a general debate, 
with a view to its affording the foundation for the grand ſuperſtructure. Every article 
became a ſubject of much diſcuſſion, and was not unfrequently productive of great heat 
and bitterneſs. The debates were exceedingly tedious and unintereſting; being in many 
caſes a mere war of words, running much into metaphyſical abſtractions, grammatical 
niceties, and verbal diſputes, of no conſequence. They were rendered ſtill more irk- 
ſome and difficult from its being ſcarcely poſſible to arrange any number of words in 
ſuch a form as would equally ſtrike the ears of, and be received with the ſame degree of 
apprehenſion by, ſo great an aſſemblage of men as twelve hundred, even ſuppoſing that 
they were all equally ſincere in their purſuit of the truth, and that none were prompted 
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by particular motives to deviate from the right line of direftion, It became, indeed, 
now evident, if it had been before doubted, that ſo numerous a body was by no means 
properly calculated for a deliberative aſſembly. 


The debates, however, were not entirely confined to the ſubjeC or compoſition of the 
declaration; for one of the moſt conſiderable, and, perhaps, the moſt intereſting with re- 
gard to matter, aroſe upon the queſtion of adopting the meaſure, conſidered with reſpect 
to its expedience and propriety, It was ſaid, by thoſe who oppoſed the meafure, that this 
American idea was, in fact, more brilliant than ſolid ; that it originated from a new and 
peculiar ſtate of things, which did not exiſt with reſpect to France; but that whether it 
ſuited or not the circumſtances and condition of thoſe by whom it was firſt adopted, 
was not the queſtion to be conſidered, but whether it ſuited their own? This they en- 
deavoured to diſprove. They ſtated, in the firſt place, that ſuch a declaration, in the 
preſent ſtate and temper of the nation, would not only be inexpedient, but might pro- 
bably prove dangerous, from an improper uſe being made of it; that the people, juſt de- 
livered from oppreſſion, and indulging. themſelves in a momentary licentiouſneſs, were 
unprepared for ſuch new doctrines; that when they were intoxicated with the unac- 
cuſtomed ſpirit of independence, they would no longer acknowledge the authority of the 
laws, but would be too apt to conſider them only as remaining appendages of that ſyſtem 
of ancient tyranny, from whoſe other ſhackles they had ſo lately Jiberated themſelves; 
and under this blind deluſion they would eagerly exert their new liberty in enforcing 
by violence every claim which caprice, folly, or the worſt paſſions might ſuggeſt, 


They added, that in order to avoid theſe miſchiefs and dangers, which were too obvious 
to be overlooked by any body, the Aſſembly, after involving itſelf in a taſk, of great mo- 
ment and expectation, would be afraid to execute, conſiſtently and properly, that diffi- 
cult buſineſs which it had ſo needleſsly and wantonly undertaken ; for that, under theſe 
ſhackles, it could only form a patched up, imperfect, and inconſiſtent work, under the 
name of a declaration of rights, which would be a diſgrace to the authors as well as to 


the ſubjeR, the parts militating againſt each other, and contradicting the title, from the 
number of reſtraints and limitations with which, in ſuch untoward circumſtances, it muſt 


of neceſſity abound ; and thus the mighty whole, when it came forth, inſtead of a poli- 
tical creed, which ſhould convert“ all mankind by the juſtneſs and ſimplicity of its 
principles, would prove an infignificant, incoherent, contradictory jargon. They ſaid, 
the Aﬀembly, by this premature attempt, would find itſelf involved in other difficul- 


ties, which it did not ſeem aware of, with 5 1575 to the great caution which was to be 


14 Theſe infant legiſlators—even in their cradle, as it were — had the vanity to- * themſelves capable of 


making convert. No wonder, then, they ſhould reject the wiſdom of their neighbours, and treat with diſdain a ſyſ- 


tem of government that had extorted the admiration of the wiſeſt men 1 all countries! 


uſed 
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uſed in not confining its powers of legiſlation, and the danger of a contradiction between 
general prineiples and particular laws; this muſt occaſion their declaration of thoſe - 
principles to be timid and circumſpeR, if not equivocal; and the production, it was 
inſiſted, would appear to be merely the offspring of their preſent neceſſities, and of the 


ruling prejudices of the moment. 


Were it not better, therefore, ſaid they, to defer your declaration of rights, until the 
conſtitution is completed and eſtabliſhed ? We ſhall then have it in our power to appro- 
priate the one to the other, and to make them harmonize together. M. Malouet put 
this appoſite queſtion :—* Why ſhould we tranſport men to the ideal ſummit of a. 
« mountain, and ſhew them the extenſive domain of their rights beneath, when we 
„ ſhall moſt aſſuredly be obliged to make them deſcend, and to bring them into the real 
„ world, where they will find every ſtep fettered with reſtraints ?” 


But the much more numerous party who ſupported the meaſure, treated with indig- - 
nation and diſdain the idea of ſuppoſing there could be any danger in enligbtening the 
public, and communicating to them a knowledge of their rights. Thefe maintained, 
that it had been the old trick of deſpotiſm, in all ages and places, to keep the people igno- 
rant, in order to rivet their chains the more firmly, and to render their ſlavery eternal. 
They talked in lofty language, but not always perfectly intelligible, about the native 
rights of man, © Which” they ſaid, are eternal, unalienable, and impreſeriptible; that their 
«« ſource is in nature itſelf ; that they are equal and unchangeable in every age and every 
„ country; and can never yield to any reaſon of convenience or neceflity : that, asthe ſole 
« object of ſociety is the preſeryation of theſe rights, to declare what they are is an indiſ- 
«« penſable preliminary to the eſtabliſhment of a political conſtitution : that the repreſen- 
& tatives of the people are ſpecially called upon to declare them, becauſe it is their duty 
*« to lay the foundations before they raiſe the edifice; to eſtabliſh prineiples before they 
« draw cencluſions; to fix uporr a determinate and invariable end, before they- make 
* choice of the means by which it is to be obtained: that it is geceſſary to declare them, 
*in order that the people may underſtand and decide upon the motives of their legiſla- 
tors; that our ſucceſſors may tread in our footſteps, and, ſeeing clearly our object; 
t and comprehending fully the ſenſe of our deſign, may be-enabled- to. bring our work 
* to perfection; and that other nations may be made ſen/ible by our precepts of the injuries 
&« they ſuffer, and re: 4 learn by our example horu to e them. . It is a debt which France 
*.owes to mankind.“ | 


The majority of courſe prevailed, and the following production was the fruit of their 
labours.—* The repreſentatives of the French people, conſtituting a National Aſſembly, 
* confidering ignorance, forgetfulneſs, or contempt, of the rights of man, to be the ſole 


«6 cauſe of public calamities,. and the corruption of governments, have refolyed to ex- 
«6 
plain, . 
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«plain, in a ſolemn declaration, the natural, inalienable, and ſacred rights of man; in 
« order that ſuch declaration, being conſtantly preſented to all the members of the fo. 
« cial body, may inceſſantly. remind them of their rights and their duties; in order that 
the acts of the legiſlative power, and thoſe of the executive power, being every inſtant 
i compared with the object of every political inſtitution, may become more reſpected; 
« and, laſtly, in order that the claims of the citizens, founded in future on ſimple and 
«« jnconteſtible principles, may ever tend to the ſupport of the conſtitution, and the hap- 
«« pineſs of the whole; 


&« Tn conſequence whereof, the National Aſſembly acknowledges and declares, in the 
« preſence, and under the auſpices of the Supreme _ the following e of 
6 man and the citizen : 


I. Men are born and remain free and equal in rights; ſocial diſtinctions can only be 
66 founded on gone utility. 


ae The — of every political aſſociation is the preſervation of the natural and im- 
6 vreſchiptible rights of man. Theſe rights are liberty, property, ſafety, and reſiſtance 


of oppreſſion. 


3. The principle of all ſovereignty reſides eſſentially in the nation. . No body, 
« no nies © can exerciſe any authority but ſuch as expreſely emanates *5 from 
« thence. 


4. © Liberty conſiſts in the ability to do every thing which is not prejudicial to others. 
% Thus, the exerciſe of the natural rights of each individual has no other limits than 
« thoſe which enſure to the other members of ſociety the enjoyment of thoſe fame 
* rights. Theſe limits can only be fixed by the law. 


5. © The law has only a right to prohibit ſuch actions as are prejudicial to ſociety. 
&« Nothing that is not prohibited by the law can be prevented ; ** no one can be cone 
40 ſtrained to do what K not ordain. 


JJV right to 
* concur, either perſonally, or by their repreſentatives, in its formation; it ought to be 
« the ſame for all, whether it protects, or puniſhes. All citizens being equal in the eye 


ns In tranſlating the Hate papers and parkamentary ſpeeches of the preſent period, we thall rather aim at a l- 
teral adherence to the originals, than at a ftri accuracy of language, from a conyiRtion, that by ſo doing we ſhall 
Os e eee eee 
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« of the law, aft equally admiſſible to all dignities, places, and public employments, ac- 
« cording to their capacity, and without any other diſtinctious than thoſe which reſult 
<« from their virtues and their talents. 


7. No man can be accuſed, apprehended, nor detained, except in ſuch caſes as are 
« determined by the law, and according to the forms which the law has preſcribed. 
4+ Thoſe who ſolicit, expedite, execute, or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary orders, ought 
to be puniſhed ; but every citizen ſummoned or ſeized in virtue of the law ought to 
« obey inſtantaneouſly ; ; by reſiſtance he renders himſelf guilty. 


8. The law ought only to eſtabliſh ſuch puniſhments as are acialy and.evidently 
6 neceſſary ; ; and no man can be puniſhed but in virtue of a law eſtabliſhed and promulgated 
« previous to the commiſſion of the crime, and legally applied, 


9. Every man being preſumed innocent until he has been declared guilty, if it be 
« deemed neceſſary to apprehend him, all rigour, except ſuch as is requiſite for ſecuring 
his perſon, ſhould be ſeverely repreſſed by the law. 


10. No man ought to be moleſted on account of his opinions, even on religious ſub- 


'& jets, provided their manifeſtation do not diſturb the public order eſtabliſhed by 
„the law. | | 


11. The free communication of thoughts and opinions is one of the moſt precious 
* rights of man. Every citizen, therefore, may ſpeak, write, and print freely, ſubject 
only to a reſponſibility for the abuſe of that freedom, in caſes determined by the law. 


12, „The feutity of the rights of man and the citizen 'renders a "public force 
ty ee That force then is inſtituted for the advantage of all, and not for the pri- 
vate utility of thoſe to whom it is confided, / 


8 « For the maintenance of the public force, and for the expences of government, 


< a common contribution is indiſpenſably requiſite; it ought to be equally divided 
among all the citizens, in proportion to their faculties. 


14. © All the citizens have a right to aſcertain, by themſcires or their repreſentatives, 
e the neceſſity of the public contribution, freely to conſent to the ſame, to watch over 
« its application, and to determine its eat aſſeſſment, collection, and duration. 


IS. Society has a. ** to 8 an account of the adminiſtration of every pub- 
« lic 111225 
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16, © Every ſociety, in which the ſecurity of rights is not eſtabliſhed, nor the ſepara 
tion of powers determined, has no conſtitution. 


17. © Property being an inviolable and ſacred right, no man can be deprived of it, un- 
« leſs when evidently exacted by public „ legally A and under the 
«- condition of a juſt and previous indemnity.” 


It would be endleſs to repeat all that has been ſaid on the ſubje& of this declaration, 
by the friends and enemies to the meaſure ; it certainly neither deferved the unqualified 
cenſure it experienced from one party, nor the indiſcriminate commendation it receiyed 
from the other. That it contained ſome ſtrong truths and ſound maxims, which had 
been too long neglected or deſpiſed, cannot be called in queſtion ; but the ob7eFton which 
appears to carry moſt weight with it, is this, that it tended to inflate the people, already 
too conſcious of their own ftrength ; to ſtimulate thoſe who required to be checked ; and 
to provide a ſpur inſtead of a bridle. The following apoſtrophe, addreſſed, on this ſub- 
ject, to the National Aſſembly, by a contemporary wiltet, contains much good ſenſe, 


« Legiſlators, founders of a new order of things, you ſeek to diſplay before you that 
66 metaphyſical ſyſtem, which the ancient legiſlators had always the wiſdom to conceal 
« in the foundation of their edifices. Ah ! be not more wiſe than nature ! If it be your 
„ wiſh that a great people ſhould enjoy the ſhade, and be nouriſhed with the fruit, of 
«« the tree that you are planting, do not leave the roots expoſed! Dread, leſt men, to 
% hom you have only ſpoken of their rights, and never of their duties; leſt men, to 
whom the royal authority is no longer formidable,. who underſtand nothing of the 
operations of a legiſlative aſſembly, and who have conceived exaggerated hopes of it, 
« ſhould paſs from that civil equality eſtabliſhed by the laws, to the abſolute equality of 
% property; from the hatred of rank, to the hatred of power; alt tet they ſhould mafſa- 
ere the. magiſtrates as they have maſſacred the nobles! The people require plain truths, 
« and not abſtract propoſitions; and, on their emancipation from a long ſervitude, liber- 
ty ſhould be preſented to them with-caution and by degrees, as food is given to a crew 
* who, having conſumed their proviſions during a long voyage, are reduced to the laſt 
„ extremity. Laſtly, do not forget, deputies of France, that if kings effect their own 
« ruin by an exorbitant love of power, legiſlative aſſemblies are equally ruined by an 
*« inordinate deſire of innovation. 


«© Beſides, why reveal to the people truths purely ſpeculative * Thoſe who will not 
make an ill uſe of them, ate the very perſons who are as well acquainted with them as 
« yourſelves; and thoſe who have not been able to find them in their own minds, will 
« never comprebend them, and will always make an ill uſe of them. Far from telling 
the people that nature has made all men equal, tell them, on the contrary, that ſhe 

4% has 
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« has made them extremely unequal; that one man is born ſtrong and another weak; 
| « one ſound and another infirm ; that all are not equally Kkilful and vigilant; and that 
„ the chef-d'ceuvre of a well-regulated ſociety is to render thoſe equal by the laws 
« whom nature has rendered ſo unequal in their means. But let them not be taught 
«. to infer from thence that conditions are equal: you know, you even ſee what 
« calamities reſult from that falſe idea, when the people are once prepoſſeſſed 
« with it *,” 


It has been well obſerved, that the declaration of rights, conflerad as a compoſition, 
bears evident marks of haſte, and is by no means a regular and homogeneous work. 
Sometimes it announces rights; again it preſcribes reſtraints: here it anticipates the ob- 
jects of legiſlation ; and there it directs an attack againſt deſpotiſm, which it could not 
conſiſtently ſuppoſe to exiſt :—Mirabeau's obſervation on the ſubject has, probably, not 
leſs truth than wit in it: he ſaid, © It would anſwer no other purpoſe than that of a po- 
« litical almanack for the current year.” 


During the debates on this declaration, which laſted till the latter end of Auguſt, the 
people of Franche-Comte had formed a reſolution to maſſacre all the nobility, and the 
feſtival of Saint Bartholomew—a day already ſtigmatized by the maſſacre of the Hugo- 
nots—was fixed on for the execution of this horrid deſign. The diſcharge of four 
muſquets was the deſtined ſignal of aſſaſſination; but the man who had been appointed 
to fire them, being ſurprized before he had time to diſcharge the fourth, confeſſed the 
plot, and fix of the ringleaders, three of whom were ſoldiers, and three citizens, were 
ſeized and executed. At the ſame period, fire and ſword were employed in other pro- 
vinces, to extort from the nobility a renunciation of their titles: they were aſked, 
whether they were greater noblemen than the king, who had declared for the Third 
Eftate? Thoſe who were employed in burning the gentlemens' ſeats reported that they 
had received injunctions not to leave one ſtanding, with the ſingle exception of the pa- 
lace of Verſailles *”. 


Through the whole courſe of its proceedings the Aſſembly was divided into a number 
of ſections or committees,” to each of which was aſſigned ſome ſpecified part of the new 


rs Journal Politique, torn, i. p. 96. The fame writer, ſpeaking of this declaration, in another part of his 
"work, ſays—“ This dangerous piece includes rights which the citizens will never be able to exerciſe, even after 
'« the complete execution of the decrees of the Aſſembly, Beſides, it contains a vague metaphyſical doctrine, which 
ce the people found unintelligible and unſubſtantial. It became neceſſary, therefore, in order to ſatisfy that impe- 
“ rious maſter, to deſcend from theory and principles the moſt abſtract, to conſequences and applications the moſt 
« material, of the ſovereignty. of the people, and of the abſolute equality of men,” 
17 Journal Politique, tom. i. p. 138. 
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conſtitution, on which it was to give its opinion and advice in a report, which then be- 
came a ſubject of general diſcuſſion, But, being reſolved, as we before obſerved, to begin 
ab ov, after laying the foundation, they proceeded with the ſuperſtructure; when a queſ- 
tion arofe, which ſerved to create a greater diviſion of opinien, and a greater agitation 
in the minds of men, than any other: it was this— What ſhare of authority the king 
ought to poſſeſs in the new legiſlature ?—This queſtion operated like a touchſtone. In 
other matters, the different orders and parties were conſtantly divided among themſelves; 
but now every man was under a neceſſity of avowing and ſupporting his principles, or of 
giving them up for ever. What had never happened before, the preſident now ſaw, on his 
right hand and on his left, the whole Aſſembly arranged in two grand hoſtile diviſions, and 
theſe ſo nearly poiſed in point of number, that the moſt experienced eye could not de- 
termine on which ſide the advantage might lie. The conflicts were ſo hard fought on 
both ſides, ſo often renewed, and ſo long continued, and the ſubject of debate ſo induſ- 
triouſly ſpread and univerſally known, that the whole nation became parties in the con- 
teſt, and the diſſention and agitation were not leſs among the people at large, than it was 
within the walls of the Aſſembly. —Lliacos intra muros peccatur et extrd.—All the paſſions 
which had hitherto been in ſome degree ſmothered, now burſt forth with greater force 
from their reſtraint, and many, ſprung from recent cauſes, appeared in all the ardour of 
youth. Rabaut acknowledges, that every debate in the Aſſembly was now a quarrel”; 


and the heat and violence without were ſtill greater. 


On the one ſide were arranged, in the firſt inſtance, thoſe who had, at all times, cone 
fidered the. ſovereign, as the ſole and rightful legiſlator : with theſe were joined a ſecond 
deſcription of perſons, who, without entering into the abſtract principle, were, from 
habit or opinion, attached to monarchy, and who were ſtricken with dread and horror at 
the ſudden torrent of republicaniſm which now ſo ſuddenly overſpread'the land; to 
theſe were to be added the ſma}ler band, who felt themſelves attached by affection to the 
perſon of the king; and th; much more numerous, which, from intereſted motives, 
found itſelf bound at all events to the ſupport of monarchical govergment. But what 
| conſtituted the great force on that ſide was the new acceſſion of the nobility and clergy, 
who, though reduced in power, were ſtill reſpectable, if not formidable, from their num- 
ber, as well as from the portion of influence which-they ſtill retained; Theſe, at length 
become fenſible of the balefut effects of their paſt tergiverſation, reflecting, in bitterneſs 
of heart, upon the manner in which both orders had been alternatel y duped by the com- 
mons, and led blindly. to play their own-game. into their hands, and clearly perceiving 
now that nothing leſs than their final ruin was intended, were fully convinced that no- 
thing could avert that ruin, but the retaining of ſo much power in the hands of the king, 


33 Engliſh tranſlation, p. 117. 
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as might operate, in a certain degree, as a check to the prevailing ſyſtem, and enable him 
to interpoſe with effect in their preſervation. 


On the other fide, in much cloſer and firmer array, and much better officered and com- 
manded, was the whole body of republicans throughout the kingdom ; who, notwithſtanding: 
the innumerable diviſions into which they were formed, and the great diſtances by which 
the parts were ſeparated, were ſo intimately connected, and their correſpondence and 
union ſo perfectly eſtabliſhed, that their general movements diſplayed the facility which 
might have been expected from thoſe of a ſingle individual. With theſe were joined no- 
ſmall number of men, who ſtood in the very hngular predicament, that though they join 
ed the republicans in every thing, they were notwithſtanding attached to ſome undefined. 
or unknown ſpecies of monarchy, but were unable themſelves to decide what that ſhould. 
be; theſe, having no other principle of union or action than one common fear, that the. 
crown might recover its former preponderance and power, could ſee no other evil or: 
danger whatever; but that was ſo ſtrongly impreſſed on their minds, that it ſeemed dif- 
ficult to aſſign what degree of humiliation or weakneſs it could be reduced to, which 
would prove ſufficient to remove their apprehenſions. Under this impreſſion, although. 
they were directly adverſe to republicaniſm in principle, their conduct produced the 
ſame effect as if they had been the warmeſt and moſt determined zealots in the cauſe; 
nor were they awakened from this deluſion till the buſineſs was over, when their opi- 
nion and action were as uſeleſs as their repentance. 


But that great power which over-ruled all others in the kingdom, that turbulent, 
metropolis, which contained within its wall a numerous nation of its own, was not 
only ſufficient to turn, but abſolutely directed the management of, the ſcale in all caſes 
as it liked. Paris, therefore, little needed the aid of its provincial afliſtants, ſuch as 
Rennes in Brittany, which maintained a cloſe and regular correſpondence with the pa- 
triotic party at Verſailles *®; Dinant, and ſeveral other of the more conſiderable cities 
and towns, which, having imbibed the ſame republican ideas, were, though inferior in 
ſtrength, ſcarcely leſs zealous in the cauſe. 


The queſtion which gave riſe to the longeſt and moſt violent diſcuſſions, both within 
and without the Aſſembly, was that relative to the king's veto or negative upon the 
paſſing of laws. It was ſoon perceptible, that the difference between the two parties— 
a difference moſt induſtriouſly promoted and increaſed by the circulation of pamphlets, 
in which, as uſual, reaſon was ſacrificed to paſſion—was ſo wide, that an union or conci- 
liation of ſentiment was nearly impoſſible ; for, while one party adduced the moſt con- 
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vincive reaſons to prove that this authority in the crown was indiſpenſably neceſſary to 
the public intereſt, in order to preſerve a check upon the tumultuary nature of public 
aſſemblies, and to prevent their paſſing, not only without due conſideration, but under 
the influence perhaps of the moſt ſudden and outrageous paſſions, laws, which, from 
their abſurdity, their iniquity, or impolicy, might draw on national diſgrace, public in- 
Juſtice, or even foreign danger; on the other ſide, the retaining of this power in the 
hands of the king, would, it was repreſented, prove the means of overthrowing every 
thing that had yet been done for the liberty and good of the people ; that by this nega- 
tive, without aſſigning any reaſon or motive for his conduct, he might obſtruct thoſe 
meaſures which were of the higheſt utility to the people, merely to favour the intrigues 
-of his court, or the machinations of his miniſters; that, by thus impeding or arreſting 
the operations of the Aſſembly, the great work of regeneration, which the people now fo 
confidently expected, would be rendered impracticable, and all their hopes fruſtrated ; 
that if the ill effects of this dangerous power did not immediately take place, they would 
not be the leſs certain, when the proper ſeaſon arrived fer their operation; that when 
the preſent vigilance of the people and their repreſentatives was relaxed, and means uſed 
to lull them into a fatal ſecurity, then the king might ſuddenly, at his pleaſure, inflict a 
paralytic ſtroke upon the legiſlative body, which would diſable and render it totally uſe- 
leſs; and that, in fact, this veto was a never-failing inſtrument of tyranny, and the moſt 
- .odious and dangerous relick of ancient deſpotiſm which could poflibly be retained. 


Such were the —— arguments employed at the outſet of the buſineſs ; but when 
the different queſtions on this ſubje& were framed into a regular ſhape, the debates be- 
came more pointed and particular, A conſiderable number of deputies, however, be- 
lieving they had no right to eſtabliſh for their conſtituents a different conſtitution from 
that which thoſe conſtituents had demanded, deſired that thoſe parts of their inſtructions 
which related to this ſubject might be read. But the very ſame perſons who had inſiſt- 
ed that their inſtructions compelled them to reject the loan, now maintained that they 
were totally null in all conſtitutional queſtions ** ! Mirabeau, who, on the ſeventh of 
Auguſt, had ſaid, that if the Aſſembly adopted the project for a loan, they would gain 
neither credit nor confidence, becauſe they would aft in contradiction to their conſtituents; be- 
cauſe they would violate their mandates ; obſerved, on the twenty-ninth, that ſuch members 
as thought themſelves obliged to agree with their conſtituents, and to obey their man- 
dates on conſtitutional queſtions, might have ſent their cabiers to the Aſſembly, inſtead of 
£0ming themſelves. * | | 


, 
The queſtions that now remained to be diſcuſſed, with regard to the veto, were theſe 


20 Memoire de M, de Lally-Tolendal, p. 128. 
— f May 
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. May the king refuſe his aſſent to the acts of the legiſlative body ?'—* In caſe the 
« king ſhould refuſe his aſſent, ſhall his refuſal be final, or ſuſpenſive only!“ | 


Meſſieurs Mounier, Lally-Tolendal, Treillard, d'Entragues, Mirabeau, and the duke 
de Liancourt, were the moſt ſtrenuous advocates in favour of an abſolute veto, Two- 
powers, they obſerved, were neceſſary to the exiſtence of the body politic—the power of 
willing, and the power of acting. By the firſt, a ſociety eſtabliſhed the rules of its own 
conduct, the end of which was the welfare of the whole. By the ſecond, theſe rules 
were carried into execution, and the public force was calculated to enſure the triumph. 
of ſociety over all obſtacles which might ariſe to ſuch execution from the oppoſition of 
individuals. Both of theſe powers, they ſaid, were equally neceſſary, and equally dear 
to the nation: if on the one hand the ſupport of public freedom required that the legiſ- 
lative body ſhould be ſecured from the attacks of the executive power, it was not leſs. 
neceſſary, on the other, that the latter ſhould be invariably ſupplied with the means of 
protection againſt the invaſions of the former“: which means could only exiſt in the 
right of the ſupreme chief of the nation to examine the acts of the legiſlative power, 
and to refuſe to endow them. with the ſacred character of laws. 


If the whole collective body of the people were capable of expreſſing their will in- 
direct terms, it would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that that will ſhould be ſubjected to a royal 
ſanction; but in a ſtate where, by the nature of things, they were forced to entruſt their 
powers to repreſentatives, who might be choſen more from circumſtances of fortune: 
and ſituation, than from perſonal virtue and merit, ſuch a prerogative was abſolutely ne- 

ceſſary to be veſted in the monarch, in order that he might counteraR that ſpecies of 
ariſtocracy, which, inceſſantly tending to the acquiſition of a legal conſiſtency, would be- 

come equally hoſtile to the prince, whom it would endeavour te equal in power, and to 
the people, whom it would attempt to keep in a ſtate of ſubjection: hence that natural: 
and neceſſary alliance againſt every ſpecies of ariſtocracy between the prince and the 

people, which was founded on an uniformity of intereſts and of fears, urging them to, 
the attainment of the ſame object, and rendering their wills ſimilar and uniform. 


If the king were deprived of his veto on all the propoſitions of law that might be- 
ſubmitted to him by the National Aſſembly, was it not evidently poſſible, they aſked, 
that, from a fatal error, or a criminal coalition of ambitious or unenlightened repreſen- 
tatives, he might be forced to execute a will contrary to the general will, and even to 
employ the public force againſt the nation itſelf? 


a1 « If the executive power” ſays the preſident Monteſquieu “ have not a right to ſtop the enterprizes of the 
« legiſlative body, the latter will be deſpotic; for as in that caſe it will have the ability to aſſume all poflible 
authority, it will annihilate all the other powers.” -Eſprit des Laixy liv. ii, chap. 6. 


Again, 
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Again, if the prince had no veto, what could prevent the repteſentatives from prolong- 
ing, from perpetuating their own authority, and ſubverting political freedom, as the long 
parliament formerly did in England? What could prevent them from invading, by de- 
grecs, all the functions of the executive power; from uniting in their own perſons all the 
powers of the ſtate ; from rendering the royal authority the paſſive inſtrument of their 
-cyprice ; and.from re-plunging the people into a ſtate of ſlavery * 


It was urged, that there were only two caſes in which the monarch could be ſuppoſed 
to refuſe his aſſent :—Firſt, where he conceives the law in queſtion to be prejudicial to 
the intereſts of the nation ; or, ſecondly, where deceived by his miniſters, he is induced 
to reſiſt a law which is injurious to their perſonal intereſts, —lIn the farſt caſe, the refuſal 
would certainly be productive of good to the ſtate; in the ſecond, the effect of the law 
would only be ſuſpended; for it would be impoſſible that the king ſhould reſiſt the 
known wiſhes of the nation; and his veto, however abſolute, would, in fact, only ope- 
rate as an appeal from the legiſlature to the people at large: the legiſlative body would 
alſo have an irreſiſtible check upon the improper uſe of the prerogative, in their ability 
_ to withhold the ſupplies, or refuſe the neceſſary military ga for the defence of 
che ſtate. 


The royal veto was, therefore, they maintained, ſufficiently limited; in point of 
Fad, though the moſt ſerious conſequences would ariſe, were it equally limited by 
law : to aſſign a period to the effect of the veto, would be to compel the chief of the 
executive power to contract a ſolemn engagement to enforce the execution of a law 
which he diſapproved; it would be giving him only a degraded authority, forming a 
glaring contraſt with the extenſive power with which the public intereſt imperatively 
required he ſhould be veſted ; it would be to engage him to adopt with indifference. laws 
that would be prejudicial to the people alone; it would be to arm him, in defence of his 
prerogative, againſt the legiſlative body, by means of an inſurrection, which he would 
be able to juſtify by the moſt plauſive pretences, and which would ever find numerous 
partizans ; whereas, if the power to exert an abſolute veto remained entire, illegal and vio- 
lent reſiſtance, being uſeleſs to the prince, would never be employed, without exciting 
that diſguſt and alarm, which would be attended with infinite danger to the miniſters, 
and even to the bing” himſelf. 


It was obſerved that the example of America was by no means applicable to the ſitua- 
tion of France: that the reſpective governors of the United States ſhould only have a 
ſuſpenſive veto, might be proper ; it was a regulation that might be adapted to their parti- 
cular poſition; the authority of theſe governors was temporary; they had, one with 
the other, about two hundred and thirty thouſand perſons to govern; their prerogative 

| doo in no need of a vigorous ſupport; ſince it had as many proteRors as there were 
| citizens 
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citizens who hoped to ſucceed to the government: but, to infer from thence that the 
ſame kind of veto was ſufficient for an hereditary monarch, for a king who had ſix- and- 
twenty millions of ſubjects to govern, whoſe prerogative was a perpetual object of envy, 
and required the moſt active exerciſe—it was an inference that mo not but excite 
the greateſt aſtoniſhment **, 


It would be poſſible, they inſiſted, to prove that to diſpute whether the veto of the 
king ſhould be abſolute or ſuſpenſive, was tantamount to a diſcuſſion of this queſtion— _ 
whether or not there fhould be any king in France? but the nation had declared its 
will, that there ſhould be a king; and the freedom of the nation required a king, re- 
quired that he ſhould be veſted with regal W 05's and required that he ſhould have 
an unlunited ſanction. | 

* 
| inn boss, after ſupporting, in one of the beſt ſpeeches he ever made, the abſolute 
veto of the king, with infinite energy, declared—That it would be better to live at Con- 


flantinople than in France, if laws could be * without the royal fanttion *. 
M. Mounier obſerved, that the moſt W functions of ſovereignty were thoſe of 
the legiſlative body; that if the monarch did not conſtitute an integral part of that 
body; if he had no influence in the eſtabliſhment of laws, he would be reduced to the 
capacity of a mere magiſtrate, ſubject to its orders, or of a general of its armies ; the go- 
vernment would no longer be a monarchy, but a republic, and, the royal authority would 
no longer be reſpected by the people, becauſe it would no longer contribute to the pro- 
mulgation of good and falutary laws: that the laws ſhould invariably be the reſult of 
a a concurrence between thoſe for whom they are made, and him by whom they are to be 
executed : that the head of a monarchy ſhould never be ſeparated from a legiſlation by 
whoſe decrees he was to govern: in ſhort, that it was in the nature of things, that the 
general will of a nation ſhould conſiſt of the will of the king, combined with the will 
of the national repreſentatives; ſince, if that will were formed without the concur- 
rence of the firſt citizen, it would no longer be the general will. 


The abbe Sieyes remarked, that there was an identity between the king and the nation. 
How then, it was aſked, could the king be ſeparated from the nation ? Conſidered as its 
principal repreſentative, has he not the ſame claim with the repreſentative body, to a 


23 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, p. 58, er ſuirantes, 

33 Pièces Juſtificatives à la fin du Memoire' de M. le Corate de Lally-Tolendal, p.-1 35, 136,—But i is curious to 
obſerve, that at the very time when Mirabeau ſo ably defended the vero of the king, his emiſſaries in Paris were 
inſtructed to perſuade the people that he oppoſed it to the utmoſt of his power; and, to ſupport the deluſion, he 
dook care to quit the Aſſembly juſt before the diviſion, that his vote might not appear as a record againſt it. 4 
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right of participating in the formation of laws? Tf he be alſo conſidered as the head of 
the nation, and not repreſented by any of its delegates, is it not clear, that as he does not 
exerciſe his right mediately in the Aſſembly, he ought to exerciſe it mmediately that is to 
ſay, that his particular will ought to be joined to the general will of the other repreſen- 
tatives of the nation, in order to render the law. complete, without which, what is de- 
fined to be the will of all, would not be his, and therefore would not be law. 


On the other ſide, it was contended, that however eminent, however extenſive, the 
royal prerogative ought to be, it was impoſſible to find any thing in the nature of the 
king's authority that could make him an integral part of the law: the fovereign, that is 
to ſay the people, keep in their own hands all that portion of power which they are 
able to exercife, and only delegate what they are unable to exerciſe; they delegate the 
executive power which is eſſentially tranſmiſſible, and which, in a vaſt country, contain 
ing an immenſe population, they can only exerciſe by confiding it, in its utmoſt pleni- 
tude, to the hands of an individual; they reſerve to themſelves the true power, the le- 
giſlative power, which they do not delegate, becauſe they can always exerciſe it, through 


the medium of their — 


It was maintained, that the aſſertion, that the king was a continual repreſentative of the 
nation, was a falſe aſſertion: the union of the two ideas implied a contradiction, for 
every reprefentative is revocable, and, if he be not revocable, he is no repreſentative ; 
how then could the right of repreſenting the nation be hereditary ? By accumulating 
contradictory titles on the head of the king, it was ſaid, thoſe titles would be weakened, 
and his lawful authority be endangered; he could not at once be chief and repreſenta» 
tive, legiſlator and executor; for if he were a repreſentative he was not chief; and if he 
were a chief he was no repreſentative ; if he were legiſlator he ought. not to be execu- 
tor, becauſe the union of theſe two powers was incompatible with all principles of 
government; and if he were executor he could not be a repreſentative, becauſe it was 
repugnant to-common ſenſe, that a mandatary ſhould execute the law which he has made. 


It was inſiſted, that the legiſlative power was eſſentially one, and ought to be exerciſed 
wholly by all, or in the name of all: it eught, therefore, always to be republican, even 
when the executive power, or the government, was monarchical : the only difference 
which diſtinguiſhed” a chief from a maſter, and a monarch from a deſpot, was that the 
chief and the monarch directed their private will.by the general will, whereas the maſter 
and the deſpot wiſhed to ſubject the will of all to their own will: the chief of the French 
would be, therefore, converted into their maſter, and the monarch into a defpot, if the 
intervention of his per/ona/ will were permitted, in order to ſtop, annihilate, or even ſuſ- 
pend, the will of the nation, as expreſſed by its repreſentatives. 


The 
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The ſame party ſtrenuouſly urged, that the right of prevention was ſynonimous with 
the right of formation; that it was that alone which conſtituted the majority of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, whoſe right of formation would not be diſputed : when a motion was 
only ſupported by the minority, the majority expreſſed the national will by rejecting it ; 
it exerciſed its legiſlative power exempt from all limitation : but the right of prevention, 
lodged in the hands of the executive power, would be infinitely more arbitrary; for the 
majority of the legiſlative body only ſtop the will of the monarchy, whereas the go- 
vernment would ſtop the will of the majority itſelf, that is, the national will, which 
nothing ought to ſtop ; and the veto, in ſuch hands, would become a Lettre de Cachet 


againſt the ſupreme will of the nation, 


The ſuſpenſive veto, or appeal to the nation, they ſaid, would be attended with worſe 


_ «conſequences than even the abſolute vero; it would change the very nature of the go- 
vernment, and ſubſtitute a pure democracy in the place of a repreſentative government : 

France neither was nor could be a democracy: ſix-and-twenty millions of men, of whom 
nine-tenths were deſtitute of inſtruction, and reduced by the preſſure of want to mere 

-working-machines (machines de travail) could not directly concur in the formation of 
laws; diſperſed over a ſurface of five-and-twenty thouſand ſquare leagues, they could 

not poſſibly unite in one aſſembly ; it was, therefore, neceſſary, for the general utility, 
that they ſhould act by repreſentatives, who were much more capable than themſelves 

of underſtanding the true intereſt of the community, and of interpreting their own will 
on that ſubject. The appeal to the people would refer the legiſlative power ſrom 

the repreſentative body to the nation itſelf, that is to ſay, to two or three hundred legiſ- 
latures, in which, in the preſent ſtate of things, neither deliberation nor diſcuſſion could 

'take place: it would create a breach between the nation and her repreſentatives, her 
monarch and her/e/f; the proſcription of the royal veto was, therefore, as eſſential to the 

ſecurity of the king as to the freedom of the people. But, it was pretended, they ob- 
ſerved, that the legiſlative power might one day encroach upon the executive power; as 

if it were an eaſy matter for a power deſtitute of arms to ſubvert a power that was con- 
ſtantly armed; as if an afſembly of twelve hundred men, always rivals in influence, 

even when they could not be rivals in ability, and inveſted, for a very ſhort, time, with 
a portion of the national authority, but without any perſonal power, could find ſufficient 
means to concert and execute, in a ſmall number of years, plans of invaſion againſt the 
' perpetual and hereditary depoſitory of the public force. Conſult hiſtory—ſaid they 
and you will invariably find the repreſentatives of the people inceflantly employed in 

reſtraining the executive power, and never in ufurping it: the long parliament itſelf has 
been unjuſtly accuſed of the violences of Fairfax, and the crimes of Cromwell. If it 
'retained its power too long, the reaſon is that the conſtitution of England has never pro- 
tefted nor preſerved the conſtituting power of the people; that the law there gives to the prince 
the. abfurd right of dilſolving the parliament at his pleaſure, and that fatal ROTAL VETO 
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cauſed the blood of the Engliſh to flow in the field of battle, and that of ther Ling to be ſhed 
upon the ſcaffold **, 


It is not—purſued theſe oppoſers of the royal prerogative—in the deſperate reſources 
of diſhanding the army, and refuſing the ſupplies, that a barrier ſhould be ſought for 
againſt the ambition of monarchs: the conſequence that would reſult from theſe violent 
meaſures would prove more fatal to the people than to the king. It is to be found in the 
conſtitution itſelf, in your prudence in arming him only with ſuch a degree of power as 
is neceflary for the ſupport of the laws, and of the public tranquillity. A perma- 
nent aſſembly can never ſecure us againſt the effects of a veto, which may alſo be per- 
manent itſelf. Doubtleſs a good king will always comply with the wiſhes of the na- 
tion ; but a violent and obſtinate monarch will expoſe, if it be neceſſary, both his crown 


and his life, in defence of his prerogative. ' 


If you are to look for a check upon the impetuous movements of a very numerous 
legiſlative aſſembly, united in one chamber, you muſt not expect to find it in the royal 
veto when the evil is in the Aſſembly, the remedy muſt not be ſought for out of the 
Aſſembly: when a ſkilful mechanic wiſhes to give a regular motion to the wheels of his 
machine, he fixes the regulator in the machine itſelf. But the veto will not be in the 
legiſlative aſſembly, but out of it; it will not temper the violence of debate; and it will 
deſpotically annihilate all deliberate deciſions, as well as thoſe which are adopted with 


precipitation. 


It is ſtill leſs to be looked for in inſurrections; a frequent repetition of thoſe violent 
ſhocks would effect the diſſolution of the body politic; but it is in the ſeparation of 


powers; the frequent change of the members of the National Aſſembly; in the frequent 


excrciſe of the conſtituting power of the people, that you will be able to fix a rampart 
that will alike reſiſt the audacity of deſpots, and the ambitious ſpirit of repreſentatives 
who are unworthy of their auguſt functions. 


Such were the-argumentsadduced by Meſſieurs Garat junior, de Landine, Sales, Beau- 
meta, and others, in oppoſition to the royal negative, and in reply to thoſe who defendedthat 
prerogative of the crown. There was only one point in which the two parties appeared 


to agree, and that was, in the rejection of the ſiſpenſive veto; but though this ſeemed to 
preclude all hope of accommodation, the popular party, finding the ſtrength of their 


24 The groſs ignorance betrayed by theſe people, of the true principles of the Engliſh conſtitution, and of their 
tendency and effects, can only be equalled by their preſumption; they ſeldom, indeed, quote hiſtory but to miſre- 
preſent or pervert the facts to which they allude; and their general obſervations, as well as the whole tenour of 
their arguments, prove them to be alike deſtitute of political and of hiſtorical knowledge, 


opponents 
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opponents greater than they had expected, affected to give way, in a certain degree, and, 
by this ſemblance of moderation, brought over to their ſide ſome of thoſe indeciſive cha- 
rafters, who are apt to think themſelves at liberty to relax in their principles on politi- 
cal points that involve the welfare of a ſtate, with the ſame facility as if their own per- 
ſonal intereſt were only at ſtake; and thus, in order to promote a temporary and evanel- 
cent peace and harmony, lay the baſis of permanent diſcord, and laſting diſſentions. 


The ſame perſons then who had ſtrenuouſly oppoſed the ve, whether abſolute or ſuſ- 
penſive, now acknowledged, that to deprive the ſupreme depoſitory of the executive 
power of the latter prerogative would be attended with danger to the ſtate, though to 
entruſt him with the former would be till more dangerous; that the deciſions of repre- 
ſentatives, who are not infallible, may ſometimes be repugnant to the deciſions of the 
nation itſelf, in which caſe it was the undoubted right, as it was alſo the intereſt, of the 
latter, to provide ſuch a counterpoiſe as would prevent the former from profiting by the 
inactivity or inattention of the people, to attack their rights, or ſubvert their freedom. 
They ſaid, it would be dangerous to admit the monarch to a participation of the legiſla- 
tive power; but that the ſuſpenſion of a law was not the act of a legiſlator, concurring 
in its formation; it was only an intervention of the ſupreme magiſtrate for retarding 
the ſanCtion of a decree, 


The appeal to the people, ſaid they, is both impolitic and unconſtitutional. In a 
country which is not a democracy, and France can never be one, the people can neither 
ſpeak nor act but by their repreſentatives: an appeal therefore could only be made from 
the nation to itſelf, and not from the repreſentatives to their conſtituents, ſince theſe laſt 
can only make themſelves heard through the national deputies. All France, by adopt- 
ing a repreſentative government, has proſcribed thoſe mandates, which would change the 
legiſlative aſſembly into a troop of vote carriers and political couriers ss. The National 
Aſſembly ought, doubtleſs, to be eternal, but its members ſhould be frequently changed. 
Suppoſing then, that the ſame deputies ſhould be entruſted, for two or three years, with 
the powers of the nation, what inconvenience could reſult from the right of the mo- 
narch to ſuſpend the promulgation of laws which he ſhould deem hoſtile to the welfare- 
of the ſtate during a given number of ſucceſſive legiſlatures, the period being fixed at 
which his retuſal would ceaſe to operate? 


Does not, they purſued, this ſuſpenſive veto, on the contrary, tend to excite a recipro= 


25 This is a curious mode of reaſoning; for the ourpeſa of ann1!ling thoſe inſtructions which the members had 
all ſwor u toobey, theſe inger ous lens make the odoption of a reps attve government by their conſtituents . 
deſtructive of manilat*s gi en ſabſ quent to ſuch adoption; for the people had of courſe choſen their repreſenta 
tives before they gave them their inſtructions !!! 
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cal ſpirit of emulation between the king and the repreſentatives, whence muſt inevitably 
reſult the moſt ſignal advantages for the public cauſe? Will not the deputies of the 
people become more cautious in preſenting for the royal ſanction ſuch precipitate laws as 
the king may refuſe to adopt; and, by ſuch refuſal, ſecure the applauſe of the nation ? 
and will the monarch dare to ſuſpend the execution of wile and uſeful laws, when a pe- 
riod is aſſigned at which his will muſt give way to the will of the nation? It is impoſſi- 
ble that ſeveral ſucceſſive legiſlatures ſhould concur in conſpiring againſt the public in- 
tereſt : ãt is impoſſible that the prince ſhould have any lawful reaſon for reſiſting the 
general will, ſo manifeſted. | 


And let it not be ſaid that this power of ſuſpenſion may be dangerous at a time when 
the nation is employed in creating a conflitution for itſelſ, for the conſtitution of a people 
can never be ſubjected to the royal ſanction; not that it is to be dreaded that the legiſla- 


tive body may invade the authority of the prince, ſince that authority will be defined by 


the conſtitution itſelf, which will be equally ſecured againſt the attacks of legiſlators and 
of kings; nor yet let it be ſaid, that ſuch a power would degrade the majeſty of the 
throne; for the majeſty of the monarch conſiſts not in the extent of his authority, but 
in that of his beneficence. It is deſpotiſm that degrades the ſceptre, while the title of 
ſupreme executor of the laws ennobles and conſecrates the dignity of the chief of 


the nation. 


The abſolute veto is incompatible with this fundamental principle of every legiſlation 
the law is the expreſſion of the general will—and might precipitate the nation into the 
moſt abſurd deſpotiſm. The refuſal of ſupplies, and the difbanding of the army, would 
light up the fire of diſcord in the heart of the kingdom, would render it incapable of ex- 
ternal defence, and would yield it up an eaſy prey to the arms of its enemies. The ap- 


peal to the people would break the main ſpring of government, and inceſſantly renew the 


prevalence of anarchy. The uſpen/ive veto, that is to ſay, an appeal from a preſent le- 
giſlature to a future one, can alone ſecure the rights of the nation and thoſe of its chief, 


by placing in the centre of the political machine—the National Aſſembly the regula- 
tor which is to direct all its movements“. 


Such were the new arguments applied in oppoſition to the abſolute negative of the 


erown; but it muſt not be ſuppoſed that the diſcuſſions on this important queſtion were 


confined to the Aſſembly ; for though the popular leaders had broached the doctrine, that 
the people could neither ſpeak nor act but through their repreſentatives, the people of 
Paris, and of various other great towns, ſpeedily convinced them that they both could 


and would ſpeak and act for themſelves. The inhabitants of the capital, in particular, 


=6 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 172g, tom, iii, p. 75, 76, 77, 70 79- 
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began to interfere openly in the queſtion of the veto, and in all the other points relative 
to the conſtitution, which were then agitated by the Aſſembly ; while the crowds in the 
galleries became every day more inſolent and outrageous, drowning the voices of thoſe 
members, whoſe opinions were adverſe to their own, by hootings and revilings, and en- 
deavouring to over-awe them by inſult and menace; while long liſts of members who 
were marked for proſcription, were diſperſed not only in the capital, but through every 


part of the kingdom. 


The popular fermentation in Paris was riſing to the higheſt pitch. All the old 
mancœuvres which had produced ſuch extraordinary effect in the preceding months of 
June and July, were renewed in the gardens of the Palais-Royal, and in the adjacent po- 
litical coffee- houſes. The turbulent Saint Huruge, formerly an officer in the king's ſer- 
vice, but noted for the great ſhare he had in all the diſturbances of the capital, propoſed 
to march to Verſailles, the real object of which expedition was to carry off the king, 
the queen, and the dauphin ; to enſlave the National Aſſembly, and to exterminate ſuch 
of its members as were fo ariflecratical as to defend monarchy”, The neceſſary meaſures 
for enforcing theſe horrid reſolutions were adopted, and the inſurgents had actually be- 


27 M. Mounier ſays—“ All thoſe who defended the unlimited veto in the Aſſembly, were inſcribed on liſts of 
« proſcription, and calumniated by the news-paper writers and libelliſts. M. de Mirabeau was the only one whom 
« they ſpared. In a publication, entitled “ La Lanterne aux Parifiens,” in which Meffieurs de Lally-Tolendal, Cler- 
« mont-Tonnerre, Bergaſſe, Thouret, Treillard, and myſelf, were denounced, as worthy to be delivered up to the 
« fatal /anthorn, M. de Mirabeau is highly praiſed. The author has even recourſe to an artful manceuvre, in order 
« to prevent him from loſing the popularity he enjoyed. He aſſures the public, that the report that M. de Mira- 
s beau had defended the vero originated with his enemies, and that the accuſation was calumnious. 


« ] am indebted to M. de Mirabeau for a knowledge of the author of this publication, who is likewiſe the au- 
« thor of another, entitled France Libre.” M. de Mirabeau, whom I met, by chance, at the houſe of a painter, 
« in company with ſeveral other perſons, held a long converſation with me, on ſeveral parts of the monarchical 
« ſyſtem of government. He did me the honour to obſerve, that we always agreed upon principles, and that we only 
« differed ſometimes upon the means of enforcing thoſe principles. I did juſtice to moſt of his political principles, main- 
« taining, at the ſame time, that he ſometimes deſerted them, and acted in contradiction to himſelf. The author o 
the Lanterne aux Parifiens joined in our converſation, and pompouſly advanced a doctrine that was void of all ſenſe. 
He acknowledged that he, and all thoſe who ſaw things in the ſame point of view, wiſted to have no ling; but that 
« not daring as yet to declare their ſontiments, they were endeavouring, by degrees, to attain THAT SUMMIT OF PERFECTION. 
M. de Mirabeau confuted the mater of pamphlets with great energy. He informed me, that this man was the au- 
« thor of the Lanterne aux Parifiens, and then behaved to him in the moſt friendly manner. Two Pariſians came in, 
« and having enquired after the health of the author, and the motives of his journey to Verſailles, he told them, - 
that he had come to paſs ſome days at M. de Mirabeau's. The count and the author of the Lanterne then left the 
« room together, preſerving that air of familiarity which. ſhowed them to he in habits of intimacy.—This curious 
« ſcene was exhibited at Mr. Bauze's, painter to the king, in his preſence, and in that of Meffieurs Target and 
Damade, and of madame Lajai. Expoſ# de la Conduite de M. Mounier, dans P Afſenblfe Nationale, er des motifs de fon. 
retour en Dauphine, p. 49, 50. Note 1. ; 


2% Memoire de M. de Lally-Tolendal, p. 129. 
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gun their march **, when the vigorous interference of Bailly and La Fayette diſconcert- 
ed their plans, and checked the tumult for the preſent, by committing Saint Huruge, 
Tintot, and ſome of the moſt violent inſurgents, to priſon. 


The day after this ſeditious proceeding, however, two deputies were diſpatched to 
Verſailles, from the Palais-Royal, to the count de Lally-Tolendal, whom the inſurgents 
_ conſidered as a good citizen, * We are the perſons,” —ſaid theſe deputies to the count 
„ho, by accepting this miſſion,” (the object of which was to communicate to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, through the means of the count, the determination of the Palais Royal 
to admit of no royal negative) “have ſuſpended the march of twenty thouſand armed 
men, who have conſented to wait till they know the deciſion of the Aſſembly, Paris 
* will have no VETO ; he regards as traitors all thoſe who wiſh for a vET0o; and e pu- 
« ni/hes all traitors. Several of her deputies have already deſerved that appellation ; 
© they are about to be recalled; and as they will then be no longer inviolable, 7u/tice 
« /hall be done them.” To convince the count of the truth of their aſſertions, they ac- 
tually named ſeveral members who had already been proſcribed ®, 


M. de Lally replied, with equal ſpirit and propriety, that the real traitors were thoſe 
Who, filling the people with alarms alike falſe and unjuſt, made them conſider as their 
enemies the very men who were, in fact, their moſt zealous defenders ; that, with re- 
gard to himſelf, whom they had juſt called @ good citizen, and who believed that he me- 
rited that title, he ſhould think himſelf fortunate did he poſſeſs as much knowledge and 
virtue as thoſe members whom they had proſcribed ; that Paris, before ſhe diſtributed her 
hatred and her confidence, would do well to conſult a little the former actions and whole 
life of the perſons on whom ſhe meant to beſtow them ; that he conſidered the royal 
ſanction as one of the firſt ramparts of national freedom; that he had paſſed the night 
in labouring to defend it; and that, if they would attend him to the National Aſſembly, 
they ſhould witneſs his efforts to ſecure the triumph of that ſanction, and the faithful 
account that he meant.to renger of their miſſion, 


They accordingly attended him thither, and had the mortification to find that he kept 
his word with them; he arraigned in proper terms of ſeverity the daring preſumption of 
the Parifians, and called upon the Aſſembly to ſtand forth in vindication of their own 
freedom aud dignity ; the preſident of the Aſſembly, at the ſame time, obſerved that he 
had received two letters written to the miniſter of Paris, by the preſident of the com- 
mons, containing an account of the ſame inſurrection. At firſt the indignation. was 
univerſal ; at leaſt, thoſe who did not feel it, obſerved a profound ſilence. Great ap- 
plauſe was beſtowed on M. Mounier, who ſhowed the connection that ſubſiſted between 


: 


.29 Meémoire du Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. 129. 39 Idem, p. 1294 130. 


the 
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the troubles in Paris and thoſe which prevailed in other parts of the kingdom, deriving 
from thence the undeniable inference that ſyſtematic plots were in exiſtence ; invoking 
the vengeance of the Aﬀembly on the heads of the conſpirators, of whatever rank they 
might be, who ſought to build their own fortune on the ruin of the public; and moving 
that a reward of five hundred thouſand livres ſhould he offered to any perſon that would 
give proof of ſuch plots, with a free pardon to any of the parties concerned that would 
impeach their accomplices.—M. de Clermont-Tonnerre was equally applauded, when he 
moved, that the mayor of Paris, and the commander in chief of the militia, ſhould be 
required to attend the Aſſembly that very day; that if they would not anſwer for the li- 
berty of the members, the Aſſembly ſhould be immediately transferred to ſome other 
place, in concert with the king; and that the eſtabliſhed tribunals ſhould be inſtructed 
to proceed, without delay, againſt the authors of the troubles. Every thing ſcemed to 
indicate the inſtant adoption of meaſures the moſt firm and deciſive, when thoſe members 
who were intereſted in the encouragement of tumults, had recourſe to the old manœu- 
vres, repeating the ſtale admonition, not to expoſe the authority of the Aſſembly to the 
danger of an attack, and not to irritate the people. Aſter filling the minds of the depu- 
ties with real terror, they ſupplied them with the means of concealing it under a diſplay 
of falſe courage; they talked of deſpiſing ſeditions which ſome of them did not dare, aud 
others did not wiſh, to ſuppreſs: and they beſtowed the epithet anonymous on two lettere 
written to the king's miniſters, by the preſident of the commons, and an addreſs of the 
palais-royal, ſent to one of their own members, by two deputies from the palais-royal !!! 
Yet, at the ſuggeſtion of theſe people, the motion for the order of the day was carried, 
and the Aſſembly, by thus negleCting to reſent the inſult of the Pariſians, became liable 
to the neceſſary conſequence, of being expoſed to ſtill greater inſults in future. 


The leaders of the inſurgents, and their ſecret inſtigators, in order to fix on the court 
that degree of odium which they probably deemed neceſſary to ſanction the meaſures 
they had reſolved to purſue, ſtudiouſly propagated a report, that a project had been 
formed to carry off the king and tho royal family to Metz. Other reports, equally in- 
flammatory, and equally unfounded, were alſo circulated by the factious; and, in one re- 
ſpe, they produced the ſame effect as if the plots had been real, by exciting a great and 
general ferment throughout the nation. The Pariſians, of courſe, ever prone to credu- 
lity and ſuſpicion, were the firſt to receive and diffuſe the alarm. Every thing began to 
wear a moſt dangerous appearance in the capital, and all who had witneſſed the late vio- 
lences of its inhabitants had every thing now to apprehend. The royal veto, however, 
was the preſent oſtenſible cauſe of tumult. If that were allowed, the clergy and nobles, 
they cried, will renew all their power :—* We muſt act, and inſtantly, too, elſe, in 
„three days, France will be enſlaved,” In the height of this ferment, two violent re- 
ſolutions, tranſmitted from the towns of Rennes and Dinant, in which thoſe who ſup- 
ported the abſolute veto were declared traitors to their country**, produced the moſt 


alarming effect. 
31 Expoſs de la Conduite de M. Mounier, p. 57. 
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In this ſtate of things the miniſters were intimidated, and the king, ever anxious to 
promote the general harmony at the expence of his own lawful authority, was impru— 
dently prevailed on to expreſs his aſſent to the ſuſpenſive vc e mcaſure certainly inju- 
dicious, as, by yielding to the eneroaching ſpirit of the popular party, he only paved tlie 
way for new infringements and additional ſacrifices. It was, accordingly, determined, by 
a majority of the Aſſembly, that the king ſhould have only a ſuſpenſi ve veto. 


By the adoption. of a ſuſpenſive and limited veto, the Aſſembly, it has been contended, 
acted in contradiction to the poſitive inſtructions of their conſtituents ; in contradiction 
to themſelves; in violation of the dignity of the throne, and even in oppoſition to the 
antereſt of the nation, 


The decree was contrary to their inſtructions; —ſor while theſe admitted a participa- 
tion and concurrence in the exerciſe of the legiſlative power, the ſuſpenſive veto ſuppoſed 
that exercife to be undivided, and centered excluſively in the Aſſembly. The inſtruc- 
tions gave the king a poſitive co-operation in the legiſlation ; whereas the veto re- 
duced him to a negative faculty, which faculty was farther reduced to a ſimple delay. 
The inſtructions acknowledged the abſolute neceſſity of a free and voluntary ſanction 
the limited veto confined the neceſſity to a forced, an extorted ſanction. 


In the cahiers of the Third Eſtate, it was obſerved, «+ That the legiſlative power be- 
© longing to the nation, ought to be exerciſed by its repreſentatives, conjointly with the 
„king *;—that in future no law ſhould be eſtabliſhed but by the States-General, with 
t the concurrence and authority of the king, and the conſent of the nation 33 ;—that no- 
thing ſhould be deemed law in France but what had been propoſed by the States- 


„General, and /anct:oned by the king“, &c. &c. 


The inſtructions of the nobility to their repreſentatives were ſtill more preciſe ;=they 
laid That the king ſhould be conſidered as an eſſential part of the legiſlative power; 
„ ſo that no law could have exiſtence without his conſent 35 :;—that the reſpect due to 
* his majeſty required that the laws ſhould originate with the States- General, to be 
„ ſanCtioned or rejected by the king, who ſhould not be obliged, in any inſtance what- 
« ever, to explain the motives of his rejection ® :—and, that the king's conſent was ne- 
* cefſary to render the laws complete and effeCtive ??,” &c. 


The inſtructions of the clergy coincided with thoſe of the nobility and Third Eſtate ; 


32 Inſtruct: ons of the Commons of Rouen, Art. 10. 33 Of Metz, p. 3. 34 Of Lyons, p. 7. 
35 Of the nobles of Evreux, p. 5. 39 Of the hundred of Paris, p. 3. 37 Of the city of 
Paris, p. 74 
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they inſiſted that no national laws ſhould be enacted and proclaimed without the authge 
rity of the king, and the free conſent of the States General ot 


The decree was contradictory to their own principles: for if the king had, as they 
acknowledged, a right to forbid (vetare), that right ought not to have been contined to 
the power of ſuſpending for a time; and if he could only ſuſpend for a time, it was no 
Jonger a right, it was but a precarious conceſſion, as calily revoked as limited; it was not 
a veto, it was but an appral to a higher power, who might cither confirm or annul it, 
after a given time. There was a glaring contradiction in the terms, when they firſt 
ſpecified an efficacious impediment, and then deſtroyed it by a limitation deſtructive of 
all efficacy, 


It violated the dignity of the throne; for no degradation could be greater than that 
of making the royal ſanction the vain demonſtration of a will ſubjected to diſcuſſions 
incompatible with the pre-eminence of a monarch ; of allowing him only an impotent 
oppoſition, ſubordinate to the judgment of thoſe who diſputed the principle on which it. 
was founded ; and of leaving him no other means of preſerving his people from the ef- 
ſects of laws, which ſhould appear to him prejudicial to their welfare, than a vain at- 
tempt, which, as the count de Mirabeau obſerved, would only tend to excite a deſire of 
triumphing over it, and to produce an indecent ſtruggle between the threne ang the re- 
preſentatives of the people??. 


It was contrary to the intereſt of the nation itſel.— For, as the concurrence of the chief 
or head of the nation, in the legiſlative acts paſſed by its delegates, would reflect an honour 
on, and tend to conſolidate, thoſe acts, ſo would the want of that concurrence exyoſe 
the pcople to be deprived of the benefit of laws, by eſtabliſhing a diſcordance between: 
their iormation and execution. Befides, nothing could be more fatal to public freedom 
than the encroachments of the legiſlative power, when, no longer ſtopped by any impe- 
diment, no longer reſtrained by any counterpoiſe, it might make the moſt daring at- 
tempts, and overleap the boundaries preſcribed to it, 


The embarraſſment created by a wiſh to deſtroy in reality what in appearance they 
were forced to maintain, and by heing reduced to combat the fundamental maxims of 
their new conſtitution with abſtract ideas, was moſt forcibly diſplayed in many parts ot 
the debate on this important ſubject, and even in the decrees which ſollowed thoſe de- 
bates. The fluctuation of ideas the molt diſcordant; the ſhock of opinions the molt op- 


* Inſtructions of the clergy of Lyons, p. 9. and of Auxerre, fol. 20.—All the inſtructions, either exprefily, or 
dy implication, tended to the eſtabliſhment of the ſame principle. 


39 De Calonne, de I Etat de la France, preſent et à venir, p. 131. 
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roſite, and thoſe ſueceſſive involutions which made the enemies of the veto loſe fight 


both of the point from whence they ſet out, and of the end and object of their uiſcuſ- 


ſions, inſpired every cool and impart:al obſerver with the moſt ſerious apprehenſions for 
the fate of the monarchy. This principle was reſpected by the conſtitutional commit- 
tee ®?, and was even confirmed, at a ſubſequent period, by a conſtitutional decree,—+hat 
no act of the legiſlative body ſhould be conſidered as law, unleſs it was ſanctioned by 


the monarch, 


To ſanction a law is to render it obligatory, to give it that quality which renders it 
ſacred and inviolable ; and fiuce no act could have exiſtence as law, vnleſs it had the 
royal ſanction, it evidently followed that ſuch ſanction ſhould be free and voluntary; 
otherwiſe, it would be a mere material form, not inherent in the eflence of the act, 
which, conſequently, ought not to have been placed in the liſt of thoſe conditions which 


were deemed neceſſary to the exiſtence of the law . 


Thoſe members who adhered to the two inſeparable truths—1. That the legiſlative 
acts, which ought always to be propoſed, diſcuſſed, and framed by the National Aſſem- 
bly, could not have the force of laws without the conſent of the monarch ;—-and, 2, 
That the monarch being free to aſſent or diſſent, was alſo at liberty to give or refuſe his 
ſanction indefinitively ;—thoſe who maintained theſe pri1ciples, argued rationally, con- 
ſiſtently, and in conformity with the maxims received in alt monarchical governments, 


But thoſe who, not being able to deny this neceſſity of the royal ſanction, which the 


Aſſembly itſelf had previouſly acknowledged, were yet anxious to render it effectual, 


were extremely puzzled to ſupport the hypotheſis they advanced. Prefled in different 
and oppoſite directions, by the natural conſequences of the principle, and by the deſire 
to elude them, they appear to have endeavoured to divert the att r1t1on of the Aſſembly 
from the principle itſelf, either by ſophiſtical applications of the unconteſted axiom, that 
all power is derived from the nation, and by blindly reaſoning upon the monſtrous irre- 
gularity of making the will of an individual predominate over ti will of the whole; or 
elſe, by entering into uſelcſs and ſterile diſcuſſions on the different kinds of veto, as if 


they had ncthing to do but to make their choice. 


Thoſe who voted for an abſolute and indefinite veto proved, if it were refuſed, the na- 
tion would be without a king ; while thoſe who rejected it exclaimed, that if it were 


granted, the nation would remain without liberty, But after the opinion of the latter 


40 This committee conſiſted of ſeven members, of whom Meſſieurs de Lally-Tolental, Clermont-Tonnerre, 
Mounier, and Bergaſſe -all men of moderate principles, and real friends to their country—conſtituted the majority. 


4" De Calonne, p. 138. 
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had prevailed, and it was agreed to adopt a ſuſpenſive veto, a difficulty occurred as to a 
Jegal mode of taking off the ſuſpenſion : by leaving it unlimited and undefined they 
would fall into the pretended abuſe of the abſolute veto, and only change the name; by 
making it depend on the judgment of the elementary aſſemblies, and on the plurality of 
future mandates, they would reduce it to an appeal to the people, diametrically oppoſite 
to the wiſhes of the Aſſembly, very dangerous in its effects, and difficult to determine; 
and, by confining it to any given term, they would at once eſtabliſn and annul it, loſe 
its utility, yet retain its inconveniences. To remedy this complication of difficulties, 
ſome of the members propoſed to come to no deciſion, as to the nature of the veto, but 
to leave it to the nature of things; . while others adviſed the total rejection of a royal 
veto, and, as a ſubſtitute, the creation of a chamberof reviſion, within the Aﬀembly it- 
ſelf, or of ſeveral interior ſections, for the purpoſe of purifying and correcting all laws of 
a doubtful complexion. This laſt plan was ſhewn, by M. Mounier, to he a ſubverſion of 
the principles of the Aſſembly, by introducing the preponderance of a minority. All 
theſe ſchemes, indeed, were ſucceſſively confuted by each other; and it was remarked, 
that each member was invariably right when he attacked the ſyſtem of others, and inva- 
riably wrong when he attempted to ſupport his own. A formal decree, however, was at 
length adopted, which declared that the king ſhould have the power to ſuſpend a decree, 
during two legiſlatures ; hut that if the third aſſembly ſhould perſiſt in it, it ſhould then 
have the force of a law without the royal ſanction. 


But the introduction of any kind of ven againſt a poſitive law that is to ſay—againſt 
that decree to which the legiſlative power had given the form of a law, would be the 
greateſt abuſe that could poſſibly ſubſiſt in a goverment, and is a monſter in politics. 
The example of the veto of the Roman tribunes, or that of the liberum veto of the Poles, 


only tend to confirm this truth; ſince they have ever been conſidered as the ſources of 
infinite diſorders. | 


But the Aſſembly were led aſtray in their diſcuſſions, by arguing upon falſe pre- 
miſes. They ſet out with the ſuppoſition that the king did not participate in the legiſla- 
tion in the ſmalleſt degree; that the nation had not delegated to its chief the right of 

concurrence in the formation of laws; and that a decree, which had been diſcuſſed with- 
out him, in the aſſembly of deputies, was already law, when preſented for the royal 
ſanction; from thence they proceeded, very abſurdly, to examine what ſpecies of veto 
ſhould be granted to the monarch. Thoſe who voted for giving him no veto, were the 
only members who drew juſt concluſions from ſuch premiſes; for if, when a law is eſ- 
tabliſhed, the king could impede its effect, his will would be ſuperior to the laws; aud 
when the will of an individual is ſuperior to the law, the government is de ſpotic. 


But the error which miſled all the ſpeakers on the veto, was that of having taken for 
law what had not yet become law; of having diſavowed the evident neceſſity of the con- 
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currence of the chief of the nation, in order to form the will of the nation; of having 
loſt ſight of the inſtructions of their conſtituents, who had laid it down as a fundamen- 
tal maxim—a maxim too confirmed by the Aſſembly—that no legiſlative act was law iu 
France without the royal lanction, and, conſequently, without the free aſſent of 


the king. 


A ſtrict attention to this conſtitutional maxim would have ſolved all their difficulties, 
and have releaſed them from the embarraſſment in which they involved themſelves, by a 
ſophiſtical attempt to reconcile principles that are, in fact, irreconcilable. All great 
truths are ſimple in themſelves, clear in their import, and eaſy of conception. The 
concurrence of the monarch in the legiſlation throws aſide and renders ineffective every 
kind of veto which is repugnant to the law, and deſtroys its force. 


The refuſal of the firſt repreſentative of the nation to confirm a decree diſcuſſed by 
the other national repreſentatives, could be no attack on the law, fince the law could 
not exiſt without his conſent, and that could not be called oppoſition to the law which 
was but the abſence of one of its elements. The limits which divide the legiſlative 
from the executive power would have remained untouched, ſince it would not have 
been the executive power that would have co-operated in the formation of the law, but 


the ſupreme delegate of the nation for the exerciſe of that power, in his quality of chief 


of the nation, a quality perfectly diſtin from that of depoſitary of the executive power 
to which it was annexed. 


It was from having confounded thoſe two qualities, or rather from having only conſi- 
dered the monarch as poſſeſſed of the leaſt valuable of the two, that they were led into 
two ſuppoſitions equally inadmiſſible :—one, that the king would be ſuperior to the law; 
—the other, that the national deputies would be ſaperior to the king, and, again, into 
this alternative, that the will of an individual would predominate over the will of the 
whole, or that his wilt would alone be excluded from the general will. Whereas both 
theſe-extremes would have been avoided by acknowledging the king's right, at firſt to 
co-operate in the functions of the legiſlative power, and then his right to the excluſive 
exerciſe of the executive power, In the firſt capacity, he would have participated in 
the formation. of the law; in. the ſecond, he would have been ſubject to the law 


when formed. 


In that caſe, there is no degradation either of the law or the king. The law governs 
the monarch equally with all the other members of the body politic; and when it is 
once poſſeſſed of all the elements which conſtitute its eſſence, it no longer admits of any 
20:0, The monarch obeys the law, but not until he has previouſly contributed to its 


:ormation ; and his. obedience, preceded by his conſent, is but an honourable example 
which 
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which he owes to his ſubjects; whereas, if his obedience were required, without that 
previous conſent, it would be an act of ſervility that would place him below his ſub- 
jects; they are only ſubjected to the law, becauſe it is the expreſſion of their united 
will; and the king would, in that caſe, be ſubject to a will foreign from his own, to 
a will in which he would have leſs part than the laſt of thoſe citizens of which he is 


the firſt “. 


The advocates for this doctrine, which has been moſt ably and eloquently defended, 
conſidered the limitation of the royal veto as a mortal blow to the French monarchy. 
That monarchy, they ſaid. muſt be inevitably deſtroyed if the monarch ceaſed to form 
an integral part of the leg:flation ; if his ſanction were transformed into a vain and in- 
ſignificant formality. They maintained, therefore, that no Frenchmen, however friend- 
ly to the principles of the Revolution, could, in juſtice or conſcience, abide by the de- 
ciſion of the National Aſſembly in this inſtance. Three unanſwerable reaſons, they 
averred, ſhould deter them from ſo doing. 


The firſt of theſe is founded on the inſtructions of their conſtituents, in which the na- 
tion ſo formally and imperatively declared that no law could exiſt in France without the 
king's conſent, that it was not even permitted to advance an hypotheſis, in which the con- 
tinued refuſal of that conſent would ceaſe to operate as an impediment to its exiſtence. 


The ſecond reaſon is—that the people of France wiſhed to be free; that they ought 
to remain free; and that the firſt object of the new-conſtitution ſhould have been the 
ſecurity of freedom; whereas they would now ccaſe to be free, if thoſe to whom they 
delegated the legiſlative power could exerciſe that power, in all poſſible caſes, without 
any reſtraint whatever; it there were nothing to prevent them from encroaching on the 
executive power, and if the royal prerogative had not a means of preſerving itſelf from 
uſurpat ions which would inevitably tend to its annihilation. The ſanctien of the king is 
the rampart of the public liberty ſaid the count d'Entraigues—and the repreſentatives of 
the people would ſoon become their tyrants, if the refuſal of that ſanction ſhould ever 
ceaſe to be abſolure. It is, without doubt, indiſpenſably neceſſary, tor ſecuring the con- 
ſtitution of a ſtate, to reſtrain the executive power; but it is ſtill more neceſſarv to re- 
ſtrain the legiſlative. That ſubverſion of the laws which the former can only effect by 
ſucceſſi ve ſteps, and by a longer or ſhorter train of enterprizes, the latter does in a mo- 
ment. As its bare will can give being to the laws; ſo its bare will can alſo annihi- 
late them; and the legiſlative power can change the conſtitution, as God created 
the light ©. In order, therefore, to enſure ſtability to the conſtitution of a ſtate, it is 
abſolutely neceſſary to impoſe reſtraints on the legiſlative power. But that power can- 


© De Calonne, p. 140. et ſequent, 43 De Lolme, chap. iii.“ On the Diviſion of the Legiflative Powers,” 
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not be reſtrained except by the effect of the royal ſanction, and that ſanction cannot 
have effect unleſs it be perfectly free. Its neceſſity and its freedom then were pre- 
ſcribed by the intereſt of the nation ; the nation, therefore, were right in making it, in 
their inſtructions, a conſtitutional principle, and to intimate it to their delegates, as a 
condition inſeparable from the legiſlative power which was confided to them, How then 
could thoſe delegates violate this condition, take advantage of the power they had re- 
ccived to deſtroy its limits, and render themſelves deſpotic, by removing that barrier 
which had been erected as an impediment to their attainment of deſpotiſin ? 


The third reaſon, alledged as a motive for refuſing obedience tothe decree, is the autho- 
rity of the Aſſembly itſelf, and the ſubmiſſion which it has required to the new conſtitu- 
tion. If ſuch of its own decrees, upon which it principally eſtabliſhed its conſtitutional 
ba/is, are incompatible with thoſe which declare, that when the king ſhall refuſe his aſ- 
ſent to a law, that refuſal ſhall only be ſuſpenſive, and which fix the term of that ſuſ- 
penſion, obedience to the former muſt certainly be preferred, as well on account of their 
priority, as of their conformity to the unanimous wiſh of the people, as expreſſed in 
their inſtructions to their deputies. This incompatibility then is ſtriking. 


t. It is declared, by the fixth article of the rights of man, that the law is the expreſſion 
of the general will; and that all citizens have a right to concur, either perſonally, or by their 
repreſentatives, in its formation. 


The king, having no repreſentative in the Aſſembly, ought, according to this article, 
to have concurred perſonally in the formation of the law: this article, then, had pro- 
nounced,. before-hand, the nullity of thoſe poſterior decrees, by which it was decided 
that the law might be formed without the king's concurrence, and that he could only 
ſuſpend its effects for a given time. According to theſe, the king was the only perſon ex- 
cluded from a right belonging to every member of the community, and he was more 

dependent than any of them; for when a law had paſſed, even ſuch of the members of 
the Aſſembly as oppoſed it, were ſuppoſed to have conſented to it: but this legal fiction 
could not apply to the king, who being out of the Aſſembly, and having no repreſenta- 
tive in it, did not implicitly concur in the acts which proceeded from thence, If, then, 
he refuſed to give his-perſonal concurrence, he did not concur at all ; and his refuſal was, 
according to the terms of the above article of the rights of man, a radical impediment to 
the formation of the law. 


2. By the ſecond article of the 2 it is declared That the French government 
is monarchical, 


Nothing is more contrary to the proper and diſtinctive character of a monarchical go- 


vernment, than to withhold from the monarch all ſtare in that by which the people are 
governed, 
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governed, In that caſe the monarchs not the ſupreme repreſentative of the nation, but 
the forced agent of other repreſentatives; he is not bing, ſie is not even a free man, 
when compelled to obey what he has not approved“, and vbliged to exgcute what he 


diſapproves. 


3. According to the ninth article No act of the legiſlative power ſhall be conſidered as 


law, unleſs it be ſanctioned by the king. 


Yet according to the two ſubſequent articles, an act of the legiſlative hody m: ght. be 
law, without being ſanctioned, ſince, after a given time, the refuſal to ſanction was ren- 
dered ineffective. 


4. According to the tenth article #*—T7he king may refuſe his conſent to the afts of the 
legiſlative body. 


But what particle of this liberty to refuſe his conſent remained, when it was convert- 
ed, in the firſt inſtance, into a ſimple ſuſpenſion, and when, afterwards, that ſuſpenſion 
was declared to be without effect at a fixed period ? 


Did they not betray a contempt of that law which they had ſworn to obſerve, when 
they decreed, on the one hand, that the royal ſanction was in iſpenſably neceſſary to ail 
legiſlative acts; and, at the ſame time, on the other, that this ſame ſauction ſhould be 
extorted, or that, after a certain delay, they might diſpenſe with it ? 


From theſe premiſes, this concluſion has been drawn That the Aſſembly neither poſ- 
ſeſſed the right of acting in contradiCtion to the will of their conſtituents, nor the power 
of deſtroying what, in conformity to that will, they had already decreed ; conſequently, 
that the decrees which reduced the monarch to a ſuſpenſive and limited veto were doubly 
null; and, finally, that the oaths of fidelity to the king and conſtitution, ſo repeatedly 
adminiſtered by the Aſſembly, were ſo many abjurations of an erroneous ſyſtem, which 
equally violated the prerogative of the king, the rights of the nation, the liberty 


44 « If we are free, although ſubje& to the laws,” - ſays Rouſſean,—< it is becauſe the laws are the regiſters of 
« our will.” —Contrat Social, p. 61. A law enforced in ſpite of the ſuſpenſive veto, at the expiration of its term, 
would certainly not have been „e regifter of the king's will, De Calonne, p. 149, note. 


45 Theſe articles of the conſtitution were decreed, though not formed into a regular code, previous to the 
final deciſion on the ſeparate queſtion of the nature of the royal ſanction, which did not take place till the four- 
teenth of September. It was uſual with the Aſſembly, after one queſtion was ſtarted, to. proceed with the 
diſcuſlion of another, before the firſt was decided. 
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of the people, and the laws of the conſtitution, promulgated and confirmed by the 
Aſſembly ©, IT |} 


After the deputies haddecreed, that the National Aſſembly ſhould be permanent, with- 
out fixing the meaning of the term“, though it afterwards appeared that they only in- 
tended, that one aſſembly ſhould not be diſſolved until the members of the next were 
ready to take their ſeats, they proceeded to the diſeuſſion of a queſtion of little leſs impor- 
tance than that which they had lately determined with regard to the royal negative—this 
was. Whether the National Aſſembly ſhould be compoſed of one or two chambers ?”” 
But, important as it was—for to us it appears that the very exiſtence of the monarchy de- 
pended, in a great degree, upon the deciſion—it was decmed as trifling by the popular 
party, or, at leaſt, was ſo ſettled a point between themſelves, that they had the effiontery to 
put this queſtion—** Whether there were any grounds for deliberation ?” It was how- 
ever decided in the affirmative; but ſtill ſuch diſorder prevailed, and the democratical 
ſpirit burſt forth with ſuch violence, that the friends to the ſcheme for the eſtabliſhment 

ct two chambers could with difficulty obtain a heating; and the preſident, the biſhop of 
Langtes, was ſo groſsly inſulted, that he reſigned his poſt, with the indignation of of- 


fended virtue ©, 


The committee of the conſtitution had already given their opinion upon the ſubject, 
by recommending a ſenate, and a houſe of repreſentatives, each of which ſhould poſleſs 
a negative upon the proceedings of the other. Something of this kind, bearing ſome 
reſemblance to the Britiſh conſtitution #?, was, as we have before ſhewn, the favourite 
ſcheme with Lally-Tolendal, Clermont- Fonnerre, Mounier, and the other leaders of the 
moderate party, who, equally zealous with the republicans for the eſtabliſhment of a 
free government, conlidered a limited monarchy, with a conſtitution fo formed as that 
the principal parts ſhould operate as mutual and perpetual checks upon each other, as 
affording the faireſt proſpect for the attainment and permanence of that object. 


45 Ne Calonne, p. 150, 151.—On the diviſion on the queſtion of the royal ſanction, every member who voted 
for an unlimited ſanction was groſly inſulted by the mob in the gallery, and even threats were there employed to ex- 
"tort a compliance with the wiſhes of the democratic party,—Still, however, near four hundred members voted for 
the unlimited vero, © And it cann'"t be doubted” —fays M de Lally—* that, but for the manceuvres of ſome, and 
the weakneſs of others, the royal ſanction would have triumphed in its utmoſt plenitude.” Aſemoire, p. 146. 


47 M. de Lally, p. 137. 48 Idem, p. 139. 
49 The authors of the Engliſh hiſtory of the Revolution, in their account of this debate, obſerve On the dit- 
t cuſſion of the ſubject in the Aſſembly, the Engli/h government was treated with all due reſpect. The correctneſi of this 
obſervation is amply demonſtrated by the following paſſage, from the Memorial of the count de Lally-Tolendal, 
who was preſent, and even took a diſtinguiſhed part in the debate“ Par reſpe& pour ma patrie, je tairai /e 
«ſatyres que Ji entendu faire de ce gouvernement, dans leſquelles Vignorance des faits le diſputoit a I'inconſequence des 
* raifoanemens.” P. 136, 137. ; 


But 
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But though the influence, public opinion, and patriotic. diſintereſted character of the 
leaders of this party, by rendering their ſanction and countenance highly neceſſary, in 
many of the late arrangements, had induced the popular deputies artfully to amuſe and 
lead them along with an idea that their favourite ſcheme of two chambers, and of mu- 
tual checks, was a mcaſure ſo rational and ſo neceflary that in ſettling the conſtitution it 
muſt meet with general concurrence; they now found, that they had been dupes to 
men, who made no ſcruple to ſacrifice truth, decency, and juſtice, the lawful rights of 
the crown, and the true freedom of the people, to the accompliſhment of their own pro- 
jets. The popular leaders, excluſively poſſeſſed of all power, and ruling the nation at 
their will, without any reſponſibility attached to their conduct, were little diſpoſed to 
ſubmit to the impoſition of reſtraints upon their proceedings. 


The arguments with which theſe laſt combated the propoſitions of the committee 
of conſtitution, were weak and frivolous in the extreme, and all their aſſertions on the 
ſubject belied by experience. They maintained that the eſtabliſhment of two chambers . 
would be the means of ereCting an aſylum for the old ariſtocracy, and a cradle for a new 
one {till more dangerous, inaſmuch as it tended to fix in the National Atltembly itſelf a 
germ of corruption, a lure for the ambitious, and a nouriſhment for thoſe fatal prejudices 
of diſtinction and pre-eminence, fo contrary to the ſpirit of the new conſtitution, M. 
Rabaud de Saint-Etienne had the effrontery to ſtate, with all the confidence and pride 
of ignorance and preſumption, that the eſtabliſhment of an upper houſe, in England, 
the advantages of which had been ſtrongly pointed out by the committee of conſtitution, 
had not been originally adopted, either with a view to ſuſpend the precipitate proceedings 
of the repreſentatives of the people, or to repreſs the. dangerous encroachments of the 
commons on the royal authority, but was ſimply a treaty of accommodation; a kind of 
capitulation between the pride of the great, and the fpirit of liberty in the people. It 
„is“ —faid he—** a relic of the feudal government; and we have proſcribed that 
« ſyſtem.” 


The very nature of things, it was urged, was repugnant to every diviſion cf the le- 
giſlative power. The nation which is repreſented is ane, the repreſentative body ought 
therefore to be one. The National Aſſembly is inſtituted for the purpoſe of forming, 
collecting, and proclaiming the general will; that will is one and ind:v;/ible; it is incon— 
ſiſtent, therefore, to divide the legiſlative body into two ſections, in order to pronounce 
one will!“. 


In ſhort, theſe metaphyſical legiſlators argued like men in a ſtate of nature, without 
the advantage of experience for their guide, and totally ignorant of the ſcience of poli- 
tics, The remarks of Rabaud on the Engliſh houſe of lords, whether applied to its 
origin or uſe, were alike deſtitute of truth, and only ſerved to diſplay, in a ſtrong point 


- 


50 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, tom. iii. p. 115. 
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of view, his extreme ignorance, wn reſo- ct to the hiſtory of a nation, which it would 
have been happy for his country, (and for himſelf too) had ſhe taken it as a model in 
the formation of her government. But as arrogance is generally found to prevail moſt 
where ignorance reſides, all the wiſdom of paſt times, all the exper'ence of eſtabliſhed 
governments, all the knowledge of ancient and modern legiſlators, the authority of Ly- 


curgus and Polybius, of Cicero and Tacitus, of Monteſquieu, Gibbon, Blackſtone, De 


Lolme, and other writers of eminence on the ſcience of legiſlation, tending to demon- 


ſtrate, that public freedom and tranquillity are the reſult of a proper aſſociation of the 


three powers in a ſtate, were rejected with diſdain by the popular leaders. 


One might naturally ſuppoſe, that the moſt ſuperficial politician would have perceived 
the danger of truſting the whole power of a mighty ſtate in the hands of a ſingle aſſem- 


'bly, without any other to check & s regulate its conduct, or any power whatever in the 


government which could, even by the interpoſition of a negative, attempt to reſtrain the 
exceſſes to which ſuch a body, poſſeſſed of ſuch unexampled authority, muſt almoſt ne- 
ceſſarily be ſubject. It was evident, that, in ſuch an aſſemblage, all its power muſt be 
ſubjected to the caprice or deſign of a majority; that ſuch a majority, once formed, 
would ſoon become too much enamoured of its new power not to cohere firmly together 
in its ſupport; that the diſſenting minority; whatever its number, could do nothing more 


than complain (it they were allowed to do that) and would thereby become entirely uſe- 


leſs, while the triumphant majority, by a proper management of the inflamed populace, 
with the national purſe and the ſword in their hands, might eſtabliſh the moſt complete 
tyranny, under a republican name or form, and render it unalterable, by boldly perpe- 
tuating their own exiſtence. 


But obvious as theſe conſequences were, they were overlooked by ſome, and diſregard- 


ed, or, perhaps, courted, by others. Recourſe was had to the uſual mode of enforcing 


the adoption of every popular motion, by inflaming the minds of the people, who had 
been ſtudiouſly taught to conſider the eſtabliſhment of two chambers as the reſtoration 
of deſpotiſm, and as utterly incompatible with every ſcheme of reform, and every prin- 
ciple and hope of liberty. They accordingly took a decided part in the buſineſs ; eſpe- 
cially thoſe in the galleries of the Aſſembly, and the inhabitants of the metropolis. Ex- 
perience had ſufficiently demonſtrated the ample adequacy of the means poſſeſſed by the 
democratic faction to excite this fermentation, Even in the Aſſembly, every power diſ- 
tinct from that of the repreſentation of the people at large was branded with the name 
of ari/tocracy** ; and ſenates were rendered odious, by being indiſeriminately compared to 
that of Venice. A ſchiſm likewiſe aroſe, as was too frequently the caſe, among thoſe 
parties, who were bound by every principle of reaſon and policy to act with one 


zu Such were the pains taken to inſpire the populace with a hatred of what the demagogues were pleaſed to call 
ariſtocracy, that a popular preacher of the metropolis, declared from the pulpit==Ttat they were ariffecrats who cui 
fied Feſus-Chrift . — Fournal Politique, &c. tom. i. p. 162. note, 


accord ; 
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accord; moſt of the nobility and clergy voting againſt the meaſure, becauſe they thought 
it would entirely preclude the renewal, at any future time, of their old favourite ſyſtem 
of ſitting in three orders :—The very reaſon, if it had been valid, why the friends of 
the new conſtitution ſhould have ſupported the meaſure. 


Under all theſe circumſtances, within and without, the queſtion of one or two cham- 
bers was finally put to the vote, on the tenth of Septemher, when only eighty-nine 
members voted for two chambers, againſt a majority of above nine hundred. Although 
it is evident that the meaſure muſt have been rejected without any external violence, 
yet it is not incurious to obſerve the freedom of ſuffrage which prevailed in this new 
temple of liberty. Of this, excluſive of liſts of proſcription and incendiary letters“, 
two ſpecific inſtances are adduced by Meſſieurs Lally-Tolendal and Mounier : the former 
aſſerts, that ſeveral members of the commons ſaid to him individually. Would you have 
« me expoſe my wife and children to be murdered by the mob ** ?P” The latter declares 
that different members came to him to beg certificates that they had not given unpopular 
votes, as they had heard that their country-ſeats were to be burned !!! 


By this decree, the democratical part of the conſtitution acquired ſuch a decided pre- 
ponderance, that every man who poſſeſſed a common degree of political judgment. muſt 
have foreſeen the downfall of the monarchy. To ſuppoſe that the ſovereign could long 
exiſt, after the abolition of the ſenate or upper houſe, was ſcarcely leſs abſurd, than if an 
architect were to remove the center or middle part of a pyramid, and to expect that the 
top of the pile would remain ſuſpended in air: Remove the center of the political 
pyramid (the ſenate ), the top (the king) will inevitably fail, and nothing but the baſe 
(the commons) remain. The abſurd metaphyſical nonſenſe of the nation being one and 
indiviſible, if it had any meaning, muſt have applied, with at leaſt equal force, to the 
abolition of royalty as to the abolition of the ſenate. But it is moſtly the caſe with 
inexperienced men, who advance general abſtract principles, with a view to apply 
them to a particular purpoſe ; having attained their object, they look no farther; but 
others take up the principle, carry it to its utmoſt extent, and juſtify all their exceſſes, 


St During the diſcuſſion of the queſtion of the two chambers, M. Mounier received, i: the 4/ombly, ſeveral 
anonymous letters, in ſome of which he was threatened to be aſſaſſinated, and, in others, to be poiſoned. On his 
return to his lodgings, he received ſome more, replete with the moſt groſs invectives, and the moſt atrocious 
menaces. From that time, till his reſignation of his ſeat, ſcarcely a day paſſed without his receiving letters of the 
ſame Kind. As a proof that the freedom of the preſs was not much more reſpeted—though ſo recently and ſo- 
lemnly confirmed by the declaration of rights—than the freedom of ſuffrage ; a printer of Paris, to whom M. 
Mounier had ſent ſome reflections which he wiſhed te publiſh in favour of the eſtabliſhment of two chambers, re- 
turned them, with a declaration that he durſt not print them, from the dread of incurring the reſentment of the 
people Exprſe de la Conduite de M. Maunier, dans P Afſemblee Nationale ; et des motifs de ſon retour en Dauptine, p. 52. note. 


52 MEmoire, p. 141. 
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by the very arguments employed by the men who firſt eſtabliſhed the principle. The 
pverile legiſlators ot the conſtituent aſſembly appear, in the formation of their political 
ſyſtem, to have conſidered ſimplicity as the teſt of excellence; but every Tyro'in politics 
would have told them, that of all ſeiences, the ſcience of government is the moſt 
co plex; and it is more than probable, that the excellence of a ſyſtem of govern- 
ment is in proportion to its complexity. In fact, when the object is to controul 
human paſfions by human inſtitutions, and to make the intereſt and freedom of in- 
dividuals ſubſervient to the intereſt and freedom of the community, great and ex- 
tenſi ve power muſt, of neceſſity, be veſted ſomewhere : to avert the danger that muſt 
neceſſarily accompany the delegation: of fach power, its diviſion is indiſpenſably requi- 
fite; hence the balance of powers in a ſtate, and the eſtabliſhment of thoſe political 
counterpoiſes, which tend to the preyention of a monopoly of the moſt dangerous ſpe- 
_ cies. If all power be lodged either in the hands of a ſingle perſon, or of a ſingle aſſembly, 
public liberty cannot long exiſt : tyranny muſt enſue; the only difference is this 
that, in the firſt caſe, the people are oppreſſed by one deſpot, in the laſt, by a thouſand. 


On this occafion, M. Neckar had the misfortune to ſee a meaſure which he had pro- 
moted, from the beſt motives, and which certainly was juſt, however its policy might be 
queſtioned, productive of the worſt effets :—we mean, the double repreſentation, as it 
was called, of the Third Eſtate. Had that meaſure been accompanied by a deciſion in 
favour of the ſeparation of the chambers, agreeably to eſtabliſhed rule, which, at the 
time of its adoption, might have been eafily enforced, no inconvenience could have ariſen 
ſrom it. But the extreme and unaccountable fupineneſs of the miniſters in neglecting 
the latter, paved the way for the amalgamation of the different orders, by which meang. 
the democratic party ſecured a majority in the legiſlative body, which they determined 
at all events to retain; and this could be done by no other means than by perpetuating 
the eftabliſhment of a fingle chamber. 


The next queſtion difcufſed in the Aſſembly, was on the duration of the legiſlative 
body, which, after fome debate, it was decreed, ſhould be renewed every two years by 
election; and this biennial period was to be denominated a legiſlature. It was ſoon after 
formally declared - on the fifteenth of September that the throne was indiviſible; 
that the crown was hereditary in the males of the reigning family, according to the 
order of primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion of females: thus confirming the 


ancient rule of ſucceſſion, according to the Salic Jaw; and that the $orfou * ing i is. 
inviolable. 


The duke of Orleans and his party brought on a tits cis ths HR of 
the ſucceſſion, in which Mirabeau took an eager part, and which was productive of ex- 
preflions and circumſtances that * to . 
| diſcerned 
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diſcerned the operative motives of many parts of their conduct, and the grand object 
their views. They contended, with great warmth, that the Aſſembly ſhould confirm 
the renunciations made by Philip the Fifth of Spain, of his right of ſucceſſion to the 
French crown, by declaring them to be valid and legal; and of courſe that the Orleans 
branch would be the next in ſucceſſion, after the failure of the preſent royal line. The 
Aſſembly, however, deemed it too imprudent and dangerous a meaſure, in the preſent 
Nate of affairs, for them to enter at all upon the ſubjeR of the Spaniſh, renunciations ; 
and that it would be equally idle and abſurd to agitate queſtions then, upon events which 
might never take place. Mirabeau, who was the moſt unguarded of mankind in his ex- 
ons, ſeemed to reckon as nothing all the exiſting lives, which muſt, by ſome means 
or other, be diſpoſed of, before any diſpute could ariſe upon the ground of ſueceſſion; 
he ſaid openly—that ſuch a ſubject of diſcuſſion might ariſe much ſooner than was ex- 
peRted ; that the corpulence of the king and of Monſieur afforded little cauſe for ex- 
pecting their lives to be laſting ; that the dauphin was only a ſickly infant; and as to 
the count d'Artois, and his two ſons, he affected ſcarcely to conſider them as exiſt- 
ing with reſpect to that queſtion, repreſenting them not only as fugitives, but nearly 
as outlaws. | ö 
* 

Aſter the decifion of this queſtion, the Aſſembly, on the eighteenth of September, 
received a letter, written directly in the king's name, containing ſome obſervations on 
the decrees of the fourth of Auguſt, which had been ſent to him rather to promulgate 
than to ſanction. After approving the general ſpirit of their determinations, the king de- 
clared, that there were a few articles to which he could give only a conditional affent, 
promiſing, however, to modify or renounce his dwn opinions, if convinced by the repre- 
Jemations of the National Aſſembly. | 


This letter is declared, by M. de Lally, to have been a monument of the king's wiſ- 
dom, of his juſtice, his reſpect for property, his beneficence towards his people, and his 
deference to the national will 5, Of fifteen articles, he gave his ſanction, uncondition- 
ally, to eight, and the other ſeven he did not refuſe to ſanction, he only ſubmitted them 
to the re- examination of the Aſſembly. He laid before us ſays M. de Lally— “ po- 
« litical conſiderations, founded on treaties with foreign powers; objects of navigation 
and external commerce, or matters of internal adminiſtration and public revenue, of 
« moſt of which we were ignorant. He aſked for ſome indemnity for thoſe perſons on 
whom every ſacrifice had been impoſed, He required that the ſuppreſſion of titles might 
not contribute to enereaſe the opulence of the wealthy alone; and that it might not 
tend to augment the poverty of the poor, by eſtabliſhing the neceflity of an impoſt 


53 Memoire de M. de Lally-Tolendal, p. 1 50. 
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« for the W 8 of the clergy. He ſaid to us Let us mutually ent given each other, 
„ and it is impoſſible we ſhould e 3 


The king remarked on the hardſhip of abotiſhing, without any Jolbpetiferion to the 
landlord, thoſe rents which had once, indeed, been paid as a compenſation for perſonal 
fervitude, but which, having been ſettled between the lords and their vaſſals ages ago, had 
ſince frequently changed hands, had been exchanged, bought and fold for a valuable con- 
fideration, without the purchaſers obſerving or thinking of the odious origin of their 
titles. He alfo adverted to the danger of offending, and the impropriety of offering 
wrong and injury to ſeveral of the German princes, who had great feudal poſſeſſions in 
Alface, and ſome of the neighbouring territories, which were guaranteed to them by the 
moſt ſolemn treaties ; but whoſe eſtates and property were all indiſcriminately involved 
in the general effect of the decree for the reform of the feudal ſyſtem, 


But notwithſtanding the favourable impreſſion which this letter made on one of the 
moſt intelligent and enlightened members of the Aſſembly, it was ilt-received, and ex- 
cited much general diſcontent. It was maintained, by the popular party, that the Af- 
| ſembly was. a National Convention, a conſtituting body; and that the deerees of the 
fourth of Auguſt, being conſtitutional articles, did not ſtand in need of the royal ſanc- 
tion. In vain did many members obſerve, that, when the king gave his ſanQion, it 
mould be pure and ſimple; when he refuſed it, the majeſty of the throne forbade all 
attempts to aſcertain the motives of his refuſal ; but, before he gave a deciſive anſwer, 
he had certainly a right to communicate his reflections. In vain did they aſk, how it 
could be imagined, that he who had the power of ſuſpending the execution of a decree, 
in order to avert its evil effects, had not the privilege of pointing out its.inconveniences ? 
— The king of England, it was obſerved, could communicate his obſervations to the 
parliament, through the means of his miniſters, who had ſeats in either houſe ; but as, in 
France, the propoſal of the committee of conſtitution for eſtabliſhing conferences be- 
tween the Aſſembly and the miniſters had been rejected, the moſt urgent neceflity ſub- 
ſiſted for examining the obſervations of the king. 


The Aſſembly, it was. remarked, had not always entertained the opinion now ad- 
vanced, that the king ought to be paſſive in all conſtitutional regulations, ſince ; in their 
addreſs,.on the ſubject of removing the troops from the vicinity of the metropolis, they 
had expreſsly told the king, that the members had been deputed to ſettle the conſtitution, 
in concert with him—to conſecrate with him the eminent rights of royalty :—and, how could 
it be ſuppoſed, that the ſupreme. chief of the nation was the only man in the monarchy, to 
whom the free communication of his thoughts, when he conſidered them as conducive to the 
happineſs of his ſubjects, was prohibited. 


Again, 8 
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Again, it was urged, that when the right of the king to examine the conſtitution, 
and to aſk for alterations, had been formerly aſſerted, no one had attempted to call it in 
queſtion: beſides, none of the decrees of the fourth of Auguſt were really conſtitu- 
tional; and all ſach as bore any reſemblance to articles of that. deſcription, he had ex- 
preſsly approved. But theſe obſervations had no effect on the majority, who deter- 
mined, that the preſident ſhould immediately wait on the king, and entreat his immediate 
promulgation of the decrees in queſtion. He was, of courſe, obliged to coinply, without 
farther obſervation or comment; and the principle was eſtabliſhed or avowed, that fo far 
from ſuſpending, he could not even offer his advice upon, much leſs criticiſe, the mea- 
fures of the preſent legiſlature. The Aſſembly, however, paid ſo much attention to- 
him as to ſend word, that in the future diſcuſſion of, or carrying into effect, the princi- 
ples to which he objected, they would conſider and pay a proper regard to the opinions 
he had given 54, x 


During theſe tranſactions, things were haſtening to an unexampled criſis, tending to 
produce a new and extraordinary aſpect of affairs. Notwithſtanding the impriſonment 
of one of the principal inſurgents of the Palais- Royal; notwithſtanding the proclama- 
tions of the town-houſe, and the activity of La Fayette; the moſt alarming accounts 
were frequently tranſmitted from-Paris to Verſailles: at one time, intelligence was re- 


$4 Mirabeau, in the courſe of this debate, diſplayed his uſual inconfiſtency ; notwithſtanding his boaſting decla- 
ration of the eighteenth of Auguſt, © That no writer, no public man, had a greater right than he to aſſume to 
«© himſelf the honour due to cofFageous ſentiments, diſintereſted views, a proud independence, and an vuxnirormitTY 
«of inflexible principles 4% ; 

on the fifteenth of June, he maintained, that the royal ſanction was indiſpenſably requiſite to authorize even . 
the denomination that the Aſſembly ſhould aſſume. * Can the authority of the monarch” —ſaid he“ ſlumber for an 
1 ant; Muſt not he concur in your decree, were it only for the purpoſe of being bound by it > And Pould it, in 
«violation of every principle, be denied, that his ſanclian is neceſſary to render obligatory EVERY EXTERNAL ACT OF THIS As- 
4 N, would he grant it to thoſe ſubſequent decrees, the impoſſibility of diſpenſing with which is univerſally 
« allowed, when they ſhall flow from a ſpecies of conſtitution which he will not acknowledge? = 


On the ſitting of the ſixteenth of July, when diſputing with M. Mounier on the ſubject of the influence which 
he wiſhed to give to the Aſſembly in the choice of miniſters, he placed the Aﬀembly above the king, and inveſted it 
with ſovereign power. 4 You forget“ —ſaid he —“ that it is with the soverzIGN you are diſputing the controul 
« over miniſters; you forget, that we, who are the. RREsENTATIVES of the -SovsREIGN, we, before whim ALL 
% POWERS are ſuſpended and even thoſe of THE CHlgs of the nation, when be does not accord with us, &c.” Here, then, he 
would ſuffer the authority of the monarch to ſlumber, Yet in the addreſs, drawn up by him, on the removal of the 
troops, he had ſaid You have called us together to fix, in concert with you, the conſtitution.” 

On the nineteenth of Auguſt he complained, that © The decrees of the fourth had not paid ſufficient 1ſpe# to property; “ 
—yet he now aſked-—* in That inflance the decrees of the ſaurth attacked property“. On the ſerenth of Auguſt he ſaid— 
«It will be ſeen whether I am not acquainted with the extent of the royal prerogative; and I defy the moſt re- 
e ſpectable of my colleagues to carry that religious reſpe& which is due to it farther than I.” But in September, 


he maintained, that the decrees of the fourth of Auguſt had no need of the royal ſanction. Theſe decrees, how- 
ever, were certainly EXTERNAL ACTS of the Aﬀembly } 


* 


ceived 
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ceived of a project for carrying off the king; at another, of a deſign formed by the Paris 
militia to fix their quarters at Verſailles. 


The moſt atrocious accuſations were preferred by each party againſt the other. The 
nobles and clergy were every day charged with new conſpiracies againſt the Revolution; 
and each embelliſhed with appropriate circumſtances of alarm and horror. It was ſe- 
riouſly aflerted, and with ſuch a degree of confidence, as if the writer had himſelf ſeen 
It, that a ſubſcription was ſecretly opened for the murder of all good citizens; and that 
prieſts and nobles were the ſubſcribers to this bloody inſtrument of proſcription. It was 
farther ſaid, that a reſolution had been formed once 'more to inveſt Paris and Verſailles 
with an army; to diſſolve, ſword in hand, the National Aſſembly; and to kindle, in every 
part of the empire, the flames of civil war. On the other fide, a charge was openly 
laid, by men of eminence and character, who offered to ſtand forth in ſupport of it, that 
the violent republicans were reſolved, at the hazard of murder and civil war, to compel 
the king and the National Aſſembly to reſide within the walls of Paris, and thus render 

both, and through them the whole nation, ſubſervient to the influence, and inſtrumental 
to the caprice, of that turbulent and ſeditious capital 55. 


The rebellious French enards, who had deſerted and fought againſt their ſovereign, 
and who were now in the actual pay of the city of Paris, under the denomination of 
center companies, were ſeized with a moſt unaccountable fit of ambition ( unleſs their 
preſent anxiety may be aſcribed to the ſame motives that influenced their former diſloyal - 
ty } to have again the honour of attending and guarding the king's perſon, which they 
claimed as an undoubted right, and even talked of marching to Verſailles to enforce their 
claim. Saint Huruge, who had been lately releaſed from confinement, was the chief in- 
ſtigator and promoter of this plan. It will be eaſily conceived, that, excluſive of the 
apparent danger of entruſting the king's perſon in ſuch hands, nothing could be more 
perſonally odious or mortifying to him, than to be compelled to endure the ſight and at- 
tendance of men, who had already ſo ſhamefully broken their oaths, and violated all the 
bonds of military ſubordination, duty as ſoldiers, and loyalty as ſubjects. 


In this Rate of anarchy, when every act of atrocity was eaſy of accompliſhment ; 
when the moſt horrid licentiouſneſs prevailed at the very windows of his palace, and at 


the doors of the National Aſſembly ; the only . on which the king could 
rely, 


55 It is needleſs to ſay which party had taken tub for the baſis of its aſſertions. No attempt was ever made to 
execute the projects aſcribed to the firſt; while all — phe vs ae 
realized. 

$$ One . trocious act, of which the annals of hiſtory can furniſh no example, was committed at Verſailles, at this 
period. A parricide, who had been ſentenced to die, was reſcued at the ſcaffold, and carried off in triumph, by the 

People, 


18 
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rely, in cafe of any ſudden incurſion from Paris, or of any ſudden attack from the rab- 
ble of Verſailles, (who were only ſecond to their brethren in the capital in all acts of 
violence and cruelty ) reſted in his Gardes-du-Corps, a regiment formed upon the ſame: 
principles with the ancient Englifh life-guards, being compoſed entirely of gentlemen ; 
vpon which account they were particularly deteſted by the people. He was likewiſe at- 
tended by the national guards of Verſailles, who had placed themſelves, for that jur- 
poſe, under the command of count d'Eſtaing ; but their principles were known to be too 
deeſ ly infected by thoſe of the community to which they belonged, to warrant the 
ſmalleſt confidence being placed in their protection. DYEſtaing had received ſome letters 
from La Fayette, apprizing him of ſome approaching danger; which letters the former 
communicated to the municipality of Verſailles, who had likewiſe been applied to on 
the ſame ſubjeA by the miniſter. The municipality, on this occaſion, conſnlted the 
military committee of the national guard, who demanded a reinforeement of regular 
troops, in order to protect the town from any ſudden violence; and the municipality 
accordingly conſented to the introduQtion of a fingle regiment, on condition that the 
officers and men ſhould take ſuch an oath as ſhould be preſcribed to them, and ſubject 
themſelves to the orders of the committee of the national guards, or, more properly, the 
town-militia—Garde- Bourgeoiſe. The regiment of Flanders, was, in conſequence, ſent 
for from Douays | g 


The arrival of theſe troops, though regarded with pleaſure by thoſe members of the 
National Aſſembly who were of opinion that public tranquillity was eſſential to the 
preſervation of the freedom of debate, occaſioned as great a ferment at Paris and Ver- 
ſailles, as the arrival of a powerful foreign invading army would have done. The uſual 
baggage, ſtores, and field pieces of a regiment, were immediately ſwelled into maga- 
zines of warlike ſtores, and trains of artillery. All the orators of the Palais-Royal. 
were ſet to work, and ſeemed inſpired with new vigour in their ſucceſsful eſſotts to in- 
flame the minds of the people; affuring, them, as a matter oi 1a&t of which they had 
direct knowledge, that the king intended to make his eſcape under the eſcort of this re- 
giment ; and ſtating, in dreadful colours, the conſequences which muſt neceſſarily take: 
place from the accompliſhment of this deſign. 


In the fitting of the twenty: firſt of September, the caunt de Mirabeau maintained— 
© That the executive power had a right to augment the military force wherever and 
« whenever the urgency of circumſtances ſeemed to require ſuch an augmentation; but 
that he ought immediately to give information of the fat to the legiſlative body. 
He moved, that the miniſter's letter, and the requiſition of the commander of the guards 


[ peeple, who called thernſelves the naT10n, and who, at the ſame ioftant, hung up an innocent woman, who ſtood 


> jo ſpectator.—Faiti relaciſi a la dernier inſurrect ion par M. Maunier, p. 1,-Memiire de M. le Ce de Lally-Tolendal, 
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of Verſailles ſhould be communicated to the National Aſſembly; but this motion was 


feebly ſupported, and finally rejected. 


On the twenty-eighth, it was propoſed by a member, to declare that the legiſlative power 


was veſted in the hands of the nation; when Mirabeau, finding this abſtrat propoſition 
oppoſed by a great number of perſons, exclaimed, with his wonted energy—* That all 
thoſe were traitors to the late who oppoſed the declaration.” — He was anſwered, however, by 


Mounier, who obſerved, that the declaration of rights had already conſecrated this im- 
portant truth, That the principle of all ſovereignty was veſted in the nation ;” that, 


in that ſenſe, not only the legiſlative power belonged to the nation, but all other powers 
whatever; the nation, being unable to exerciſe them, was obliged to delegate them all ; 
that, ſuch delegation being made, it beeame neceſſary to declare in whoſe hands they were 
veſted; and that it was evident the legiſlative power was veſted in the repreſentatives of 
the nation, conjointly with the monarch. A fact ſo ſimple and evident, it was natural 
to ſuppoſe, the moſt ignorant among them muſt have been aware of; it was received, 
however, as a zew obſervation, or, rather, as a new diſcovery, which, as ſuch, (for as le- 
-giſlators they ſeem ſtill to have retained that attachment for novelty which had ever dif- 
_ *tinguiſhed them as Frenchmen) was permitted to operate in rejection of the propoſition of 


Bouche ; but another propoſition, almoſt equally abſurd, and tending, in a certain de- 


-gree, to anſwer the ſame purpoſe, by obſcuring a queſtion that could not be rendered too 


plain, viz. what was the nature and extent of the authority of the crown? was 
adopted by acclamation: it was this—to declare that the legiflative power is veſted in the 
National Aſſembly, by whom it is exerciſed in the manner hereafter ſpecified. 


The election of Mounier to the preſident's chair afforded another example of the 


freedom which prevailed in the National Aſſembly ; his nomination was repreſented, by 


the popular faction, as the work of the ari/tocracy, though moſt of the clergy and nobi- 
lity were not preſent at the time he was choſen. The ſame manceuvres which had been 
exerted with ſucceſs on the election of Thouret, were now renewed to prevent Mounier 
from accepting the honour conferred on him; and the factious openly boaſted that a 
glorious fall was prepared for him; defiring the laſt preſident, M. de Clermont-Tonnerre, 
not to abſent himſelf, for his preſence would very ſoon be requiſite, in order to reſume 
the ſtation he had juſt quitted. But Mounier poſſeſſed too much fortitude to be deterred, 


by the threats of his enemies, from the diſcharge of his duty; he accordingly took the 


chair, and, during a moſt critical period, conducted himſelf with equal firmneſs and 
9 


We have already obſerved, that the partiſans and promoter of anarchy experienced the 
moſt lively alarms at the arrival of the regiment of Flanders. Every attempt had been 


made to prejudice the people againſt the — and people openly exclaimed, in the 
ſtreets 
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ſtreets of Verſailles, that it was a diſgrace to the inhabitants to permit the introduction 
of ſtrangers into the town . Paris even thought that ſhe had a right to complain of 


this augmentation of the military force. 


The day, however, on which the troops arrived, paſſed without any diſturbance : the 
members of the municipality, many of. the Gardes-du-Corps, and the officers of the mi- 
litia of Verſailles, went forth to meet them; they took the oath required of them in 
preſence of an immenſe crowd of people; yet in different parts of the crowd mur- 
murs of diſcontent were heard to iſſue from perſons, who were, doubtleſs, poſted there 
for the purpoſe of exciting a tumult ; and the conduct of the municipality was cenſured 


in terms of extreme ſeverity. 


Thoſe who. diſapproved of the arrival of this regiment ſoon adopted the reſolution to 
employ the ſame means of promoting a ſpirit of defection among the men, which had 
been ſo ſucceſsfully exerted with many other regiments. In conſequence of this patriotic 
determination, numerous detachments of thoſe zealous and indefatigable ſupporters of 
Pariſian liberty, the women of pleaſure, were diſpatched to Verſailles, in order to make 
converts, and eſtabliſh their influence among the new-comers; one of their principal 
objects being to embroil the private ſoldiers and their officers, by continually leading the 
former into thoſe petty neglects of duty, which, though apparently trivial in them- 
ſelves, are ſo totally ſubverſive of all military diſcipline and order, that no relaxation of 
them can be admitted in any army. Sums of money were alſo diſtributed, by perſons 
unknown, among the men“, ſeveral of whom began to evince ſymptoms of diſaffection, 
and to wear the three-coloured cockade, which was for them the ſignal of inſubordination 
and deſertion. All good citizens were ſeriouſly alarmed at theſe proceedings ; and the 
Gardes-du-Corps, in particular, entertained the moſt lively apprehenſions. 


The following picture of the ſtate of public affairs, at this critical period, is delineated 
by Rabaud de Saint Etienne. Paris“ —he ſays— was a prey to all the miſeries of fa · 
* mine, even in the midſt of abundance; bread was dear, and of a bad quality; the in- 
« habitants were knocking at the doors of the bakers, in order to obtain relief; it ſeem- 
« ed that, meaſures had been taken to exaſperate the people againſt the new popular 
« powers; and perſons, evidently paid for creating diſturbances, beſieged the ſhops of the 
„ bakers, carried away the bread, threw it into the river, and returned for the purpoſe 
of renewing this practice. The provinces, affrighted by a circulated whiſper of the ap- 
% proaching flight of the king, and of a counter- revolution; and the party which de- 
« ſired it, already vaunted of it loudly, and with that overweening confidence which it 
„ hath ſhewn upon every new confpiracy. At length, the alarmed capital ſaw no other 
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« means of terminating its fears, both for France and for the deputies, than by poſſeſ- 
„ ſing the National Aſſembly and the king within her walls, where a hundred thouſand 


« arms were ready to defend them; where fix hundred thouſand perſons were continual- 
% ly on the watch againſt conſpiracies.” 


It is almoſt ſuperfluous to obſerve, that the aſſertions and repreſentations of Rabaud, 
and, eſpecially, his inferences, ſhould always be taken with ſomething more than, cum 
GRANO ſalis: in the peruſal of this account—admitting it to be juſt and true one queſ- 
tion ſhould never be loſt fight of—In whoſe hands was the government of Paris at that 
time placed? and, as derived from the fame, Who were the perſons employed to provide 
the capital with corn? and, if they did not fulfil their duty,—which they certainly did, 

as to that point—why were they not removed? Ohe fact isnotorious, that the king had, 
at this period, no more real authority over the city of Paris than over the city of Rome. 
It might have been ſuppoſed, that the rabble, in that ſeaſon of famine, would have been 
much more profitably employed along the Seine, in angling for the loaves which, Rabaud 
tells us, were thrown into the river, than inraiſing uſeleſs riots in the ſtreets, and about 
the bakers' ſhops. It will be a matter of ſurprize to fome, that of the fix hundred thou- 
ſand pair of jealous and ſuſpicious eyes, which were ever watching conſpiracies in Paris, 
they ſhould all look ſo directly one way, as never to take a view of the banks of the 
river, nor of the paſſages leading thereto ;z and that neither chance nor fortune ſhould ſo 
far befriend them, as to enable them in a ſingle inſtance to detect any of that atrocious 
gang of conſpirators, who thus wantonly robbed them of the means of ſubfiſtance and 
life.—But it will preſently be ſeen that Rabaud's account is not /tri#1y correct. | 


The Gardes-du-Corps, daily apprized of freſh threats againſt the ſafety of the king 
and the royal family, obliged to paſs almoſt every night in a ſtate of readineſs to mount 
their horſes at the- firſt ſignal, had adopted the gallant reſolution of defending them to 
the laſt; they were anxious alſo to ſecure to the king ſome farther defence than what 
could be derived from their own perſonal exertions, and they relied on the ſupport of the 
regiment of Flanders. The Gardes-du-Corps were not enemies to liberty, though art- 
fully repreſented as ſuch by intereſted and defigning'men 5. They had given proofs of their 
patriotiſm, on the day when the king delivered to the Aﬀembly his plan of reform ; 
and they ſpontaneouſly offered a guard of honour to the Aſſembly, when they ſent their 
firſt deputation to Paris. What more particularly inſpired them with-an ardent deſire to 
give the king freſh proofs of their zeal, was the reproach caſt upon them by many per- 
ſons, of having profited by the circumſtances of the times to apply to his majeſty for ſome 
changes in their diſcipline. In the hope of attaching the regiment of Flanders and the 
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militia of Verſailles to the perſon of the king“, they gave an entertainment, on the 
firſt of October, in the opera-houſe belonging to the palace, to the officers of either 
corps. Towards the concluſion of the repaſt, the grenadiers and part of the chaſſeurs of 
the regiment of Flanders entered the room. The glaſs circulated briſkly ; and the 
health of the king, the queen, and the royal family, was drunk“. 


One of the ladies of the court, who, from a neighbouring apartment, had witneſſed 
the gaiety of the ſcene, conceiving it might amuſe the young dauphin, haſtened to the 
queen, and requeſted permiſſion to take him to the room. The queen, however, appear- 
ing to labour under a depreſſion of ſpirits, was adviſed by the attendant to accompany the 
dauphin herſelf: ſhe heſitated for ſome time; but the king, juſt arriving from the chace, . 
and conſenting to her propoſition. of accompanying her, they all repaired to this ſcene 
of feſtivity *. 


The extravagance of joy, occaſioned by the unexpected appearance of theſe illuſtrious 
viſitors, in men, who had, already, in a moment of generous enthuſiaſm, repeated the. 


60 In the account of theſe tranſactions, I have, chiefly, followed the authority of M. Mounier, who was at that 
time preſident of the National Aſſembly; whoſe character was ever irreproachable; whoſe veracity no one has 
dared to impeach ; and whoſe opportunities of information will ſcarcely, it is preſumed, be called in queſtion, As 
far, therefore, as his authority goes, either on matters which came within his own perſonal cognizance, or on thoſe - 
for the truth of which he pledges himſelf, I conceive it to be irrefragable, 


The entertainment given to the military at Verſailles, about which ſo much has been ſaid, is of itſelf a circum- 
ſtance ſo trivial and inſignificant, as ſcarcely to juſtify hiſtorical notice; but the events for which it was made the 
pretext has rendered it an object of ſome conſequence, and calls fer ſome remarks on the ſubjet.—By ſome, it has 
been ſaid, that it was the uſual etiquette in the ſervice, for the officers in garriſon to entertain the new- 
comers upon being joined by ſtrangers. On the other hand, Rabaud has poſitively and unequivocally ſaid, 
« Certain it is, that this was the ff banquet which the king's guards, as à corps} had ever yet gwen“! (Englifh 
tranſlation, p. 121.) And the © Deux Amis de la Liberte,” (tom. iii. p. 264) alſo remark, that.it was the firſt entertain 
ment which the King's guards had ever given at Ferſailles —To this aſſertion, however, I am enabled, from my own 
perſonal experience, to give the moſt direct conttadiction; having been preſent at an entertainment given by the 
Gardes-du-Corps, as @ corps, in the very ſame place, the opera- houſe of the palace of Verſailles, in the year 1782, 
on the birth of the eldeſt ſon of Lewis the Sixteenth. Whether the Gardes-du-Corps were accuſtomed to give en- 
tertainments to regiments newly arrived, I cannot pretend to ſay; it was ſeldom that any troops were to be ſeen at 
Verſailles except thoſe immediately attached to the king; but the abb Sabatier aſſures us they were accuſtomed to 
give ſuck entertainments in all places where they were quartered ; and certain it is, that it was the general etiquette 
of the army, obſerved in all garriſon towns, for the regiments previouſly quartered in a place to entertain the new- 
comers. But whether the motive-of the entertainment was a compliance with eſtabliſhed cuſtom; or a deſire to 
- attach the gueſts to the king, ſo as to obtain for him their defence in the hour of danger, is a watter of very little 
conſequence; the object, in either caſe, was equally innocent and laudable, and the inference which Rabaud, and 
other writers of the ſame party, have thought proper to draw from it, is characteriſtic of the proceedings of a fac- 
tion, who were accuſtomed to make every thing bend, as it were, to their own ſyſtems, and to ſacrifice decency and 
truth to the accompliſhment of their own views, and to the ſupport of their own arguments. 
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moſt ſolemn aſſurances of devotion and fidelity to the perſon of their ſovereign, may be 
more eaſily conceived than deſcribed. The whole company appeared to be irreſiſtibly 
impreſſed with one general ſentiment of loyalty; the bands of the different corps, who 
were ſtationed in the room, immediately ſtruek up the loyal, and hitherto popular, air, 
of O Richard! O mon Roi! L'Untvers t 'abandonne I which the company? —ſays 
Mounier—“ parodied, by going up in a body to the king's box, and accompanying him to his 
« apartment.” —* All theſe acts of military enthuſiaſm” —purſues the ſame writer 
4 Joubtleſs proceeded from a deſire to convince the king that they would defend him to 
« the utmoſt, in caſe he ſhould be attacked; for what probability was there that five 
© hundred life-guards, and a ſingle regiment, could have conceived the mad project of 
r en us to the r of deſpotiſm ?” | 


The banquet was continued during the greater part of the night, 1 ended, of courſe, 
in the intoxication of the company. It is ſaid, on one ſide, that after repeated libations 
to the royal family, ſome popular toaſt, propoſed by an officer of the militia of Ver- 
 Lailles, was rejected with contempt. The Gardes-du-Corps having never quitted the 
old white cockade, ſome of the military preſent, who had been perſuaded to adopt the 
ri-coloured cockade of the Pariſians, now determined to lay it aſide; and the ladies of 
the court ſupplied them with white ones, as faſt as they could make, or procure them to 
be made. It was added, by the patriotic party—and the aſſertion had a prodigious effect in 
inflaming the populace - that the Pariſian cockade had been torn, trampled upon, and treat- 
ed with every mark of contempt which folly or outrage could inſpire. But this was one of 
"thoſe numerous calumaies which were now propagated, on every occaſion in which 
the court were any way concerned; the charge being abſolutely refuted by the ſolemn 
teſtimony, on oath, of all or moſt of the officers who were that night preſent ©. 


The circumſtances attending this entertainment excited great murmurs: many perſons 
condemned them as imprudent, and ſome attached to the conduct of the gueſts a degree 
of criminality which certainly did not belong to it. Such, however, as deemed it repre- 
Henſible, might have engaged the National Aſſembly to requeſt the king to iſſue orders 


o M. Mounier ſays— It is very true, that, in the hope of bringing back the ſoldiers to their duty, and of pre- 
« yenting them from adopting a colour which ſerved them as a ſignal for deſertion, the officers exclaimed==F;ve /a 
6% Cocade blanche /——It is well known that white has always been the colour of the French troops. Ribbands and 
« handkerchiefs were converted into cockades ; but, after the moſt ftrict invefligation, I am enabled to aſſert, that the Pari- 
« fan coc lade was nat trampled upon, as the people have been induftriouſly taught to believe; and thag-no imprecation whatever was 
« uttered againſ the National Aſſembly. If ſome individuals had been raſh enough for this, it is certain that it would be 
« impoſiible to aſcribe it to the Gardes-du-Corps, ſince it would not have taken place in a public company, and 
te ſince many of the perſons who were preſent would never have ſuffered it, had it been attempted, It is alſo impoſſi- 
<c ble not to know that this entertainment had not for its object any anti- civic deſign, (if I may be allowed the ex- 
« preſſion) ſince the city - militia were invited, and a great number of ſpectators of all ranks were admitted.“ (p. 9.) 


ſor 
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for preventing a renewal of the ſcene; and that precaution would certainly have ſuf- 
ficed to avert any evil conſequences which the moſt timid or ſuſpicious might have expect- 
ed it to produce. But the enemies of the public peace wiſhed to ntake this tranſac- 
tion, innocent in itſelf, a pretext for the accompliſhment of an iniquitous and deep- 
laid plan. 


During the ſeſſions of the firſt, ſecond, and third of October, no member of the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ſaid a ſingle word of the entertamment. On the ſecond, Mounier, as 
preſident of the Aſſembly, went to the palace, and preſented the declaration of rights, 
and ſuch articles of the conſtitution as had been already paſſe:l, for the king's ſanction; 
and his majeſty told him, that he would communicate his intentions to the National 
Aſſembly with all poſſible expedition. —It is highly important to remark here, that the 
king's intentions were not known till the Monday following, the fifth of October, about 
ten in the morning. 


Meantime, the rage of the Parifian populace, at the account of this ill-fated banquet, 
loaded with all the additional circumſtances which malice and invention could ſupply, 
exceeded all deſcription. They immediately charged the queen with being at the head 
of a conſpiracy for carrying off the king; and exciting a civil war; and they repreſented 
this affair at Verſailles as the opening of the plot: they ſaid it was too manifeſt to ad- 
mit of a queſtion ; and the contempt ſhewn for the national cockade, with the refuſal to 
drink proſperity to the nation, were to be conſidered as a declaration of war; that it 
was time to terminate at once all theſe inquietudes; and that, as ſome were deſirous of 
carrying off the king to place him at the head of a party, they had no other courſe to 
take, than to be before hand with them, by ſecuring his perſon in the capital. 


The famine which preſſed ſo ſorely upon fo vaſt a multitude, would, in itſelf, indepen- 
dent of all political conſiderations, have been ſufficient to diſpoſe a much more tempe- 
rate and better condi: ioned people to outrage and violence; and of this the Orleans fac- 
tion, by whom the plan of that famine appears, beyond all doubt, to have been contrived 
and executed, were fully aware. It has been pretended by many, that, in the year 1789, 
a real.ſcarcity prevailed at Paris; but the truth is, that under the reign of Lewis the 
Sixteenth, that is, until the aſſaſſination of the provoſt of the merchants, Paris had been 
always amply ſupplied with proviſions: the old government might even have been re- 
proached with its predilection and profuſion towards the capital, whoſe inhabitants al- 
ways had their bread at a much cheaper rate than it was ſold at in the provinces, and al- 
ways at the expence of the royal treaſury ®*. The cries of the Pariſians were never 
treated with contempt ; and the miniſtry only turned a deaf ear to the complaints of the 
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provincials ; for the moſt hungry mouths are not always the moſt formidable. And 
ſince Paris, transformed into a republic, had taken the reins of government into its own 
hands, there was no kind of miſchief or violence which the patriotiſm of her officers 


had not exerted—and ſucceſsfully too—for procuring an ample ſtock of proviſions, 


At this epoch, the emigration of thoſe whom the populace termed ar:ftocrates, had 
been ſo conſiderable, that the daily conſumption of Paris was ſuddenly reduced to 
eleven or twelve hundred ſacks os, and it has fince been dempnſtrated and acknowledged, 
that the Halle where the corn by flour were fold—was conſtantly overſtocked. This 
abundance, it was conceived, might proye fatal to the ſchemes of the Orleans faction; ; 
but gold, which is generally uſed to procure corn, was, in this inſtance, employed to 


mae it diſappear. Although the ſupply of Paris did not exceed twelve hundred ſacks, 


the bakers daily diſtributed from eighteen hundred to two thouſand five hundred per 
day s. Yet, notwithſtanding this exceſs, their houſes were ingeſſantly beſieged from 
morning to night, by the poorer ſort of people, who loudly complained of a famine. At 
the ſame time, it was no uncomman thing to meet ſome of the working-people, who 
had ſuddenly quitted their uſual occupations, exclaiming, 6 thy need we work ? Our 
& father d Orleans provides us with food 1,” Thus the gold of this prince produced, at 
his pleaſure, two phenomena of a very different .nature—want and plenty ; but thiz 
double means, powerful as it was, was ſtill leſs effectual than the conduct of certain ruf- 
Sans, who cut open the ſacks, and ſcattered the flour in the ſtreefs. In ſhort, as if theſe 
manceuvres were {till too tardy in producing the deſired effect, the corn was accuſed of a 
vice that it did not poſſeſs ; and, as a puniſhment for its abundance, which thwarted the 
projects of the cabal, and tended to ſilence the murmurs of the populace, a report was in- 
duſtriouſly ſpread, that it was of a bad quality. The conſequence of ſuch a report, to 
procure credit-to which every art was exerted, was the aſſemblage of a mob about the 
Halle, who threw two thouſand ſacks of flour into the Seine. Perſons of irrepraach- 
able character and undoubted yeracitys who taſted the flour, affirmed that it was of the 


beſt quality“ . 


At that time there was ſuch a plenty that bread was publickly ſold, in the ſuburb of 
Saint Anthony, at tro .us, and even at one ſol the pound. The municipal officers at the 
Hotel · de-Ville were apprized of this fact, and, at the ſame time, received information 
that money was diſtributed (on the fourth of October) both in that quarter, and in the 
f uburb of Saint Marcel. The municipality aſſembled in tumultuous haſte, and after deli- 
berating ti till four in the morning, decreed that a reinforcement of five hundred men ſhould 
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be ſtationed at the town-houſe that day, to prevent a riot; but at ſeveri in the morning, 
when the town-houſe was forced and pillaged by the mob, there were not twenty men 
aſſembled there ; and yet the national guards; diſperſed in the ſtreets, were walking 
peaceably about, with loaves under their arms, and looked with an air of indifference at 


the crowd, by which the ſhops of the bakers were beſieged®?. 


On the morning of the fifth of October, the king ſent his anſwer to the National 
Aſſembly, on the ſubje& of the decrees which their preſident had, four days before, pre- 
ſented for his acceptance. He gave his aſſent to the conſtitutional articles, but on the po- 
ſitive condition, from which, he ſaid, he never would depart, that, by the general reſult 
of the deliberations of the Aſſembly, the executive power ſhould have its entire effect 
in the hands of the monarch. He obſerved, at the ſame time, that he had not found all 
thoſe articles equally perfect; but he had deemed it praiſe-wotthy in him to pay regard 
to the preſent wiſhes of the deputies of the nation, and to the alarming circumſtances 
which invited him, in the moſt imperious manner, to promote the ſpeedy re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of peace, order, and confidence, He acknowledged, that the declaration cf rights 
contained ſome excellent maxims, but that, being ſuſceptible of different interpreta- 
tions, it would be uſeleſs to ſanction them with his approbation, before the paſſing of 
thoſe laws which were to explain their meaning and fix their application, 


The king's anſwer was highly applauded by one part of the Aſſembly, while by the 
other it was conſidered as a juſt ſubject for the moſt violent indignation. His acceſſion 
to the decrees was termed a refuſal; his obſervations an offence. Mat does the execu- 
tive poꝛdber want ſaid the laſt—Does it become him to criticiſe our work ? If he muſt make 
obſervations, let him keep them to himſelf. If our conſtitution is not perfect, has not he been 
the cauſe of its imperfettion, by throwing perpetual obRacles in its way * One deputy ob- 
ſerved, that the king had made ſome regulation for the execution of one of their preced- 
ing decrees, and he was very much aſtoniſhed that any one ſhould preſume to make ſuch 
regulations while the Aſſembly were at Verſailles. Another exclaimed—#/at power is 
above our own At firſt they ſaid, that the Aſſembly was ſuperior to the legiſlative 
power, which was certainly true; the king and the National Aſſembly forming collec. 
tively the legiſlative power, were doubtleſs ſuperior to the king, exercifing individually 
.the executive power: but this aſſertion did not content them ; they added, that they 
were ſuperior to the legiſlative power, becauſe they were à conſtituting power. In ſhort, 
this intoxication of authority, joined to the knowledge they poſſeſſed of their own 
ſtrength, was carried to ſuch a height that they were enraged that the king's anſwer 
was not counter-ſigned by a miniſter who would have been reſponſible for it; and it 
was on this occaſion, that theſe memorable words were uttered—THE NATION MUST 


69 Journal Politique, tom. ii. p. 208. 
312 | HAVE | 
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HAVE VICTIMS “, words, which, when coupled with ſucceeding events, cannot fait to 
excite the moſt marked reprobation and horror. 


In the midſt of theſe diſcuſſions, M. Petion mentioned, for the firſt time, that military 
banquet, with regard to which. a profound ſilence had been obſerved during five ſeſſions, 
and which had been reſerved for that day. The ſame progreſſion, the ſame rapidity, was 
remarked in the imputations. At firſt, it was only ſtiled an orgie, perhaps deſerving the 
epithet indecent; it then became a poſitive crime againſt the country, and agaialt the ſove- 
reign ; and imprecations—it was athrmed—had been vomited ferth-againſt the National A 
ſembly, and againſt liberty”*. A brave officer, (M. Monſpey) obedient to the voice of 
honour, and anxious to avenge a corps in which. he had formerly ſerved, moved that the 
guilty ſhould be puniſhed, and challenged. Petion to ſign his denunciation, and lay it on 
the table. This gave riſe to a difplay of the moſt violent indignation on the demo- 
cratic ſide of the houſe, and. brought up Mirabeau, who, with the utmoſt fury in his 
Jooks and manner, exclaimed—* Declare that the king's perſon alone is ſacred, and I wilt 
«« bring forward the impeachment myſelf.” When he ſat down, he informed the peoplo 
near him, that the queen, and the duke de Guichkes, colonel of the Gardes-du-Corps, 
were the objects he had in view. Mirabeau, aware of the approach of the Pariſian 
army, only wiſhed. to. be urged; the mob in the gallery were numerous and violent, 
and if the queen had been impeached, the Brigands of the capital, finding, on their ar- 
rival, that princeſs. accuſed by a member of the legiſlative aſſembly, would have deemed 
that aſſaſſination juſtifiable in the eye of the law which hitherto they. had only been ſti- 
mulated to commit by the temptation of a bribe . Fortunately, the well- timed. exer · 
tions of Mounier, as preſident, who remarked, that he ſhould neither ſuffer any. inter- 
ruption of the order of the day, nor the introduction of reflections foreign from the 
point of diſcuſſion then before the Aſſembly, prevented: the agitation of a. queſtion, 
which, moſt probably, would have led to the maſſacre of the unfortunate queen, and 
reduced Mirabeau, at leaſt. for. that morning, to the neceſſity of being criminal. only 
in. intention. 


It was during tlie interval which occurred between the: preſentation of the conſtitu · 
tional decrees. for the acceptance of the king, and. the. receipt. of his majeſty's anſwer.by 


70 MEmoire du Comte de Lally-Tolendal, p. r 59, 160. 

71 It is worthy of remark, that the Gardes-du-Corps, at that very eutertainment, which was made the pretext 
for an attempt to exterminate- the royal family and themſelves, ſo far from offering an inſult to any one, adopted 
the laudable reſolution of maintaining the poor of Verſailles for a week. Tournal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 216. 

72 Faits relatifs a la derniere inſurrection, p. 11.—MEmoire: de M. de Lally-Tolendal, p. 160, 16::—Journal ' 
Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 22 5. 

73 Mirabeau obſerved the next day, in the Journal de Provence, of which he was the author; tha the perſon of the 
higheſt rank in the hi , next to the king, had taken unuſua 'familiarities (familiaritss peu communes) with the meanefi 
of the ſoldiers, Journal Politique, tom. ib p. 226» 
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the Aſſembly, that the Orleans faction were ſo buſily employed in-the diſtribution of. 
money, in the creation of want in the midſt of abundance, and in every other prepara» 
tion for exciting an inſurrection in the. ſuburbs of the capital, and in all thoſe places. 
where the populace were moſt accuſtomed to aſſemble '*%. The news of the entertain- 
ment at Verſailles, accompanied by all the embelliſhments that were neceſſary ta give it 
effect, was admirably calculated to operate on the minds of a mob thus previouſlly irri- 
tated and. inflamed. People were heard to exclaim in the ſtreet—*+* What indecent: 
« orgies The national coekade trodden under foot The Aſſembly curſed and threat- 
% ened !—Let us haſten to puniſh. this dreadful blaſphemy ; let us revenge the nation; 
« and bear off the king from the enemies. of the country!“ But theſe cries and mur- 
murs would, probably, have only produced ſimilar ſymptoms. of diſcontent in thoſe to- 
whom they were addreſſed, if the Orleans faction had not collected three or four hundred 
Poiſſardes "3, and ſome of the porters who attend the Halle dreſſed. like the Poiſſardes, 
and mingled with a number of ſtrange- looking figures, wearing long beards and pointed: 
caps, and armed with. pikes, loaded bludgeons, and other extraordinary. weapons ;—a ſpe- 
cies of ſavage that was now ſeen for the firſt time in the capital, aud that diſappeared: 
immediately aſter the buſineſs for which they had been ſummoned was terminated “. This 
motley and ferocious groupe ſoon contrived. to augment. their numbers, by preſſing ſome 
into their ſervice, and by courting à junction with. all the low proſtitutes that infeſted: 
the Rue Saint Honors, and the ſuburbs of Saint Anthony and Saint Marcel—the Saint 
Giles's and Rag-Fair of Paris, In ſhort all the lanes, allies, cellars, and garrets of theſe- _ 
celebrated diſtrits. are ſaid to have been completely ſtripped of their far inhabitants. — 
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The circumſtance of a great number of men, diſguiſcd in women's cloaths, being in- 
terſperſed in. the. ranks of this army, muſt be conſidered as a kind of concurrent teſti- 
mony that this ſcheme was preconcerted, and that the cabal had more prudence than to- 
truſt the buſineſs entirely to the conduct of theſe heroines, It is, indeed, ſaid, that ſeveral: 
of the militia of Verſailles were diſtinguiſhed among them. Yet this ſtrange aſſem- 
blage is deſcribed. by Rabaud as compoſed of mothers frantic with deſpair through the 
dreadful. circumſtance of not having bread to give to their famiſhed children! 


74 Theſe efforts were ſtrenuouſly ſeconded by the republican party, though they ated on very different 
grounds, 

75 The women who went from Paris to Verſailles, on this occaſion, have always been diſtinguiſhed by the ap- 
pellation of Poiſſardes, which properly applies only to the women who ſell fiſh and fruit in the ſtreets and. Halles of 
the capital. But theſe laſt, ſo far from joining the falſe Poiſſardes, as they have been termed, in the preſent inſtance, 
who endeavoured to force them to accompany them to Verſailles, applied to the Corps-de-Garde at the Pont Saint 
Euftache for military aſſiſtance to repel theſe furies; and, after the king's arrival at the Tuilleries, they ſent a depu- 
tation thither, on the morning of. the ſeventh of October, to preſent a requeſt to the. king and queen, demanding 
Juſtice on the authors of the horrid calumny which repreſented them as accomplices in the violence ccmmitted on 
their, majeſties, the preceding day. Fournal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 219, 220. Note. 

7% Journal Politique, tom. ii, p. 219. 77 Idem, ibid. p. 220. 


[1787. 
Bread was, at firſt, indeed, the watch-word and the univerfal cry of theſe female ruffians; 
arms were, however, thought neceſſary, as affording more effectuaſ means for obtaining 
it, than mere ſupplication. They accordingly proceeded to the Hotel de Ville, or tow 11s 
houſe, which they fore d, at ſeven o'clock in the morning of the h'th of October, and 
plundered ; they gave an early ſpecimen of their courage in paſſing thither, by making 
their way boldly through ſeveral battalions of Pariſian guards, who were drawn op 
armed in the open ſpace be ore that building, Having met, on the Nairs of the town. 
houſe, an unfortunate eccleſiaſtic, they, as an eſſay in the buſineis of death, imme ſiately 
hung him up by the neck Some of their male followers, whether it was throug tft 
mercy, or by way of varying the paſtime, cut the prieft down before he was quite dead, 
and then ſo effectually kicked and toſſed his carcaſe about, that, in a ſhort time, he fully 
recovered his ſenſibility, and was, moſt unexpectedly, permitted to get home as he could. 
After plundering the Hotel de Ville, ſeizing the magazine of arms, colleCting the artil. 
lery together, and forcing open the priſons with tumult indeſcribable, this hermaphrodite 
army as it has been aptly termed—ſet out for Verſailles, the cannon being dragged be- 
hind as a rear - guard. They had been previoully Joined by a great number of workmen, 
and had compelied every woman they met, cf whatever rank or age, to accompany them, 
One Maillard, in the proper garb and character of a man, appeared now as their leader; 
on whom Rabaud beſtows high praiſe for the diſcipline, order, and government which be 
eſtabliſhed among them; as they paſſed, however, between the Seine and the terrace of 
the Tuilleries, they overtook a life-guard on horſeback, and called out to him. As you 
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are going to < er ſailtes, tell the queen that we ſhall ſoon be there to cut off her head 75.“ 


A ſecond army of Amazons was preparing to follow the "ry who were, with muck 


difficulty, diſperſed by La Fayette, the national guards telling their general, that they 


could not fire upon, nor uſe any force againſt, their fellow citizens, who were aſking for 
bread. At the ſame time, the rage for going to Vetſailles, which had been induſtrioufly 
fomented among the people, was new become general, and ſo ſtrongly infected the na- 
tional troops, that they contniaν their officers to lead them thither 9, Upon this oc- 


caſion ſome of the grenadiers told La Fayette without reſerve, that under anding the king 


was an ideot, there was n doubt but matters would go on much better by the appointment of a 
council of regency. As this was not only the peculiar language and doctrine of Mirabeau, 
and. of thoſe other leaders of the cabal who were initiated in its moſt ſecret myſteries, 


but as it was publickly known that the eſtabliſhment of a council of regency was the 


7s Journal Politique, dec. p. 223. 

70 Nothing better could be expected from troops / conſtituted, and fo diſciplined, We are told that when La 
Fayette was at the head of theſe guards, he always invited them to turn to the right, and ſpplicated them to turn 
to the left, &c.—One day, an officer preſſing one of the ſoldiers to quicken his pace, the latter replied “ Faith, 
44 Ke the laft ſhoes * made for me are too _ ln fact, the captain Was A 33 Politique, &. 


tom. i. p. 158. 
moſt 
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moſt immediate object of their ambition, none could be at a loſs to determine from what 
ſource the 8 had « derived this idea, | 


La Fayette, who ſeemed aſtoniſhed at even the idea of offering any violence to the 
king's perſon, or impoſing any reſtraint .upon his inclination with reſpe& to reſidence, 
endeavoured to allay this fermentation, and temporized with the troops as long as poſſi- 
ble; hut they becoming every inſtant more outrageous, and, at length, directing their 
threats againſt himſelf, he and his principal officers, under an immediate apprehenſion for 
their lives, ſubmitted to comply with the demands of the ſoldiery; but, in order to give 
ſome ſemblance of legality to his proceedings, which, indeed, ſtood in great necd of juſti- 
fication, he firſt required and obtained an order from the mayor and 3 of Paris, by 
which he was enjoined, in compliance with the will ef the people, to repair to Verſailles *®, 
This being done, he began his march from Paris, at the head of an army of eighteen or 
twenty thouſand men, accompanied by its 2 and with. ny diſplay of military 
pomp and parade, about four o'clock in the afternoon ** 


Rabaud obſerves—** No pencil can depict the frantic joy of Paris, on beholding her 


4 militia march, with the intention of ſeeking and bringing away the king. The ca- 


« pital was aſſured that her diſtreſs would, at length, be terminated.” - But another pen 
Ras finiſhed the picture by obſerving, that ** No ſooner had the Pariſians loſt fight of the 
« flying colours, and ceaſed to hear the ſound of the drums, than their acclamations were 
« ſucceeded by a diſmal ſilence, and the loud burſts of joy gave place to a gloomy 
« ſorrow **,"? 


While theſe tranſsQions paſſed at Paris, the motley 1 of Poiſſardes and their aſſo- 
giates, who had left the capital in the morning, continued their march to Verſailles, 
which was marked by ſuch circumſtances of outrage, ſuch brutality, ſuch groſs obſceuity 
of language, and ſuch horrid and profane curſes, oaths, and imprecations, as were with- 
out example in any country that had the ſmalleſt pretenſions to civilization: it is 


0 La Fayette now found the ill effects of his irreſolution or miſconduft—whichever it was—in not oppoſing, 
with the vigour which became his character and ſtation, the aſlaſſination of Foulon and Berthier. Had he exerted 
himſelf on that occaſion with proper energy, he would either have fallen nobly, in the diſcharge of his duty, or 
have impoſed a perpetual reſtraint upon the ferocity of the people. As it was, the populace aſcribed his for- 
dearance to weakneſs; and having once imbibed that idea, nothing could preyent them from acting accordingly. 

It has been obſerved, and not unjuſtly, that it was La Fayerte's duty, inſtead of aſking the council for an order 
to repair to Verſailles, to require them to concert meaſures ſor diſperſing the mob, (by whom he had been firſt 
threatened) which might have been eaſily done, with the aſſiſtance of the ſoldiers, who were then maſters of the 
ſquare in which the town-houſe is ſituated ; and, if the army had refuſed to obey him, he would have had an excel» 

ent Oy for 12 the command of that undiſciplined militia. 
87 Journal Politique, &c. &c. tom. ii. p. 223. 
* Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, par Deux Amis de la Liberté, tom. iii. p. 395- 
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Laid, nor has the fact ever been contradicted, that they actually put to death, by hang. 
ing them, two unfortunate perſons whom they met on the road, and had afterwards the 
audacity to boaſt of the deed. They reached Verſailles about half paſt three in the 
afternoon. 


At that time, the king, who, as we have ſeen, had given his anſwer to the conſtitu- 
tional decrees, and to the declaration of rights, in the morning, was peaceably enjoying 
the diverſion of ſhooting at Meudon, little thinking, that the marquis de la Fayette was 
in motion with his patriotic army, for the purpoſe of carrying him off; that the Poiſ- 
ſardes and affaflins were already at the gates of his palace; and that the National Aſſem- 
bly were employed in ſearching for faults in his conduct, and in preparing to load him 
with inſults. Such was the ſituation of that unfortunate prince, that on the ſame day, 
and at the ſame hour, the patriotie army wiſhed to rob him of his liberty; the Poiſſardes 
and Brigands to murder his wife ; and the National Aſlembly to deſpoil him of hit 


crown *3, 


The Aſſembly were ſtill engaged in the debate on the fubject of the king's anſwer, in 
the courſe of which it was obſerved, that the king had been adviſed to ſuſpend his adhe- 
ence to the declaration of rights, as if the rights of man were not anterior to thoſe of 
monarchs, and independent of thrones; as if the right of nature** ſtood in need of the 

ſanCtion 


33 Journal Politique, c. tom. ii. p. 224- 

14 On the perpetual alluſion to the rights of nature, at this time ſo prevalent in the Aſſembly, and on the illuſ- 
tration of thofe and other rights, in their celebrated declaration, a contemporary writer has the following obſerva» 
tions They conſidered themſelves in their wooden houſe, as if placed in a ſecond Noah's ark, whence it ap- 

= peared to them that the earth belonged to the firſt occupier, and that they were at liberty to parcel it out among 
% 2 new race of men. They declared, then, in the face of the univerſe, that all men nre born and remain free ; that 
« one man could not be more than another man; and a hundred other diſcoveries of the fame kind, which they congra- 
4 tyulated themſelves upon having been the firſt to reveal.to the world; while they laughed, very philoſophically, at 
« the Engliſh, for not having had the ſenſe to begin in the ſame manner, with their Revolution of 1688. 

« But the joy of our deputies was of ſhort duration. The inhabitants of other countries-of Europe ſoon began 
© to. inquire into the nature of this new mode of conducting people by theories and metaphyſical. abſtractions; of 
.« deſpiſing all the knowledge that reſults from practice and experience; of cenfounding-man in an abſolute ſa- 
« vage ſtate, with man in a tate of ſociety; and natural independence with civil liberty. To ſay that all men ure 
« born and remain free, is to ſay, in fact, that tbey are born and remain naked, But men are born naked, and live cloathedy 
« as they are born independent, and live ſubject to laws. Cloaths, tis true, reſtrain, in a certain degree, the movements 
« of the body, but they afford it protection from external accidents; fo laws reſtrain the paſſions, but they defend 

ee honour, life, and fortune. Thus, to have rendered themſelves intelligible, they ſhould have diſtinguiſhed be- 
« twee liberty and independence: liberty conſi d in obeying the laws alone; but in this definition the word «bey 
4 js included, while independence conſiſts in living in the woods, without obeying laws, and without acknowledg- 
« ing any kind of reſtraint. 

The conduct, of the Aſſembly was, therefore, deemed alike ftrange and dangerous, in adopting the code of 
Ai the ſavages, and in collecting maxims favourable to egotiſm, and to all the paſſions that are hoſtile to ſociety. 

The negroes in our colonies, and the ſervants in our houſes, may, with 7he declaration of rights in their hands, expel 
4 us 
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ſanction of kings: that he had only been led to give his acceſſion to the conſtitutional 
articles, that his miniſters might cenſure them under his name: but how, ſaid the mem- 
bers who advanced theſe arguments, can the conſtitution be expoſed to the refuſal of the 
executive power, and to the cenſure of its agents? If that power owes its exiſtence to 
the conſtitution, what right can it have to refuſe the conſtitution ? Let us, at laſt, ſince 
they force us to it, tear off that myſterious veil, which, from reſpect for royalty, we 
ſuffer to conceal the bounds of its authority, and let us no longer ſuffer our condeſcen- 
dance to be abuſed for the purpoſe of violating the firſt rights of the people! No, we can 
no longer diſſemble as to the nature and extent of thoſe rights; the intereſt of the 
country which preſcribed it to us as a duty not openly to aſſert them, would render us 
criminal in conſenting to ſacrifice them, 


During the debate, ſome of the members informed the preſident that a conſiderable 
army had juſt arrived from Paris. This news being circulated in the Aſſembly, it was 
moved, that the preſident ſhould repair to the palace, and entreat the king to give his 
pure and unconditional acceptance to the declaration of rights, and the conſtitutional 
articles. It was now half paſt three in the afternoon, and the Aſſembly: was on the 
point ef adjourning, when the troop of Brigands and Poiſſardes arrived at Verſailles, 


The king, who had been apprized of the tumults in the capital, immediately quitted 
His diverſion, and haſtened back to the palace, which he reached about a quarter of an 
hour before the arrival of the aſſaſſins. The duke of Luxembourg, captain of tlie 
guards, aſked his majeſty if he had any orders togive, meaning with regard to the dif- 
. poſal of the troops; but the king replied, with a ſmile, ++ What becauſe the women are 
* coming ; you are joking, ſurely ?”— Meanwhile the formidable phalanx ſuddenly ap- 
peared in the avenue leading to Paris, attended by five pieces of cannon. It was then 
deemed prudent to ſend ſome dragoons to ſtop them in the avenue, and prevent them from 


advancing further; but the factious ſoldiers diſobeyed the commands of their officers, and 
ſuffered them all to paſs. 


After they had ſurmounted this trifling obſtacle, the Poiſſardes preſented themſelves 
at the door of the Aſſembly, and, inſiſting on being admitted to the bar, attempted to force 


« us from our inheritances. How could an aſſembly of legiſlators feign an ignorance of this truth, that 5 rights 
< of nature cannot, for a moment exiſt by the ſide of property * The very day when a man takes poſſeſſion of a 


< field by the labour he beſtows on it, he ceaſes to be in a ſtate of pure nature; his exiſtence, like that of his 


« neighbours, becomes marked by induſtry and dependence. But the National Aſſembly did not chuſe to remem- 
«© ber that the body politic is an artificial being which is indebted for nothing to nature; or that men are born un- 
equal, and that the law is the art of levelling natural inequalities.” —L Abe Sabatier. | 

85 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, tom. iii. p. 313, 314-—The patriotic party here ſpoke x'ain/y they proved 
chat, in their conception, the meeting of the States-General had effected a virtual annihilation of the monarchy, 
atotal diſſolution of the ſocial compact; that the monarch was reduced to a non-entity, and thæ he could not re- 
*xiſt until called into life and aRion by the creative power of the Aflembly !i! 
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the guard. The preſident, however, having commungcated their wiſhes to the Aſſembly, 
it was reſolved, by a majority, that they ſhould be admitted. A great number of them 
accordingly entered the hall, and placed themſelves, without ceremony, on the ſeats appro- 
priated to the uſe of the deputies, with whom they mingled. Maillard, and another 
man, who acted as his adjutant, were at the head of them. The latter told the Aſſem- 
bly, that, In the morning they had. found no bread at the bakers; that, in a fit of def. 
« pair, he, who had been a ſoldier in the French guards, was going to ring the alarm- 
„bell; but that he had been apprehended in the attempt, and was about to be hanged, 
« when the ladies who accompanied him ſaved his life.” —He added That they had 
« come to Verſailles to aſk for bread, and, at the ſame time, to enforce the puniſhment 
« of the Gardes-du-Corps, who had inſulted the patriotic cockade; that they were good 
% patriots; that they had forcibly ſeized all the black cockades which they had feen at 
& Paris and on the road.“ He then drew one out of his pocket, ſaying, that he would 
have the pleaſure of tearing it to pieces in preſence of the Aſſembly, which he imme- 
diately did. His companion then ſaid— FF: will force every body to wear the patriotic 
cockade.”” Theſe expreſſions having excited ſome murmurs of diſcontent, the man ex- 
claimed“ Say what you will, we are all brothers. The prefident replied, that no member 
of the Aſſembly was diſpoſed to deny that all men ought to conſider themſelves as 
brothers; that the murmurs were only occaſioned by his threats to force people to wear 
the cockade; that he had no right to force any body; and that he ought to ſpeak with 


reſpect tothe National Aﬀembly. 


The orator of the mob next ſaid-—* The ariſtocrates wiſh to make us periſh with 
& hunger: a note for two hundred livres was ſent this very day to a miller to engage 
« him to grind no more corn; on which condition he. was promiſed a weekly remittance 
eto the ſame amount.” A general cry of indignation burſt from the Aſſembly, and 
every part of the hall.reſounded with the exclamation of Name the man! The pre- 
fident alſo deſired that he would diſcover the criminal; aſſuring him that the moſt ex- 
emplary puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on him. The two orators, after ſome heſitation, 
. told the Aſſembly, that having met ſome ladies in a carriage, they-obliged them to alight ; 
and that, in order to obtain permiſſion to proceed, the ladies had told them that an ec- 
eleſiaſtie had denounced this crime to the Nationab Aſſembly **, «+ They ſay purſued the 
orators—** that it was the archbiſhop. of Paris.” All the. members however haſtened to 


inform him that the archbiſhop of Paris was incapable. of ſuch an act of atrocity “. 


In fact, one of the ecclefiaſtical deputies, in the courſe of his diſſertation on the king's anſwer, had al- 
luded to the circumſtance, but without adducing any proof in fupportof it, and without even mentioning. the 
#7 M. Mounier fays—* It is difficult to conceive by what means they (the faction) had fucceeded. in infpiring - 
« the people of Paris with ſuch an inveterate hatred of a prelate fo virtuous, ſo great a friend te the poor, and ſo 
ready to make any facrifice-in order to promote peace. It is known that he was the man who, to calm the popu-- 
* lar efferveſcence excited againſt the eccleſiaſtics, propoſed to.conſent to the ſuppreſſion of tithes ; be afterwards 
* offeredthe church plate.” 
The 
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The dialogue between the leaders of the mob and the preſident of the Aſſembly was 
Interrupted by the cries of the Poiſſardes, who, ſtanding up on the benches, all cried out, 
at the ſame time, for bread for themſelves and for the capital. The preſident told them, 
that the Aſſembly ſaw with concern the famine which afflicted the capital, and which 
proceeded from the obſtacles created for the purpoſe of preventing the circulation of 
grain ; that it had done every thing in its power to facilitate, by its decrees, the ſupply 
of the city of Paris with proviſions ; that the king had exerted his utmoſt efforts to en- 
force the execution of thoſe decrees; that new meaſures ſhould be deviſed for putting a 
Nop to the famine, which their ſtay at Verſailles would certainly not do; that they 
ought to. leave the Aſſembly to diſcuſs, with freedom, thoſe important points, and 
peaceably to return without committing any act of violence“. 
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This anſwer was not capable of ſatisfying them, and M. Mounier would doubtleſs 
have made them another, if he had known the true ſtate of affairs in the capital at that 
time; if he had known that there had always been plenty of flour at Paris, and that the 
Poiſſardes had been followed to Verſailles by ſeveral carts, loaded with bread, meat, and 
Brandy s. They all exclaimed—** That's not ſufficient ;” but entered into no fartherexplana- 
tion, and, ſoon after, joining m the deliberations of the members, they called out to one, 
* Speak, then deputy; to another, Hold your tongue, deputy ;” while their apoſtrophes were 
powerfully ſeconded by occaſional reports of eannon in the avenue, and all the members 
ſeemed to dread them, except Mirabeau, who having, of courſe, ſome particular grounds 
of ſecurity, ventured to addreſs them in a dictatorial and authoritative ſtile, aſking them 
what right they had to come and impoſe laws on the National Aſſembly *. 
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The Poiſſardes ſmiled at this mode of interrogation adopted by their Fiend; and the 
Aſſembly found itſelf reduced to a fituation replete with difficulties and diſgrace ; it was 
aware that the majority of its members were in the ſecret with regard to the army that 
was about to arrive; ſoine of the deputies had been heard to ſay He muſt go to Paris, 
that's the only place in which we ſhall be able to do any thing; others were ſeen to prompt 
the Poiſſardes, and ſuggeſt motions to them. At was known, alſo, that three hundred 
armed Pariſians had privately entered Verſailles, the evening before; and that, as the 
Brigands arrived, the inhabitants called out to them from their windows,. Welrome, 
gentlemen, we expected jon 


I be greater the difficulty attending ſuch a ſituation, the more courage and magnani- 
mity ſhould the National, Aſſembly have difplayed. But fear ſeems to have predomi- 
nated, and their [cowardice had all the effects of perfidy, They confirmed their decree 


3 Faits rehatiſs 4 la derniere inſurrection, p. 14. 
9 Journal Politique, 1e un. it, p. 239. 90 Idem, ibid. p. 2 30. 97 Idem, ibid. p. 237, 232. 
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on the nineteen articles of the conſtitution, and decided, that their preſident, at- 
tended by a deputation, ſhould inſtantancoufly repair to the palace, and fum- 
mon the king to accept the nineteen articles without delay; and, in order to add 
abſurdity to pride, they ordered the deputed members to exact of his majeſty a ſudden 
plenty for the city of Paris; as if the king, by ſigning that which reduced him to a 
nullity, and by an extorted acknowledgment that al} men were free, could avert the 
ſtorm that lowered over his head, and ſupply Paris with proviſtons. The conſtitution 
had nothing to do with the preſent proceedings; and the National Aſſembly knew, too 
well, that, under a pretence of aſking for bread, all the capital withed for was the pre. 


fence of the king *. 


The Poiſſardes no ſooner ſaw the preſi * and the other members of the deputation, 
leave the hall, than they ſurrounded them, and expreſſed their determination to go with 
them to the palace. Mounier had great difficulty in obtaining, by dint of entreaty, a 
promiſe that only fix of them would enter the royal apartments: a great number of 
them, however, attended him as an eſcort : he thus deſcribes their march from the hail 


to the palace. 


We were on foot, in the mud, and it rained very faſt. A conſiderable number of 
« the inhabitants of Verſailles lined, on either fide, the avenue that leads to the palace. 
« 'The Pariſian women were collected in various groupes, intermingled with a certain 
* number of men, moſtly clothed in rags, with ferocious looks, threatening geſtures, 
% and ſhouting, or rather howling, in a:moſt frightful manner. They were armed with 
4 guns, old pikes, axes, loaded-ſticks, and large poles, with the blades of knives or 
« ſwords fixed to the end. Small detachments of life-· guards acted as patroles, and gale 
«© loped through the ſtreets, amidſt the hiſſes and execrations of the mobs.“ 


92 Journal Politique, tom. ii. p. 233.—The- count de Lally Tolendal tells us, that he overheard a dialogue be- 
tween Mounier and Mirabeau, in the Aſſembly, which while. it inſpired him with the higheſt eſteem for the for- 
mer, gave him an idea, that a project had been formed for alarming the royal family, and thereby inducing them 
to fly from Verſailles. As the ſucceſs of ſuch a project would, in the opinion of Lally, have been attended with 
che moſt dreadfal conſequences, he immediately * to the palace, and iraparted his apprehenſions to the 
king.-Memoire, p. 162. 

The author of the Jona! Politique expreſſed his aſtoniſhment that Mounier ſhould have conſented to accompany 
the deputation to the king. In %s opinion Mounier ſhould have ſaid to the Aſſembly—“ Either the army is 
« marching, with your conſent, againſt the king; or elſe is marching againſt you and the King too; and, in either 
« caſe, it is my duty, either to remain in my place, or give in my diſmiffion.” There is no doubt, however, but 
that Mounier was actuated by the beſt poſſible motives, and that he.entertained ſtrong hopes of being able to avert 
the impending ſtorm. | ; 

93 During this time, the pieces of cannon which the Poifſardes had brought with them were ſtationed in the 
avenue leading to Paris, where all paſſengers were ſtopped, and this queſtion was put to them **Zres-vous de la nation ?* 
if they anſwered in the 9 which, of courſe, they were compelled to do, they were ſtationed to guard 


the guns. 
In 
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In order to render this picture more clear, it muſt be obſerved, that after as many of 1 
the Poiſſardes and Brigands as the hall could contain had entered the Aſſemhly, the re- 'F 
maining, and by much the greateſt, part had formed themſelves inio a column, and- { 
marched directly towards the palace; but they were ſtopped by a line of life: guards, fi 
drawn up in front of the firſt iron gate, and by a body of Swiſs guards, ſtationed in the 
Place-d'Armes. The order given to theſe troops was to prevent the entrance of the mob. 
into the palace, but not to fire. The populace of Verſailles, apprized of this circum-- 
ance, joined the Brigands, the workmen of the ſuburbs of Saint Anthony and Saint 
Mareel, and all the rabble who were inceſſantly arriving from Paris; and continued to- 
preſs more and more upon the avenues of the caſtle, The Gardes du- Corps were loaded. 
with threats and invectives, but hitherto the mob had not fired upon them. TI hey were: 
only employed in defending their poſts, and in diſperſing the too conſiderable bodies os. 
Brigands that occaſionally collected, and threatened to force the entrance into the pa- 
lace, The militia of Verſailles had hitherto remained ſpectators of the ſcene, and 
occupied different poſts, particularly on the fide of the barracks formerly allotted. to 
the French guards. | 
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« As we advanced“ -purſues Mounier—* we were joined by a part of the men who 
« were armed with pikes, axes, and ſticks, The ſtrange and numerous retinue by. 
© which we were now followed attracted the attention of the Gardes-du- Corps, who, 
« miſtaking us all for one of the popular groupes, rode up to us, and diſperſed us in the. | 
„% mud; and it will eaſily be conceived how great was the rage of our companions, who | 
«. conceived. their right to approach the king and queen was ſanctioned and confirmed by. 
« our preſence. We ſoon rallied, and advanced in this manner towards the palace. We 
© found the Gardes-du-Corps, a detachment of dragoons, the regiment of Flanders, the 
« Invalids, and the militia of Verſailles drawn up in the open place before it. Theſe 
©. troops knew. as, and received us with honour. We paſſed their lines, and they had 
great difficulty in preventing the croud that followed us from introducing themſelves. 
« into the palace. Inſtead of ſix women to whom I had promiſed admiſſion, I was forced 
© to admit twelve,” 


It was half paſt five in the evening when the preſident of the National Aſſembly, eſ- 
corted by fifteen deputies and twelve Poiſſardes, entered the king's apartment, and repre- 1 
ſented to his majeſty the calamities ( fabricated calamities) which afflicted the capital; | 
beſeeching him to procure all the affiſtance in his power for the diſtracted city of Paris. | 
The king deplored the misfortunes. of the times, and promiſed to adopt every poſſible mea- 
ſure for affording the required relief. The anxiety he diſplayed affected even the Poiſ— 
ſardes, one of whom is ſaid to have fainted in his preſence, 


Having diſcharged this part of his duty, the preſident entreated his majeſty to fix an 1 
hour, in the courſe of that day, if it were poſſible, for receiving another deputation ; and ! 


the. 1 


— 
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the king mentioned nine at night, While Lewis was engaged in converſation with one 
of the members of the council, Mounier embraced the opportunity to communicate to 
his miniſters the decree of the Aſſembly, by which he was inſtructed to demand a pure 
and ſimple acceptation of the conſtitutional articles, and of the declaration of rights, 
He repreſented, that at ſuch a time as the preſent, which might, every minute, be pro- 
ductive of freſh alarms, they ought to adviſe the king to avert the confuſion that would 
reſult from a ſecond deputation ; that being charged, as preſident, to obtain, without de- 
lay, his pure and ſimple acceptation, it would be imfoffible for him to defer the demand; 
that all heſitation muſt be attended with infinite danger; and that the ſmalleſt delay 
would be conſidered as a refuſal, and might re-kindle the rage of the Pariſians, to whom 
it would infallibly be imparted. He told the miniſters, that if the king would give the 
acceptation required, it ſhould be announced to the people as a great benefit, and might 


poſſibly _ their fury. 


Meanwhile, the Poiſſardes who had accompanied Mounier to the palace, had return- 
ed as ſoon as they had heard the king's anſwer, and ſeemed pleaſed with the reception 
they had experienced ; but their numerous companions who were waiting for them, re- 
ceived them very ill, threatened them with the lanthorn, and compelled them to go 
back to the palace, for the purpoſe of obtaining the king's ſignature to the promiſe he 
had given them. They accordingly went thither, and gained admiſſion, when M. de 
Saint Prieſt, miniſter of Paris, endeavoured to ſoothe them, by explaining to them all 
the meaſures which the king had adopted for ſupplying the capital with proviſions ; for 


the king and his miniſters were ſtill dupes to the artificial famines of the metropolis . 


No words could deſcribe, if the recital of ſuch a deſcription could even be endured, 
the extravagance of the ſcenes which the women exhibited at the National Aﬀembly, 
after the departure of the prefident for the palace. In proportion as they became in- 
toxicated, which they were by no means flow in doing, they overwhelmed the members 
with their vociferation and noiſe, and, at length, they mounted into and took poſſeſſion 
of the preſident's chair. Amidſt a thouſand confuſed voices, thoſe were with difficulty 
diſtinguiſhed who called for the ſuppreſſion of the Gardes du-Corps, the removal of the 
regiment of Flanders, and the deſtruction of the parliaments. The Aſſembly were pro- 
cecding to paſs a decree, with regard to the free circulation of grain, but the Poiſſardes 
reduced them to ſilence, and inſiſted en a great reduction of the price of bread, 


94 It was on this occafion that M. de Saint Prieſt was reported to have ſaid to the Poiſſardes “ Formerly you had 
4 but one ling, and then vou never wanted bread; now tha' you have twelve hundred ſovereigns, you muſt apply to them for 
4 bread.” But when Mirabeau, two days after, denounced the miniſter, for this ſpeech, to the Aﬀembly, M. de 
Saint Prieſt, whether from dread of the conſequences, or whether becauſe the fact was really ſo, denied having ut- 


tered:it, Fournal Politique, &C. 
meat, 
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meat, and candles 9, Such was the ſcene of confuſion, and ſuch the ſociety, in which 
the moſt awful and momentous buſmeſs that perhaps was ever tranſacted by any body of 
men, the eſtabliſhment of a new conſtitution in a vaſt country, which went to nothing 
leſs than to the total annihilation of the old, and of all its appendant rights, laws, and 
inſtitutions, which had been confirmed by the ſanction of untold ages, was completed 


and promulgated, 


Bat the tumults that by this time prevailed without were attended with more fatal 
—_— than the confuſion. which obtained within the Aſſembly. The Gardes- 
du- Corps, the Swiſs, and the regiment of Flanders had, as we have before obſerved, been 
ſtationed on the upper fide of the Place-d'Armes, where they impeded the progreſs, and 
ſuſtained the inſults and threats of the Poiſſardes, and their aſſociates diſguiſed in wo- 
men's apparel, as well as of the crowd of Pariſian workmen who kept puſhing againſt 


the gate of the firſt court. The Brigands, armed with pikes, and wearing pointed caps, 


remained behind as a corps- de- reſerve; being deſtined for an interior expedition, they had 
been cautioned not to expoſe themſelves too much on the Place d'Armes. 


The good underſtanding which prevailed between the town-militia of Verſailles and 
the Brigands, as well as the little reliance to be placed on the ſoldiers of the regiment of 


Flanders, ſoon became evident. It was about fix o'clock in the evening, when one of 


the ſoldiers of the Paris militia, who had accompanied the Poiſſardes, endeavoured to 


break the line of the Gardes-du- Corps, in order to penetrate into the firſt court. The 
guards, that they might not be reduced to the neceſſity of killing him, fuffered him to 
pierce their ranks, well knowing that the gate leading into the court was ſhut, Whew 
he arrived, however, at the gate, he attempted to kill the Swiſs centinel, by thraſting his 
ſabre between the bars, becauſe he refuſed to admit him. The marquis de Savonnieres, 
ſub-lieutenant of the Gardes-du-Corps, then rode up to him, and complained of this 
act of violence; when the ſoldier ſtruck at him with his ſabre, and cut his horſes? crup- 
per through. M. de Savonnieres returned this unprovoked attack by a few blows with 
the flat part of his ſabre ; on receiving which the ſoldier fell, pretending to be wounded. A 
centinel belonging to the city-militia of Verſailles immediately 32 his piece at 


the marquis, and broke his arm . 
This was the ſignal of the maſſacre. The marquis de Javonnieres rode into the middle 


95 Journal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 241.—Faits relatifs à la derniere inſurrection, p. 21. 

95 Journal Politique, tom. ii. p. 245.—Faits relatifs à 1a derniere inſurrection, par Mounier, p. 19, 18 — The 
truth of this account of the commencement of hoſtilities, given by M. Mounier, cannot be called in queſtion, It 
— needleſs to obſerve, that a very different account of the ſame infurreRion is given by thoſe ſhameful pro- 

gators of falſhood, Les Deux Amis de ja Liberth, and. repeated, on their authority, by the authors of the Engliſh 
hiſtory of the Revolution. 
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of his ſquadron, which, faithful to the orders of their ſovereign, preſerved their ranks, 
and never attempted to revenge their wounded companion, A conſiderable diſcharge of 
muſquetry was the reward of their moderation; ſome of the Gardes-du-Corps, and 
many of their horſes, were ſeverely wounded; while the Poiſſardes and Brigands ſhouted 
with joy. At the ſame time, the militia of Verſailles, not ſatisfied with their firſt 
cowardly act of unprovoked and unreturned outrage, were ſeen to point againſt the 
Gardes-du-Corps the cannon that were placed before the barracks of the old French 
guards. The king, apprized of the perilous ſituation of his brave and faithful defend- 
ers, ſent them orders to retire to their hotel, in the hope that their retreat might tend to 
calm the fury of the mob; but the militia of Verſailles, encouraged doubtleſs by the 
non reſiſtance they experienced, were daſtardly enough to renew their attack, and to 
pour in their fire at the extremity of the column ; many of the Gardes-du-Corps were 
wounded, , and platoons of militia followed them to their ſtables, continuing to fire all 
the way . Guns were fired from every ſtreet, and the balls whiſtled on every fide: 
but, nevertheleſs, the Gardes-du-Corps, ſeveral of whom died of their wounds, retired 
in good order, without ever returning the attack of their cowardly foes. + 


The king's miſtaten humanity ; his extreme averſion from the effuſion of human 
blood, proved on this, as on too many other occaſions, the ſource of infinite calamities, 
The order, ſo frequently repeated, in the courſe of this diſaſtrous day, to the Gardes-du- 
Corps, not to fire upon the citizens, and to ſuffer themſelves to be maſſacred without re- 
ſiſtance, is equally calculated to excite aſtoniſhment and concern. What! were Poiſ- 

ſards and Brigands, extracted from the dregs of the capital, to be conſidered as citizens 

who ought to be ſpared, as ſubjects who deſerved all the tenderneſs of the king whom 
they came to murder? While ſix hundred gallant gentlemen, of unſpotted honour, and 
ready to ſhed the laſt drop of their blood in defence of that King, were to be regarded as 

ſo many automatons whoſe valour was to be reſtrained, or whoſe heads were to be de- 

voted to a ſhameful and certain death | On an occaſion like this, it was the duty of the 
miniſters to reſtrain the humanity of their ſovercign, rather than the courage of his de- 

Fenders !—The prohibition to fire was, in effect, both inhuman and impolitic ®. A word 
would 


97 Journal Politique, tom. ii. p. 246,—Faits relatifs à la derniere infarrection, p. 18. 

9% The miniſters could not be ignorant, — for ſome days paſt, the Gardes-du-Corps had been rendered objects 
of publ.c hatred; that their deſtruction had been ſworn; and that they were about to be given up to the rage of 
their enemies —Why did not the miniſters make a direct application, in their official capacity, to the National 
Aſſembly, and urge them to decide, whether the mob or the militia of Paris had a right to go to Verſailles, and, 
with arms in their hands, dictate laws to their monarch ?—Faits relatifs a la derniere inſurrectian, p. 20. 

The following curious fact will tend to demonſtrate, in ſome degree, the project that had been formed for 
aſſaſſinating the Gai des-du-Corps. It had always been uſual with that corps to keep a gunſmith of their own, 
who reſided in their hotel, and to whom thoſe gentlemen, every Sunday, on quitting guard, fent their arms, which 
it was his duty to examine, to put in order, and to re-deliver, charged, to their reſpective owners. This man ſup- 
plied ther with powder and ball. In the night of the fixth, ſome of the guards, on their arrival at Rambouillet, 

wiſhed 
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would have ſufficed : and the fix hundred Gardes - du- Corps would have driven back to 
Paris the whole troop of Brigands, without having recourſe to the Swiſs or the regiment 
of Flanders, and in ſpite of the militia of Verſailles. But, in the courſe of this Revolu- 
tion, and particularly of this day, no one of the miniſters had the courage to adviſe the 
adoption of deciſive meaſures: they were afraid, by allowing the guards to ſtand in their 
own defence, of irritating the militia of Verſailles; they were afraid, too, of expoſing 
the king to greater danger; in ſhort, fear ſeems to have preſided at their councils, and ta 
have marked all their proceedings. If one of them propoſed an act of co vardice, a ſecond 
adopted it with all the avidify of terror, and a third, obedient to the ſame impulſe, re- 
commended it to the king. The moſt vigorous project on which they ventured to de- 
cide was the flightof the royal family ; but the king refuſed to fly ; it was then propoſed, 
atleaſt; to remove the queen and the dauphin to ſomeplace of greater ſafety than the preſent ; 
but the carriages were ſtopped by the inhabitants of Verſailles, who cut the traces, broke 
the wheels, and exclaimed that the king was going to fly to Metz. This obſtacle how- 
ever it would have been eaſy to remedy, by providing carriages that were nearer at hand, 
and concealing them from the people“, but the queen, as ſoon as ſhe heard of the de- 


ſign, put an end to all farther thought of it, by nobly refufing to abandon her huſband, 


declaring, with a magnanimity worthy the daughter of Maria Thereſa, that, She 
« would ſtay and die at the king's feet.” 


It has already been obſerved, that, about ſeven o'clock, the king hearing the diſcharge 
of muſquetry, and ſenſible of the perilous ſituation of his guards, had ordered them to 
retire. At half paſt eight, receiving certain information that the Pariſian army was on its 
march to Verſailles, he deemed it neceſſary to order the Gardes- du-Corps to reſume their 
ſation near the palace; but a part only reocived the order, and formed in the Cour Royale. 
The reſt, who were not apprized of his majeſty's wiſhes till a later hour, repaired to the 
appointed place in ſmall diviſions; they were fired at in all the ſtreets through which they 
paſſed, and wherever they ſhewed themſelves, they were purſue1 like wild beaſts. Many 
of them were killed and wounded on this occaſion ***: they were no ſooner drawn up be- 
fore the gate of the Cour Royale, then the king, ever irreſolute, and ever unfortunate 


wiſhed to diſcharge their pieces, when they found that the touch- holes of ſome of them were ſtopped up by ſhot 
having been poured into the barrels before the powder; ethers had chewed paper rammed down them, and, on 


exarvining the cartridges they had received as well for their fuſils as for their piftols, they plainly perceived, that it 


had been determined to render them uſeleſs, as the balls were invariably too large ſor the darrels. Thus the affaf- 


fins ran no riſk, even if an order had not . prevented the guards ſrom firing 
upon them. Jana Politique, &c. tom. iii. p. 91. 


99 Faits relatifs à la derniere inſurrection, p. 18.—8Some well-informed perſons have pretended, that that if the 


queen had attempted to make her eſcape, ſhe would certainly have been intercepted by the aſſaſſius that were poſted 
for that, purpoſe in all the roads leading to the palace Jeurnel Politiques tom. ii. p. 251. 
109 Faits relatifs à la derniere inſurrection, p. 19. 
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| ja bis reſolutions, ſent them orders to fall back upon the terrace of the orangery; ſo that, 


now, the palace they came to defend ſerved as a defence to themſelves, by ſeparating theny 
from the Brigands of Paris and the citizens of Verſailles, A ſhort timeafter the king 
ſent them off to Rambouillet, under the conduct of the duke de Guiche, in order to 
ſcreen them from the rage of the Paris militia, who were coming to maffacre them, All 
that remained at Verſailles was the Garde de Service; and it was the gentlemen compoſ- 
ing that guard who ſuſtained the rage of the rabble en the fucceeding days. 


Between nine and ten o'clock an aid de camp arrived at Verſailles, and announced the 
approach of La Fayette, at the head of the Paris militia, The uneaſineſs and. confuſion 
in which the miniſters were involved, were conſiderably inereaſed by the reception of this 
intelligence. They knew that La Fayette had marched, by order of the populace, and 
that of courſe: he muſt do whatever that populace wiſhed him to do. The court were 
far from participating in the happy confidence of a general who was ſubje& to the orders 
of his men. They knew not what reſolution to adopt; their deliberations were marked 
by indeciſion, and fear gave counſel to-fear. After ſo many falſe calculations, and re- 
trograde motions ;. after ſo many amneſties, or, to ſpeak more properly, ſo much en- 
eouragement given to revolts of every kind; after the reſignation of his prerogative, and 
the ſacrifice of his-amuſements, the king was at length reduced to tremble for the lives 
of all that were dear to him, and he had nothing but his terror to oppoſe to the impend- 


ing danger. | 


It is certain that:the march of the Pariſians to Verſailles might have been prevented 
with great facility; and, as Mounier juſtly obſerves, the miniſters ought to have foreſeen, . 
that men of that deſcription had not been ſentto aſk for bread, and that they had not come 
from Paris with the intention of paſſing a few hours peaceably at Verſailles. Every: pre- 
caution-for 'refiſting them ought therefore to have been adopted. Lewis the Fourteenth, . 
in the midſt of all his magnificence,. had left a paltry: wooden bridge- over the Seine at 
Seve, in order, as was ſuppoſed, that in any critical conjuncture, that communication 
between the reſidence of the ſovereign and a turbulent and dangerous capital might be cut 
off in an inſtant, But in vain had this bridge been ſuffered, for a century, to ſhbck-the 
fight both of natives and foreigners who went to view the magnificent beauties of Ver- 
failles; now that the moment was come, the members either forgot, or were afraid, to 
make uſe of a precaution which fear had impoſed on luxury and. deſpotiſm: an oppoſiti - 
on to its own meaſures, is, in fact, one of the leading charaQeriſtics-of fear. It is true, 
the rabble might have marched to Verfailtes, without croſſing the bridge, through the 
plains of Grenelle, but ſtill, if the bridge had been deſtroyed, their progreſs would have 
been conſiderably retarded, and the means of oppoſing them as conſiderably facilitated. 
Courts have been invariably repreſented as the center of diſſimulation, Policy, and Ma- 
chiaveliſm-! But certainly the court of France was intitled to no ſuch d iſfinction, at this 
period; on the contrary it diſplayed a depth of. imbecility, a want of foreſight, and a de- 
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gree of inanity, which were the more extraordinary as the men who ſigured moſt in the 
Revolution, were below mediocrity. * 1 fear not to aſſert“ - ſays a contemporary f . = 
writer - that, in this boaſted Revolution, prince of the blood, military, deputy, phi- 15 
4% loſopher, people, all were pitiful, even the aſſaſſins.“ Such is the difference between 
corruption and barbariſm: the one is more fertile in vice, the other in crimes: corrup- 

tion ſo far enervates men, that it is frequently reduced to implore the aid of barbariſm 
for the accompliſhment of its deſigns: La Fayette and all the Pariſian heroes had much - 
leſs reaſon to congratulate themſelves with having ſerved the people, than with having eſ- 

caped from their fury. The-moſt celebrated members of the faction, ſuch as Chapelier and 
Mirabeau, entered the States-General, extremely weakened by public contempt, and 
had juſt grounds for apprehending that the king would acquire honour to himſelf by in- 

ſlicting on them the chaſtiſement they deferved. The philoſophers of the Palais-Royal ; 
were indeed malefaQors, but the hired aſſaſſins were reaſoners, who di/tinguiſhed between 


the king and the queen. 


It was about ten at night, when the king, who muſt have been ſenſible that his life - 
was in danger, yeilded to the entreaties of Mounier, and ſigned his pure and ſimple ac- 
ceptation of the declaration of rights, and of the conſtitutional articles which had been 
preſented for. his ſanction.“ The deputation immediately returned to the Aſſembly, 
when the preſident was extremely. ſurprized to find that almoſt all the members had left : 
the hall, which was occupiedby a motley and ferocious band of drunken women, and profli- 
gate.rufians. He requeſted the municipal. officers of Verſailles to call together, by beat 
of drum, all the deputies that could be found; and while this was doing he. announced 


1 On the day of the expedition to Verſailles, four aſſaſſins, diſguiſed like women, went to a tavern at Seve, . 
and as they were drinking their glaſs, one of them ſaid to his companions, © Faith, I cannet prevail upon myſelf to kill / 
* bing that would not be ju; but as for nur, moſt willingly.” The one that was ſitting next to him replied, - © Lr 
1 them eſcape that can z we muſt ſee 1vhat is to be done 1hen we are there, The man who overbeard this, repeated it at 
Paris, but in vain, the committee of reſearches were too buſily occupied in inveſtigating the new-invented crimes - 
of re nation, to attend to ſuch trifling-circuraſtances. Fournal Politique, Cc. tom. 2. p. 255. 

2 M. de Lally, who was at the palace at the time the king delivered his acceptation to the preſident, tells us that 
a perſon, who was a ſtranger to him, went up to him, and ſaid, “ Yor are like theſe uſur pers who promete ar ſele& times of - 
« erouble far enforcing the reception of their laws under the influence of terror.” M. de Lally ſtarted, It is not I'”——purſued the 
ranger—4* who ſay this, I do but repeat verbatim the ſaying of one of our : maſters,” | The time choſen for an in- 
Mitution is one of the moſt certain charaFeriflics by which the work of the legiſlator may be diflinguiſbed from that of tbe tyrant. * 
The count obſerved that the king had only extended to the declaration of rights the acceſſion which he had given 
in the morning to the conſtitutional articles, and for which application had been made to him ſeveral days before. 
True“ —replied the other“ on the firſt of October you placed him between the acceptation of your articles 
and a national bankruptcy.” M. de Lally canfeſſes, that he felt too ſenſibly the juſtice of the reproach to continue 
the converſation. Mgmoire de M. Le Conte de-Lally-Tolendat, p. 162, 163. | 
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to the people in the hall, the king's acceptation, which he held in his hand. The mob 
ſeemed pleaſed, and preſſed round him in order to obtain copies of it: but ſo little were 
they aware of the nature and conſequenee of this acceptation, that numbers of them 
aſked if it would be very advantageous ; while others exclaimed, ** Will that give bread 10 
„the poor people of Paris?” 3 They ſoon after complained of being hungry, declaring that 
they had eaten nothing the whole day. M. Mounier was at a loſs how to fill fo many 
mouths, without bread and without a miracle, at that late hour of the night; he did not 
know that the duke of Orleans was a'true providence to the Brigands: and he was, there- 
forꝭ not a little ſurprized to ſee meat, wine, and liquors brought in of a ſudden at every 
door of the'hall; while the deputics of the nation aſfiſted at the banquet of the PEo- 


PLE-KING., 


Between eleven and twelve, an officer of the Paris militia entered the Aſſembly, and 
informed the preſident, that M. La Fayette was at a ſmall diſtance from Verſailles. M. 
Mounier requeſted M. Goui d'Arcy, one of the meinbers, to go and meet the general, 
and inform him of the king's acceptation, and requeſt at the ſame time that he would 
communicate it to his troops. In the interval that occurred between the arrival of the 
aid-de-camp and that of the general, the women who ſurrounded his chair entered 
into converſation with the preſident; many of them expreſſed their regret at his having 
Yefended that nafty veto (ee vilain veto) and admoniſhed him to beware of the lauthorn. 


La Fayette, aware ef the evil intentions of his army, had contrived to exact an oath, 
probably from the officers only, who anſwered for the men) that they would reſpect the 
National Aſſembly and the law, in defiance of which they had marched, and obey the king, 
"whom they came to force from his blood-ſtained manſion. That general becomes an object 
of pity, who places himſelf between ſtupidity and perfidy, and who cannot obtain indul- 
gence without forfeiting eſteem. In fact, if the marquis de la Fayette had not had certain 
natural claims to indulgence, he Ihould have been aſked why he did not make his army 
ſwear to drive away the Brigands and Poiſſardes, and to clear the reſidence of his ſovereign 
and the ſeat of the National Aſſembly of the. ferocious bands of thieves and ruffians by 
which they were infeſted? It was indeed the duty of the Aﬀembly itſelf, to have declared 
that general an eneiny to his country, who had the preſumption to march againſt the king 
and the repreſentatives of the people. But it was deſtined, that rebellion thould have its 

full ſcope on this diſgraceful day, and that the ſpirit of revolt ſhould meet with no check 
from the adoption of reſolute and deciſive meaſures either by the court or the National 


Aſſembly. . | 


It was near midnight when La Fayette entered the hall, and aſſured the preſident, that 
the oaths of fidelity and obedience he had exacted from his troops, who had alſo ſworn 


3 Faits relatifs à la derniere Inſurrection, p. 244 + 
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neither to commit i nor to ſuffer the commiſſion of any act of violence, were ſufficient 
to remove all the apprehenſions which their arrival might tend to excite. M. Mounier 
very properly, aſked him, what was the object of ſuch a viſit, and what were the inten- 
tions of his army ? La Fayette replied, that whatever had been the motives which had 
induced them to march to Verſailles, ſince they had promiſed to obey the king and the 
National Aſſembly, they would not ſeek to impoſe any law; that, nevertheleis, in order 
to calm in ſome degree the diſcontent of the people, it would probably be of uſe to re- 
move the regiment of Flanders, and to make the king ſay a few words in favour of the 
patriotic cockade* /!! To the eternal diſgrace of the Aſſembly they ſuffered this lan- 
guage to paſs not only without diſplaying any mark of indignation, but without even 
daring to make the ſmalleſt comment thereon. The thundering' eloquence of Mira- 
beau, which had been ſucceſsfully exerted in reprobating the collection of the troops 
under Broglio, was not heard on this memorable night, when it had a ſcope for diſplay ſo 
much more ample ; all the popular leaders were ſilent, while a hand of civic ruffians were 
advancing to beſiege their own hall, and the palace of their ſovereign ; and this circum- 
ſtance alone, when contraſted with their conduct on a ſimilar occahon, referred to above, 
ſuffices to prove that they were either the actual accomplices of the inſurgents, or elſe 
hoped to profit by the inſurrection, in order to accompliſh their own views. 


La Fayette, on leaving the Aſſembly, rejoined his army, which he ſtationed on the 
Place d'Armes, at the entrance of the avenues, in the ſtreets, and in ſhort wherever 
they choſe to remain; he then went to the palace, and told the king that he had rather 
choſen to come and throw himſelf at hi majeſty's feet (attended by twenty thouſand men) 
than to periſh on the Place de Greve, He added, that in other reſpects Paris was tran- 
quil enough. After this declaration he had a private conference with the king, to 
whom he aſſigned ſo many motives for ſecurity, that the preſident of the National Aſ- 
ſembly, attended by ſeveral 'of the members, having, in compliance with the requeſt of 
his majeſty, repaired to the palace, the king ſaid to him“ It was my wiſh to be ſur- 
« roundcd by the repreſentatives of the nation, and to profit by their advice, at the time 
I was to receive M. de la Fayette; but he has artived before you, and | have now no- 
« thing to ſay to you, except that it was never my intention to quit the palace, and that 
4 I will never ſeparate myſelf from the National Aſſembly *.” . 


The i, and the members returned to the hall about midnight, and continued 
the buſineſs of the Aſſembly, amidſt the populace by whom they were ſurrounded. As 


4 Faits relatifs à la derniere inſurrection, p. 24, 25 5 Jonrun) Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 262. 


The king here alluded to the report that had been induſtriouſly circ” Wated, i in the courſe of the evening, that 
de mea to fly to Metz, ' Mounier, 


311 they 
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they were in fact only waiting for the event, in order to gain time, they entered into a 
diſcuſhon upon the criminal laws. The people however interrupted them every mo- 
ment, with thecry of © Bread, bread! not ſo many long ſpeeches] Not that there was a ſcar- 
city of bread ; for, the moment the troops arrived, they were received with ſhouts of 
joy by the Brigands and the militia of Verſailles; and immediately joined the dragoons, 
and that regiment of Flanders which had been the object of ſo much alarm, and the pre- 
text of this very inſurrection. As the night was cold and rainy, the allied troops took 
ſhelter in the public-houſes, ſtables, coffee-houſes, and under the gate-ways, and in the 
courts. of the houſes. An immenſe ſupply of bread and meat was diſtributed among 
them, together with a ſuperabundance of the ſtrongeſt liquors . La Fayette, who was 
a witneſs to the plenty and conviviality which prevailed in his army, far from apprehend- 
ing any evil conſequences from that circumſtance, conceived it to be an infallible ſymp- 


tom of their peaceable diſpoſition. Satisfied with the precautions he had taken, to place 


a few. centinels, and to garriſon certain. poſts with his Pariſian guards, he went to the 
king, to whom. he communicated the contagion ob ſecurity. He made himſelf reſpon- 
ſible for the good intentions of the militia, and for the maintenance of order during the 
remainder of the night. His aſſurances were ſo ſtrong as to quiet every apprehenfion; 
and, at two in the morning, his majeſty was. prevailed on-to retire to reſt, When La 
Fayette left the king, he ſaid to the crowd who were waiting in the anti-chamber—* I 
% have made him ſubmit to ſome ſacrifices, in order to ſave him *.” He, at the ſame 
time, mentioned. the precautions he had taken, and expreſſed himſelf with ſo much tran» - 


quillity and'eontent, that he ſucceeded in inſpiring all thoſe who heard him. with the de- 


ſire of going to bed. Proud of his ſucceſs, he next conceived the idea of ſending the 
whole National Aſſembly to bed; he, accordingly, repaĩred: to their hall, and adminiſter- 
ed to the preſident the fame. potent ſoporificsꝰ which he had, ſo ſucceſsfully, employed 
at the palace. But M. Mounier, though overcome with- fatigue, having. kept his poſt 
for eighteen hours, told the marquis, that if he entertained.the ſmalleſt apprehenſions of 
a tumult, he had but to ſpeak, and he would retain the members in their. places till day, 
La Fayette, however, replied, that he was fo certain of the good diſpoſition of the ſol - 
diery, and ſo thoroughly. convinced that no. interruption, of the general tranquillity 
could poſſibly occur, that he ſhould himſelf retire to. reſt. The Aſſembly was then ad- 
journed, and all the members.retired **,. except Barnave, Mirabeau, Petion, and ſome 
other of the zealous demagogues, who would not quit the crowd that filled the hall and 


7 Journal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 263. 1 Idem, ibid. p. 264. 
La Fayette acquired, on this occaſion, the appellation of General! Morpheus. 
10 Mounier, on his return home, found that a ſcore of ruffians had been enquiring after him, and had told the 


porter, that if they could not have his head then, they ſhould know where to meet with him. He was alſo in- 


formed, that a number of the inhabitants of Verſailles had aſſembled under his window, at the cloſe of day, and 
ſaid to the men of the ſuburbs of Saint Marcel and Saint Anthohy—* Enter this houſe, an ariſtocrate lives here, whoſe 
rad you muſt cut off,” Faits relatifs à la derniere inſurrection, p. 25. note 2, 


all. 
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2ll the adjoining apartments. Alone they reſiſted the ſoporifics of La Fayette, and re- 
fuſed, like another Ulyſſes, to ſleep on the edge of a rock, They watched all night 
over the veſſel of the ſlate; but, as they did not prevent the crimes of the morning, 
but, on the contrary remained paſſive ſpectators thereof, hiſtory muſt coadema their pre- 
ſence at leaſt as much as the abſence of their fellow members, 


The conduct of La Fayette, on this occaſion, is highly extraordinary, and indeed 
ſeems to have been the effect of infatuation. He well knew the cruel and bloody diſpo- 
ſition of that numerous crew of male and female ruffians, who filled and ſurrounded the 
whole city and its environs; and if he thought at all, he could not but expect, knowing 
ſo well as he did the motives and objects of their coming, that they would take ſome 
fatal advantage of his going to reſt. Nor were the National Aſſembly at all excuſable 
in purſuing his advice, knowing on what feeble grounds it was founded; and as they had 
ſo lately made no difficulty in ſitting up and watching a night for their own protection, 
they ſhould-not have heſitated in paying a ſimilar attention to the ſafety of their ſove- 
reign ata moment of ſuch imminent danger, when his life, and the lives of his whole fa- 
mily, were evidently at ſtake, In ſhort, had La Fayette been an actual accomplice of 
the Brigands, he could not have ſerved their purpoſe more effectually than he did; ſo 


true it is, that in ſituations of importance, a weak head has often all the effects of 
à bad heart 


Amidſt ſuch perfidiouſneſs of every kind; on that theatre, where fear and cowardice 
led weakneſs to its ruin, one illuſtrious character diſplayed that dignity and reſolution 
which became her birth and ſtation. Surrounded by men, who were involved in conſter- 
nation and alarm, the queen preſerved.a countenance on which the tranquillity of un- 
ſhaken firmneſs was ſtrongly marked; nor did the errors and confuſion of her courtiers 


and attendants prevent her from betraying an extraordinary preſence of mind. During - 
the evening of the fifth of October, ſhe was ſeen to receive a number of perſons in her 


great cabinet, to all of whom ſhe ſpoke with dignity and force, communicating her aſ- 
ſurance to thoſe who were unable to conceal their alarms from her. 7 know"—ſaid 
ſhe—** that they are come from Paris to aſk for my head : but I have learned from my mother 
«© not to fear death, and I ſhall meet it with firmneſs"*.” An officer of the Gardes-du- 
Corps, ſpeaking, with great ſeverity, and unguarded warmth, of this new attempt of the 
factious and ill - diſpoſed, and of the tranſactions of the day, the queen turned the conver- 
ſation, but without appearing to intend it. A moment after, ſhe turned to one of the 
depaties of the nobleſſe of Burgundy, and ſaid to him, in a low voice.—“ I changed the 
40 convexſation, becauſe I perceived a valet-de-chambre of the duke of Orleans in the 
room: how he came there I don't know,” Not withſtanding the horrors of ker ſi- 


21 Journal Politique, &c. tom, ii. p. 266. 
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tuation, the hearing her life repeatedly threatened, and her blood howled for, ſuch were 
her coolneſs and intrepidity, that ſhe retired to reſt at two o'clock, and flept ſoundly, 
We fhali preſently fee her, in the hour of danger, diſplay the magnanimity of her mo- 
ther; and if, with the fame courage, ſhe had not the ſame ſucceſs, the reaſon is, that 
Maria Thereſa had to deal with the nobility of Hungary, and the queen of France with 


the Bourgeoiſie of Paris. 


From three in the morning till half paſt five, nothing tranſpired, and every thing 
ſeemed buried in the gloomy horror of the night. But yet the obſervation of men 
who had leiſure and coolneſs to reflect amidſt the confuſion of this extraordinary ſcene 
could ſcarcely fail to be attracted, by the ſituation of the royal family, lulled into the 
moſt profound ſecurity, and fleeping, without defence, in the midſt of a horde of aſſaſ- 
fins, reinforced with twenty thouſand troops, and that, on the word of a general, who 
himſelf acknowledged, that he had only been induced to head, or rather follow, his army, 
through the fear of being hanged on the Place de Grève! This was, probably, the firſt 


time that ſuch great fear inſpired ſuch great confidence 


There were, however, ſome perſons, during this night, who did not partake of this 
ſecurity, and whom a fpirit of precaution prevented from ſleeping. One, in particular, 
impelled by a ſecret inquietude, left his houſe, and walked towards the palace. This 
gentleman, whoſe veracity cannot be queſtioned, faw that the poſts were occupied by the 
ancient French guards and the militia of Verſailles, but that there was not one ſentinel 
more than uſual. He only found, near the marble-court, a little hump-backed man on 
horſeback, who ſaid he was ſtationed there by the marquis de la Fayette, and who, when 
thegentleman expreſſed his fears with regard to the Brigands, added, that he was reſpon- 
ſible for every thing ; and that the men with the pikes and pointed caps knew him well.” 
„But“ - purſued the gentleman—* ſince your general is gone to bed, and the palace is 
« left in a defenceleſs ſtate, what could you do in caſe the national guards were want- 
« ed?” The other replied “ There can be no danger till morning.” This obſervation 
filled the gentleman with alarm, but he could find no one to whom he could impart his 
apprehenſions. He traverſed the Place d' Armes, the avenue of Paris, and the environs 
of the National Aſſembly. He ſaw large fires blazing, at ort diſtances from each other, 
ſurrounded by groupes of Brigands and Poiſſardes, who were employed in eating and 
drinking. The hal} of the Aſſembly was crowded with men and women, among whom 


were to be deſcried certain members of the popular party. The Paris militia were diſ- 
perſed in every quarter of the town; and all the ſtables and publick-houſes of every de- 


nomination overflowed with them Such was the ſituation of Verlailles from three in 
the morning until break of day. 


Quid moror? irrumpunt thalamo; comes additur una 
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About fix o'clock, the different groupes united, and, after a ſhort time employed in 


previous arrangements, raſhed impetuouſly forward, in a body, towards the hotel of the 


Gardes-du- Corps, ſhouting and exclaiming, ** Ki the Gardes-du-Corps ! No quarter “ 


The hotel was forced in an inſtant; ſeveral of the guards were maſſacred; the reſt, en- 
deavouring to eſcape, were purſued like wild beaſts; ' fifteen of them were ſeized and 
conveyed to the iron-gate of the court before the palace, where part of them were in- 
ſtantly murdered, and the reſt only reſerved until the ruffians, who were debating on the 
ſubject, could agree as to the manner in which they ſhould be put to death, Before this 

int was ſettled, the grand body of the Brigands and Poiſſardes, having completely pil- 
laged the hotel, joined their aſſociates at the iron-gate. They now forced an entrance 
into all the courts, in preſence of the Paris militia, and, wholly unreſiſted by the centi- 
nels ſtationed by La Fayette, penetrated, ſome of them by the great ſtair-caſe, and 
others by the ſide towards the chapel, into the interior apartments of the palace, and 
broke open that which was appropriated to the Cent- Suifſes, They had previouſly mur- 


dered two of the life-guards, Meſſieurs de Huttes and Varicourt, one of whom was 


poſted at the iron-gate, and the other under the arch- way. Their palpitating bodies 
were dragged under the windows of the king's apartment, where their heads were cut 
off by a monſter, armed with an axe, and wearing a long beard, and a pointed cap of ex- 


traordinary height. This ſelf- conſtituted executioner, whoſe name was Nicolas, had 


taken up the buſineſs from liking, and, from the beginning of the troubles, had gloried 
in mangling and beheading all the ſuſpected royaliſts that were put into his hands.—It 
was the heads of theſe two gentlemen that were afterwards diſplayed in the ſtreets of 
Verſailles, carried in triumph before the royal carriages, and exhibited to the ſavage in- 


habitants of the metropolis. 


After the aſſaſſins had forced their way into the apartment of the Cent- Suiſſes, and killed 
a third Garde-du-Corps, at the top of the marble ſtaircaſe, they called aloud for the head 
of the queen; the whole palace reſounded with the horrid threats and ferocious ſhouts 
of this execrable banditti; the Gardes-du-Corps formed a kind of barricade in their 


own apartment, and fell back towards the antichamber, called the Oeil de Bæi; but their 


barricade was ſoon broken down, and they were purſued from room to room. The cen- 
tinel, M. DE MioMANDRE, who was ſtationed at the outward door of the queen's 
apartments, defended the entrance, with moſt heroic valour, until he had effectually given 
the alarm to thoſe within; when he found himſelf entirely overpowered, he called out, 
with a loud voice, Save the queen, her life is aimed at | I ſtand alone againſt :wo thou- 
« ſand tigers“ He ſoon after ſunk dowi covered with wounds, and was left for dead; 
but recovering the uſe of his ſenſes he had the good fortune to creep away unobſerved 
through the crowd ; and it will afford pleaſure to all virtuous minds to know that he 
was afterwards cured of his wounds.—Brave and generous ſoldier ! who, amidſt the grow- 
ing baſeneſs and defeQton, preſervedſt untainted thy honour and fidelity; with grateful 

pride 
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pride does hiſtory conſecrate thy name, and hold thee forth as a model and example to 
ſucceeding times, if any ſuch ſhould unhappily occur, when ſimilar circumſtances ſhall 
call for ſimilar exertions !—The unhappy queen, awakened by the efforts of her gallant 
protector, flew, in her ſhift, through a long balcony placed before the windows of the 
interior apartments, till ſhe came to a private door that opened into the Oeil de Bœuf; 
after waiting five minutes, in a ſtate too horrid to admit of deſcription, ſhe obtained ad- 
mittance, and ran to the king's apartment. She had no ſooner left her own chamber, 
than it was entered by a band of aſſaſſins (two of whom were men diſguiſed in women's 
<loaths) who, advancing to the ſide of her bed, drew aſide the curtains with their pikes u. 
Rendered furious by the loſs of their victim, they haſtened back into the gallery, with 
the intention of forcing an entrance into the king's apartments, when there can be 
little doubt but that the views of the Orleans' faction would have been effectually accom- 
pliſhed, by the murder of the royal family“. 

The king, awakened by the noiſe, had fled through a private paſſage to the queen's 
apartment, in order to ſave her life, or to petiſh along with her. He was met by ſome 
of his guards, who eſcorted him back to his own chamber, where the queen was already 
arrived, and the children were brought ſoon after. The guards were in the mean time 
Hunted from place to place, through all the purlieus of the palace, much in the ſame 


It Dr. Prieſtly, in his . Letters to Mr. Burke,” has inferted the following note" 1 am informed by a gen- 
* tleman who was at Paris during the whole of theſe tranſactions, that there is no truth at all in what Mr. Burke 
"« ſays of the queen's bed-chamber being broke into, or the centinel killed. Nothing of the kind, he ſays, waz 
« ever heard of till a conſiderable time after the event, and the report aroſe from the ariſtocrates.” —If doctor 
Prieſtly was in the habit of truſting to ſuch vague information as he ſeems, in this 1nſtance, to have received from 
his friend at Paris, the frequent errors and miſrepreſentations which occur in many of his works are eaſily to be 
accounted for, His friend muſt certainly have taken a long nap in a conventicle, or elſe his auricular nerves-muſt 


have been ſo tickled with the delightful ſound of Taus let Evegues a la Lanterne,” as to have been rendered inca- 


pable of receiving any other impreſſion; for the circumſtances of an attempt to aſſaſſinate the centinel, and the 
breaking into the queen's bed-chamber were notorious, at the time, both at Paris and Verſailles —M. Mounier, 
who retired into Dauphiny, on the tenth of October, only ſour days after the tumult, takes particular notice of them 
as facts coming with his own cognizance; M. de Lally-Tolendal, who left Verſailles about the ſame time, alſo 
Tpeaks of them in the ſame manner: and the teſtimony of theſe gentlemen, who were themſelves principal actors 
in the ſcenes they relate, cannot ſurely be ſuſpected. Beſides the facts are fully corroborated by the depoſitions taken 
before the Chatelet. Tis true, that the centinel was not /e; nor does Mr. Burke poſitively ſay that he was: his 
words are © Inſtantly he was cut down, which was really true. But it is equally true, that the aſſaſſins leit 
him for dead; and Mounier, as well as all thoſe who left Verſailles ſoon after the affair, believed him to have been 
titled. 

Had doctor Prieſtly poſſeſſed the ſmalleſt inclination to inveſtigate the truth of the matter in queſtion, he might 
'farely have accompliſhed his wiſh, ſince his public tion did not appear till 1791, and both Mounier and Lally had 
-publiſhed their accounts of the buſineſs in the year 1989. But ſo that he could induce his readers to queſtion the 
veracity of his opponent, and impreſs a belief that the horrid enormities committed in France had been groſsly ex- 
-azgerated, his purpoſe was anſwered. 

* Journal Politique, & c. tom. ii, p. 270, 271, 272.—Faits relatifs à la.derniere inſurrection, p. 25, 26, 29. 
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manner as the Hugonots had been after the maſſacre of Saint Bartholomew. A conſi- 

derable party of thoſe who had been on duty in the interior part of the palace, had only 

time to barricade themſelves in the rooms adjoining the king's apartment, and being there 
compleatly encloſed, the ruffians who had been to the queen's chamber, having joined. 
their aſſociates, were in the act of forcing open the doors. At this critical moment, La. 

Fayette and his officers fortunately appeared, and prevented the accompliſhment of their 

diabolical projet. That general, awakened by the tumult, had ſtarted from his bed, and 

mounting his horſe, rode towards the palace. Deeply affected by the fatal conſequences 

of his credulity and miſcondu&t, he addreſſed, with impaſſioned energy, the grenadiers of 
the French guards incorporated in the Paris militia; repreſented to them, in ſtrong 
terms, the danger to which the life of their ſovereign was expoſed ; and offered himſelf 
as a victim to gratify the rage of the populace *®. The grenadiers, feeling a momentary 

impulſe of returning loyalty, repaired to the palace, favoured the retreat of the Gardes- 

du-Corps to the apartment adjoining the king's chamber, where thoſe gallant men- 
bravely reſolved to ſned the laſt drop of their blood in defence of their ſovereign, au 

reſtrained the fury of the aſſaſſins. Thoſe ruffians, however, though detected in the 

very acts of murder and treaſon, were reſpected by the grenadiers . Almoſt at the ſame 

inſtant, La Fayette perceived the Gardes-du-Corps, who had been firſt ſeized and con- 

duCted to the iron gate, where the mob were deliberating on the mode of their death 
thither the general ran, and, by haranguing the populace, gained time, until a ſecond 

troop of grenadiers came that way. He immediately called to them“ Grenadiers'— 

faid he—* will you then ſuffer theſe brave men to be thus baſely murdered ?. 1 -_ 

„them under your protection. Swear to me, on the faith of a grenadier, that you will 
not ſuffer them to be aſſaſſinated !'” The grenadiers took the oath required, and placed. 
the Gardes-du-Corps in the midſt of them, 


* 


But, at ſome diſtance from thence, the populace, who had quitted the palace, enraged. 
at their diſappointment, and admirably ſeconded by the militia of Verſailles, had ſeized: 
another. party of the Gardes-du-Corps, and were preparing to maſſacre them. I he de- 
fire of rendering their execution more ſplendid and cruel, by murdering them under the 
windows of the king's apartment,. fortunately proved the means of preſerving the lives 


13 Journal Politique, &c, tom. ii. p. 274.—Faits relatifs à la derniere inſurrection, p. 26. 

14 The Pariſian guards had already declared that they would not uſe force againſt their fellow-citizens, in which 
deſcription they. included all the banditti who were now in and about Verſailles; and a few of them had, that very 
morning, afforded a ſpecimen of the diſpoſition and conduct to be expected from the whole; for being on duty near 
the ſpot where Meſſieurs de Huttes and Varicourt were ſo barbarouſly murdered, and in full ſight of that irhuman 
tranſaction, no principle of generoſity or ſympathy could induce them to interfere, or make the ſmalleſt attempt 
to ſave them, And though they were now, by the earneſt perſuaſions of their general, led to the adoption of a 
different line of conduct, with regard to thoſe brave men, nothing could urge them to inflict on their afſaſiins tar. 
puniſhment which they ſo richly merited. 


oft 
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of theſe devoted victims. An officer of the Paris militia reſcued eight of them; and 
among thoſe that remained were ſome brigadiers, grown grey in the ſervice, who thus 
addreſſed the ſurrounding crowd“ Our lives are in your hands; you may put us to 
death; but the period of our exiſtence will only experience a trifling abridgment, and 
« we ſhall not die diſhonourcd.” — This ſhort harangue produced a kind of revolution 
in the minds of the mob. An officer of the national guard, affected by the dignified ex- 
preſſions and venerable air of theſe military veterans, threw his arms round the neck of 
the oldeſt of them, and exclaimed - We will never maſlacre ſuch brave men as you!“ 
His example was followed by ſome other officers of the Paris militia, 


At that inſtant, the king, who, accompanied and protected by La Fayette, had gone 
through the palace—his mind being ſo occupied by the danger of his guards, that it could 
dwell on no other ſubject than that of recommending them to the mercy of the crowd, 
with aſſurances to all that they were unjuſtly accuſed—went to a balcony, and repeated 
the ſame interceſſion to the mob below. The guards who were near his perſon, anxious 
to ſave the lives of their comrades, threw down their belts to the people, and, grounding 
their arms, exclaimed, ** Vive la nation! The condeſcenſion of the king, and the con- 
duct of his guards, produced a tranſitory effect, by flattering the pride, and ſoftening the 
ferocity of theſe tigers, who now made the courts of the palace, and the whole extent of 
the Place d'Armes, reſound with repeated cries of Vive le roi!“ In a moment the vie- 
tims, who were on the point of being mafſacred, were embraced by the mob, and carried, 
in a kind of triumph, under the windows of the royal apartment ; while the guards 
above were invited to join their comrades. The invitation was accepted ; and they 
were loaded with careſſes by that populace, who had ſo lately been anxious to aſſaſſinate 
them, and who, ſoon after, took a barbarous pleaſure in expoling them to every kind of 
inſult and degradation. 


Though the people had condeſcended to promiſe that they would murder no more of 
the Gardes-du- Corps, they did not loſe ſight of the principal object of their enterprizo; 
but inſiſted, in the moſt determined manner, that the king ſhould fix his reſidence at 
Paris. La Fayette communicated this demand to his majeſty, who, alarmed, ſolicited, 
preſſed on all ſides, at length complied, and promiſed to depart for the capital at noon. 
This promiſe was ſoon notified to all the parts of the crowd, by papers immediately dil- 
perſed for the purpoſe; and the acclamations of the people were anſwered by the diſ- 
charge of cannen and muſquetry. His majeſty appeared at the balcony to confirm his 
promiſe, | 


On this ſecond appearance, the joy of the Pariſians was no longer confined within 
bounds, but diſplayed itſelf under a thouſand hideous forms. They ſeized the Gardes- 
du-Corops, to whom they had ſo recently granted their lives, tore off their uniform, and 


made them put on the dreſs of the national guard; after which they were reſerved as 
| priſoners, 
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priſoners, or hoſtages, deſtined to embelliſh the triumph of the victors. The militia of 
Paris and that of Verſailles continued, for ſome hours, to congratulate each other in a 
manner that was peculiarly inſulting to their ſovereign and his family, The monſter, 
with the pointed cap and long beard, whom we have before noticed, ſtrutted about the 
place before the palace, oſtentatiouſly exhibiting his face and hands, covered with the 
blood of the Gardes-du-Corps, and lamenting that he had been brought to Verſailles to 
cut off only two heads. But nothing could equal the inhuman delirium of the Poiſ- 
ſardes ; three of them were ſeated on the body of a murdered Garde-du-Corps, eating, or 
rather devouring, the fleſh of his horſe, which their companions cut up and prepared for them ; 
while the Pariſians were dancing around them“ /, By their tranſports, their geſtures, their 
inarticulate and barbarous cries, Lewis the Sixteenth, who beheld them from his win- 
dow, might have fancied himſelf king of the cannibals, and of all the Anthropophagi of 


the New World. 


Soon after, the mob and the militia, as if anxious to encreaſe their intoxication by a 
freſh inſtance of ſucceſs, roared out, with the utmoſt violence and indecency, for the 
queen. La Fayette, accordingly, went for her. She heſitated a moment, and aſked if 
her preſence were neceſſary to appeaſe the people? He aſſured her it was.—* Then“ 
ſaid ſhe—* I would go, even if I were ſure that I went to execution.” She according- 
Iy appeared in the balcony, accompanied by the dauphin and his ſiſter; but twenty thou- 
ſand voices inſtantaneouſly exclaimed, ** No children“ She therefore ſent the children 
away, and remained in the halcony alone. Then her air of dignified majeſty in this 
ſtate of humiliation ; and this proof of her courage in an obedience ſo perilous—for in 
the depoſitions given before the Chatelet it is teſtified, that muskets were, at that very 
time, ſeen levelled in the crowd, which appeared to the deponents to be pointed directly at the 
queen—ſoftened, by dint of ſurprize, the ferocity of the mob; and ſhe was received with 
univerſal applauſe. - 


15 Journal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 278.— Faits relatifs a la derniere inſurrection, p. 27. 

36 Journal Politique, p. 278, 289.-M. Mounier ſays—“ I ſhall not enter into the particulars of various ſcenes of 
% horror, worthy of the moſt atrocious cannibals, which paſſed in preſence of the national militia, who never made 
« the ſmalleſt attempt to apprehend or puniſh the miſcreants.” -The inhabitants of the provinces were ſo far de- 
ceived, that numbers of them were convinced that the Paris militia had marched to Verſailles for the ſole purpoſe 
of preventing diforcers. They knew not that on the fifth of October there had been an inſurrection at Paris; 
that the town-houſe dad been beſieged; that the militia had forced their general to place humſelf at their head; and 
that they arrived at Verſailles in the middle of the night, Itis true, that, at laſt, they protected the guards, by in- 
terceding for them; but they did not attack any one of the Brigands whoſe crimes they had witneſſed. On the 
contrary, their preſence rather tended to encourage than intimidate the aſſaſſins; and, doubtleſs, nothing but the fear of diſ- 
pleaſing hem could have influenced the order for the retreat of the guards ſtationed on the terrace; or could have 
induced thoſe who remained at their poſts to ſuffer theroſelves to be maſſacred without making any defence.—lt 
would bave been ſuch an eaſy matter to repel the aſſaflins!—Faits relatifs à la dern ere inſurrection, p. 27. note. 
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After the king and queen had retired to prepare for their removal to the metropolis, a 
conſiderable degree of agitation was diſcernible upon the Place d' Armes, among the 


factious, who were in deſpair at having miſſed tlicir blow; and the demagogues, who were 


in raptures at this laſt victory of the people. Liſts of proſeription were induſtriouſſy 
circulated among the mob, on which were inſcribed the names of the moſt virtuous mem- 
bers of the Aſſembly. | 


The duke of Orleans, who muſt be conſidered as the author of theſe diſturbances, had 
paſſed the preceding evening at Paſſi, in company with madame de Sillery, whither his 
emiſſaries and couriers were continually arriving from Verſailles, with the news of what 
was paſſing at the palace and at the. National Aſſembly *7, In the morning, between 
the hours of ſix and ſeven; he was himſelf preſent in diſguiſe among the mob who were 
deſtined to attack the palace, and to whoſe leaders he was revealed by certain diſtinguiſh= 
ing marks or ſignal. The principal ſervice which this illuſtrious miſcreant intended to 
perform, was, from his intimate knowledge of the interior of the palace, to lead the 
banditti by the neareſt way to the royal apartments; in which caſe, it has been ſuppoſed, 
and the juſtice oſ the ſuppoſition cannot reaſonably be doubted, that all that part of the 
royal family would have been inſtantly ſacrifieed. Fortunately, however, his heart, ac- 


cording to its uſual cuſtom, is ſaid to have failed when he arrived at the ſcene of action; 


and he accordingly flunk away from his aſſociates, whoſe numbers, violence, and fero- 
city, might poſſibly tend to encreafe his terror. Mirabeau, enraged at what he conſider- 
ed ſuch ſhamefal conduct in his patron, is reported to have made the following ſarcaſtic 
obſervation— That man conſtantly carries a cocked piſtol loaded with miſchief in his 
* hand, but his cowardice is ſo extreme that. he never can draw the trigger.“ — The 
duke d' Aiguillon, it is alſo confidently affirmed“, was one of the perſons who mixed 


with the mob, diſguiſed in woman's apparel; a circumſtance which juſtifies the ſuſpi- 


cions- which have been before thrown out, of the purity. of thoſe motives which influ» 
enced the ſacrifices he voluntarily made on the night of the fourth-of Auguſt. 


At eight o'clock in-the morning, and before he had given his-word to follow the re- 
hels to Paris, the king had expreſſed, to ſome of the deputies of the nobility, his earneſt. 


17 Jburnal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 243. 
1 The private information we have received, on the ſubject of this nobleman's conduct, on this too memorable 
occaſion, does not permit us to doubt the truth of the affirmation. Could we conceive ourſelves juſtified, in any 
caſe, in departing from the rigid duty of an hiſtorian, we might, probably, have been induced to ſuppreſs this fact, 
from the hope that the ſubſequent emigration of the duke has been influenced by a conviction of the impropriety 
ob his connections and proceedings, at the commencement of the Revolution: but we are too ſenſible that the 
ſtricdeſt regard to veracity conſtitutes our firſt duty, not to make it, in all caſes Whatever, riſe paramount to every 
ether conſideration. | 


wiſh 
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wiſh to have all the members of the National Aſſembly around him, in'order that they 
might aſſiſt him with their advice at ſo alarming a criſis. Theſe deputies haſtened to 
the preſident's partments, who had Juſt been awakened by a perſon that brought him a 
note from one of the members, couched in theſe terms In the name of God, ſave my bre- 
ther, whom the people are about to maſſacre; on their way, tha deputies requeſtea ſome of 
their aſſociates whom they met to repair to the palace; they even went to the hall, 
where having found a conſiderable number of members aſſembled, they communicated to 
them the king's deſire, in the name of the preſident. Mirabeau obſerved, * That the pre- 
fident could not make them go to the palace, without deliberating.” The galleries, filled 
with the dregs of the capital, ſupported their triend Mirabeau, and declared that the 


members ſhould not quit the hall, 


About ten o'clock the preſident took the chair, and formally announced the king's de- 
fire; when Mirabeau ſaid—-+ That it was beneath the dignity of the Aſſembly to go to 
« the king; that the palace of the ſovereign was no place for debate; that their delibe- 
« rations would be expoſed to ſuſpicion ; and that it would be ſufficient to ſend a depu- 
« tation of ſix-and-thirty members. 


This obſervation was equally marked by folly and hypocriſy. To talk of the dignity 
of the Aﬀembly, after it had been reduced to the loweſt poſſible ebb of degradation; 
after it had baſely ſubmitted to be dictated to, to have laws impoſed on it, by the meaneſt 
and moſt profligate miſcreants in the kingdom; after it had ſuſtained ali thoſe inſults 
which had reduced it almoſt below contempt, to talk of its dignity was to inſult the com- 
mon ſenſe of mankind ! Beſides, could it be deemed derogatory to that dignity to wait 
on the chief of the nation? Or was dignity alone to be conſulted at ſuch a time? The 
king was on the point of being forcibly carried off from his palace, and perhaps maſſa- 
cred ; he aſked for affiſtance and advice, and they pretended to dread the influence of his 
authority, when he was not even ſure of his life! The king, too, by imploring the aid 
of the Aſſembly, furniſhed them with an opportunity of proving that they were not in 
league with the Brigands; and ſome of the members, whoſe addreſs was not equal to 
'their evil deſigns, made them, by refuſing to-comply with his requeſt, loſe that op- 
portunity. The preſident, M. Mounier, in vain proteſted againſt the refuſal ; in vain 
did he inſiſt that their dignity conſiſted indiſcharging their duty; that they had no duty 
to fulfil that was more ſacred than that of attending ths king in the hour of danger; and 
that if they negleCted to falfil it, they would ſubje@ themſelves to eternal reproach ; 
they did not attempt to anſwer his arguments, but contented themſelves with dividing 
the houſe, when the majority voted ſor the deputation. 


As they were employed in ſeledting the members who were to compoſe it, they re- 
\ceived information, that his majeſty, reduced to the laſt extremity, had engaged to ac- 
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company the Brigands and Pariſian heroes to the capital. Without enquiring into the 
circumſtances which had induced the king to adopt a reſolution ſo extraordinary, that 
ſame Mirabeau who had inſiſted that fix-and-thirty deputies were ſufficient for him, iu 
the hour of peril, now propoſed that he ſhould have an hundred to witneſs his captivity ; 
and, though he had refuſed to beone of the members of the firſt deputation, which might 
have been expoſed to ſome danger in aſſiſting the king, he offered himſelf as one of the 
ſecond, which was only deſtined to degrade his majeſty, by ſwelling the train of his con- 
querors. He, at the ſame time, moved, though without ſucceſs, that an addreſs to the 
provinces ſhould be publiſhed by the Aſſembly, to tell them that the veſſel of the late 
was about to ruſh forward with greater rapidity than ever, towards its regeneration. Mou- 
nier declares, that the joy of Mirabeau, Barnave, and others of the moſt violent leaders, 
was ſo extreme, as to become indecently apparent ; whilſt the members on the other ſide, 
expeCting every mament to be ſurrounded with an armed rabble, trembled for their lives, 
and dared not utter a word.— To paſs away the time, it was decreed, that the National 
Aſſembly was inſeparable from the king ; after which any trifling buſineſs that could be 
thought of was brought forward, to afford ſome appearance of debating until the buſine(s 
at the palace was entirely over. 


It was one o'clock before the king left Verſailles, and the mob had, for ſome time, ex- 
preſſed, in, loud murmurs, their diſcontent at the delay. The proceſſion which now 
commenced has been juſtly characterized as one of the moſt degrading and melancholy 
of which there is any record in hiſtory. The ſovereign of one of the greateſt, molt 
powerful, and moſt ſplendid monarchies in the univerſe, governing a people long and far re- 
 _nowned for arriving near the ſummit of civilization, learning, arts and ſcience; a nation, 

lkewiſe, particularly famed for the valour, generoſity, and rare attention ta honour, 
which has diſtinguiſhed its nobility, through a courſe of ages; and yet this ſovereign, 
without foreign invaſion. or war; without any avowed domeſtic competitor for his throne ; 
and even without any acknowledged rebellion of his ſubjects, was, in the face of day, 
with his queen and family, dragged from his palace, and led captive, in ſavage triumph, 
by bands of the meaneſt and moſt contemptible ruſſians and profligates, of both ſexes, in 
his dominions !!! 


At the head of the proceſſion marched the main body of the Paris militia, every ſol- 
dier carrying a loaf fixed to the point of his bayonet "9. Then followed thoſe modern furies, 
the Poiſſardes, drunk with joy and wine, carrying branches of trees decorated. with rib- 
bands; ſome of them ſat aſtride on the cannon ; others. were on horſeback, having on 
their heads the hats belonging to the Gardes-du-Corps.: a part wore cuiraſſes, before and 
behind ; and another part were armed with ſabres and muſkets. They were ſurrounded, 


19 Journal Politique, &c. tom, ii, p. 29. 


by 
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by the multitude of Brigands and Pariſian workmen; and in the midſt of them marehed 
two ruffians, with naked arms ſtained with human blood, bearing long pikes, to the ends 
of which were fixed the mangled heads of the two life-guards who had been murdered 
in the morning“; and theſe, it is faid, were frequently and deſignedly exhibited before 
the windows of the carriage which conveyed the royal captives, whoſe cars were deſ- 
tined to be ſhocked, not lels than their eyes, by the moſt obſcene, ſavage, and horrid ex- 
preſſions, uſed by the beaſts of women, in the hearing of the queen. 


A number of carts loaded with corn and flour, which the mob had ſeized at Verſailles, 
formed a convoy, which was followed by the grenadiers, who had taken poſſeſſion of the 
Gardes-du-Corps, whoſe lives the king had redeemed. Theſe gallant men, treated as 
captives, were diſarmed, and marched, one by one, on foot, and with their heads unco- 
vered. Before, behind, and on either fide of the royal carriages, were the dragoons, the 
regiment of Flanders, and the Cent-Suiſſes. The king was accompanied by the queen, 
the reſt of the royal family, two prelates of the council, and the governeſs of his 
children. 


As if this proceſſion were not, of itſelf, a ſufficient infult and degradation to fallen 
majeſty, a journey of four leagues was protracted to fix hours, Their departure from 
Verſailles was celebrated by the militia of that place and of the capital, by a general diſ- 
charge of muſquetry, **as a mark of triumph after gaining a battle.” At certain fixed 
diſtances the whole proceſſion ſtopped, and the diſcharges were repeated, when the Poiſ- 
fardes, quitting their cannon and their horſes, formed themſelves into circles around the 
mangled heads of the Gardes.du-Corps, which they contemplated with ferocious joy, 
and immediately before the king's carriage, where they danced ; uttered the moſt harrid 
yells; embraced the military partners of their crimes, and ſang licentious ſongs, the un- 
varied burden of which was, ** Voici le boulanger, la boulangere, et le petit mitron** /” On 

the 


20 One of theſe unhappy victims, the young chevalier de Varicourt, was brother to the marchionefs de Vil- 
lette, ſo much admired, and ſo celebrated, by Voltaire. 

21 Faits relatifs à la derniere inſurrection, p. 31. 

32 4 Here ars the baker, the baker's wife, and the bater”s little foreman. It would be difficult to find, in any hiſtory 
whatever, a more groſs miſrepreſentation, a more ſhameful perverſion of ſact, than the following deſcription of 
this horrid proceſſion exhibits: During the progreſs all was gaiety and joy among the ſoldiers and ſpeRators ; 
« and ſuch was the reſpect in which the French nation ftill held the name and perſin of their king, that the multitude were ſu- 
« perſtitiouſly perſuaded that the royal preſence would actually put an end to the famine, The popular exclamation 
« was, as they proceeded along, „We are bringing the baker, the baker's wife, and the baker's little journey- 
„man.“ — Hiffory of the Revolution, tom: i. p. 249. 

This is the firſt time we have ſoeu a brutal inſult conſtrued into a mark of reſpect; os the gentle expreſilon of 
« all was gaiety and joy“ applied to ſuch ſcenes of abomination, as were exhibited by the ruffians and furies of 
Paris, during this proceſſion. By the ſame rule, we ſuppoſe, we ſhall be told that the aſſaſſins who diſcharged their 

"ets into one of the royal carriages—a fact confirmed by M. Lally on no leſs irrefragable evidence than ccular. 
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the high road, not far from Paſly, ſtood the duke of Orleans n, like the great father of 
fin, contemplating, with malignant joy, the fatal effects of his own infernal machi- 
nations! | 


Boch was the manner in which Lewis the Sixteenth, king of France, was forced from 
the reſidence of his anceſtors by the murderers of his ſervants, and conveyed, by a rebel 
army, a captive to his metropolis ! | 


ec finis Priami fatorum, hic exitus. 


It was ſeven o'clock when the proceſſion reached the gates of Paris; the royal family 
were immediately conducted to the town-houſe, amidſt the ſhouts and cries of a mad po- 
pulace, who had been waiting ſeveral hours for their prey. The king was harangued by 
Moreau de Saint Mery, who expoſtulated at large on the inviolable loyalty and fidelity 
of the Pariſians, of which, it muſt be confeſſed, they had juſt given a notable example. 
After paſſing a-conſiderable time'at the town-hall, their majeſties were conducted to the 
old palace of the Louvre, which had remained uninhabited ſince the days of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, and where not the ſmalleſt preparation had been made for their reception. Mon- 
ſieut and hisconſort eſtabliſhed their reſidence at the Luxembourg. The city was illumi- 
nated, and the remainder of the night was paſſed by the Pariſians in teſtifying their joy 
at the victory they had obtained over their ſovereign, by indulging in every exceſs of li- 


-centiouſneſs ; while the heads of the two Gardes-du-Corps were oftentatiouſly diſplayed, 


in all the ſtreets of the capital“. 


When all the circumſtances of horror and iniquity, preceding and attending the diſ- 
graceful tranſactions of the ſixth of October, are eonſidered, it appears almoſt impoſſible 
that men could be found with minds ſo ſtrangely formed as to contemplate the ſcene with 


joy and exultation. Yet doctor Price ſeems to have regarded it as the laudable effort of 


a people ** indignant and reſolute, ſpurning at flavery, and demanding liberty with an 
« irreſiſtible voice: their king led in triumph, and an arbitrary monarch ſurrendering 
* himſelf. to his ſubjects.— This rhapſody, (for what other denomination can it deſerve?) 
is marked by falſhood and miſrepreſentation. No one feature of liberty is to be diſcern- 


eld in the machinations of the faction that projected, or in the proceedings of the mob 


that conducted, this abominable triumph. —“ Liberty” —ſays the citizen of Geneva 

„ muſt a/ways follow the fate of the latus; it muſt reign or periſh with them.“ But, 
* * | 

© demonftration=only meant to give their majeſties a proof of their affe#ior; and that the cry of 4 Tous les Forqur: 


Vf a la Lanterns was a mere effuſion of inmcent mirth / 


23 Journal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 292. em, ibid. p. 292, 
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in this inſtance, the laws were diſobeyed ; all the conſtituted authorities oppoſed ; and 
the firſt principles of that declaration of rights, which the French themſelves conſidered: 


as the pledge and ſurety of their liberty, violated. We have ſeen, in the firſt place, the 


ſeat of municipal juſtice invaded ; next, the conſtitutional commander of the military 
threatened and controlled ; and, laſtly, the perſon of the monarch, ſo ſolemnly proclaim- 
ed ſacred and inviolable, attacked; his reſidence, and the ſeat of the National Aſ- 
ſembly, forcibly entered; his lawful defenders barbarouſly murdered; and himſelt and fa- 


mily dragged, in captivity, to the capital! In ſhort, every part of theſe proceedings was - 


marked by a ſpirit of licentiouſneſs abſolutely deſtructive of all rational freedom. —Li- 


betty, heaven-born goddeſs | eternal object of our veneration ! it was not at thy ſhrine, . 


unftained by the blood of virtue, the baſe Pariſians bowed their guilty heads !—No, the 


baſe detraſtors robbed thee of thy name, and gave it to an hideous idol of their own: 


creation ! 


The application of the epithet arbitrary to the unhappy Lewis, at this period, is an 
inſult to common ſenſe, and could only be uſed as a neceſſary ſanction to the exultation- 


expreſſed by the preacher at ſeeing him led in triumph. Deſpoiled not only of every part 


of his power which could be employed to the prejudice of the national welfare, but ſtrip-- 


ped even of many of thoſe prerogatives which were eſſentially conducive to the real in- 


tereſts of the nation, this unfortunate monarch, ſo far from being deſpotic, was himſelf” 
the victim of deſpotiſm !—Strong, indeed, muſt be the current of prejudice, when even 


the pulpit is proſtituted to the propagation of calumny | 


On the evening of that diſaſtrous day, in which the king was torn from his family, the 
broken remnants of the middle or moderate party in the National Aſſembly, of whom 


Mounier was the head, and who had endeavoured to eftabliſh what they conceived to 


be the ſafeſt and moſt permanent ſyſtem of liberty for the people, under the form of a 


limited monarchy, to be regulated and kept within proper bounds by a conſtitution bear- 
ing ſome reſemblance to that of England, held a meeting, at which it was ſtated, that 
having long, with great peril to themſelves, diſcharged their duty as honeſt men, in en- 
deavouring to ſtem the torrent of republicaniſm ; to defeat the unavowed, and therefore 
more dangerous, deſigns, of ſome of the factious leaders; to eſtabliſh the liberty of the 
people, and, at the fame time, to preſerve the proper and neceſſary rights of the mo- 
narchy inviolate; that after this long and virtuous ſtruggle, it was now a matter of 
grievous reflection to perceive, not only that all their efforts were fruitleſs, but that a 
directly contrary and moſt dangerous ſtate of affairs had taken place. They ſaw the 
monarchy overthrown ; the king a priſoner, not merely to his own ſubjects, conſidered 
generally as ſuch, but to the rabble of Paris; while his life hung ſuſpended-by a hair, 
which it was in the power of every ruffian to ſnap or to cut in a moment, They ſaw 
that liberty for which they had ſo much contended now placed in ſuch a train, that, if 

cauſes 
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cauſes produced their proper eſſects, it was likely to be deſtroyed before it was complete. 
ly formed. The National Aſſembly muſt now remove to Paris, which had, for ſome 
time, been the prime. wiſh and chief object in view, with ſome of the moſt dangerous of 
the factious leaders who ruled that body. In Paris, the repreſentatives of the people 
would become as abſolute priſoners as the king; and France would be governed by 
laws framed by theſe leaders, and enforced on the Aſſembly by the terror of their inſtru- 
ments, the cabals and mobs of the capital. As for themſelves, the purity of their views 
and the integrity of their conduct could not preſerve them from continual danger, and 
menace to their lives; indeed, it was, unhappily, ſhewn too clearly, that theſe were quali- 
ties now ſo little regarded, that they could procure neither eſteem nor ſafety. The 
queſtion now for them to conſider was, whether, having fulfilled the duty they owed to 
the public to the utmoſt of their power, but without effect, and finding affairs now in a 
ſtate which not only rendered them totally uſeleſs for the preſent, but which cut off all 
hope of their ever being otherwiſe under the preſent ſyſtem, they ſhould, notwithſtand- 
ang, perſevere in the ſame fruitleſs toil, aud devote their lives, without a competent ob- 
jeR, by placing them in the hands of the Pariſians; or whether they ſhould at once ſe- 
cede from the Aſſembly, and ſubmit their conduct, along with the cauſes of this proce- 
dure, to their conſtituents, as well as to the public at large? 


The greater part of the members preſent, notwithſtanding theſe reaſons, in the vera- 
city of which they all equally agreed, were yet unwilling to abandon their ſeats. Mou- 
nier and Lally- Tolendal were at the head of the ſeceders *. 


25 M. de Lilly-Tolendal, in his ſecond letter to a friend, aſſigns the following cogent motives for his ſeceſſion... 
« I was no longer able to endure the horror I experienced at the ſight of that blood—thoſe heads—that queen nearly 
« maſſacred—that king, carried off as a ave, entering Paris in the midſt of his aſſaſſins. and preceded by the heads 
of his unfortunate guards: thoſe perfidious Janiſſaries, thoſe aſſaſſins, thoſe female cannibals, that cry of “ Arr 
© THE PI5HOPS TO THE LANTHORN !” at the moment that the king was entering his capital, with two prelates of his 
% council in the carriage with him : a muſket which T ſaw fired into one of the queen's carriages: M. Bailly calling that a 
Glorious day — ihe Aſſembly having coolly declared, in the morning, that it was incompatible with its dignity 
« to go in a body and furround the king: M. Mirabeau obſerving, with impunity, in that Aſſembly, that the veſſel 
« of the ſtate, far from being impeded in her courſe, would ruſh forward with greater rapidity than ever towards 
t jts regeneration : M Barnave laughing with him, while ſtreams of blood were flowing around us: the virtuous 
« Mounier miraculouſly eſcaping from twenty aſſaſſins, who were anxious to make an additional trophy of his 
40 head. 

« This it was that made me ſwear never more to ſet foot in that cavern of Anthropophagi (the National Aﬀſembly), 
« where | had no longer the ſtrength to raiſe my voice; where, for the laſt ſix weeks, I had raiſed it in vain, I, 
% Mounier, and all virtuous men, were of opinion that the laſt effort we had to make for the public welfare was to 
« leave it. No idea of fear ever entered my head: if it had, I ſhould be aſhamed to diſown it. I had received on 
the road [he was one uf the deputation that accompanied the king to Paris] from the people, leſs criminal 
« than thoſe who had excited their fury, acclama ions and plaudits that would have gratified others, but which 
* made me ſhudder, It was tothe indignation, the horror, the phyſical convulſions, I experience at the mere ſight 
« of blood, that I yielded. A man may brave death once; he may face it many times, when his courage can be af 


'« uſe to his country; but no power under heaven, no public or private opinion, can condemn me to ſuffer uſe- 


« leſsly 
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But before Mounier had quitted the preſident's chair, he had the adreſs, with the fer- 
vent aid of his friends, to carry a very important reſolution, and which there was little 
reaſon to expect would have been paſſed. This was an order for an enquiry into the 
horrid maſſacre, intended, and actually commenced, on the ſixth of October, and for proſe- 
cuting the authors thereof. This was the foundation of all the proceedings which were 
conducted in the Chitelet upon the ſubject; and though ſubſtantial juſtice was not 
obtained, nor probably could be expected, yet it could not fail to produce ſome good et- 
fect, by convincing the perpetrators of wanton and unprovoked murders, that they 
might not always be ſafe in the gratification of that horrid propenſity ; and reminding 
them, that public enquiries, and public proſecutions, were not pleaſant matters to play 
with It would have done much honour to the National Aſſembly, would have pre- 
vented much well-founded reproach, which will not wear off while the memory of any 


of their acts continue, and would have prevented acts which will be an eternal ſtain to 


their country, if they had paſſed, and ſupported with vigour, many ſimilar reſolutions ; 
inſtead of turning accounts of the moſt inhuman murders to ridicule, and ſhamefully 
joking upon the purity or impurity of the blood thus ſhed. 


Nothing, at the ſame time, can afford a ſtronger demonſtration of the homage paid 
to Mounier's character, and of the awful aſcendancy which virtue holds even over thoſe 
who abhor its name, than that he ſhould have been able to carry a reſolution ſo abhor- 
rent to the diſpoſition of all the principal leaders of the factions ; they evidently ſhrunk 
before it. He has declared himſelf, that the reflection of his having carried this mea- 
ſure of humanity and juſtice was no ſmall folace to him in his ſubſequent troubles and 
misfortunes. This was his laſt public act: and he, who had not long ſince been one of 
the moſt popular men in the kingdom, was, at no diſtant period, deſtined to fly from his 
country, and to retire to Geneva for the preſervation of his life. This obligation he 
owed to Barnave and other of his brother deputics, who, unable to reſiſt or endure his 
virtue when preſent, took care to prepoſſeſs the minds of the people ſo effeQually 
againſt him, as to prevent the poſhbility of his being ever again troubleſome, 


Mounier was, with reſpect to ſtrictneſs of integrity, purity of principle, love and ad- 
miration of virtue, undoubtedly the firſt man in the Aſſembly. In talents and abilities 
he was ſecond to none in that body; but having more ſubſtance than ſhow in them, they 
were by no means calculated ad captandum wvulgus ; fo that his popularity mult have ariſen 
from the general ſenſe entertained of his virtue. He was an enthuſiaſtic lover of li- 
berty, and as determined a foe to tyranny in every ſhape and form ; but the liberty which 


« leſsly a thouſand deaths a minute; and to periſh through deſpair and rage, in the midſt of Hg, and crimes 
* which I have been unable to prevent.—They will proſcribe me; they will confiſcate my property I will cul- 
* tivate the earth, and ſee them no more, Such is my ;uſtification, 
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he adored, and wiſhed to eſtabliſh, was a. rational and regular one, fenced in with inſu— 
perable reſtraints againſt its degenerating into licentiouſneſs and anarchy, as well as with 
impaſſable mounds againſt the inroads of deſpotiſm. His chief faults in political affairs 
were too great a degree of refinement, too great a partiality for ſpeculative doQtrines, and 
a pertinacity in adhering, ſometimes too ſtrongly, to his own opinions. 


Mounier declared to a few particular friends, at his departure from Paris, how much 
he was oppreſſed by the melancholy reflection, that all his efforts in favour of liberty 


had only ended in enſlaving France to the deſpotiſm of . inſtead of the deſpotiſm 


of royalty. 


Two factions, with views totally different and incompatible, had contributed in pro- 
moting the late diſorders and violence. The republican levellers intended, by the re- 
moval to Paris, to place the unhappy ſovereign ſo entirely in their own power, and, by 
the aid of the Pariſians, to purge the Aſſembly ſo totally of all who oppoſed them, that 
neither the king, the nobles, nor the clergy, could find it poſſible afterwards to defend 
any of their rights, not only by arms, but even by legal reſiſtance. And they well ſaw 
that the bare name of the king, which did not produce the ſmalleſt benefit to himſelf, 
might be turned to great account by affording fome ſanction to their proceedings, and 
thereby become a moſt uſeful inſtrument in the confirmation of their power. Upon 
theſe principles, no deſigns that affected the king's life could originate in this party. 


The other faction, of which the duke of Orleans was the real, but Mirabeau the of- 
tenſible, head, and the leaders of which were generally called the Cabal, held very dif- 
ferent views, though they purſued the ſame means, and uſed the fame inſtruments, tlie 
mobs of Paris, for their attainment. The firſt, as we have ſeen, wiſhed to confine 
the king, perhaps for life, within the walls of the capital; but the ſecond hoped either 
to procure his aſſaſſination, in the firſt inſtance, or to terrify him into a flight, in which 
caſe they would have proceeded to depoſition; and poſſibly the circumſtances of the 
flight might have afforded an opportunity for greater and more deciſive violence. Though 
theſe aſſumed the character of Republicans, and generally aCted along with them, yet ſo 
far were they from wiſhing the overthrow of the ſovereignty, that they very reluctantly 
admitted even the reduCtions that were made in its authority ; they wiſhed it to continue 
perfect and whole, but wanted to change the hands in which it was placed; ſo that hav- 
ing ſet up a phantom of power, which, from its weakneſs, they knew they could manage 
as they pleaſed, a very few of their principal leaders would be enabled afterwards to go- 
vern with ſupreme authority. This party was, from two cauſes, particularly dangerous; 
—one was the extreme profligacy, and total want of principle, joined with a conſiderable 
portion of talents, of ſome of the leaders; the other was. the profound ſecrecy with 
which its obſtinate views were kept concealed, ſo that the real object of its purſuits and 


conduct was never apparent. 


The 
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The republican party were triumphant upon this occaſion; and the views of the 
cabal, if not entirely ſeen through, were, at leaſt, ſo far underſtood, as to excite much 
miſtruſt, and draw no ſmall degree of odium upon their leaders, 


On the morning after the king's arrival at Paris, all the diſtrifts met at an early hour, 
and orders were given to ſurround all the avenues of the Tuilleries, which had been 
only defended, during the night, by a common guard, A thouſand troops were imme- 
diately ordered on that duty, and all the gates of the palace were ſecured by a train of 
artillery, to prevent the poſſibility of ſurprize or eſcape. In the evening, the diſtrifts of 
Paris, by an aſſumption of power perfectly conſiſtent with their paſt proceedings, paſſed a 
reſolution, that the regiment of the Gardes-du-Corps ſhould be broken and never 
more revived; and that, in future, his majeſty ſhould be guarded by citizens, inſtead 
of ſoldiers. | 


The National Aſſembly had now another glorious opportunity, when the king, after 
being forced from his habitation by a factious mob, was confined to the precincts of that 
palace which he had been compelled to accept for his reſidence, to recover their loſt dig- 
nity and importance, by a proper exertion of vigour, and the diſplay of a becoming ſpirit 
of independence. The ſhackles impoſed by a democratic ſaction are probably more dan- 
gerous, and certainly more diſgraceful, than thoſe of a deſpotic ſovereign, Hence it be- 
came the Aſſembly to reſiſt, with determined reſolution, the unconſtitutional efforts of 
the Pariſians; and boldly to demand the immediate releaſe of their monarch. By the 
adoption of ſuch a line of conduct, they might ſtill have rendered themſelves reſpectable 
in the eyes of all Europe, and have proved themſclyes worthy to be the champions of 
freedom; but though their courage was ſufficient to withſtand the oppoſition of an im- 
potent king, it vaniſhed before the threats of an armed multitude. The inſidious de- 
ſigns of ſome, and the terror experienced by others, influenced the determination to con- 
firm their former decree, which declared them inſeparable from the king, and to repair to 
Paris. Accordingly, after tranſaCting fome bufineſs of little moment; and preparing an 
addreſs to their conſtituents, in which they ſaid—* This day” (the ſixth of October) ** ;;. 
« a day of triumph, and the monarch is our conqueſt**,” thus repreſenting the Brigands as a 
victorious army, under the orders of the Aſſembly, they went thither, and aſſembled in 
the great hall of the archbiſhop's palace, which had been prepared for their reception. 


The firſt ſtep they took, aſter their arrival in the metropolis, was to ſend a deputation 
to the king, headed by the preſident, who addreſſed his majeſty in a curious ſpeech, in 
which he told him, that the National Aſſembly, having voted themſelves inſeparable 
from his auguſt perſon, were now led by their affection ta approach him, and offer him 


20 Journal Politique, &c, tom. iii. p. 99. 
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the homage of their immutable love and reſpect; he obſerved, that the love of the 
French people to their monarch had been unbounded (it muſt be confeſſed they had re- 
_ cently exhibited a ſingular proof of their affection !) ever ſince that day when the public 
voice hailed him the Reftorer of Liberty, to which it only remained for him to add the 
endearing title of he be/? friend to the nation; a title to which his claim was indiſputable, 
as the whole nation had ſeen his majeſty firm and tranquil in the midſt of danger, run. 
ning every rifk for the good of the ſtate, and ſupporting and encouraging a beloved peg. 
ple by his preſence and protection. The ſpeech contained many ſimilar declarations 


equally deſtitute of ſenſe and meaning. 


Thovgh the Revolution was now completed, and no viſible obſtacle remained which 
could check the republicans in their future career, yet the idea of ſhutting themſelves 
up within the walls of the turbulent city of Paris, where a hundred thouſand pair of 
jealous and ſuſpicious eyes were to be an eternal watch upon their conduct and actions; 
where they were to be ſubjected to the caprice of a frantic and bloody populace, who 
had conſtituted themſelves both judges and executioners of the law in all caſes of life and 
death ; and where the moſt zealous patriot was liable to become an inſtantaneous victim 
to the falſeſt report, or the moſt unfounded ſuſpicion ; theſe conſiderations, acting con- 
Jointly, could not but infpire a great part of the Aſſembly with the moſt ſerious and 
alarming apprehenſions, and thereby tend conſiderably to diminiſh that ſatisfaction and 
exultation of pride and ſucceſs, which their ſignal triumph over the crown, and extreme 

and abject ſtate of degradation tofwhich it was reduced, might otherwiſe have afforded. 


In order, by every means in their power, to guard againſt this danger, which, however 
unavowed, was equaily obvious to all, the Aſſembly immediately paſſed the ſtrongeſt re- 
ſolutions that could be framed, reſpecting the ſacredneſs and inviolability of their perſons, 
But theſe icing in no degree ſufficient to remove the general impreſſion of danger which 
had taken place, fo great a number of members were continually applying for leave of 
abſence, that it ſeemed, at length, as if the Aſſembly would be entirely deſerted; and it 
was found neceſſary, as a remedy tor the evil, to paſs an order or reſolution, that no far- 
ther apjications for leave ſhould be received. | 


Theſe apprehenſions had not, however, time to wear off, before an event occurred 
which ſufficiently ſhewed that they weie by uw means ill- founded. For the Aſſembly 
had not been long in Paris, when theſe loyal and peaceable citizens, being perhaps appre- 
henſive that their rights and authority might, without frequent exertion, become dor- 
mant, and lapſe into what the lawyers call a ſtate of deſuetude, determined to give their 
new viſitants of the Aſſembly an early ſpecimen of what thoſe rights and that authority 
were, ſo as to prevent all future miſtakes about their nature and extent, and at the ſame 


time to afford a ſtriking inſtance of their own due qualification, from the eaſe and faci- 
| | lity 
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lity with which they adminiſtered ſummary juſtice, There could be no want of an ob- 
ject on which to diſplay their juſtice and dexterity, while there remained a baker ſtill in 
exiſtence. The lot accordingly fell upon an unfortunate member of that fraternity, 
named Frangois, who reſided in the vicinity of the National Aſſembly. Accuſed of 
monopoly by a woman who is ſaid to have been influenced folely by perſonal: enmity, 
the mob forced an entrance into his houſe, and though the charge was not only proved 
to be notoriouſly falſe, but it was demonſtrated that the man had even made uncommon 
exertions to ſupply the public with bread, he was dragged to the town-houſe, and, after a 
ſhort examination, in which his innocence was completely eſtabliſhed, was taken from the 
magiſtrates by the pepulace, and hanged on the Place de Grève, in preſence of the na- 
tional guard, who remained paſſive ſpectators of the whole tranſaction, or, at leaſt, made 
only that kind of oppoſition which was caiculated rather to encourage than intimidate 
the aſſaſſins. — The conduct of theſe citigen- ſeldiers is thus curiouſly accounted for by the 


« Two Friends to Liverty.” —“ The national guards, agitated [ly the ſame miſtruſt by 


« which the major part of the citizens were at that time tormented, and fearful of dip- 
&« ping their hands in the blood of their brei ren, in whoſe diſtreſs they participated ; and 
«. of incurring the guilt of homicide in order to ſave one who was perhaps guilty, oppoſed 
hut a feeble reſiſtance *? !!!””—It is eaſy to perceive that a reſiſtance thus character- 
ized muſt have amounted to a politive encouragement. The head of the unhappy vie- 
tim was ſeparated from his body, and being placed on a pike, was exhibited to his wife, 
then in a ſtate of pregnancy, who, at the horrid ſight, tell ſeuſeleſs to the ground — The 
king and- queen, anxious to ſoothe this untortunate woman, ſent her two thouſand 
crowns, to enable her to continue the buſineſs, and undertook to become ſponſors at the 
baptiſm of her child. 


While the Aſſembly were at a diſtance, matters of this ſort were paſſed over without 


concern or notice; but this tumult taking place under their eves, and the danger ſeeming 
already at their own doors, the alarm and apprehenſion excited by it were beyond de- 
ſcription. This paroxyſm of terror, however, produced an excelient effect; it rovſed 
the Aſſembly into a degree of exertion, the want of which had been long and lameat— 
ably felt; and its very exceſs proved the means of inſpiring them with covr+ge. They 
Irkewiſe could not but feel how much their authority and Cignity wer» (er at novght 
and degraded ; and that public opinion, upon which every thing dep cd, would be 
ſhaken, if ſo violent an outrage, committed almoſt in their preſence, and as if it had been 
to ſhew who were in future to be their maſters, had been ſuff red to pals with impu- 
nity. Under theſe and ſimilar impreſſions, the Aſſembly immediately paſſed a very ef- 
fective and ſevere law, founded much upon the principle of the Engliſh riot-at, by 
which the municipal magiſtrates were obliged to proclaim martial-law whenever the mob 


27 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, et de VEtabliſſement d'une Conſtitution en France, tom. iv. p. 66. 
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proceeded to outrage ; and were, beſides, furniſhed with a red flag, which, upon ſuch oe- 
caſions, was to be diſplayed from the town-houlſe, as a formidable emblem of the conſe- 
quences which would enſue. This regulation, notwithſtanding its evident neceſſity, 
was molt violently oppoſed by Robeſpierre, Buzot, and ſome other violent men, who in- 
ſiſted that the penalties of the law were rather directed againſt hunger than tumult. They 
faid, that the people, when in want of bread, could not be blamed for their violence; and 
that it was impoſſible tranquillity ſhould ever be reſtored until the people ſhould fee the 
National Aſſembly ſeriouſly occupied in attempts to nouriſh and avenge them: they 
urged the neceſſity of eſtabliſhing tribunals and appointing judges for the trial of ſuch 
as had been guilty of /eze-nation ; and for immediately preceeding with vigour againſt 
criminals of that deſcription, that the lives of the citizens might be protected againſt the 
reſentment of a multitude driven to extremities by the impunity which the aud acity of their 
enemies cæcited ). Some of the diſtricts of Paris, actuated by the ſame ſpirit, alſo pro- 
teſted againſt the decree, and even propoſed to oblige all the citizens to throw off the na- 
tional dreſs, until it were repealed, and to ſhoot all ſuch as oppoſed the repeal **®. Indeed, 
it is not to be wondered at, that the people of Paris, who had ſo frequently heard them- 
ſelves proclaimed the ſaviours of the ſtate, ſhould be enraged at a law which converted 
them into rebels, and which tended, hereafter, to render criminal and impracticable thoſe 
very means which the Aſſembly themſelves had rendered invincible and ſacred !—For- 
tunately for the city, however, the decree was enforced with ſalutary vigour, and the 
rabble had the mortification of beholding two of the moſt notorious of their brethren, 
who were concerned in the late tumult and murder, publickly hanged. Theſe deciſive 
meaſures produced an immediate happy effect; and order and quiet were for ſome tim: 


2ſtabl ſhed. 


About the fame time a kind of inquiſitorial tribunal, entitled, a «© Committee of Re- 
ſearch,” was inſtituted at Paris, for the purpoſe of receiving informations and depoſitions, 
concerning any. plots. or conſpiracies that might be diſcovered ; of arreſting, in caſe of 
neceflity, the parties accuſed; of examining them, and of collecting and digeſting the 
proofs to be adduced againſt them on their trial, Conſiderable rewards were holden out 
25 a ſtimulus to the zeal of informers; in ſome inſtances, no leſs than fifty thouſand 
livres.were offered. And the king, at the ſolicitation of the municipality, was induced 
to promiſe a free pardon to any perſon concerned in a plot that ſhould diſcover his ac- 
complices.— Thus was all the odious rigour of the old police revived, without any of its 


falutary effeQs. 


Theſe regulations were- followed by an event which could not fail to aſtoniſh all thoſe 
who were not admitted deeply into the ſecrets of affairs. This was the extraordinary 
meaſure of ſending the duke of Orleans out of the kingdam. To render this tranſac- 


27 Hiſtoirs de la Revolution de 1789, &c. tom. iv. p. 70. 28 Idem, ibid. p. 78. 
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tion more intelligible, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that nothing could exceed the indigna- 
tion of La Fayette at the diſobedience which he experienced from his troops on the fifth 
of October, though ſuch a circumſtance was by no means calculated to excite the ſur- 
prize of men who reflected on the nature of the national guard, its formation, and difci- 
pline. All the mutual ties which ſhould unite a general and his army, and which he 
knew to be abſolutely neceſſary to the preſervation of that force which conſtitutes the 
utility of an army, ſeemed at once diffolved ; and, befides the diſappointment, and 
wound to his pride, the perſonal ſecurity of a commander ſeemed in a very. piecarious 
ſtate, whoſe troops diſdained to obey, and who made no ſeruple of flying in the face of 
his authority and command, He well knew that their difobedience and mutiny did not 
originate with themſelves, but were produced by the machinations of the Cabal ; and his 
directed all his indignation and reſentment to their proper object, the father of that fag- 
tion. For whatever La Fayette's private political views might have been, there certain- 
ly was nothing farther removed from them, or which he abhoried more, even in idea, 
than that the duke of Orleans, through any convulſion, or change of circumſtances, or 


under any denomination, of Regent or otherwiſe, ſhould ever be placed at the head of 


public affairs. He ſaw that the ſeaſon was highly favourable to the gratification of his 
enmity ; that the views of the Cabal were thoroughly ſeen through, and that they had 
conſequently loſt all influence, weight, and confidence in the Aſſembly; that Mirabeau 
had not been more unfortunate in his views to aggrandize his principal than himſelf; 
and that his deſign of forcing himſelf into the royal adminiſtration had excited — 
and abhorrence. 


It is ſuppoſed, that the leading party in the Aſſembly had already deri ved all the bene- 
fits from the duke which they wiſhed, or at any time intended: his pecuniary aid had 
from the beginning been indiſpenſably neceſſary to the accompliſhment of their ſchemes; 
without it their efforts would have been fruitleſs and unavailing; but now things were 
totally changed: if his treaſures had not even been pretty well exhauſted, they were 
not, however, in that ſtate of neceffity which once rendered them indiſpenſable ; he had 
deen as Jong the inſtrument to their purpoſes as was neceſſary; to continue it longer 
would be folly. Beſides, that his ſervices were no longer wanting, his preſence was be- 
coming troubleſome; and might, under certain circumſtances, through his influence 
with the rabble, poſſibly prove dangerous, 


Whether the opinion that theſe motives operated upon the Aſſembly be well founded 
or not, it ſeems evident, that La Fayette muſt have had a certainty of being well ſup- 
ported when he ventured upon ſo bold, and, ſeemingly, ſo dangerous a meaſure. He 
ſettled the buſineſs, like a ſoldier, with little ceremony, but peremptory effect. In a 
ſhort and ſudden conference with the duke, he informed him, in a few words, that his 
preſence in France was, at this junure, incompatible with the good of the nation; 
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that England, where he was well acquainted, was deemed the moſt proper country for. 
him to retire to; that a paſſport from the king was ready for him; and that, to conceal 
the real motive of his abſence, he ſhould be apparently ſent to execute a private com- 
miſſion from his majeſty in that country. The mandate was ſo peremptory, delivered 
with-ſuch firmneſs, and accompanied with an air of ſuch deciſive authority, that the duke, 
ſurprized and ſubdued, ſhrunk under its effect, and, every thing being prepared, was diſ- 
patched to Eng land. 


Mirabeau's rage was unbounded at this - cowardly ſubmiſſion, as he termed it, of the 
duke. It was given in evidence before the Chatelet, that he concluded a torrent of the 
groſſeſt abuſe by exclaiming, * He does not deſerve the trouble that has been taken for 
4 his. ſake,” 


As ſoon as the new law-for reſtraining the judicial violences of the mob had produced 
ſome degree of order and ſecurity in Paris, the National Aſſembly applied itſelf cloſely 
and without.. interruption for ſeveral months to the adjuſtment of public. buſineſs, of 
which they had till ſuch abundant quantity on their hands, that, viewed as a whole, it 
ſeemed to preſent ſuch an inextricable wilderneſs of jarring elements, fortuitouſly jum- 
bled together, as no time or care could be ſufficient to reduce to order: for what they had 
hitherto done. was rather to be. conſidered. as an outline, containing haſty ſketches or 
what was farther intended, than as any completion of the ſeparate parts of the deſign. 
But, independent of the old, which they had already in any degree gone through, they 
had an infinite quantity of new matter to conſider, arrange, and decide upon. 


Among the moſt remarkable of the meaſures immediately adopted, was the political 
annihilation, at one blow, of the two firſt orders, in point of dignity, and the two moit 
ancient and only original orders of the ſtate; while things were now arrived at ſuch a 
paſs, that this degradation of the nobles and clergy, and this total change of the conſti- 
tution, was effected without a ſingle ſtruggle, by a ſimple decree, which only announced, 
totidem verbis, „That there was no longer any diſtinction of orders in France.“ The. 
Aſſembly then entered upon the buſineſs of elections, which required an entirely new 
code of laws or regulations, to render it conformable to the preſent ſyſtem. No refer- 
ence to the ancient form of electing repreſentatives for the different orders could of 
courſe be admitted or thought of. The regulations went, in the firſt inſtance, to the 
election of deputies in the primary aſſemblies, who were again (as we have already ſeen ) 
to proceed to the election of thoſe deputies wlio were to repreſent the nation in the 
Aſſembly. | 


Though the right of election in the primary aſſemblies was extended to the citizens at 
large, that is, to eyery Frenchman, by birth or naturalization, (except ſervants) who had 
- compleated 
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compleated his twenty-fifth year, and had reſided one year within the diſtrict where his 
vote was to be given, yet a ſmall qualification, with reſpect to property, was required to 
entitle them to vote—viz. the payment of taxes, in any part of the kingdom, equal in 
amount to the produce of three days labour; and this qualification, fender though it was, 
afforded no ſmall ſati faction to the friends of property and a go! nment by law, who fan- 
cied that both would from thence derive ſome degree of ſecurity. It was farther de- 
creed, that the men thus entitled to vote in the primary allemblics, ſhould have their 
names regiſtered in books kept for the purpoſe, aud ſhould be characterized under the diſ- 
tinctive appellation of a&:ve citizens. 


The qualification of thoſe who were choſen eleCtors was fixed at the payment of a 
contribution equal in amount to the produce of ten days labour; and it was required 
that every candidate for the office of repreſentative ſhould be aſſeſſed at a mark of filver, 


and be poſſeſſed of ſome property, either real or perſonal *®. The paying any, even the 
ſmalleſt, attention to property, was deemed, on one fide, a conſiderable point gained; on 
the other hand, the moſt violent of the republican and levelling party were much out of 
humour and greatly diſſatisfied at this decree; for they wanted to throw the electious 
into the hands of the whole people, without diſtinction, and no other diſqualitications to 
operate upon votes, than thoſe ariſing from infancy, ideotiſm, or abſolute infamy of 


character . 


Notwithſtanding all that had been ſaid of the alacrity with which the provinces ſur- 
rendered their peculiar rights and privileges, it now appeared that theſe accounts required 
to be received with all the caution and doubt which were fo generally neceſſary with re- 
ſpect to every thing that was given out or publiſhed at this period. The caſe undoubt- 


29 Hiſtoire de la Revolution de 1789, tom. iv. p. 111, 112, 113. 

30 The hiſtorians we laſt quoted, condemn all attention to property in this inſtance, as “ contrary ts the libert. 
% and equality of citizens ;”” and as © repugnant t9 reaſon and all true principles of government.” (tom. iv. p. 114.) © The 
© obvious and ſimple principle of population” ſeems likewiſe to meet the approbatioa of the authors of the Eng- 
liſh-Hiſtory of the Revolution ;—but can any thing be more obvious or ſimple than this truth—that where the . le- 
giſlative body is formed on the principle of population, without any attention to property, the poor will generally 
legiſlate for the rich, and all property become inſecure ?—But though we. wiſh always to ſee property reſpec, 
we are by no means deſirous of ſeeing it endued with any other privileges than ſuch as are requiſue for its own ſe- 
curity, and for the general welfare of be fate.—Thoſe who would deſpoil property of 4% its privileges, ſhould conſi- 
der that, by ſo doing, they would deſtroy ſome of. the moſt powerful inducements to that ſpirit of induſtry and emu- 
lation fo eſſentially conducive to the proſperity of a ſtate, and. to the happineſs of individuals. 

As many of the members had experienced the izcarvenicnce of being reftra:ned, in their operations, by the inſtruc- 
tions of their conſtituents, they now took care to provide a radical remedy for that d-f#2, The Aſſembly declared, 
that each member was not to be conſidered as the repreſentative of his conſtituents, but as the repreſentative of the 
nation; and all electors were abſolutely forbidden to deliver any inſtructions (Cahiers) or imperative mandates to 
their members |——{{;#2ire de la Revolution, tom. iv. p. 98.— The number of repreſentatives which were, in future, 
to conſtitute the National Aſſembly, was fixed at ſeven hundred and forty-five, 


edly 
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edly was, that as the deputies of the privileged provinces were generally among the moſt 
forward in framing or adopting all the political novelties of the preſent time, ſo they 
made but little feruple in ſacrificing the rights or privileges of their conſtituents to their 
own peculiar doQrines or deſigns; and that this conduct, not being at all approved by 
great numbers of people in the country, their diſſatisfaction occaſioned thoſe difficulties 
which the Aſſembly now experienced; and which were, indeed, ſo conſiderable, that it 
ſcemed as if that body had been only commencing the buſineſs. That it was deemed really 
ſerious appears from the democratical! writers, who inform us, that the diſſatisfaction 
upon this ſubject in the provinces, afforded the only ſtrong ground of hope which the 
ariſtocrates now poſſeſſed ; For, finding themſelves unable to deſtroy the kingdom, 
« they had, however, the conſolation left, that by this means they might be able to 
« diſtract it.“ 


The diviſion of power was too unequal to admit of any great conteſt; nor was any 
particular act either done, or imputed to, the ariſtocrates. The Aſſembly, to render 
every thing novel, and to deſtroy all veſtiges of whatever paſſed before their own reign, 
ſucceeded in expunging the term Province“ from the French vocabulary. They di- 
vided the kingdom into eighty-three geometrical portions, of about three hundred and 
twenty-four ſquare leagues each, which were diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of De- 
partments; and theſe were ſubdivided into other portions, under the name of Diſtricts 
and Cantons, Thus, by cutting off a few heads under the name of provinces, a new 
multiplied generation ſprang up, like thoſe of the Hydra, which became in due time 
ſufficiently troubleſome in their management; and thus the geography of France being 
totally changed, and rendered as obſolete in an inſtant as that of Gaul under Julius 
Czſar, new maps became neceſlary, to trace out or diſtinguifh places with which we 
were the moſt intimately acquainted, 


This meaſure has been juſtly termed—* The wild exceſs of reform, where nothing 
ce that is old can be good, but where alteration is ſynonimous to improvement, and where 
% novelty means excellence.“ It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that whatever 


31 Rabaud de Saint Etienne, who was then a member of the Committee of Conſtitution,” publiſhed a book 
at this period, entitled “ Nouvelles Reflexions fur la nouvelle Diviſion du Royaume,” in which he ſays « All the 
« exiſting eſtabliſhments in France are ſo many ſources of miſery to the people] We muſt renovate that people il 
« we with to promote its happineſs : we muſt change its ideas—we muſt change its laws—we muſt change its man- 
« ners—we muſt change men—we muſt change things—we muſt change words—we muſt dej/roy every thing, ves, 
66 deſtroy every thing, fince every thing is to be created anew.” | 

To this rhapſody, we ſhall oppoſe an authority which the Revolutioniſts have invariably affected to reſpec tha: 
of J. J. Rouſſeau, who ſays—“ A people, who have any morals, and, conſequently, reſpect the laws, cannot be too 
* much upon their guard againſt the ſpecious and dogmatical maxims of PuiLoso RRS, which, by um them to 
« deſpiſe the LAWS AND CUSTOMS OF THEIR COUNTRY, lead to @ general and inevitable corruption of manners.” We have 


lived long enough to ſee Rabaud's principle of wniverſal defiruion enforced ; and Roulicau' s aſſertion, with regard te 
the conſequences of ſuch philoſophical maxims, completely verified ! 


4 faults 
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f:ults or inconveniences other parts of this ſyſtem were chargeable with, the reduction 
of the excluſive privileges of peculiar provinces, and the laying them on one common 
level of law and government with the reſt of the kingdom, was certainly a meaſure of no 
ſmall public utility. Upon this diviſion, above two thouſand deputies of the provinces 
cities, and boroughs which were affected, hurried itraightway to Paris om every quar- 
ter of the kingdom, in order to maintain and eſtabliſh their reſpective rigi:ts; and ſo 
many difficulties ſtill remained to be ſurmounted, that it coſt three months of the moſt 
laborious and painful application, before the final arrangement and diviſion were com- 
pleated, © Then” —ſays Rabaud—* the kingdom was conſolidated, and the apprehen- 


« ſion of a confederacy was done away.“ 


The Aſſembly, during this time, went through another taſk, which they conſidered of 
great import: this was the organization of the municipalities, or interior governments, 
throughout the kingdom, Though theſe, in their compoſition and conſtruction, bore a 
cloſe reſemblance to the pariſh veſtries in England, yet, from the extraordinary powers 
with which they were endued, or, at leaſt, which they aſſumed, and which produced the 
ſame effect as if they legally poſſeſſed them, together with the infinity of their number, 
the ignorance and unfitneſs of character in other reſpects, which too generally prevail- 
ed among their members, they became the immediate inſtruments of a moſt deplorable 
tyranny, which, being every where ſpread, nothing could eſcape or evade, and which the- 
aggrieved could find no power any where to reſiſt. It ſeemed as if the new govern- 
« ment, being founded upon untricd principles in ſome inſtances, and in others run up 
« haſtily without any, as occaſion and circumſtances concurred in favouring the erec- 
« tion ; ſo, among the numerous buttreſſes neceſſary to ſupply ſuch glaring and dan- 
« gerous deficiencies, this was not the leaſt conſpicuous, that one half of the people 
&« ſhould be officially conſtituted ſpies upon, and conſequently maſters of, the other 
& half,” 


The Aſſembly aboliſhed Lettres de Cachet, a meaſure which, if not entirely needleſs, 
was certainly an act of patriotiſm on their ſide, as there was no power in the nation, ex- 
cept their own, by which they could be iſſued. They likewiſe publiſhed a number of 
regulations with reſpect to the taxes, moſt of which, as they were never paid, ſeemed no- 
longer to exiſt. As if it had been to ſanction and confirm that obſervation ſo often re- 
peated, that their genius and diſpoſition led more to deſtroy than to build up or re- 
pair, notwithſtanding the failure of almoſt all the other taxes, excepting the partial 
new one upon eſtates, they totally ſuppreſſed the odious tax upon ſalt; a meaſure which 
the king, (as we have formerly ſhewn) in the days of hope, if not of happineſs, ſo ar- 


32 Hiſtory of the Reyolution==F.ngliſh tranſlation, p. 135. 
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- Cently wiſhed to accompliſh ; but which the continued oppoſition to his meaſures by the 
parliament of Paris, and the conſequent impoſſibility of his finding a ſuhilitute to carry 
on the buſineſs of government, rendered him incapable of carrying into effect They 
likewiſe aboliſhed, at a ſubſequent period, the heavy tax on ſnuff, which was nearly con- 
ſidered as much a neceflary of life as ſalt itſelf ; and which, in conſeq :ence ot this regu- 
lation, was thrown into the common maſs of articles of general commeice. Many other 

« obnoxious taxes were alſo ſuppreſled, 


But abolition and ſuppreſſion were not the preciſe means that were calculated to ſup. 

ply the growing deficiency in the revenue“; and the Aﬀembly ſoon found themſelves 
obliged to enter the labyrinth of finance, where they were to encounter a ſubject of 
which they were moſt deplorably ignorant. One grand object had occupied the mind of 
the Aflembly ever ſince the eſtabliſhment of ſole and unlimited power in the hands of the 
Third Eſtate ; and had, probably, been much earlier a ſubject of frequent contemplation, 
J his great ſcheme was to find a fund of ſo vaſt a magnitude, that it ſhould not only ſuf- 
fice to diſcharge the whole national debt, enormous as it was, but leave ſuch a ſurplus 
behind, as would be capable of providing for thoſe new, and, as yet, unknown, contin- 
gencies, which the new change of affairs was liable to produce. One of the newly- 
promulgated doctrines was, that all things were to give way to the good of the public, 
or perhaps, more coi rectly, that the lives and property of individuals were no matters of 
conſideration, in any queſtion where they interfered with the benefit of the whole: in a 
word, that every thing belonged to the nation, indefinite as that term was, while the in- 
dividuals who compoled this great aggregate had no ſecurity in any thing: and the 
good of the whole, if the practice founded on it could be carried to the utmoſt extent 
of the principle, might lead to the dilapidation and uin of all the parts ſeparately. 


The fund which was deſtined to anſwer theſe mighty purpoſes, required no creative 
genius, no depth of fiſcal knowledge, no extent of combination or invention ; for it was 
already formed and moulded to the hands of the Aſſembly, who had nothing more to do 
than to pronounce a ſimple decree of appropriation.— I his fund Was no other than the 
great landed eſtates of the cleigy: indeed, it was barely the foil, for they had already 
given up the Toyalties and excluſive privileges which had, from the foundation of the 
monarchy, been attached to, and conſidered as a part of, their eſtates. Though the im- 
menſe benefits : he derived from this ſcheme were, by its prajectors and ſupporters, deem- 
ed perfectly obvious to every body, yet it ſeemed as if ſome difficulties were likely to 
ariſe on the queſtion of Juſfice, with reſpect to the intended application of the fund. 
Som e of theſe ſeemed more peculiarly t affect France than any other country. For, 
4+ being the only people upon earth who had ever at once been transformed into a na- 


33 The Aſſembly augmented the pay of the troops, from four ſols and a half a day to ſut ſols and a half. 
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« tion of philoſophers, it ſeemed incumbent upon them, at leaſt for a time, to adhere 
« cloſely to the rules and principles ot that ſublime ſcience. Now as it happens that 
% Cicero, who, without formally aſſuming the name, was deemed in his day no inconſi- 
« derable philoſopher, who was certainly extremely well verſed in their hiſtory and doc- 
« trines, and who could not poſſibly have laboured under any of the prejudices imputed, 


« by modern philoſophers, to Chriſtianity, does not, in his admirable treatiſe of the 


% moral and relative duties of men in a ſtate of ſociety (which may be conſidered as 
&« ſuch a compendium of the cafuiſtry of the antient heathen world as could not other- 
« wiſe at this time have exiſted ) admit expedience or profit to afford any right what- 
« ever for ſeizing the goods of others; and even carried this doftrine ſo far, as not to 
« allow any thing to be profitable which was not honourable, nor any thing honourable 
« which was not honeſt and juſt; theſe old- faſhioned doCtrines, which it might have 
% been ſuppoſed would have vaniſhed under the illumination of the preſent day, were, 
% notwithſtanding, troubleſome impediments in the way of the grand deſign.''—The ſu- 
periority of the new philoſophy, however, and the genius of its profeſſors, ſoon tri- 
umphed over all obſtacles; and the principle contained in the patriotic expreſſion 
« Every thing belongs to the nation” —removed every difficulty. 


This was a bold ſtroke in the extreme, becauſe the people having juſt thrown off 
every degree of ſubordination, were grown fo frantic by their eaſy ſucceſs, that they 
could not think of any thing but farther innovations, and new revolutions, which they 
concluded might be purchaſed at as cheap a rate, and accompliſhed with as much eaſe, as 
the former. But along with this, the number of clergy in the kingdom was eſtimated 
at about one hundred and thirty thouſand; and though this numerous body ſhould be 
{tripped of all the weight derived from rank and property, yet it was natural to ſuppoſe 
they would ſtill retain ſome conſiderable influence over thoſe people among whom they 
had paſſed their lives in habits ot the greateſt intimacy and friendſh*p, beſides being their 
teachers and directors in thoſe Chriltian duties which at that time had been conſidered of 
the laſt importance tdynankind. Now, though the profeſſed and real philoſophers had 
long ſince thaken off with diſdain all the manacles of religion, yet it was apprehended, 
and, indeed, however it might be lamented, welF known, that the bulk of the people 
had not yet been ſufficiently illuminated, to enable them to get rid of their antient pre- 
Judices, or ſuperititions, as they were now called; for though, with reſpect to other mat - 
ters, they were ſufficiently irreligious, yet as that was not a philoſophical irreligion, which 
is ever invincible, but was derived from idleneſs, wantonneſs, and thoſe paſſions which 
are apt to predominate over mankind, ſo it was liable to receive a bias and take a direction 
very different from what might be wiſhed. 


It was farther to be conſidered, that the court of Rome, however degraded or fallen, 
had not yet Joſt all its influence; and that even the thunders of the Vatican, long as 
3 M they 
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they had remained dormant, might, in certain caſes, and under certain circumſtances, ſtill 
produce ſome untoward effect, eſpecially on thoſe weak minds which continued to be en- 
cumbered with any religious ſcruples. Ner was it to be ſuppoſed that the Roman 
Catholic powers in general would behold with indifference ſo numerous, ſo ancient, and ſo 
eminent a body, as the members of the Gallican church had for a long ſucceſſion of ages 
been, at once ſtripped of their dignities and property, without any legal forfeiture in- 
 eurred, or even the charge or pretence of a crime laid to cover the violence and outrage, 
It was a great misfortune to the cauſe of philoſophy, and indeed a great detriment to it, 

that the Proteſtant ſtates ſtill adhered firmly to the doctrines and principles of Chriſtiani. 
ty ; it had happened likewiſe, from ſome peculiar diſpoſition of mind which may not be 
eaſily accounted for, as it formed no excluſive or peculiar part of their ſyſtem of morality, 
that many individuals among them had ever been much in the habit, even where they 
had no direct intereſt, of enquiring ſtriftly into, and deciding promptly and categorically 
upon, ſo far as a publication of reaſon and opinion could be called a deciſion, all queſ- 
tions of right and wrong among men, without their being generally much ſwayed by 
the quality or power of any of the parties. This diſpoſition of individuals ſeemed to 
operate no leſs upon the ſtates of that perſuaſion, where they had power ſufficient to 
carry the theory into practice; and they have accordingly been noted, in ſeveral in- 
ſtances, for repelling injury and injuſtice with reſpect to others, as well as to themſelves, 
It was a farther misfortune, with reſpect to the Proteſtant ſtates, that being all, even the 
ſmalleſt of them, more or leſs commercial, they paid a ſtrict regard to the riglits and ſe- 
- curity of property in all cafes whatever, and, it was too much to be apprehended, would 
be ſtricken with horror, at the eſtabliſhment of a precedent which went to ſhake and 
looſen the foundations of all the landed property in Europe. Beſides, although the Pro- 
teſtants differed in many points of doctrine as well as diſcipline from the Romaniſts, yet 
conſidering them ſtill as men, and conſequently as brethren poſſeſſing the ſame common 
nature with themſelves, that ſympathy ſo natural to mankind, and ſo common to the 
greateſt part of the ſpecies, could not fail to operate with great force, at ſeeing ſo nu- 
merous a body of men, many of them eminent for their parts, learning, and virtues, be- 


come, ſa ſuddenly and unexpectedly, the victims of injury and violence. 


But all thoſe difficulties and dangers appeared'trivial to men whoſe eyes were ſo faſci- 
nated by the ſplendor of the object in view, that they could ſee nothing but the. immenſe 
advantages, which, in their judgment, muſt reſult from it. In the firſt place, however 
neceſſary the phrenzy of liberty which intoxicated the people was to the accompliſhment 
of the Revolution, it was ſeen to be totally incompatible with thoſe ſober, ſerious, and 
ſteady maxims of policy, which muſt of neceſſity be adopted, for the government and ſe- 
curity of ſo great and extenſive a kingdom ; large armies and fleets muſt be provided for,. 
and whoever the adminiſtrators might be, the civil expences muſt run very high; to ſay 


nothing of the intereſt of the national debt, and the ſupport: of ſuch a number of for- 
| treſſes. 
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treſſes as was without example in any other country. How, then, were theſe prodigious 
expences to be provided for, by a people fo drunk with their new liberty, that the bare 
name of a tax was in a high degree odious to them; and who, ſo far from being pleaſed 
or ſatisfied by the diminution of their burthens, which the abolition of the moſt heavy 


and obnoxious of the old ones produced, ſeemed, on the contrary, to grow more violent 


in their abhorrence of thoſe which remained? Foree, which has beer ſo often uſed with 
effect in ſuch caſes, would here have been incvitably deſtructive ; the diſſolution of the 
new ſyſtem, and of every thing appertaining to it, would be, at once, the conſequence ; 
and another revolution, the accidental birth of a moment, without form, order, object, or 
deſign, would take place, the final conſequences of which no man living could foreſee. 
Whereas, by the attainment of the deſired object, they had not a doubt—though they 
were moſt egregiouſly deceived—that all theſe evils would be averted; that the golden 
age would ſeem to be renewed ; that taxes, for a time, would not be heard of; that go- 
vernment would ſeem to ſupport itſelf ; and that nothing but peace and felicity would 
prevail during the reign of the preſent rulers. Nor was it, perhaps, forgotten, among fo 
great a number of more important objects, that the attainment of this meaſure would 
free the Aſſembly from the neceflity of entering deeply into that moſt difficult taſk of 


financiering. 


The buſineſs was brought forward towards the end of October; and it is not one of 
the leaſt extraordinary circumſtances attending this extraordinary buſineſs, that the per- 
ſon who moved the decree was a prelate, M. Talleyrand Perigord, biſhop of Autun. 
The debates were ſupported with much ingenuity and animation, The meaſure was 
juſtified, in the firſt inſtance, on a principle of ſtate neceſſity, for, without this extraor- 
dinary aid, many advocates for the decree maintained, that ſuch was the deranged ſtate of 
the finances, a national bankruptcy muſt evidently enſue. This plea had great weight 
with many men of moderate principles, who, on no other conſideration, could have been 
induced to lay violent hands on poſſeſſions which they had ever been taught to regard as 
ſacred, But ſtill, Why ſhould the property of eccle/aftics be ſingled out as a juſt obje*t 
of ſeizure, in preference to that of any other ſet of men was a queſtion that naturally 
occurred. In anſwer to this, it was maintained, that the clergy had no right to the poſ- 
ſeſſions which they held under law, uſage, the deciſions of courts, and the accumulated 
preſcription of a thouſand years; that the eceleſiaſtics were fictitious perſons, creatures 
of the ſtate, whom at pleaſure they might deſtroy, and of courſe limit and modify in 
every particular; that the goods they poſſeſſed were not properly theirs, but belonged 
to the ſtate which created the fiftion ; and that, therefore, what they might ſuffer in their 
natural feelings and natural perſons, on account of what was done towards them in their 
conſtructive character, ſhould not be an object of conſideration. 


On the other hand, it was inſiſted, that admitting the neceſſity of an extraordinary 


ſupply, the partial ſeizure of private property could by no means be juſtified ; that, at 
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the mecting of the Aﬀembly, diſtreſſing as the ſtate of the finances might be, they ſtill 
were not in that fingular predicament, but that after eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of economy 
on / and equitable principles, a fair diviſion: of burthens between all orders might have 
reſtored them that the property ſaid to be fictitious was ſolid and durable; that 
it was originally acquired by lawful means;—that it had been lawfully preſerved; 
and that its legality, the validity of its tenure, had never been queſtioned for up- 
wards of a thouſand years ;—that the offer of the clergy, of a voluntary contribution 
of four hundred millions of livees 35, was evidently and obviouſly more advantageous 
to the public creditor than any thing which could be rationally promiſed by the 
confiſcation ;—and finally, that the injuſtice of the ſeizure was more glaring, as it was 
not only inadequate to anſwer the purpoſe for which it was avowedly made, but, 
in conſequence of the abolition of tythes, the debt of the clergy, and a variety of 
other incumbrances, the meaſure,. far from affording relief, would prove an additional 
burthen to the ſtatc. 


Theſe arguments, however, proved of little avail, and, on the ſecond of November, a 
decree was paſled, by which the eccleſiaſtical eſtates were all declared to be at the diſ- 
poſal of the nation; ſubjected, however, to the following charges: to the providing, in 
a proper manner, for the expence of celebrating public worſhip, for the maintenance of 
the miniſters, and for the relief of the poor. For the ſecond of theſe purpoſes, it was 
decreed, that no pariſh miniſter ſhould. have a. leſs ſalary than twelve hundred livres a 
year ( about fifty pounds ſterling) excluſive of the houſe and garden hitherto annexed 
to the parſonageꝰ . This decree, which was paſſed on the ſecond, was publiſhed on the 
third of November, and received the ſanCtion of- the captive monarch on the fourth; a 


' circumſtance which clearly demonſtrated the facility with which buſineſs of the greateſt 


importance was conducted and concluded under the preſent order of things. 


84 If there were any truth in the aſſertions of Vl. Neckar, which the Aſſembly. never attempted to invalidate, 
this was certainly the.caſe; but the Aſſembly, after their meeting, inſtead of removing pecuniary embarraſſments, 
ſeemed anxious to encreaſe them, in order to favour their attacks on the crown, and to encreaſe their own conſe- 


- gaence and authority with the people. 


"Pp This very liberal offer of upwards of ſixteen millions ' ſterling was made by the clergy, on the repreſenta- 
tions of different members that ſeme extraordinary means were requiſite to ſave the ſtate ſrom the calamity of a na- 
tional bankruptcy. b 

35 The popular party took great merit :o themſelves for the proviſion here made for the parochial clergy; but 
the fact is, that the meaſure originated with the fuperior clergy themſelves, who had, long before, adopted the reſo- 


lution of augmenting the ſalaries of the former to twelve hundred livres; and had actually charged their agent, the 


abbe de Monteſquiou, to communicate their determination to M. Neckar, ſince, on account of the engagements they 
had contraRed for the King, it could not be put in execution without the concurrence of the miniſter of the fi- 
nances. Whether from the multiplicity of objects which engaged the attention of the miniſter at that important 
criſis, or from ſome other cauſe, he had hitherto neglected the buſineſs, but the clergy had by no means departed 
from their reſolution.— Journal Politique, &c, tom ii. p. 177. Note. 


We 
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We have already obſerved, that the advocates for the decree aſſerted—There was no 
other means of ſaving the ſtate, To this their opponents replicd; it is proved, on the 
contrary, by the very confeſſion of your on committees, that when the tythes which 

ou have aboliſhed are deducted, the remainder of the eccleſiaſtical revenues will not 
near ſuffice for the oxpences of public worſhip, the maintenance of the miniſters of re- 


ligion, the penſions of friars and nuns, the ſuppoit of ſeminaries, the erection and repairs: 


of churches, &c. &, That a deficit will appear of fifty millions of livres—and even 
fifty-ſix, including the debt of the clergy—which muſt be ſupplied from the public trea- 
fury. Is the ſtate then —ſaid they—to be ſaved, by this augmentation of its burdens, 
which muſt neceſſarily fall upon the people? Beſides, dare any, one ſeriouſly affirm, that 
the ſafety of the ſtate requires the ſubverſion of thole very principles which conſtitute 
its firmeſt ſupport? Can what is unjuſt become uſeful? Can the tranſgreſſion of that 
law which enſures to every individual the quiet poſſeſhon of his property be ever deem- 
ed ſalutary? Is it not, on the contrary, attended with the moſt fatal conſequences ? 


&« The goods of the church are not. its own,” '—Strange paradox! By what ſophiſtical arts 
do you expect to deſtroy ideas, the juſtice of which is acknowledged by every nation in 
Europe?“ The eccle/iaſtics are but uſufruftuaries.” —Doubtleſs what the clergy, col- 
lectively, poſſeſs as a frechold, its members, individually, only enjoy as uſufructs; but is 
not an uſufruct claſſed with that ſpecies of property which has been declared inviolable: 
We are but uſufructuaries of life; but is that a reaſon why we ſhould be deprived of it? 


&« The clergy have no property. What is to be underſtood by that aſſertion? Can there 
exiſt in law any diſtinction between a poſſeſſion lawfully acquired, and enjoyed for a 
long ſeries of ages, and an abſolute property? Are you in earneſt, when you maintain, 
that poſſeſſions which have been legally given and transferred to the clergy. by thoſe to 
whom they belonged, which have been by them put into a ſtate of cultivation, improved, 
and rendered worth a hundred times more than they originally were, and which have been 
confirmed to them by all the ſovereigns of the kingdom Are you in earneſt when you aſ- 


37 It has been ſhewn, in former parts of this Hiſtory, that the original grants of lands to many of the convent: 
were nothing leſs than a favour conferred by the granters on the grantees. In thoſe early periods of the 
monarchy, the hands that could be devoted to the purpoſes of huſbandry bore ſo ſmall a proportion to the land 
which required cultivation, that the perſons who would undertake to render it uſeful did eſſential ſervice to the 
Rate, and not only required encouragement, but deſerved gratitude. The monks, by the labour of their own 
hands, and by induſtry the moſt tri and perſevering, cleared away the wood by which the lands that were graiit- 
ed to them were, in general, encumbered, thereby rendering the country more ſalubrious, and, removing every 
impediment to cultivation, extended the means of ſubſiſtance to the community, and enlarged the ſources of relief 
to the :00r.—lIt is ſcarcely poſſible to conceive a tenure more reſpectable and ſacred than that which the monks, 
thus circumſtanced, acquired to the property they poſſeſſed ; and juſtice extorts the aſſertion, that the decree which 
tended to deſpoil them of that property, ſanctioned rapine, and juſtified theft. 
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ſert that they have no property in them? In whom, then, has the property veſted dur- 
ing this immemorial poſſeſſion ? 


Ju the nation.” That is to ſay in no one; for what belongs to every body belongs 
to nobody. The founders of, and benefaCtors to, convents gave their eſtates with a 
view to the public good; but they did not give them to the public; they devoted them 
to the ſervice of religion and the relief of the poor. The only right poſſeſſed by the 


public is that of ſeeing that they are not miſapplied ; and if thoſe acts by which the pro- 


perty of the clergy has been conveyed from age to age, after having been deemed invio- 

lable by thouſands of generations, could be ſuddenly annihilated by your will alone, can 
you deny tha., in that caſe, the eſtates ſhould return to the ſource whence they ſprang, 

and be reſtored to the donors or their heirs? It they claimed them, what plea could you 

poſſibly oppole to their pretenſions ? 


& The ſlate takes upon itſelf to ſee that the purpoſes for which the property was given are 


6 fulfilled. The poſſeſſions, therefore, devolve to the flate.””—Such was not the will of the 


founders. They did not think, like you, that, by conſigning their wealth to the pub- 
lic treaſury, the prior purpoſe for which it was deſtined would be as well-fulfilled, as if 
it were conſigned to the church; and till leſs would they have thought like you, could 
they poſſibly have foreſeen the ſyſtems and innovations which you wiſh to ſubſtitute for 
the principles and creed of our fathers.—Be that as it may, it is ſufficient that they diſ- 


poſed of their property in a different manner, to prevent any kind of change from taking 


place without reviving the rights of their ſucceſſors in preference to all others. Firſt to 
diſpoſſeſs, and then to confiſcate, is to add injuſtice to injuſtice ; it is an act of deſpotiſm 
more odious and abſolute, than any exertion, however arbitrary, of the executive power. 
Beſides, what an inconſiſtency is it to deſpoil the clergy of their poſſeſſions under pretext 
that a corporation cannot have any property, and then to beſtow them upon the ſtate, as if 
the ſtate were not alſo a collective body 


« The exiſtence of an eccleſiaflical corporation, poſſeſſed of an extenſive revenue, is repug- 


„ nant to thoſe principles which we have eſtabliſhed for the formation of a good conſtitution. 


« To leave it in poſſeſſion of that revenue, would be to expoſe ourſelves to the danger of again 


-« bending beneath the yoke of deſpotiſm.— This then is the true motive of all your uſur- 


pations, of all your deſtructive operations. No longer ſeek to diſguiſe it beneath the tran- 
ſparent gauze of ſubtle ſophiſtry. Lay aſide all theſe vain ſubterfuges, which are no longer 
ſufficiently ſpecious to impoſe on the moſt ſuperficial minds; ceaſe to employ the word 


. deſpotiſm, which was never applied with ſo little juſtice as to the reign of Lewis the 


Sixteenth. According to you, deſpotiſm and royalty are ſynonymous terms; and royalty 
js the object of your perſecutions; it is that no force may remain capable of defending 
that, that you think it neceſſary to annihilate all the great corporations; and that, after 

5 deſpoiling 
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deſpoiling them of their poſſeſſions, you no longer ſcruple to riſk the deſtrution of the 
ſtate, in order to promote a ſpeedy ſale, that, by being diſtributed among a number of 
purchaſers, the uſurpation may be confirmed“. 


Your real object (you cannot deny it) is to deprive the clergy of all hope, and to effect 
its ruin; that muſt be the end which this dreadful operation is meant to anſwer ; that 
muſt be the effect of it. But what intereſt can the people have in it? What advantage 
can they poſſibly derive from it? You are conſtantly making uſe of their name, but what 
do you do for them? NoTHING—poſitively XoTHING, On the contrary, your proceed 
ings tend to that which muſt inevitably lead to the exaction of new impoſts. You have 
refuſed, to their prejudice, an offer of four hundred millions, the acceptance of which, 
might have contributed to their relief; and, in lieu of this reſource, you have adopted 
an unjuſt and ruinous meaſure, which, according to your own confeffion ®, burdens the 
public treaſury, and, conſequently, the people, with an additional annual expence of at 
leaſt fifty millions, and with a debt of one hundred and fifty millions. 


Such are the principal obſervations that have been made on this extraordinary meaſure, 
and from theſe the following inferences have been drawn. 


The property of the clergy muſt be regarded as deriving its ſecurity from the ſame 
ſource which gives ſtability to all other poſſeſſions; and if, on the one hand, be conſider- 
ed the multitude of charters, of ancient records, and of authentic titles, which had ſuc- 
ceflively and continually ſanctioned the poſſeſſions of the church; and, on the other, 
the cloſe connection which ſubſiſted between the preſervation of religion and the neceſ- 
ſity of maintaining its miniſters from a fund more ſolid than a falary liable to be affected 
by every ſhock to which the public treaſury was expoſed, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
there was no property better eſtabliſhed in point of right, or more reſpectable from its 
application. 


But the mere circumſtance of its being a property was ſufficient, according to the in- 


35 De I Etat de la France, preſent et a venir; par M. de Calonne, p. 93, et ſuiv. 

39 The committee of finances ſuppoſed that the poſſeſſions of the clergy, which it called national domains, in- 
cluding the domains of the crown, would ſuffice to defray the expences of public worſhip, in their preſent reduced 
Nate; and it owned that it would coſt the nation fifty millions a year more, for the penſions of eccleſiaſtics, friars, 
c. c. It alſo acknowledged the neceſſity of paying the debt of the clergy, which amounted to one hundred and 
forty-nine millions, four hundred and thirty-four thouſand livres.—The report made by the committee of tythes, 
on the ninth of April, x790, rated the expences ſtill higher; and the biſhop of Nancy proved at the time, that it had 
omitted ſeveral articles of indiſpenſable neceſſity. Although the ſalaries of the prelates and other miniſters of reli- 
gion had experienced a diminution, exceſſive, and, it might be ſaid, indecent, it was maintained, as a certainty, that 
the annual produce of the poſſeſſions of the clergy, deduction made of the loſſes they had ſuſtained, and of the ex- 
pence of adminiſtering, collecting, &c. which would be enormous, would not ſuilice to pay the expences of public 
worſhip.—De Calonne, p. 96. 
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ſtructious of their conſtituents, and according to the decree of the National Aſſembly, 
to excinpt it from the danger of invaſion; and it is impoſſible to entertain a ſerious 
doubt, that what belonged to the church, what it had acquired under the authority of 
the laws, what it had poſſeſſed for ages without diſpute and without interruption, was a 
-property duly veſted in her, ſince property is defined to be- r:ght enjoyed over peſſeſſian. 
lawfully acquired, 


It has been ſhewn, that a moral and collective body, like the clergy, was competent to 
the poſſeſſion of landed property. This is evident, too, from the ſubſequent ſale of the 
patrimony of the church to the municipalities, 


It has been proved, that the property of the church-lands was neceſſarily veſted in the 
clergy, ſince it was veſted in no other proprietor, and the public could only claim a 
right to ſee that it was not miſapplied. 


The pretence that the clergy could not be proprietors, becauſe unable to ſell, has been 
ſhewn to be frivolous and falſe; on the contrary, an interdiction to alienate ſuppoſes a 
property, which it muſt be the object of that interdiction to preſerve, 


Laſtly, it has been ſhewn, that, even on the ſuppoſition that the patrimony of the 
-church was a mere right of enjoyment veſted in the clergy, the Aſſembly has been forced 
to acknowledge an uſufructuary property, and that kind of property was comprehended 
in the inviolability which juſtice, which the inſtruCtions of their conſtituents, and the 
new conſtitution enſured to every ſpecies of property. 


One other argument has been uſed—independent of the queſtion of property—io de- 
-monſtrate the injuſtice of the ſeizure. It, as has been aſſerted, there were a hundred and 
thirty thouſand eccleſiaſties in the kingdom, they were a hundred and thirty thouſand 
perſons who had devoted themſelves to the church, in the perſuaſion—a perſuaſion 
founded on the laws—that the church had poſſe ſſions, revenues and means of ſubſiſt- 
ence, to diitribute among its miniſters, who, in the hope of partaking of ſuch diſtribu- 
tion, had ſacriſiced their liberty, and all thoſe ſocial advantages which they had a right 
to expect; who, being entitled to regard the poſſcſhon of a bi ſhoprick, an abbey, or any 
other benefice, as a ſate and lawful poſſeſſion, had, in conſequence, regulated their ex- 
pences, their acts of charity, the affiſtance they could afford to their friends, and the im- 
prove:nents they could make in thoſe lands, of which, by a concurrence of the ſpiritual 
and temporal powers, the uſufruct was inſured to them :—it has, therefore, been aſked, 
whether, by forcibly taking from a body of one hundred and thirty thouſand citizens 
the conditions annexed to the ſtate they had embraced, and the compenſation for the ſa- 
crifices they had made; by depriving them of that revenue on which they had formed 
all the arrangements of their lives, and by reducing them for the future to rely for their 

ſubſiſtance 
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ſubſiſtence on precarious ſalaries, ſome of them amounting to one half, others to a quar- 
ter, and others to a tenth or twentieth part of their former lawful poſſeſſions—the. 
Aſſembly was not guilty of one hundred and thirty thouſand acts of injuſtice, one hun- 
dred and thirty thouſand violations of property, and one hundred and thirty thouſand in- 
fractions of the public faith? : 


Had the property of the church been proved to be indiſpenſably neceſſary to the ſalva- 
tion of the ſtate, there was ſtill a mode of proceeding which it was the duty of the 
Aſſembly to adopt, and which would have enabled them to avoid a great part of the in- 
juſtice of which they were now guilty, They ſhould firſt have accepted the four hun- 
dred millions offered by the clergy, and then have eſtabliſhed a kind of ſinking fund, to 
which all the benefices, vacated by death, ſhould have been appropriated. This gradual 
extinction of ſuperfluous benefices, if any ſuch there were, would have enſured them a 
degree of credit and confidence which, by purſuing the ſyſtem they had adopted, they 
were never able to obtain. They thought themfelves juſt,” —fays a contemporary 
writer“ and they had nothing of juſtice but her bandage.” 


The National Aſſembly having gained its point, in the ſeizure of the eccleſiaſtical 
property, diſplayed great prudence, management, and addreſs, in its tranſactions with 
the court of Rome. The holy father was either cajoled, or pretended to be ſatisfied, 
by reiterated proteſtations of the ſtrict union of the Aſſembly with the pope, as head of 
the Chriftian church, in all ſpiritual matters ; as well as of their fidelity to the religion 
of their forefathers. The weakneſs of the court of Rome, the age of the pontiff, with 
a grie vous ſenſe of the humiliations which that ſee had of late years experienced, all con- 
curred in giving a ſemblance of currency to theſe aſſurances ; for it is not to be ſup- 
poſed, that the refinement of Italian policy was ſo totally exhauſted, as that their pur- 
port was not thoroughly comprehended, and their real yalue duly eſtimated. 


All the canons of the kingdom, as we learn from Rabaud, had entered into a combi» 
nation, and almoſt every chapter had proteſted, againſt the decree; and, from the ſame au- 
thority, we derive the intelligence, that the preſs now took an entirel y new direCtion, 
and that a prodigious manufacture was carried on of pamphlets and periodical publica- 
tions againſt. government: that, as it was well known that books had conſiderably aſ- 
ſiſted the Revolution, it was, therefore, imagined that the ſame inſtruments might be 
ſucceſsfully employed in bringing about a counter- revolution: that the eccleſiaſtics ex- 
pected to dazzle the people of France, by circulating ten times as many volumes againſt 
the National Aſſembly as there had been publiſhed in its favour ; that a multitude of 
printing preſſes, both within and without the kingdom, were devoted to this pious mer- 
chandize; that all the different kinds of ſtyle were ſummaned to aid the holy cauſe; 
Poems, ſongs, epigrams, ſatires, tragedies, were written againſt the National Aﬀembly ; 
| 3 N againſt 
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| 

| : | ' againſt its committees; againſt its maſt celebrated members; againſt the city of Paris; 

| . and againſt the national guards, who were mentioned as objects of ſupreme contempt. 

- Pamphlets ſucceeded pamphlets with a rapidity. proportioned to the age that engendered 
them . If this account be true, it would ſeem that the royaliſts, who were ever too 
late in all their attempts, enterprizes, and deſigns, were now, when it was of no uſe, 

ſeized with-a ſpirit of writing and publication, which, if it had operated in due time, 

+ pighthare produced the moſt beneficial effects to them and their cauſe. 


rank be obſerved that this account, given by Rabaud, but ill accords with thoſe 

reſtraints which we know, from indiſputable authority, had been impoſed on the preſs. 

Both the-abbe Sabatier and M. Mounier mention ſpecific inſtances of the operation of 

| thoſe. reſtraints, which perſonally affected themſelves. The latter, too, in aſſigning his 

- motives for the reſignation of his ſeat, after enumerating the impediments. which ſubſiſt- 

U ed to the free communication of his opinions in the Aſſembly, ſays—“ If I had attempted 
| a to-publiſh-my thoughts, the ſame obſtacles, the ſame inconveniences preſented them- 

„ ſelves. No printer would have dared to work for me: or if any one had been raſh 

„ enough to undertake it, it would have been impoffible to circulate the work, All 

* the copies would have been immediately ſeized and carried off; for men who reflect 

% know.very well what is to be underſtood. by our modern LIBERTY OF. THE PRESS 

a they, know very well that it gives the privilege of calumniating and inſulting with 

66* impunity: thoſe citizens whom the factious are deſirous of ruining in the public opi- 

« nion; of flattering and deceiving the multitude; of perſuading them that every thing 

| 44 ought to give way to their caprice, and that they ought to acknowledge no other law. 
: «than that of their own- ſupreme will. This liberty of the preſs permits to offend, in 
„infamous libels,. morality, the altar, and the throne; and to difleminate principles the 
© moſt falſe and dangerous; but it does not permit a man to. ſpeak the truth, when by * 


„ doing. * may diſpleaſe the demagogues, diſconcert their views, and affect their intereſts . 


The parliaments, who, without intending it, had contributed ſo materially to promote 
the Revolution, began now to ſhudder. at the thoughts.of. impending ee and 


4 Hiſtory of the Revolution, by Rabaud de Saint Etienne, p. I37, 138. 
47 Expoſe de la Conduite de M. Mounier, p. 35.— Another inſtance of the freedom eſtabliſhed in France by 
me Revolution, is alſo adduced by Mounier. He ſays— I ſaw. no poſſibility of conveying my ſentiments to my con- 

- « ſtituents, or of making the truth reach them in the midſt of ſo many lies which had been induſtrioufly circulated . 
«through the provinces. Under the -deſpotic ſyſtem, the agents of authority were ſuſpected of carrying their 
ic wickedneſs to ſuch a pitch as to betray the · public confidence by violating-the ſecrets of letters. No certain proofs 
© of this, however, ſubſiſted : but, under the preſent reign of anarchy, nothing is ſacred; virtue alone is forced to 

become cireumſpect, while crime, proud of the impunity it enjoys, will not even deſcend to the adoption of cau- 
44 tious meaſures, It. is known that deputies have received letters open, on which were written the name of the 


| + diftrit, which, WWA paws; bod ang peager fo break the 
1 ſeals and read them. | 
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wanted nothing but power to make a vigorous effort for averting the fate with which 
they were threatened. Thoſe of Rouen, of Brittany, and of Metz, determined, however 
unfavourable the preſent ſtate of affairs might be to ſuch an attempt, not to periſh with- 
out a ſtruggle. They had, accordingly,. the boldneſs to proteſt againſt a decree of the 
National Aſſembly, paſſed on the ſecond of November, which ſuſpended them from the 
exerciſe of their functions. But they ſoon experienced, to their ſorrow, how different 
the power was with which they had now to contend from that which they were wont 
to inſult under the name of the royal authority. They were forſaken and deſerted by 
thoſe towns and thoſe people in whom they repoſed the greateſt confidence, and over 
whom they ſo lately held the moſt ſupreme aſcendancy. Their fall, to which they ſub- 
mitted with a. bad grace, was accelerated by this fruitleſs effort, and was embittered by 
thoſe laſt and moſt galling curſes of fallen ambition—contempt and deriſion. The par- 
liament of Bourdeaux, which ſtood ſingly, held out much longer, and was much more 
troubleſome than the other three: it was, indeed, accuſed of uſing every poſſible exertion- 
to excite an inſurrection in the South. | 


The newly-created municipalities began early to detract from the ſanguine hopes 
which had been formed on their inſtitution. This failure of deſign, or misfortune, was, 
as. uſual, aſcribed entirely to the evil machinations-of the ariſtocrates, who, it was pre- 
tended; ſeeing that this new authority was the firſt degree in the future adminiſtration, 
and. the only popular power at that time exiſting, and always endeavouring, by diminu- 
tion or diviſion, to attain the power of deſtroying, uſed all their influence to get their 
own creatures elected into theſe authorities. We are afterwards told, very. ſeriouſly,. 
that whenever the electors had been thus led to make an improper choice, they became 
victims to the arts of their enemies, and that the maſſacres which took place in certain 
towns of the kingdom were occaſioned by evil- minded municipalities. Thus was a 
party ever at hand, on which to throw the odium of every misfortune, domeſtic or fo- 
reign, which could poſſibly befall the nation. 

As it was neceflary not only to keep the people awake, but in a ſtate of abſolute agita- | 
tion, the moft improbable ſtories of plots and conſpiracies were circulated with incredi- 
ble induſtry. One-of the popular journals afferted, about this time, that a young lady 
of condition had raiſed an army of thirty-ſix thouſand men, to bring about a counter- 

revolution, and that ſhe exercifed her troops in a very private apartment, on the fifth ſtory, 
in the Rue Mazarine,—Another offered to prove one hundred and eleven conſpiracies, all 
in exiſtence, but at different degrees of maturity. Alltheſe journaliſts agreed in imputing 
the calamities and crimes of the times to the ariſtocrates; but the truth is—ſays the au- 
thor from whom this intelligence is derived that the nobles did nothing either good or 


* Rabaud, p. 135. 


bad, 


| 
| 
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| 
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tad, and that their nullity formed a perfect contraſt with the ferocity of the Third 
Eſtate.“ The fable of Veſoul was realized at Senlis, and the moſt atrocious crime of 
the "ge was committed by the hand of a Plebeian.“ 


The king” s miniſters were alſo deemed proper objects for exciting popular diſcontents, 


A violent outcry was, accordingly, raiſed, and a number of charges exhibited againſt them, 


though no attempt was made to bring them to the point of trial or impeachment, If ſome 


 Ofttheſe charges were ſo looſe and indefinite, that they would as exactly ſuit any other body 


of met, as thoſe againſt whom they were particularly directed, it is to be obſerved, that 


this was the current political language, both in writing and ſpeaking, and the eſtabliſhed 


faſhion of the times; if others of them ſeemed incomprehenfible or impoſſible, it ſhould 
be remembered, that the people on whom they were intended to operate were much more 
tikely to be faſcinated by thoſe things which were unintelligible or incomprehenſible, 
than by thoſe ſimple facts, narrated in plain language, which come home to every man's 
underſtanding, 


"The miniſters were charged with ſerving the cauſe of the diſſaffected by their inaCtion ; 
and it was urged, that, by retarding the tranſmiſſion and the execution of the new laws, 
they thereby deſignedly prolonged the exiſtence of anarchy ; indulging themſelves in the 
fond hope, that the people, diſguſted with continual ſcenes of endleſs confuſion, would call 
loudly for the old government, under which they had enjoyed a ſtupid tranquillity: that, 
at the ſame time, theſe foes to liberty had infidiouſly created a ſcarcity of grain; that they 
had-likewiſe inſidioufly created a ſcarcity of ſpecie ; and that they had inſidiouſly refuſed 
to give employment to the artiſans, in the hope that, every claſs of men becoming diſſatiſ- 
fied, the people would, at length, grow weary of their own courage. Theſe were among 
the principal charges preferred againſt the miniſters: it muſt always be recollected, though 
it ſeems to have been totally forgotten by the framers of theſe accuſations, that long ſince, 
and at the very. commencement of the Revolution, all preſent and future adminiſtrations 
were rendered directly anſwerable and perſonally reſponſable to the National Aſſembly, 
for every part of their conduct, fo that neither the king's name would afford a ſanction, 
nor his expreſs orders a juſtification, for their adoption of any meaſure contrary to the 
ſentiments of that body ; even luppoling the king to be now a free agent, and capable of 


tranſacting any buſineſs. 


The charges againſt the moſt conſiderable and active members of the two ruined or- 


ders were more abundant than thoſe againſt the miniſters. Thele malecontents were ſaid 


43 Journal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 122—123. | : 

44 At Senlis, a ider, who had been diſcharged from the national troops, fired on ESD * citizens 

as they paſſed the door of the houſe in which he was. A number of perſoos immediately ruſhed in to ſeize the cul- 
prit, when the houſe blew vp, and no Iſs then ſixty of them were Killed, and a great number wounded by the ex- 
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to be diſperſed through every court in — and were ſaid to be ſeconded, in the great- 
er part of them, by the French ambaſſadors, at thoſe reſpecti ve courts, their joint endea- 
yours being calculated for the univerſal diſſemination of their own invincible hatred 
inſt their native country: that'in theſe-courts they laid the foundation of a general 
confederacy of all the powers of Chriftendom againſt France: that their object was, to 
perſuade the ſeveral monarchs, that their cauſe was the cauſe-of kings, and that it be- 
hoved them all equally to unite their common ſtrength, in order to reſtore the arbitrary 
authority of Lewis the Sixteenth . Imprudent men |—exclaims Rabaud—who never 
perceived that they were, at the ſame time, teaching Europe, that this was alſo the cauſe 
of nations! The ſame writer proceeds to tell us, that two princes, who had taken re- 
fuge at Turin, aſſembled there ſome of the gentry, and threatened France with an inva- 
ſion by the way of Nice, and by the way of Savoy; and had ſent emiſſaries into Pro- 
venee, to Niſmes, and to Lyons, while the king of Sardinia put his army in motion on 
the frontiers. In oppoſition to this ſtatement, however, it muſt be recollected, how to- 
tally unprovided for war, or even for any degree of defence, the king of Sardinia was 
long after, when his dominions were fo violently invaded and over-run by the French; 
and when his] moſt ancient dukedom of Savoy was, fo far as a decree could give perma- 
nence to the wrong, for ever annexed to the majeſty of the new Republic, The laſt 
charge was extremely well deſigned, and could ſcarcely fail to produce its intended effect. 
It was to this purpoſe—that it was then publickly declared, that Paris was no longer 
worthy of the preſence of her Kings and that Lyons deſerved 1 the honour of being the 
capital of the empire. 


In the mean n time the animoſity between the democratical leaders and the nobles who. 
ſtill continued in the Aſſembly, were grown ſo violent and inveterate, that duels became 
frequent between the enraged parties; and as the laſt appeal is made to the ſword in the 
great political diſputes of nations, ſo here, the ſmaller political differences between par- 
ties and individuals were referred to the ſame arbitrary deciſion. And as it has been 
long and often obſerved, that a change-of condition frequently produces a great change 
in the manners, and even, apparently, in the nature of men, ſo it ſeemed now, that as 
the democrates had already ſtripped the nobility of all power, intending to be their ſuc- 
ceſſors in every thing, they meant to deprive them of the only excluſive claim to diſ- 
tinction which was ſtill left untouched, and which they had poſſeſſed unrivalled for 
ſo many ages—that of a decided ſuperiority in all the hardy deeds of arms and chivalry. 


To counterbalance all thoſe dangers, real or ſuppoſed, with which France was ſaid to 
be environed, we are informed, that the nation at large was unanimous in ſupporting the 
Aſſembly : that its table was covered with addreſſes from every town and city, expreſſi ve 

43 Rabaud, p. 139, 140. 
30 | of 
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of their affection, of their admiration, and of their gratitude ;. promiſing it three millions” 
for the defence of the conſtitution, and encouraging it to-perſevere in its patriotiſm . 

| It might eaſily have been imagined, that, with ſo much ananimity, and with ſo prodi- 
gious a maſs of ſtrength, which has in no degree been equalled ſince the days of Xerxes, 
they had little cauſe to be apprehenfive of either foreign invaſion or domeſtic conſpiracy ; 
and yet they feem to have been tremblingly alive to both. | 


The conduct and proceedings of that Aſſembly, in which was now veſted the whole 
power of the empire, under theſe circumſtances, are thus deſcribed by Rabaud, in his. 
uſual ſtyle:— The National Aﬀembly, occupied in parrying theſe attacks, was ſtill ad- 

« yancing with great ſtrides, trampling upon the ruins of deſpotiſm, combating every 
« prejudice, diſcomfiting every error, making war on every abuſe, deſtroying uſurped 
« rights, and re-eſtabliſhing that precious equality, which. renovates the youth. of * 
40 tions, and regenerates them, by reſtoring them to their primitive ſtate of purity.“— 
Some cavillers might be induced to aſk, How that equality could be re-eſtabliſhed, which 
never before ſubſiſted? and might likewiſe perverſely enquire, in what period of the. 
golden age that primitive purity exiſted, to which the people were now. ſo happily re- 
ſtored But it might well be anſwered, that ſuch men, who would wiſh to manacle elo- 
quence, and to ſhackle flowery deſcription, muſt be by nature adverſe to the beauties of 
ſtyle, and graces of compoſition ; and muſt likewiſe labour under ſome fatal prejudices,. 
which- would lead: them to queſtion. the legitimacy of the new philoſophy. 


It is rather aſtoniſhing, that an Aſſembly who is thes repreſented as the model of vir- 
tue and patriotiſm, ſhould not have paid ſo much regard to the diſtreſſed ſituation of the 
public revenue, and have diſplayed ſo much patriotic diſintereſtedneſs as to have refuſed to 
add to the embarraſſments of the ſtate, by an augmentation of the. national expence. While 
were at Verſailles they had come to a decifion that every deputy ſhould receive eighteen 
livres a- day, as wages; and fince their arrival at Paris they bad. encreaſed their ſalary to 
four-and-twenty livres, beſides being paid their travelling expences, at the rate of five. 
Uvres per pe; and by. the ſame decree they authoriſed the miniſter of finances to pay 
each deputy fix months wages. Thus did the repreſentatives impoſe on the nation 
a ſtanding expence of ſeven hundred and fifty pounds a day, while, at the ſame time, they 
were continually enforcing the neceſſity of the ſtricteſt economy. Their proceedings, 
in this inſtance, forms a ſtriking contraſt with the conduct of the deputics aſſembled in 
1624, who, as there is every reaſon to believe, did not receive one ſingle farthing for their. 
. ſervices*... The labours of: the firſt year, of the. Revolution was cloſed by a decree, 


45 Raband, pr 141. 

47 Journal Politique, &c. tom. ii; p. 157. Note.—Though the members of the National Aſſembiy had ever 
diſplayed the greateſt anxiety to render all their proceedings as public as poſſible, by the indiſcriminate admiſſion of 
Krangers into their hall, in this inſtance they preferred the ſecrecy of a committee, in which every thing relating 

WWW —— 
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that no member could accept of any place in the miniſtry ;”—which was judiciouſly, 
though unſucceſsfully, oppoſed by Mirabeau; and by the zrrevocable union of the iſland 
of Corſica to the French nation, as a conſtituent part of the empire. 


A. D. 1790.] The Aſſembly had now been convened eight months, and the few fa- 
lutary regulations they had eſtabliſhed were greatly overbalanced by the infinite confu- 
fion they had created, and the ove of anarchy which they had been the means of diſſemi- 
nating throughout the kingdom. The pecuniary embarraſſments they had been ſo 
ſtrenuouſly urged to remove were encreaſed in a conſiderable degree; peace, order, and 
juſtice, far from endeavouring to promote, they ſeem to have conſidered as fatal obſtruc- 
tions to the accompliſhment of their plans; and, inſtead of commanding the admiration 
of ſurrounding ſtates, by preſenting to their view the noble ſpectacle of a truly . 
phic aſſembly of legiſlators, deeply impreſſed with the love of their country, influenced 
by no pitiful conſiderations of party, and diſplaying a generous anxiety to ſettle the 
conſtitution on the broad baſis of public good, they excited the contempt or indignation 
of every reflecting mind, of every fincere friend to rational ' freedom, by exhibiting the 
diſguſting ſight of a convention of frothy ſpeculators and bungling ſtate- mechanics, {kil- 
led only in the paltry vulgar arts of demolition, rejecting the ſolid wiſdom of experience, 
and too frequently actuated by unworthy motives of vanity, intereſt, or ambition. The 
facility with which the minds of the peoplehad been irritated and inflamed, to that degree 
as to render them tit-inſtruments for the execution of any plan, however violent, encou- 
raged ſuch members of the Aſſembly as wiſhed to promote diſorders to have again re- 
<ourſe to that baſe and degrading meaſure. At this very period, when, aceording to Ra- 
baud, the moſt ſignal virtue and patriotiſm were diſplayed by the National Aſſembly, the 
eount de Marguerite aſſerted publiekly at the duke de-Liancourt's table, and in a nu- 
merous company, where near thirty members of the Aſſembly were preſent, that a revolt 
which had lately taken place at Toulon had been inſtigated or ſupported by members of 
chat body, who acted therein upon the. principle That more inſurrections were neceſ- 

% fary;” and this extraordinary charge was liſtened to by all the deputies preſent, with- 
out a ſingle word in denial, refutation, or excuſe, being offered by any of them ©, 
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The king, -whoſe title of king of France and Nayarre, after his removal to Paris, had 
deen changed by the National Aſſembly to that of KinG.or THE FRENCH, had, with 
this family, been kept in a ſtate of abſolute confinement. Though, from the peruſal 
of Rabaud and other democratical writers, it would not appear that the king had been 
at any time under the ſmalleſt degree whatever of reſtraint or diſtreſs, yet from the au- 
Aadority laſt quoted, the authenticity of which admits not of a doubt, we learn, that, at 


See Young's Tour, p. 256. | 
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the beginning of this year, when, it being near three months after the proceſſion from 
Verſailles, it might be ſuppoſed the violence and ſuſpicion of the people would be abated, 
a body of eight hundred men, with two pieces of cannon, mounted guantevery morning 
at the Thuilleries: that, on the fourth of January, the writer beheld the extraordinary 
ſpectacle of the king of France walking in the gardens with fix grenadiers of the city 
militia ; that the doors of the gardens were kept ſhut while he walked in them, in or- 
der to exclude all perfons but deputies, or thoſe who procured admifſion- tickets, from 
entering: that when he re-entered the palace, the doors of the gardens were thrown 
open to all · perſons without diſtinctioen, although the queen ©, with a lady of her court, 
was ſtill walking in them: that that ſhe was likewiſe attended ſo eloſely by the Garde 
Bourgeoiſe, that ſhe muſt have ſpoken very low not to be overheard by them: and that 
even the dauphin, who was at work, with a little hoe and rake, in a ſmall garden, which 
had been railed off for his amuſement, was not without a guard of two grenadierg 


vpon bim ““. 


The ati felt no ſmall — | at the ill effect which the confinement of their 
ſovereign (however it was attempted to be denied or palliated) produced upon the public 
opinion, in other countries, as well as at home; and of the ſtrong handle which it af- 
forded to their enemies for calling in queſtion the validity of thoſe laws to which his 
ſanction was extorted, under a ſtate of reſtraint, which, depriving him of all free agency, 
rendered him, by the laws and conſent of all nations, iacapable of any legal act, or of 
any act that could be binding on himſelf, 1 longer than the compulſion R 


it continued to operate. 


The removal of this kiGeulty was juſtly conſidered"an object of the higheſt impor- 
tance; and it was accordingly determined to neglect no means that could — its at · 


49 Theutmoſt pains had been taken to render. the queen laws to the nation. All her errors and frailties were 
magnifled into vioes and crimes; and all the arts of malice were exerted in the invention of calumnies the moſt 
foul and atrocions, which were circulated throughout the provinces win wonderful induſtry. She was firſt charg- 
ed with the impoſſible crime of having procured: the-conſtruftion of a well charged mine under the hall of the 


National Aſſembly, in order to blow the ſtates, without diſtinction, at once into the air. 


This ridiculous: ſtory was 


not only verbally propagated throughout the kingdom, but a letter, aſſerting the fact, and faid to have been written 
by one of the deputies to the States, was, at about three hundred miles diſtance from Rauris, puhlickly ayerred by 
ſevezat ' perſons to have been deer and read by them, The fact was believed by all who heard it, which drew the 
following obſervation from Artbur.Youngz who was preſent at the recital, and the authority given“ Thus it is in 
« revolutions, one raſcal writes, and a-hundred thouſand fools believe.” The ſame writer was expoſed: to conſider- 
able danger from a ſuſpicion that he, and an old woman, nis. guide, were combined with the queen in a <onfpiracy 
againſt the volcanic recks-and mountains of Auvergne; and that he was the acting agent for blowing up the town 


of Clermont: at another time, he was ſeized in bod at midnight by a party of: armed militia, on the very ſerious. 


and alarming charge, of his being a party in a conſpiracy formed by the queen, the count d Artois, and the count 
d'Entraigues, againf the territory of the Varois,—Theſe.impadeablies were but the commencement of the infer . 
nal project which was: ſyſtematically purſued, - until: its final accompliſhment, in the aſſaſſination of that unhappy 


Princess. 


4 
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tainment. It eould only be accompliſhed by perſuaſion, and the facility of the king's- 
diſpoſition ſeemed to afford 7 ſmall hope of ſucceſs, in any thing that depended on that 
mode of procecd ug. The deſign was to induce the ſovereign to go ſuddenly, and, ap- 
parently, of his own mere motion, to the National Aſſembly, and there, in a ſet ſpeech,. 
to declare himſelf perfectly ſatisfied with all their proceedings; and likewiſe, that he con- 
fidered himſelf as being at the head of the Revolution, in terms ſo explicit, as to take 
away all idea or pretence of his being in a ſtate of coercion or confinement. La Fayette 
was either the framer of this plan, or one of thoſe who was moſt ſangoine jr in its y 
and who placed the greateſt confidence in its 9 +7 . 


The Aſſembly had juſt diſplayed an unexpected act of liberality and attention with 


reſpe& to the king's perſon, which could not but produce the greater effect from its being. 


unexpected ;. and which could not fail to make a ſirong impreſſion on a mind ſo very ſuſ- 
ceptible of gratitude as his was known to-be. For, on the queſtion-being propoſed, juſt 
at the opening of the year, what annual ſam it would be proper to affign for the royal 
expences and ſupport of the houſhold, or what | is uſually called the civil lift, the Aſſem- 
bly, inſtead of debating the ſubject, or forming any reſolution on the queſtion, adopted: 
the liberal meaſure of ſending a deputation to the ſovereign, with an addreſs, requeſting 
that he would himſelf name the ſum that would be ſufficient for the purpoſe, and pray- 
ing that, in ſo doing, he would conſult leſs his ſpirit of economy, than a-ſenſe of that 
dignity which ought to ſurround the throne with a becoming ſplendor. The liberality 
of this conduct gained the Aſſembly great credit, and brought them abundant praiſe 
from all ſorts of people; the moſt furious of the exrages would have been aſhamed to 
condemn the generoſity of the action; and the bittereſt of their enemies among the 
royaliſts found it difficult to refrain from ſome commendation. 


Yet, notwithſtanding the apparent effect, with reſpect to other matters, which this 
attention ſhewn by the Aſſembly to the perſonal eaſe and dignity of the ſovereign pro- 
duced on his mind, he totally rejected, and continued with great firmneſs to reject, alt 
the perſuaſions which were uſed, and all the inducements holden out, to bring about his. 
much wiſhed-for viſit, and the delivery of his ſpeech, to that body. This obſtinacy, as 
it was termed, was, as uſual in all caſes, where his conduct did not exactly fquare with 
the wiſhes of the prevailing party, aſcribed entirely to the machinations. of the queen, 
who was thereby, if poſſible, 1 more odious than before. 


Notwithſtanding the great and numberleſs benefits which had been laviſhed upon the 
people; notwithſtanding the remiſſion of taxes, or, what was tantamount thereto, the re- 
fuſal of paying thoſe that were not remitted; and notwithſtanding thoſe innumerable and 
unſpeakable bleſſings which were ſuppoſed to be included in the magical term of regene- 
zation, yet ſuch is the perverſeneſs at certain times incident to the affairs of mankind, 
that 
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mat every claſs of men'in the kingdom was the direct reverſe of being happy, proſperous, 
or contented. There were, at this time, above ſix thouſangglanded eſtates, a great num- 
ber of them very conſiderable, publickly advertiſed for ſale in France, and ſcarcely a 
purchaſer to be found upon any terms. In the capital trading and manufacturing city of 
Lyons, fo long the ſeat of induſtry and opulence, no leſs than twenty thouſand perſons 
were ſupported and fed by charity. Things were no better in Normandy, where the fa. 
mous woollen-cloth manufactory at Louviers, which was ſcarcely equalled in Europe, 
and here the celebrated M. Decretot gained ſo much honour by the unparalleled beau. 
ty and excellence of his fabricks, was already tending faſt to abſolute ruin. A great 
cotton manufacture, at the ſame place, was ſtill in a worſe ſtate than the woollen. 


There were not many circumſtances attending the Revolution more extraordinary, or 
which afforded a more ftriking inſtance of the degree of turpitude and atrocity, to which 
mankind, -under the dominion of certain operating cauſes, that are not always obvious, 
nor eaſily traced to their ſource, is capable of arriving, than the conduct of the inhabi- 
tants of Verſailles. That place had been indebted for its exiſtence to the ſovereign ; and, 
being the reſidence, for more than a century, of the moſt magnificent, expenſive, and mu- 
nificent court in Chriſtendom, as well as of all the firſt nobility in that vaſt kingdom, 
Had, from an obſcure and paltry village, riſen to ſuch a degree of conſideration and opu- 
lence, as, with a population of ſixty thouſand perſons, to be claſſed among the ſecond- 


rate cities in the kingdom. 


vet this people, thus originating, growing, thriving, and arriving at maturity, who, 
for more than a- century, had been conſtantly fed by the court, had, from the commence- 
ment of his troubles, been among the foremoſt of the preſent ſovereign's moſt implac- 
able enemies, extending their malevolence to every part of the royal family, and ſeem- 
ing emulous to exceed the. Pariſians in their animoſity and malice **, Like them, too, 
15177 . | | they 


x A contemporary writer" thus accounts for © the mad and barbarous- conduct of Verlailles:” It was only an 
& error and a falſe calculation on a point of intereſt. The dread of a bankruptcy had alarmed every body. It was 
* conſidered as certain, by the numerous valets of Verſailles, that the king was a worn-out being, an obſolete word, 
« mere cypher, and that nothing but the nation, that is to ſay, a novelty, could make the ſtate young again, diſ- 
& charge the debt, and pay Verſailles. - This report had prevailed, and had fortified itſelf, by the idea that, without 
Paris, the National Aſſernbly could do nothing; at all-events, therefore, the capital muſt be pleaſed. The king, 
e being ill-adviſed, it was neceſſary, they ſaid, for his private good aud for the general welfare, to exterminate his 
4 court, give him a'Pariſian guard, and give him up to the excluſive direction of the National Aſſembly. But Ver- 

« ſailles only underſtood that Paris was to- leave a guard over the king, and not that ſnhe was to carry him off, never 
more to return.” — Journal Politique, &c. tom. ii. p. 248, 249.— The idea of the inhabitants of Verſailles having 
been deceived by the Pariſiaus is farther confirmed by M. Mounier, who tells us, that they were very much aſtoniſh- 
ed at the proceſſion of the ſixth of October; and that they then began to diſcover that, after having fought for the 
*Parifians, they were deſtined to pay all the expence of the war. 4 Tis true” —ſays he the Pariſians told them 
* . that the king would come back again,” Faits relatifs a la dergiere inſurrection, p. 31—Tbe 
— | barbarous 
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they had conſtituted' themſelves ſole judges, diſpenſers and executors of the laws; fo 
that the ſame men being judges, accuſers, witneſſes, and executioners, much time was 
ſaved in all crimigal proſecutions. It. remains, however, to be lamented, that this ca- 
reer of patriotiſm, in purſuit of ſummary juſtice, was, in Verſailles, produQtive of ſome- 
horrid murders, although the voice and approbation of the people gave them the ſanction of 
legality; and theſe ſeemed the more unlucky as they occurred in private family caſes, 
where. no party. or political cauſes could have any concern. | 


The felicity of the Verfaillians- received a mortal blow by the removal of the court 
to Paris. By that they not only loſt the conſtant butt and object of all their amuſc- 


ments, along with the delicious pleafure, ſo truly gratifying to vulgar minds, of inſult- 


ing fallen majeſty; but- they alſo loſt their eſtabliſhed ground and pretext for riots and 
tumults, without which it was ſcarcely poſſible for them to exiſt. They likewiſe felt; 
with -inexprefſible mortification, that they. had inſtantaneouſly loft: all their paſt'conſe- 
quence ;- that, inſtead of being looked up to as competitors in all deeds-of renown with 
the proud Pariſians, they were now no longer either named or thought of; while the " 
racious capital, having robbed them of the king, would gorge.itſelf with all the praife 


and fame appertaining to others. 


. In ſuch a ſtate of diſcontent, and with ſuch inherent diſpoſitions, they could never 
want pretences for riots and diſorders; the dearneſs of bread, and ſcarcity of all kinds 
of proviſions, independent of all the other grounds of complaint which ingenuity could 


be at no loſs in deviſing, afforded an ample ſtock of combuſtible matter to feed the rage 


of an inflamed populace, who were, at the ſame time, peculiarly agitated by a hidden 
ſource of diſcontent which they could not avow, but which did not operate with the leſs 
force from its being concealed ; this was the want and private diſtreſs they already fore- 
ly felt in their families, through the loſs of thoſe pecuniary and other reliefs they con- 
ſtantly drew from the court, which they could not endure, nor would ſuffer to exiſt 
among them, at the time. tlrat it was affording them all theſe benefits. From theſe, and 
other cauſes, Verſailles continued in a ſtate of the: greateſt inſubordination and diſorder 
from the time of the king's removal to Paris; but this ſtate of things was. ſo common, 
and it being beſides a generally received doctrine, that tumults and diſorders were the 


% 


genuine effects of patriotiſm, and that their worſt conſequences, ſuch as conflagrations . 


and maſſacres, were the natural reſult and legitimate iſſue of revolutions; while ſuch 


won evils were not worth conſideration, when oppoſed-to that immenſe maſs of bene 


fits by which they were-produced ; under all theſe circuraſtances and conſiderations, to- 


barbarous acts of which the Verſaillians were afterwards guilty, were, perhaps, committed with a view to convince: 


"the Fariſians that they were worthy to be entruſted with the care of the royal family. 
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gether with a ſenſe of their paſt ſervices, and a full confidence in the purity of their in- 


tentions, however miſtaken or unguarded they might be in the mode of expreſſion, the 
exotbitances of the Verſaillians paſſed for a long time without any particular notice, 


It happened, however, in proceſs of time, that the National Aſſembly became ſeriouſly 
apprehenſive, that theſe people, whom they had conſidered only as noiſy and riotous 
Friends, were, after all their intemperance and violence on the other ſide of the queſtion, 
decome ſecret and dangerous enemies. In fine, they became to be conſidered as no bet- 
ter than a generation of plotters and conſpirators, and were ſtrongly ſuſpected of a cri. 
minality, which, in any other ſeaſon, and with reſpect to any other nation, would have 
appeared incredible,—that of leaguing with the ariſtocrates for the overthrow of the 

ne conſtitution, and the eſtabliſhment of a counter- revolution. About the ſeaſon of 
-Chriſtmas theſe ſuſpicions and charges ran ſo high, that nothing was talked of but Ver- 
ſaillian plots and conſpiracies; and the alarm became very general. One of the ridicu- 
lous ſtories then believed and circulated was, that a body of men was in readineſs to 
march from Verſailles to Paris, in order to murder La Fayette, Bailly, Neckar, and ſome 
other popular characters. This improbable tale, deficient in every circumſtance which 
could give it the moſt diſtant appearance of credibility, produced, however, the effect of 
occaſioning ſome conſiderable increaſe of the guards in Paris, as well as ſome alterations 
in theirarrangement, Another much more probable ſtory was, that a great number of the 
-rabble of Verfailles hal intermixed with their brethren at Paris, in order to excite them 
to diſorders and tumults. All theſe plots, like ſo many hundred others which were 
Hourly diſſeminated, came, however, at length, to nothing; and it was not long be- 
Fore Verſailles and its inhabitants were funk in a ſtate of utter oblivion. 


The ingratitude of this people met with its juſt reward. From the fate of popula- 
tion, rank, and opulence which we have deſcribed, in leſs than four years from the remo- 
val of the court, Verſailles was ſo miſerably reduced, that a more wretched and beggar- 
ly town was ſcarcely to be found in the whole kingdom of France; while want and diſ- 
treſs, operating upon a proper-diſpoſition of mind, rendered the inhabitants ſo notorious 
for ſharping and impoſition, that their lodgings, which might have afforded them ſome 
| tolerable means of ſupport, generally, through this cauſe, remained unoccupied, al- 
though the purity of the air, the excellency of the ſituation, the quiet and ſilence which 
reigned there, along with that penſi ve pleaſure which moſt men derive from contemplat- 
.ing the-ruins of fallen greatneſs, would otherwiſe have rendered it, both to natives and 


foreigners, one of the moſt delightful places of retirement that could any where be 
found. ES | 


| | The populace of Paris, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of the late law againſt riots, and 
ithe terrors to be apprehended from the diſplay of the bloody flag, began to give ſtrong 
. indications 
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indications of their diſpoſition to — their uſual courſe of tumults, about the very time 
that their neighbours of Verſailles were ſo ſedulouſly forcing themſelves into notice, 
and had excited ſo much ſuſpicion and trouble. Whether a real ſcarcity now began to 


prevail in the metropolis, or whether thoſe who deemed more inſurrettions neceſſary had : 


again recourſe to the ereation of an artificial famine, which had already proved but too 
ſucceſsful in the promotion of tumults, the price of bread was one of the aſſigned 
cauſes for theſe movements among the Pariſians, who inſiſted that this eſſential article of 
life, without any regard to the price of grain, or to any other of thoſe circumſtances 
which have a neceſſary influence over the markets, ſhould be unalterably fixed at Paris, 
at the very low rate of two ſous per pound. The reaſonableneſs of this demand cannot 
but appear very ſtriking, when it is known, that the Pariſians were, at this time, ſup- 
plied with bread at a rate which would, ceteris paribus, prove an expence or loſs to the 
nation of two and twenty millions of livres a year. 


But the Pariſians felt another cauſe of diſcontent, which operated much more grie- 
vouſly upon their imaginations than the price of bread, however grievous that might ap- 


pear. The proceedings of the court of Chatelet had given the greateſt offence to the 


body of the populace. That court, having been conſtituted by the National Aſſembly 
a temporary judicature, for the trial and puniſhment of all treaſons againſt the nation, 
had, accordingly, proceeded through what, in England, would be called a courſe of ſtate 
trials. They began their proceſs with the baron de Bezenval, the commander of the 
Swiſs, whoſe life, as has been before ſhewn, was with ſo much difficulty ſaved from the 
fury of the Pariſians. They accordingly watched the iſſue of this trial with the ſame 


kind of anxiety as hungry wolves experience when waiting for their prey; ſtill flattering 


themſelves that the court would not dare to acquit a man whom they had ſo long and fo 
often condemned; and warmly hoping, that ſo long and painful a ceſſation from action 
and amufement as they had now endured, would be cloſed by a ſportive holiday, on 
which the baron's mangled carcaſe, dragged in proceſſion through the ſtreets, and his 
head exalted on a pike, would renew a pleaſing remembrance of all their paſt triumphs, 


During his trial, the baron diſplayed a degree of compoſure, firmneſs, and reſolution, 
Which aſtoniſhed the beholders; and repelled the accuſations preferred againſt him with 
ſuch judgment and ſpirit, that the court could not, either with regard to juſtice, ar to 
their own character, poſſibly avoid acquitting him; at the ſame time, that the ſupreme 
contempt which he ſhewed for any danger that might accrue from a due diſcharge of his 
military duties, ſeemed to over-awe even his enemies. It is, however, to be obſerved, 
that the Swiſs cantons took ſo ſpirited a part in behalf of their perſecuted commander, 
that it was thought the National Aſſembly did not wiſh matters to be carried to extre- 
mity againſt him; ſo that the violence of the mob was poſſibly the greateſt danger which 
he had to apprehead. 
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Although the court had not yet pronounced ſentence, yet every body being now con. 
vinced of his acquittal, nothing could exceed the rage and indignation of the diſappoint- 
ed populace, who conſidered the boaſted benefits of the Revolution as nothing but de- 
ceptions, if the majeſty of the people were to be thus flagrantly inſulted, and their au- 
thority groſsly invaded, by attempting to ſtrip them of their inherent right of ſummary 
and executive juſtice. They, accordingly, determined to force the priſon in which Bee 
zenval was confined by the Chitelet, and to exhibit in his perſon a memorable and bloody 
inſtance to mankind of that inexorable juſtice by which they were guided, the execu- 
tion of which ſhould not be prevented nor diverted by any laws or by any authority. 


The twelfth of January was the day fixed upon for the accompliſhment of this glo- 
nous deſign ; and the expectations and cruel hopes of the rabble were riſen to the higheſt 
point at which they were capable of arriving. But they had loſt many of thoſe advan- 
tages which had contributed to their ſucceſs in their paſt conflits with the court, and 
were now watched with a degree of vigilance that almoſt precluded the poſſibility of 
ſurprize. Bailly, La Fayette, the National Aſſembly, and, in a word, every part of go- 
vernment, became maſters of the whole deſign, before it could be carried into execution; 
and all adopted ſuch meaſures as ſeemed beſt calculated for its prevention or defeat. La 
Fayette acted, upon this occaſion, with great vigour, diligence, and effect; but one circum- 
ſtance in his conduct excited great ſurprize, and afforded no ſmall room for ſpeculation: this 
was his placing the ſecurity of Paris, and the preſervation of her tranquillity, in the hands 
of that very militia who had before refuſed to repel the violence of their fe/low- citizens, 
the mob, inſtead-of entruſting them to the regular ſtanding forces, who received conſtant 
pay, and of whom the late French guards forined ſo conſpicuous a part, Nothing could 
be more flattering to the militia than this diſtinction and mark of unlimited confidence, 
in a caſe of ſo much ſuppoſed danger; they accordingly ated their part inimitably well; 
but nothing could be a more galling affront to the regular woods than this preference 
ou ta men. whom they deſpiſed. 


Though the immediate deſigns of the populace were thus overthrown; yet the capital 
continued in a ſtate of ferment and diſorder for two or tliree days. Cabals and meetings 
were continually taking place, and all the paſt indications of miſchief were renewed, and 
emed to appear in. ſtronger colours than uſual, The Verfaillians were again ſuppoſed 
formidable, and thouſands of them were ſaid to be mixed with the Pariſians. Miſchiefſs 
of every kind, and accompanied with every degree of horror and ruin, were generally 
expected; and even thoſe ho were beſt informed, conceived ſome great and dreadful 
event to be near at hand. The ariſtocrates were, as uſual; charged with being the au- 
| hors of this evil, in their endeavours to carry off the king, and to bring about a coun- 
ter-revolution. It would only have expoſed a ſtranger to mockery or ſuſpicion, if he 

had attempted to ſhe w the glaring improbability of a coalition or alliance ſo. monſtrous 
| and. 
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and unnatural, as that ſuppoſed to have been formed between the royaliſts and the rabble 
of Paris or Verſailles, who ſeemed, by ſome inherent inſtinct, deſtined to be their mot- 
tal and implacable enemies. At the ſame time, it was openly ſaid on all ſides, that the 
king's life would be the immediate ſacrifice to any attempt to reſcue his perſon ; and 
that the whole royal family would probably periſh at the ſame inſtant. All foreigners, 
who had any knowledge of the former, and even very late, character of the people, 
were aſtoniſhed at the coolneſs and indifference with which the immolation of the ſove- 
reign, in ſuch a circumſtance, was publickly talked of in all companies, from the higheſt 
to the loweſt, as an act which of courſe muſt take place. : 


In the mean time, La Fayette and his militia, by a well-timed exertion of vigour, ex- 
tinguiſhed the combuſtion in Paris. He ſuddenly ſurrounded at night, a body of ele- 
yen hundred of the mutineers, who were aſſembled in the Champs Elyſees, two hundred 
of whom he made priſoners, and ſo terrified the reſt that they ſeemed to think themſelves 
fortunate in eſcaping with their lives. On ſearching the priſoners, they were found to 
be well provided with powder and ball, made up into cartridges, but not a ſingle muſket 
was to be ſeen in the whole party. This put a ſtop for the preſent to nocturnal meet- 
ings, as well as to riots by day. Yet ſuch was the genius of the time for the fabrication 
of plots, for the diſcovery of myſteries in the moſt common and obvious occurrences, and 
for the belief of the moſt incredible fables, that this was ſtill inſiſted upon, and that by 
men neither deſtitute of knowledge nor information in other reſpects, to be the begin- 


ning of a grand ariſtocratical plot, deeply laid for the ſubverſion of the conſtitution and 


preſent government. A troubleſome queſtion, however, ſtill remained to be ſolved, who 
thoſe immediate inſtruments of the plot, thoſe actual riotors, were? With the evidence 
of two hundred priſoners before them, this ſeemed a queſtion eaſily anſwered ; but it 
would be too much to ſuppoſe the patriotic Pariſians the authors of ſuch a crime; and 
as to the Verſaillians, beſides that they had borne their full ſhare of reproach already, 
they were too near neighbours to bear the whole burden of infamy. In this difficulty, 
the term of Brigands, which had already anſwered ſo excellent a purpoſe, in deſtroying 
the ſeats of the nobility, luckily occurred ; but, as if queſtions multiplied in proportion 
as they were reſolved, it ſtill remained to be anſwered, who theſe Brigands were? If they 
were men, like others, and not totally imaginary beings, their exiſtence might ſurely be 
identified with eaſe, The only ſolution that could be found to this queſtion, was the 
ſuppoſition that they were campoſed of Germans and other foreigners, who had come to 
Paris for the purpoſe of exciting tumults, | in order to facilitate the execution of this in- 
323 plot. 


Bezenval being acquitted, and departed in ſafety from Paris, the Chatelet now ven- 
tured upon a taſk which before would have ſeemed pregnant with infinite danger—the 
. of the prince of Lambeſc, the mareſchal Broglio, and ſome others of thoſe principal 
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fugitives who had long been accuſed of that ſuppoſed plot, for the deſtruction of the city 
of Paris, and of the National Aﬀembly, for governing the kingdom entirely by the 
ſword, and placing the monarch in a ſtate of more unlimited deſpotiſm, than even the 
worſt of his predeceſſors had poſſeſſed or attempted, and which had laid the baſis of the 
Revolution in the preceding month of July, as well as of all its ſubſequent conſequences, 
to the preſent day. As the event of theſe trials ſeemed to include, in no ſmall degree, 
the grand queſtion on the neceſſity, juſtneſs, or fitneſs of the Revolution, which derived 
its birth from this pretended plot, fo no cauſe could be more intereſting, or tend to raiſe 
public expectation to a greater height; and the ſeveral parts of it had been fo long, (6 
often, and ſo peremptorily repeated and aſſerted, that it was ſuppoſed ſuch a body of evi- 
dence as nothing could refiſt or controvert, would now be adduced in its ſupport. But, 
to the inexpreſſible aſtohiſhment of every body, excepting, perhaps, thoſe who were in 
the immediate ſecret of things, no evidence beyond conjecture, inference, vague reports, 
and hearſay converſations,. appeared on the fide of the proſecution ; ſo that the plot was 
ſtill involved in its original obſcurity, and Broglio, with the other fugitives, were, of 
courſe, to the great 'difcontent of the Pariſians, acquitted of the crime of /eze-nation. 
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To reconcile or account for the various contradictions and ineonſiſtencies which ap- 
pear in the conduct and actions of men, will ever be found, in many caſes, a matter of 
extreme difficulty. Although this buſineſs undoubtedly ſtood foremoſt in point of im- 
portance of all thoſe which had been preſcribed to the cognizance of the Chatelet, yet 
has it been ſurmized, and that not on weak grounds, that the principal rulers were ex- 
tremely averſe from having it brought forward; indeed they could not but wifh, that the 
weakneſs-which now appeared in ſo eſſent ial a point, through the total failure of all evi- 
dence in its ſupport, ſhould not have been thus expoſed to all the world. It was, pro- 
bably, imagined, that this was an affair which bore ſuch ſtrong appearance of danger, on 

" whatever ſide it was examined, that the Chatelet would not venture to meddle with it; 
and it was poſſibly intended, that no great apology ſhould be required to juſtify the omiſ- 
fion, Be that as it may, the Chatelet ſoon became an object of conſtant abuſe with the 
democratical writers, and was treated with a coldneſs and indifference by the Aſſembly, 
which ſtrongly indicated that its new powers were not likely to be laſting. 


It would ſeem as if this ſtate of things produced, in one inſtance, a diſpoſition to tem- 
0 porize, and accommodate matters to the occaſion, in that court, which ill-accorded with 
the high character of honour and inflexible integrity, which, through a long courſe of 
paſt years, it had, in defiance of power, ſo juſtly merited, and ſo often nobly ſuſtained. 
This was in the caſe of the marquis de Favras, who was accuſed of having formed a plot 
. for aſſaſſinating ſome of the leading patriots, with a view to facilitate the accompliſh- 
| | ment of a ſeheme for promoting a counter-revolution, and carrying off the king. The 


evidence agaiuſt him. was ſo weak. and * that it has been compared with that 
which 
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which has heretofore been received, and brought ſo much diſgrace upon the courſe of 
legal juſtice in England, in thoſe unfortunate periods of her hiſtory, when Titus Oates 
and fimilar villains were allowed to flouriſh, and ſuch men as Jefferies were the diſpen- 
ſers of our laws. Favras was condemned and executed; and this unfortunate man was 
generally conſidered as a victim deſtined to be a peace-offering to the Pariſians; in the 
yain hope of reconciling them to the loſs of thoſe others, on which their defire was much 


more ſtrongly fixed. 


Monſieur, the king's brother, to whoſe houſhold Favras had formerly belonged, finding 
himſelf publickly accuſed, by the populace of Paris, of being concerned in the plot; 


and the editor of a democratic paper having had the audacity to affert that a loan had 
been actually negociated in his name, for the purpoſe of raiſing money towards the exe- 
cution of the conſpiracy, thought it neceſſary to repair to the Aſſembly of the repreſenta- 
tives of the commons at the Hotel de Ville, where he addreſſed them in a ſpeech, in which, 


after noticing the audacious calumnies that had been advanced to his prejudice, he ſaid, 


that he thought it his duty, as a citizen of Paris, to come into the midſt of his fellow- 
citizens, in order to explain the nature of his connection with the marquis de Favras. 
He then totd them, that having occaſion for a ſum of money to defray the expence of 


his houſhold, Favras had offered to procure him two million (about eighty-three 
thouſand pounds ſterling) from the Dutch bankers; which offer he accepted, and ſigned: 


bonds to that amount. He expreſſed his conviction, that it would not be expected he 
ſhould juſtify himſelf from any participation in an enterprize ſo infamous as the conſpi- 
racy in queſtion; that his public conduct, and his well-known ſentiments, would place 


him above all ſuch ſuſpicions; he had always maintained that the authority of the king 


ought to be the baſis of national liberty, as national liberty was the firmeſt ſupport of the 
king's authority.,—-He next wrote to the Aſſembly, to apprize them of the ſtep he had 
deemed it neceſſary to take; when it was propoſed to refer the matter, for immediate 
conſideration, to the Committee of Reſearch ; but this propoſal was over-ruled, on the 
ſuggeſtion that it would be more reſpectful to regard the honour of the king's brother 


as incapable of being injured by the breath of calumny. The matter was, therefore, 
diſmiſſed. | 


— 


It was a curious circumſtance, and worthy of notice, that the conduct of the Chite-. 


let, in the condemnation of Favras, inſtead of anſwering the end propoſed, was equally 
reprobated and condemned by both parties; and that that court was overwhelmed with 
ſuch torrents of reproach, ruſhing from all quarters, as it had never before experienced, 
in the courſe of its exiſtence, Convinced, as they undoubtedly were, of its juſtneſs, 
the judges did not fink under the weight of the reproach, but ſeemed deſirous of retriev- 
ing their character by the vigour with which they proſecuted the enquiry after the au- 


thors of the plot, murders, and intended mafſacre of the ſixth of October; being thoſe. 
worthy, 
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* worthy citizens, who had been repreſented by the democratical writers as totally inno- 
cent of all crime, and as acting purely in their own defence. Not content, however, 
with this inſtance of independence and ſpirit, as if it were to afford a demonſtration that 
the love of juſtice was the only operative motive of their actions, they entered deeply and 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs into that, evidently, moſt critical and dangerous buſineſs, an 
enquiry into the conduct, deſigns, and proceedings, of the duke of Orleans, and of 
Mirabeau, who acting apparently as his inſtrument, was in fact the framer of every 
thing that ſhewed genius in his plans, and that went beyond cunning in his projects. It 
required no inſpiration, nor even much ſagacity, to have ſeen, that whether theſe en- 
quiries came within the letter of their inſtructions or not, they could not at all ac- 
cord with their ſpirit and deſign ; and were widely different from the purpoſes to which 
that court owed its temporary inſtitution, They were, however, permitted to proceed 
to a certain decent and conſiderable length in this important inveſtigation ; until, at 
length, becoming too troubleſome, bringing matters to light which it was the intereſt of 
the factious demagogues to involve in darkneſs, and the preſervation of thoſe appear- 
ances which had operated to their inſtitution being no longer neceſſary, their powers 


were ſuddenly withdrawn, their enquiries left unfiniſhed, and the Chatelet was for 
ever laid by. 


In the mean time, the king's firmneſs in rejecting the propoſed viſit and coalition, was, 
through means or motives which have not been made public, at length overcome. It is 
not to be ſuppoſed that he could be totally indifferent to the menaces againſt his life 
which were continually thrown out in caſe of any attempt. to reſcue his perſon, (an 
event that might poſſibly take place, without his knowledge or concurrence, in the pre- 
fent ſtate of temper and diſcontent which prevailed through ſo great a part of the nation); 
and conſidering his remarkable affection for the queen and his children, whoſe lives, he 
knew, hung by the ſame thread with his own, it is not to be ſuppoſed but he was as deeply 
affected on their account as his own. Perhaps the repreſentations that were made to 


A 


$2 A contemporary writer obſerves “ This trial is not dans le ſens de la Revolution; the king is the only French- 
e man in his dominions who cannot hope to have juſtice done him.” M. Mirabeau pretended that it was the object 
of the Chatelet to make uſe of his name, in order to bring the Revolution to trial; /a faire le proces a la Revolu- 
tion). Mirabeau termedthe official information filed againſt him by the attorney-general a Abel. The ſame writer 
ſays—* It will be found that this trial begun by the Chatelet was nothing more than a bugbear /epouuantail} em- 
&« ployed by La Fayette as a check upon the Lameths, the Barnaves, the d'Aiguillons, the Mirabeaus, and all the 
. & Orleans? faction. A great number of proofs and depoſitions has therefore been ſacrificed to them; but they will 
&« one day re- appear, when the hour of vengeance ſhall have arrived. I muſt alſo remark, that the ſpecies of mon- 
« ſter, called Coupe-Tete inceſſantly paraded the ſtreets and public places of Paris, during the trial. He publickly 
4 declared tlrat be ran no riſt, ſo long as Mirabeau remained in the Aſſembly.” Indeed Mirabeau was ſo well convinced of 
* his ability to render the proceedings of the Chatelet ineffectual, that he boldly aſſerted in the National Aſſem- 
| bly, that the witneſſes would fly ſooner than the parties accuſed Journal Politique, &c. tom. iii. p. 92, 93, 94- 


him, 
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him, of the good conſequences it would have, as to the general welfare and tranquillity 
of the kingdom, might have operated as another powerful motive. 


Whatever were his motives, the king appeared ſuddenly at the National Aﬀembly, on 
the fourth. of February, where he complained of the attempts which were made to ſhake 
the baſis of the new conſtitution, and declared it to be his deſire, that it ſhould be uni- 
yerſally known, that the monarch and the repreſentatives of the nation were united; 
that their wiſhes were the ſame; that he would defend that conſtitutional liberty, the 
principles of which: the general wiſh, in concert with his own, had conſecrated ; and 


that, conjointly with the queen, he would early form the heart and the ſentiments of his 


ſon, for that new order of things, which the circumſtances of the empire had introduced. 
and ſanctified 53; 


As ſoon as the king was withdrawn, the Aſſembly voted an addreſs of thanks to him ; 
and perceiving at once the deep diſmay and conſternation with which this unexpected mea- 
ſure ſeemed nearly to overwhelm the minority, they inſtantly determined to take advan- 
tage of their confuſion and aſtoniſhment, and immediately iſſued a decree, which, in that 
ſtate, none had the courage to oppoſe, and by which every member was obliged to take- 
the new-deviſed civic oath, under the penalty of being excluded from giving his vote on 
any occaſion. This teſt was of ſuch a nature, that they had reaſon for conceiving it 
would prove effectual in purging the Aſſembly of moſt, if not all of thoſe, whoſe names 
or countenance they no longer wanted, and whole company they no farther wiſhed to be 
troubled with. The Aſſembly then decreed a general addreſs to the provinces, reminding 
them of all it had done for the ſake of public liberty, laying before them what it pro- 
poſed farther to do, and holding out proper reaſons and arguments to prepoſſeſs them 
*« againſt thoſe unfavourable impreſſions which evil-minded perſons were endeayouring 
« to create Ane them 54,” 


By this ae proceeding, which certainly betrayed-an extreme facility of dif- 
poſition, and a moſt ardent deſire to promote the re-eſtabliſhment of tranquillity and or- 
der, the king, without gaining one new friend, loſt many of the old, and much of the 
confidence and conſideration which he held with all. The Aſſembly had lately paſſed a 
decree, by which all perſons, of whatever religion, were declared eligible to all offices 
and employments of the ſtate; and by another decree they aboliſhed. that feudal princi- 
ple, which attached infamy to the deſcendants of perſons executed for crimes ; a princi- 
ple originally founded on excellent motives, the hope and expectation of preventing, by 
the influence of honour and family- affection, the commiſſion of crimes, but daily be 


53 Rabaud, p. 141. 5+ Idem, p. 142, 
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. coming more inefficient as the times became more corrupt, and therefore highly proper 
to be abrogated, as it made the innocent ſuffer ſor the vices of the guilty, without any 
adequate return for ſuch a departure from the common rules of juſtice, 


The ſpirit of anarchy and violence, which till prevailed in the provinces, and which 
-was evinced in the execution of ſummary juſtice, ſo highly gratifying to the moh, in 
yarious places, and in the plunder and deſtruction of many of the remaining ſeats of the 
-nobility, induced the Aſſembly, in addition to the riot act before noticed, to pals a decree, 
which made the municipalities reſponſible for every damage which might come from 
riotous aſſemblies of the people in any part of the kingdom. 


The Aſſembly next reſumed the affairs of the clergy, a buſineſs which they juſtly eon- 
ſidered of the higheſt importance, as their eſtates and property were to ſupply that pledge 
and ſecurity which were to be offered to the nation for the diſcharge of their debts, as 

well as to make good the current deficiencies which aroſe from the failure of payment 
of the remaining taxes, and the total loſs of the molt productive, which had been gener- 


ally repealed, 


On the thirteenth of February they ſuppreſſed all monaſtic eſtabliſhments for ever, 
: and confiſcated all their lands, allowing, however, the preſent friars and nuns to con- 
. tinue in the obſervance of their monaſtic vows, granting them a ſmall ſtipend for their 
ſubſiſtence; and to the nuns the privilege of not being removed from the convents they 
occupied, without their own conſent and free choice. We are far from ſtanding forward 
as adyocates for a monaſtic life, fully ſenſible of the abuſes to which ſuch inſtitutions 
are expoſed, and of the inconveniences which muſt neceſſarily reſult from them, we ſhould 
have been the firſt to commend any rational attempt at improvement, or even ſuppreſ- 
Non. But to attack, by force, thoſe rooted prejudices, which were imbibed from educa- 
tion, and confirmed by habit; to tear the hoary recluſe from his long-loved ſhades of re- 
tirement, and throw him on the buſy theatre of life, where the conſtant purſuit of far dit- 
ferent occupations had diſabled him from playing his part; to take him from a ſituation, 
in which he was exempted, by an ample revenue, from'the neceſſity of directing his at- 
tion to ſublunary concerns, unleſs for the purpoſe of relieving his fellow- creatures, 
(with the means for which it ſupplied him), in order to place him in one where the pi- 
tiful ſubſiſtence allowed him by his plunderers muſt neceſſarily impel him to ſtudy all the 
little arts of economy, and to ſhut his ears againſt thoſe ſorrows which he was no lon- 
ger able to ſoothe by his charity—to do this, and to expoſe him likewiſe to the con- 
tinual temptations which the world holds out to violate thoſe ſolemn oaths from which 
their efforts to abſolve him were impious and vain, was to exert a ſpecies of authority 
as unwarrantable and atrocious as any the annals of deſpotifm exhibit, 


Had 
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Had the National Aſſembly, in this inſtance, been ſwayed by motives of ſtate policy 
and very powerful motives does ſtate policy afford to the diſcouragement.pf monaſtic 
inſtitutions—they would have proceeded in a very different manner; they would not 
have begun by the ſubverſion of laws which long preſcription had rendered reſpectable ; 
they would not have dared to abolifh thoſe fabrics which the piety Malen piety in- 
deed of their anceſtors had raiſed ; they would have ated witch a moderation and pru- 
dence more ſuitable to the motives by which they were influenced, It, might probably 
have been wiſe to prevent the reception of any new noviciates, and perhaps to have left 
it to the option of every monk, either to purſue that courſe of life to which he was ac- 
euſtomed, or to quit his convent, and mingle with the world, with a penſion adequate to 
ſecure his perfect independence. In that caſe, at the death of a friar, his portion of tho 
monaſtic revenue might have been applied to the uſe of the ſtate provided no heirs of 
the original benefactors to the convent appeared to claim it and thus in the courſe of a 
few years, without violence, without cruelty, and without injuſtice, every rational pur- 
poſe of improvement would have had its full effect; and the monaſteries, at length, 
have been totally ſuppreſſed. But the National Aſſembly did not even profeſs to be 
guided by any ſuch motives: relying ſolely on the authority they had uſurped, in ex - 
preſs contradiction to the inſtructions of thoſe from whom they derived their political 
exiſtence, they boldly avowed their rapacious intentions; and only attempted to juſtify 
this violent ſeizure of property over which they had no legal controul, by the neceſſity 
ef removing incumbrances which they themſelves had contributed to augment. 


By this arbitrary and unjuſt proceeding, they drew down upon themſelves the male- 
ditions of thouſands, whoſe bleflings they might eaſily have ſecured ; not only the im- 
mediate objects of their perſecution muſt have imprecated vengeance on their heads, but 
the numerous beings who, from their vicinity to the ſuppreſſed monaſteries, experienced 
their beneficial influence ;friends to the poor, the monks diſpenſed their charity with a 
liberal hand; the beſt of landlotds, their loſs muſt be bitterly deplored by their weeping 
tenants, who have, doubtleſs, felt, and ſeverely too, their change of maſters ; for a com- 
munity can never have ſo many motives to oppreſſion as individuals; and the monied men, 
into whoſe hands the greateſt part of the eccleſiaſtical property was molt likely to fall, 
ate, of all deſcriptions of men, the moſt diſpoſed to avarice, tyranny, and extortion. 


As the buſinefs of the clergy was now brought nearly to a concluſion, at leaſt with 
reſpect to fact, though not entirely as to time, we ſhall purſue it to the end. In the ſuc- 
deeding month of April, the Aſſembly completed their plan. They voted away, in pur- 
ſuance of their prior reſolution of November, all the territorial poſſeſſions of the church, 
deſtining them, in general, but not ſpecific, terms, to the payment of the public debt. 
They aſſigned to the eccleſiaſtics, in return, certain fixed penſions, barely ſufficient for 
theit exiſtence ; although not in any degree ſuitable to their paſt habits, condition, or 
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modes of living, many of them being of the firſt families in the kingdom, and long ac- 
cuſtomed to afluence. The Aſſembly, likewiſe, at this time, began to iſſue to the eredi- 
tors of the ſtate a new kind of paper- money, under the name of aſſignations, that is 
Aſignats, on the confiſcated lands of the church, which were to be the general ſecurity 
for all the paper thus iſſued. Hence originated that inundation of Aſſignats which have 
ſince deluged France and the neighbouring countries; and which have excited the aſ- 
toniſhment of Europe, through the extraordinary exertions which they have enabled 


her to make, * 


This paper currency was iſſued, chiefly, to ſatisfy, in the firſt inſtance, the demands 
made upon them by the Caiſſe d Eſcompte. The ſpoil of the church was now become 
the only reſource of all their operations in finance; the vital principle of all their poli- 
tics. It was neceſſary by all, even the moſt violent, means, to put every individual on 
the ſame bottom, and to bind the nation in one guilty intereſt to uphold this act, and the 
authority of thoſe by whom it was done. In order to force the moſt reluctant into a 
participation of their pillage, they rendered their paper circulation compulſory in all pay- 
ments. The general tendeney of their ſchemes to this one object, as a centre, and a 
centre from which afterwards all their meaſures radiate, is a circumſtance that deſerves the 
minuteſt attention. All the inconveniences ariſing from the ſudden introduction of a 
paper currency—ſoon ſwelled to the enormous amount of fifty millions ſterling—may 
be eaſily imagined, and have, indeed, been ably depicted by men highly competent to 
judge of its effects. Neckar exerted his utmoſt influence to prevent the adoption of a 
meaſure which he conſidered as equally deſtructive of public. credit and public conveni- 
ence. But the plan was too deeply laid to be eafily fruſtrated : to facilitate the ſale of 
eccleſiaſtical plunder, was a matter of great importance to thoſe raſh demagogues, whoſe 
pernicious meaſures required the moſt extenſive ſupport. Every purchaſer of church 
property muſt naturally deem his tenure precarious, and muſt know that the only ſecu- 
rity he could poſſeſs muſt be derived from the National Aſſembly, whoſe decrees, there. 
fore, he became intereſted to ſupport. Hence numbers of new partizans was enſured, 
and “ a ſyſtem of tyranny. upheld by a ſyſtem of plunder.” - 


Mirabeau ſtiled this robbery of the church, and the conſequent ſale of its property, 
for the promotion of which the new paper currency was created, un inſtrument ſur et aftif ' 
die la Revolution; judging it eſſential to the ſafety of, the new goverment, that the mem- 
bers of thoſe corporate bodies who had been deprived of their offices, and. plundered of 
their wealth, ſhould be depouilltes auſſi du moindre rayon d'eſperance 55, ”—It is worthy 
of remark, that this man, who had ſo lately publiſhed a ſevere Philippic againſt the em- 
peror, Joſeph the Second, for the injuſtice of his claim on the Scheldt, and in which he 


55 Diſcourſe de M. Mirabeau, pp. x3 et 16. 


particularly 
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particularly reprobated his conduct with reſpe to the plunder of the mmonelieries and 
convents in the Low Countries, had now, in ſo ſhort a period of time, ſo totally depart- 
el from the ſentiments which he then avowed, that, through the whole progreſs of the- 
ſent buſineſs, he was, on every occaſion, the ſtrongeit and moſt determined leader in, 
or ſupporter of, all the violent proceedings carried on againſt the French clergy. The 
following quotation from the treatiſe above mentioned will ſerve to illuſtrate this con- Y 
duct, as well as to Juſtify the obſervation :—** The internal revolutions which the em- 
« peror has effected in his dominions have been greatly applauded ; but what a number 
« of objeCtions might be brought againſt theſe eulogiums ! at leaſt, the panegyriſts of 
© Joſeph the Second ought to tell us what juſtice they find in driving a citizen from the 
« proſeſſion which he has embraced under the ſanction of the laws. I will tell them. 
« plainly, that there is as much injuſtice in expelling a friar or a nun from their retreas, as 
« in turning a private individual out of his houſe. Deſpiſe the friars as much as you will, 
* but do not perſecute them; bt above all, do not rob them; for we ought neither to per- 
« ſecute nor rob any man, from the avowed atheiſt down to the moſt credulous capu- 
« chin.” —So much do men's ſentiments vary with circumſtances, even in queſtions of 
right or wrong, of juſtice or injuſtice | queſtions which it might be ſuppoſed did not. 
admit of any change of opinion. 


Notwithſtanding the immediate diſmay produced by the late a& of the king, in ap- 

ving of all the proceedings of the National Aſſembly, and in diſclaiming and repro- 
bating all nieaſures purſued in his favour, the ruined privileged orders ſoon recol lected 
theniſelves, and inſtead of ſinking under that unexpected blow, ſeemed in a little time to 
acquire freſh activity and new vigour, from a check. which had at firſt thrown them into 
ſuch viſible conſternation, For though, in order to ſtrengthen both, they wiſhed to 
make their own cauſe common with that of the crown, in every attempt for the recovery 
of what was loſt, or the preſervation of what remained of their natural rights, yet they 
conſidered their own diſtinct intereſts as being of too great a magnitude, and too imme- 
diate an importance, to be ſacrificed to the n errors, or fears, of their haraſſed 
impriſoned ſovereign. 
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In this ſtate they naturally directed their attention, in the firſt inſtance, to theit own 
refugee princes at the court of Turin, with whom they maintaineda cloſe correſpondence, 
particularly from the Southern provinces; but theſe ruined princes, who were beholden 
to ſtrangers for ſhelter and ſubſiſtence, could afford no other means of ſupport or aſſiſt- 
ance than the little which might poſſibly be derived merely from their names and rank; 
while this ſource, weak and confined as it would have been at beſt, was ſtill farther nar- 
rowed, and reduced almoſt to nothing, but the peculiar unpopularity in which the raſh» 
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536 See Mirabeau's ( Doubts concerning tho free Navigation of the Scheldt.” Engliſh Tranſlation, note to p. 160. 
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"neſs md imprudence of the count Artois had very unfortunately involved that prince. 
The alarmed and diſtreſſed nobility, however, did not reſt here; they are ſaid to have 
been inceſſant in their applications to all the neighbouring continental powers for their 
interference in delivering their king, and in affiſting to eftabliſh in their wretched country 
ſome juſt and eq uitable form of government, which, under the ſanRion of a limited and 
well-regulated monarchy, might put an end to the preſent horrid ſcene of confuſion and 
anarchy, while it afforded liberty of perſon and ſecurity of property to every order and 


elaſs of the people. 


But it happened unfortunately, with reſpe& to the cauſe of the diſtreſſed, that Europe 
ſeldom has been, through a long courſe of years, in a ſtate leſs capable of affording the 
ſuccour now demanded, or in which the minds of the people, or the diſpoſitions of the ſove- 
reigns, were leſs calculated for undertaking any enterprize, than at the preſent, The mad 
ambition of the emperor Joſeph, under the influence of the everlaſting power and vaſt 
deſignsof Ruſſia, to which he became ſo wretched a dupe, beſides the ruin and ſpirit of re- 
volt which it ſpread through his own extenſive dominions; had; in no ſmall degree, de- 
ranged the general ſyſtem of European politics ; for, while ſeveral ſtates were watching 


with apprehenſion and diſmay, the dreaded evils, which the farther progreſs and ſucceſs of 


the dangerous combination between theſe two mighty empires were capable of producing; 
while all ſpirit of adventure was thus effectually reſtrained in the centre and North of 
Europe; the court. of Spain, ſo cloſely united in blood and alliance with the king and 
government of France, was, at this eritical ſeaſon, when the exiſtenee of the great and 
parent ſtock of the Bourbon line was more than at ſtake, moſt induſtrioufly involving 
himſelf in a ridiculous ſquabtile with. England, and was wantonly and blindly ruſhing into 
a conteſt which ſhe was totally incapable of ſuſtaining. On the other ſide of the Medi- 
terranean, the king of Sardinia, beſides his being by nature a peaceable prince totally in- 
diſpoſed to war, was not, from the ſtate of his finances, of his army, of his fortreſſes, or of 
any of the leading requiſites to ſuch a deciſion, in any condition to hazard the experi- 
ament, even ſuppoſing that his own diſpoſition had prompted him ever fo ſtrongly to the 


meaſure. 


"Under theſe circumſtances it ſo Aon, that, ſcarcely i in any age, ancient or modern, 


whether among refined or half-civilized nations, any fimilar body of men, ſo ſuddenly 
involved in the moſt pitiable ſtateſof degradation and ruin, ever excited ſo little ſympathy, 
or ever met with ſo cold and forbidding a reception, as the French nobility experienced, 
upon this occaſion, in all the neighbouring countries. They were, almoſt without ex- 
ception, every where beheld with prejudiced and malignant. rather than a kind and bene- 
volent, eye; and, even while they yet poſſeſſed money, found it difficult to procure 
Jhelter, 4 


But 
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But the overweening confidence, the haughty and imperious language, with the precipi- _ 
tate determinations of the National Aſſembly, were fully competent to the creation of ene- 
mies abroad as well as at home, who might otherwiſe have been friends, or at leaſt, indif- 
ferent ſpectators. In their rage for the total overthrow and abolition of the feudal ſyſ- 
tem, they had paid as little regard to the rights and intereſts of foreigners, as they had 
done in all caſes with reſpect to thoſe of their own nobility and clergy. The duke of 
Wirtemberg, the prince of Deuxponts, with many other German princes, both ſecular 
and eccleſiaſtical, held great poſſeſſions in Alſace, and other provinces, which France had 
heretofore wreſted from the empire in the days of i its troubles and diſtreſs, and which theſe 
princes held by the ſame original tenure that they did their other eſtares more immediate- 
ly at home, Theſe ſeveral diſtricts, with all the ancient rights appertaining thereto, 
were, in the year 1648, after the forcible transfer of paramount dominion by arms had 
already taken place, farther ſecured, confirmed, and guaranteed to the poſſeſſors, in the 
ſtrongeſt manner, by the treaty of Weſtphalia, to which France herſelf was a contract- 
ing party, and from which alone ſhe could derive any legal title or claim to the provinces 
in queſtion, of which theſe ſmaller fiefs compoſed a conſiderable part. Yet theſe rights, 
fo authentically confirmed and guaranteed, had been, without the ſmalleſt explanation 
or ceremony, totally ſet aſide and ſubverted, by the ſimple decree of a new body of men, 
who had arrogated to themſelves the moſt unlimited power of deſtruction, while a cap- 
tive king, in violation of tieaties by which he was perſonally, and his country through 
him directly bound, and in direct contradiction to his own opinion and advice publickly 
communicated to that body, was compelled, moſt unwillingly, to give his ſanction to this 
violation and wrong. | 


It has already been ſhewn what indignation was excited in the National Aſſembly, 
juſt before the king's removal from Verſailles, upon -receiving his letter, in which he 
had ventured to expoſtulate, in the moſt gentle terms, upon the impolicy and danger, as 
well as the flagrant injuſtice, of this, and of ſome others of their acts, which had been 
then haſtily decreed; it has likewiſe been ſhewn, that at ten o'clock at night, in the 
midſt of that dreadful tumult, in which his life was expoſed to danger the moſt immi- 
nent and immediate, he was obliged, without comment, explanation, or reſerve, to give 
his ſanction to this decree, as well as; to that which eſtabliſhed and confirmed the Revo- 
lution, and to all others which were then in readineſs: upon this, as well as upon every 
occaſion in which the ſuhject was at all mentioned, the National Aſſembly affected to 
treat the rights and claims, as well as the perſons and condition, of the foreign princes, 
with the moſt inſufferable contempt; nor did their great bond of right and ſecurity, the 
treaty of Weſtphalia, which is conſidered as the Magna Charta of the Germanic em- 
pire, and holden by the Germans as little leſs than ſacred, meet with any greater reſpect. 


This occaſioned a general outcry againſt the French, and particularly againſt the con. 
duct of their Aſſembly, in Germany; while the injured princes, no leſs irritated per- 
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haps, by the injurious treatment they had received, than by their immediate loſſes, 
were inceſſant in their applications, both individually and colleCtively, to the Diet of the 
empire for protection and redreſs. The Diet took up the buſineſs with great ſpirit ; and 
though the untoward ſtate of publie affairs did not yet afford leiſure to the great powers 
of the empire to take ſuch an active ſhare in the buſineſs as might give immediate effi- 
cacy to its proceedings and intentions, it was by no means the leſs ſenſible of the in jury, 
and of the inſult thereby offered to the whole Germanic body, Indeed the Diet could 
not fail to view, with an eye of jealouſy and ſuſpicion, the new French government, 
which had begun its career by a flagrant violation of public faith, of the moſt ſacred 
treaties; by ſetting the general opinions and laws of mankind at defiance; and by be- 
tray ing a diſpoſition to diſſolve or overthrow all thoſe compacts between nations, which 
had been conſtructed as mounds for the preſervation of their mutual peace and ſecurity, 


Thus from the habit of giving a looſe and unbounded frope to haughty, contemp- 
tuous, and arrogant language; of turning all matters, however ſcrious, to ridicule, which 
did not entirely correſpond with their own ideas, or directly ſuit their liking; and by a 
dictatorial and peremptory mode of proceeding, in all points correſponding with the lan- 
guage and manner, were the ſeeds of a bloody and extenſive war, pregnant with events 
and conſequences that mock all human calculation, moſt induſtriouſty ſown by the Na- 
tional Aſſembly in that vaſt and powerful empire. Whereas, if a due attention had 
been at firſt paid to propriety of language and conduct; if the ſemblance of juſtice and 
equity had been obſerved, by duly examining and conſidering the rights of the princes, and 
the obligations of treaties; and it the icfulrt uf this enquiry had been, the propoſal of a 
fair compenſation to the former for the ſurrender of their feudal rights, there is not the 
ſmalleſt room for doubting, that this troublefome buſineſs would have been eaſily accom- 
modated : and if the princes had even, in ſome degree, over- rated their demands, political 
prudence. would have ſhewn, that it was more eligible to ſubmit to ſome ſmall preſent 
pecuniary extortion, and thereby get quit of a claim which could never be renewed, 
than to- ſuffer, particularly in ſo critical. a ſeaſon as the preſent, ſuch a bone of endleſs 
diſcord to continue conſtantly in view. 


When it was too late, the Aſſembly feemed in ſome degree to become ſenſible of its 
error, or at leaſt to be alarmed at the effect which it was already producing; and ſeveral 
months after the abolition of the feudal rights, it careleſsly voted an indemnification to - 
the German princes. But the ſeaſon for co ciliatory, accommodation was now paſt : in- 
jury, ſharpened by inſult, had naturally rouzed the keeneſt reſentment ; and in this tem- 
per they refuſed to ſell or to barter their birth- rights. The Aſſembly ſhewed a ſtoical 
indifference, which they ſeemed to think conſonant with the ftern and inflexible dignity 
of republicans, upon this refuſal. They, however, ordered the offer of. indemnification 
to be repeated, and left the matter aſter to take its ordinary courſe, 


Nor 
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Nor was the National Aſſembly more fortunate with reſpect to the government of the 
French colonies in the Weſt Indies, than it was in its tranſactions with foreigners t 
though it muſt be confeſſed that their failure in this point was more owing to the preci- 
pitancy of its reſolutions, and its want of caution, and of attention to local circumſtances, 
in carrying them into effect, than to any error in principle, or defect of juſtice in the pre- 
miſes on which they were founded. The abolition of the ſlave trade was originally intended 
to form the baſis of their proceedings in their colonial arrangements; and it cannot be 
too much lamented that a meaſure ſo truly conſonant with every principle of juſtice and 
humanity ſhould have been ſo precipitately and injudiciouſly conducted as to produce 
conſequences fatal to the proſperity and welfare of the colonies. In the debates on this 
ſubje ct, M. Barnave, one of the moſt able leaders and ſupporters of the Revolution, who 
went all lengths with the ruling party, obſerved, ** That, unfortunatcly, the rights of 
« men could not apply to the Weſt-Indies; that if they endeavoured to make the ap- 
« plication, they would loſe their colonies, impoveriſh their trading and manufacturing 
« towns, until the common people, grown deſperate by the diſappointment of their 
« hopes, would be ready to ſell themſelves to the enemies of the Revolution.” —It 
muſt, indeed be acknowledged, that, conſidered merely as a ſubject of ſtate policy, with- 
out any reference to philoſophy, or the milder feelings of humanity, the general declara- 
tion of the rights of man, without any diſtinction of country or colour, by a nation poſ- 
ſeſſing great and extenſive colonies cultivated by flaves, and ſtill determined to retain 
thole colonies, under a full intention of reaping all the cuſtomary advantages from them, 
without providing any ſubſtitutes for the flaves, or any indemnification for their owners, for the 
loſs ſuflained by the emancipation of thoſe flaves, muſt ever be deemed a raſh as well as 
a haſty and improvident meaſure ; but neither theſe conſiderations, nor the eloquent ad- 
monitions of Barnave, could produce that ſpirit of prudence and cireumſpection without 
which the moſt juſt and upright meaſures are frequently productive of very perni- 
cious effects. 


A ſociety had for ſome time ſubſiſted in France, under the title of L' Ami de Noir, or 
the Friends of the Negroes, which owed its origin to the ſocieties formed in England 
upon the ſame principle, and like them iſſued ſeveral publications in favour of the op- 
preſſed Africans, which being injudiciouſly circulated in the Weſt-India iſlands, tended 
to diſſeminate confuſion and diſcontent, The planters had made a complaint to the king, 
long before the commencement of his troubles, of the dangers to which they were al- 
ready expoſed, and of the greater to which they were liable, through the proceedings of 
this ſociety ; but they were grievoully diſappointed upon receiving for anſwer, . That 
he was glad to hear there was ſuch a ſociety, and that ſome of his ſubjects had hu- 
« manity enough to concern themſelves about the fate of the poor negroes; an an- 
ſwer which ſufficiently teſtified the goodneſs of his heart and the integrity of his mind. 
His miniſters, however, held very different ſentiments from the king upon this ſubjeR. 
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Calonne had decreed conſiderable bounties to encourage and enereaſe the ſlave trade; 
and Neckar, who has been called the avowed child of ſentiment, philanthropy, and mo- 
rality, not only continued thoſe bounties, but in a treatiſe, abounding otherwiſe with 
precepts and ſentiments of the greateſt humanity, laid it down as an incontrovertible 
axiom—* That the nation which ſets the example of aboliſhing the ſlave trade, will be- 
* come the dupe of its own generoſity 57,” 


The exertions of the friends of the negroes, whether at home or abroad, ſeemed, how- 
ever, to have loſt all conſideration, and even remembrance, as ſoon as the account of the 
Revolution at home reached the iflands, and the doctrines of univerſal liberty and 
equality were promulgated among the coloniſts, The beautiful iſland of Saint Domin- 
go, the fineſt parts of which were covered with a number of the moſt flouriſhing, rich, 
and happy colonies, perhaps, in the World, was the firſt, the greateſt, the moſt laſting, 
and the moſt deplorable victim to the enſuing calamities. Though a contempt of all 
government and ſubordination ſoon became general among all orders and degrees of men, 
yet the troops ſeem to have been among the firſt who afforded a practical example of the 
enjoyment of their new liberty. This was diſplayed by the regiment of Port au Prince, 
in the murder of their colonel, a brave and diſtinguiſhed officer; who, in open day, was 
flaughtered at the head of his regiment. Single enormities, however ſtriking in them- 
felves, were ſoon loſt in the general glare of the greater which were to ſucceed. The 
coloniſts, like the people in France, were divided into two great parties, the royaliſts and' 
the republicans, each of which appeared at different times to predominate ; but the great 
preſſure of domeſtic troubles and dangers excited by the new ſtare of things too imme- 
diately affected the planters, to admit of their yet maſſacring each other about the poli- 
tics of Europe. | 


For the preſent occaſion called forth and brought into a ſtate of great notoriety, a new. 
race of men, who had hitherto been little known or heard of, at leaſt. on this fide the 
Atlantic. Theſe were the Mulattoes, a numerous, bold, hardy, and daring race; whto,, 
being derived from the promiſcuous intercourſe between white men and. negro women, 
were, by a ftrange perverſion. of language, diſtinguiſhed by the. appellation of people of 
colour. The much greater part of theſe were by birth in the condition of freemen, with 
reſpeCt to perſon and property, but were ſecluded by law from any ſhare in the civil go- 
vernment, and. conſequently from giving their votes in the election of magiſtrates or de- 


- 37 Notwithſtanding the prediction of M. Neckar, we ſincerely hope that England will ſet that example; rather 
«huſing to belong to a nation, which, by conſecrating the principles of juſtice and humanity, ſhall acquire the ap- 
pellation of generous-dupes, than to be member of a ſtate, which, by encouraging a traffic founded in blood and. 
nouriſhed by opprefiion, deſerves to be diſtinguiſhed by a denomination far more ſevere and diſgraceful. 


puties. 
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puties. Theſe now inſiſted upon a full participation of all the rights and privileges of 
free citizens, without any regard to the diſtinctions of birth or colour, which, they ſaid, 
had been formed in the days of deſpotiſm, darkneſs, and ignorance. In this claim, 
» which, according to ſome, they ſupported with moderation and temper, but, according 
to others, with arrogance and intemperance, they were ſtrenuouſly oppoſed by the 


Whites.. 


Both parties. ſent: deputies to the National Aſſembly ; jarring, contradictory, and inex- 
plicit decrees, were-ſent out: ſome of them were ſaid not to be underſtood, ſome imprac- 
ticable, and others would not be obeyed. The Colonial aſſembly was ſuſpected by the 
National of aiming at independency ; and it was faid, that the planters talked publickly 
of calling in the Engliſh, and ſurrendering the iſland to them, Some of the decrees 
were underſtood by the Mulattoes to confer rights on them which the Whites would not 
allow them to poſſeſs, and which the others. prepared to wreſt from them by force; and, 
until this attempt was made, the animoſity and mutual abhorrence of the parties was 
encreaſed to a degree ſeldom equalled. In proceſs of time, commiſſioners were repeat- 
edly ſent from France; but theſe carrying out with them the violent political prejudices 
which they had imbibed at home, and being generally deyoid of principle, if not of abi- 
lities, inſtead of attempting to heal differences, they, upon their arrival, depending upon 
the chances, which length of time, diſtance, and the uncertain ſtate of government in 
the mother country, might produce in their favour, only endeavoured to procure imme- 
diate power and conſequence, by placing theraſelyes at the head of ſome of the contend- 
ing factions; and thus ruſhing, at once, as principals, into all the rage and fury of civil. 
diſcord, increaſed, to its utmoſt pitch, that confuſion and miſchief which they were in- 


tended to remedy. 


It would far exceed the bounds of a general hiſtory to give even a brief narrative of 
the troubles which enſued in the French iſlands; of the continual diſputes which aroſe, 
and the ſhort intermiſſions of ſeeming conciliation which. took place between the Whites 
and the Mulattoes; the maſters and their ſlaves; the governors and the colonial aſſem- 
blies, and between the National Aſſembly at home and the two laſt: without taking 
into the account the political factions which raged, and increaſed the general confuſion 
and fury; while every arrival from France was pregnant with new ſources of diſcord. 
In Saint Domingo alone, three different colonial aſſemblies were choſen in three dif- 
ferent parts of the iſland, who, all ſitting at the ſame time, were only diſtinguiſhed by 
their endleſs contention, 


While the colonies were thus commencing, or already in the courſe of their difaſtraus 
career, and plots, conſpiracies, and inſurrections, were the conſtant topics of diſ- 


tourſe at home, the ſtate of the army, which had in a great meaſure thrown off all 
ſubordination. 
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ſubordination and difcipline, was a ſource of much uneiſineſs to the National Aſſembly. 
The troops had been guilty of great outrages in different parts of the kingdom; but tu- 
mult and outrage were things now ſo common, that theſe might have paſſed without 
much notice, if it-had not been for the uncertainty from what ſpirit they proceeded, and 
of the political ſentiments which operated on the ſoldiers. Proper means were uſed to 
ſound the principles both of officers and private men, and the reſult of the enquiry was 
ſaid to be, that the former were very generally ariſtocrates, that is, true to their oaths 
and the principles of monarchy ; but that the ſoldiers were fo generally well diſpoſed to 
the Revolution, to which they conceived themſelves indebted for an augmentation of pay, 
and an exemption from thoſe reſtraints which conſtitute the ſoul of military diſcipline, 
and might without much difficulty be firmly ſecured to it. 1 his object being according 
ly attained with eaſe, the army became, like the nation, divided into two great parties. 
But the means they uſed for gaining or ſecuring the ſoldiers, however neceſſary it might 
have been on the preſent occaſion, had the il effect of deſtroying all remains of ſubordi- 
nation in the army; the ſoldiers, ſwelling with the. importance which they found they 
polleſſed, and thereby ſecure of ſupport and protection in all caſes, now added contempt 
and party animoſity to that diſlike, ariſing only from averſion from command, which they 
had before-entertajned for their officers, Such an army was little calculated for public 
defence, or contention, with a foreign enemy, however it might, through the very exceſs 
of its faultineſs, exceed all others in the peculiar ſervice of over-awing and controlling 
the diſaſſected at home; eſpecially in a ſtate of things, where the end was generally al- 
lowed to juſtify the means; and acts of violence and outrage were ſeldom enquired 
into. if they were committed on the right fide of the queſtion, or under the influence, 
as it was termed, of true patriotiſm, 


A change which now took place, or which had rather been 3 growing in the 
di ſpoſition and ſentiments of the people ſince the commencement of the Revolution, 
however dangerous or fatal it might prove in its future operation or conſequences, afford- 
ed, for the preſent, the greateſt ſtrength and ſecurity to the new ſyſtem, which it could 
poſibly obtain. This was the violent paſſion for ſovereignty, which eaſily ſuperſeded 
the weaker deſire of liberty, whoſe poſleffion appeared as nothing, when placed in com- 
pariſon with the charms of that ſeducing enchantreſs. This paſſion was not confined 
to any particular order or claſs of men, but ſpread like a contagion through all ranks of 
the populace. in every part of the kingdom, and rendered them as zealous patriots, in the 
common acceptation of that term at the time, that is, as anxious and as violent ſup- 
| porters of the preſent ſyſtem, as the National Aſſembly themſelves. 


From-the beginning of the troubles, this ſupreme authority had been continually ex- 
erciſed without ſcruple or ceremony, not only by thoſe ſmaller or greater communities 


who carried the appearance of _ in a public capacity, but very generally by mere 
individuals, 


- 
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individuals, or by any accidental eollection of them, Whether brought together in the 
purſuit of private revenge, or prompted by the general deſire of plunder. In a word, 

the exerciſe of this uncontrouled authority was holden to be not only the criterion but 

the eſſence of freedom; and, by degrees, its continual practice had led not only the larger 

diſtricts, but even ſinaller communities, in a great meaſure to conſider themſel ves, and to 

act, withotit any formal aſſumption of the naine, as diſtin republics, though connected 

by ſome ſort of federal union, the nature of which they took no trouble to enquire into. 

They, however, conſidered the National Aſſembly as a neceſlary legiſlative and execu- 

tive head, for the purpoſes of preventing diſcord among the numberleſs parts, of conduct» 

ing the public buſineſs, including the management of the revenue, and of concentrating 

and directing the public force; while, with all theſe high powers, they held that body 

to be ultimately ſubject to their general and ſupreme controul. Upon the ſame prinei - 

ple, and under the ſame impreſhon, every active citizen, if not every one at large, now. 
ſtood high in his own eſtimation, as being one of the many millions of joint ſovereigns 

who ruled a great empire. | 


This general paſſion for rule in the people, and opinion of its being a right, ſo ſubyer- 
ſive of all government, and not leſs incompatible with the principles of a republic than a 
monarchy, having been brought into being and act by circumſtance and occaſion, was 
nouriſhed and foſtered, not only by the new doctrines promulgated by the National 
Aſſembly, but, perhaps, ſtill more by the new and ſtrange language which it became 
faſhionable to uſe in that body; the majeſty of the people, their ſupreme authority, 
their uncontroulable power, to which all things mult bend, and even the principles of law. 
juſtice, and right give way, being the uſual flowers of ſpeech which adorned every ha- 
rangue, that pretended to any merit, or aſpired to any praiſe. The effect of ſuch lan- 
guage continually reſounding in the ears of a people already maddened by the very doc- 
trines which. it conveyed and confirmed, may be much more eaſily imagined than ex- 
preſſed. In fact, popularity being the idol to which the writers and orators, not only of 
the Aſſembly, but throughout the kingdom, paid their conſtant and moſt fervent devo- 
tion, all their writings, and all their ſpeeches, were directed to flatter the populace, and 
conſequently tended to cheriſh and increaſe this dangerous phrenzy. | 


As the deſire of rule and ſovereignty is inherent in the human breaſt, and among th: 
ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions: that infeſt it, it cannot be wondered at, that the petty but. 
numerous poſſeſſors of new and unexpected power, ſhould determine, at all events, to 
preſerve ſo invaluable a treaſure, and ſhould tremble at every apprehenſion of its loſs. 
This coaleſced the apparent bulk of the nation, or at leaſt the acting part of it, to a 
man, in one common intereſt and bond of union, which, however fragile all other ties- 
might prove, carried in its nature the appearance of indifſolubility, and the cauſes which 
produced it could never ceaſe. to operate. The moſt uninformed of thoſe, who were thus 

ſuddenly 
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ſuddenly curſt, or, as they deemed it, b/e/?, with the poſſeſſion of power, could ſcarcely avoid 
perceiving, that no other ſyſtem of government uponearth than the preſent, could or would 
have endued them with ſuch an authority; and every man accordingly found himſelf im- 


mediately bound, by the moſt captivating and irreſiſtible motives, to ſupport and defend, at 


all riſques, and in defiance of all perils, that ſtate of * which procured him ſuch un- 
ſpeakable — 4 

The real or pretended plots and conſpiracies, as well as the foreign dangers which were 
unceaſingly holden out, along with the real, vague, and futile induſtry of the reſtleſs and 
ruined royaliſts, who were eagerly graſping at every ſhadow, which ſeemed to indicate, in 
the weakeſt degree, the moſt deluſive, hopes of recovering their rights, excited the great- 
eſt poſſible alarm among thoſe people, who were now in poſſeſſion of all the ſmaller divi- 
ſion of power and authority, and who determined to maintain what they poſſeſſed. The 
province of Brittany was the firſt that ſet the example of aſſociating, arming, and form- 
ing large bodies.of men, in military array, with an aſſumption of government and ap- 
pearance of armies, for the defence of the new conſtitution againſt all its enemies, fo- 
reign or domeſtic. This example was ſpeedily followed by its neighbours, particularly 
the provinces on the Southern ſide, and in. a little time became general throughout the 
** 


Thus was da that 33 diſplay of the might and greatneſs of France, 
the glories of which even Rabaud, with all his eloquence, his redundancy of expreſ- 
ſions, and his almoſt inexhauſtible ſtock of new-coined words, drawn from the Revolu- 
tion - mint, ſeems at ſome loſs to deſcribe in terms ſufficiently ſplendid ;—although he 
tells us, That the earth ſeemed to bring forth armies; that - nothing was to be ſeen 
© any where but battalions of citizens, who, aſſembled in thouſands, were ſwearing to 
« live free, or to periſh: the clang of arms, the military muſic, the banners floating in 


'« the wind, the delightful ſentiments of brotherhood, which bound ſo great a multitude 


&« to one and the ſame cauſe, all awakened in their hearts the enthuſiafm of liberty ;” 
and that France beheld four millions of men in arms upon her plains; millions, con- 


ſcious of their ſtrength, and well acquainted with their rights**.” 


And yet, notwithſtanding this terrific muſter-roll, which ſeemed to hold out defiance 
to the united force of mankind, there are the ſtrongeſt grounds for believing that the 
number of the diſaffected throughout the kingdom was at leaſt equal to that of the ſup- 
porters of the new ſyſtem ; ſo that the ſuppoſed four millions of men in arms muſt have 
been a groſs exaggeration, as the general population muſt otherwiſe have far exceeded 
any rational eſtimate that ever was or could be made of it; without obſerving, what has 


20 Rabaud's Hiſtory of the Revolution, 5. 148, 
ſince 
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ſince evidently appeared, that the kingdom did not poſſeſs arms ſufficient for one fourth 
of the number aſſigned. For beſides the two great bodies of the nobility and clergy, 
whoſe diſcontent was avowed, all the late parliaments and magiſtrates throughout the 
kingdom, with all the retainers and harbingers of law and juſtice, in all their various de- 
grees, (whoſe members in France were ſo prodigious, that a trae eſtimate of them, if it 
could be made, would appear incredible) were to a man, excepting between one or two 
hundred country lawyers, who ſat in the National Aſſembly, totally adverſe and hoſtile 
to the new government. This body was deemed ſo formidable, that Rabaud ſeems to 
conſider the men of the law—the appellation by which he clafſed them in the groſg— 
among the moſt dangerous enemies of the new conſtitution, To theſe were to be added 
the working manufacturers throughout the kingdom, whoſe number was very conſider- 
able, and whoſe diſtreſſes were now great and general; nor, perhaps, was the number of 
laborious poor in the provinces much leſs, whoſe families could ſcarcely have exiſted in 
any manner, but for the foſtering benevolence and bounty of their lords, who were now 
either ruined or abſent ; and of the clergy, who were in a ſtill worſe ſtate, To all theſe 
might be added an immenſe number of others, under various deſcriptions, whoſe loſſes or 
diſappointments had rendered them unhappy, and conſequently diſſatisfied with the pre- 


ſent ſtate of affairs. j 


The unexpected diſpute between Spain and England, on the Nootka-Sound buſineſs, 
which wag a matter of ſurprize, as well from its ſuddenneſs as the inſignificance of the 
cauſe,'to all Europe, interrupted, in ſome degree, the proceedings of the National Aſ- 
ſembly in the 'regulation of domeſtic affairs and government. The court of Madrid 
having, upon this occaſion, claimed the aſſiſtance which France was bound by the Family: 
Compact to afford, in caſe of a war, the king ſent a meſſage to the Aſſembly, on the 
thirteenth of May, informing them of the diſpute, the claim, and of the great naval pre- 
parations made by the Engliſh ; at the ſame time requiring their aſſiſtance, for the equip- 
ment of a fleet of fourteen ſail of the line, to be in readineſs to aſſiſt in fulfilling the 
engagements that mutually ſubſiſted between the two nations. Though the anſwer to 
this meſſage was civil enough, but guarded againſt at all entering into the ſubjeR, it im- 
mediately gave riſe to a very intereſting debate on a moſt important ſubjet :—this was 
the grand queſtion. In whoſe hands ought the power of making peace and war to be- 
lodged : The debate was ſupported with great warmth for ſeveral days; the democratic 
party inſiſting, of courſe, that the power in queſtion ought to be veſted in the Aſſembly, 
while their opponents maintained the neceſſity of ſuffering it to continue where it had 
remained ſince the firſt foundation of the monarchy, One of the latter gave a great turn 
to the debate, by telling the Aſſembly, That if they took this power to themſelves, a 
„battle would ſoon be fought in the middle of their hall between Spaniſh piaſtres and 
«. Engliſh guineas,” —This ſtroke had great effect, and contributed to a kind of com- 
promiſe bet ween the parties; which at length, on the ſecond of May, produced a decree,” 
by which it was determined, That the right of- making peace and war was veſted in the 

3 8 nation: 
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nation: That war ftiould not be reſolved upon, but by a decree of the National Aſſem- 
bly, which decree ſhould be made on the explicit notification of the king, and be after. 
- wards fanctioned by his majeſty: That the care of guarding the kingdom from external 
attacks, of maintaining its rights and poſſeſſions, was delegated to the king, by the con- 
ſtitution; to him alſo were entruſted the maintenance of political connections abroad, 
the conduct of negociations, the appointment of ambaſſadors, the power of raiſing ar- 
maments and making preparations for war, in proportion to thoſe made by neighbouring 
ſtates; the power of diſtributing the ſea and land forces, as he might judge proper, and 
of directing their operations in time of war: That, in caſe of hoſtility impending or 
actually begun, an ally to. ſupport, or a right to preſerve by force of arms, the king 
ſhould be bound to give notification thereof, without delay, to the legiſlative body, and' 
to make known the cauſes and motives thereof; and, if the legiflative body were not ſit- 
ting at the time, it ſhould immediately aſſemble :—That every declaration of war 
ſhould be.made by the king of the French, and in the name of the nation. 


There were ſome other clauſes included in the decree, one, indeed, of great impor- 
tance, which, in the name of the French nation, renounced for ever all conqueſts, and 
conſequently all wars leading to that object. If this excellent reſolution had been ad- 
; hered to, it would have produced a moſt happy effect, through the favourable impreſſion 
which. it. would have made upon the ſentiments of mankind, and particularly on the 
neighbouring ſtates, with reſpe& te the wiſdom, moderation, juſtice, and peaceable 
diſpoſition which predominated in the new government ; which all Europe would then 
find itſelf intereſted in ſupporting, and which the moſt lcinote nations could not avoid 
regarding with reſpect and admiration. - 


In ſupport of the decree by which the right of making peace and war was taken from 
the executive power, and veſted in the legiſlative body, it was obſerved, that to involve 
nations in war without their conſent, by the exerciſe of prerogative, was one of the 
greateſt abſurdities that the annals of deſpotiſm could exhibit; that the generality of 
wars were produced by the reſentment of an individual, the caprice of a king, or the in- 
fluence of a miniſter ; that where a war was to be ſupported by the lives and property of 
the people, it was equally conſiſtent with juſtice, reaſon, and humanity, that the people 
ſhould alone be allowed to judge when it was proper and neceſſary to commence hoſtili- 
ties; that the adoption of a contrary ſyſtem would encourage tyranny and ſanction in- 
juſtice; and, finally, that a. reference to the hiſtory of the different wars that have been 
waged in all monarchies, ancient and modern, would demonſtrate the truth of theſe aſ- 
ſertions, and conſequently:eſtabliſh the wiſdom of the decree. 


On the other hand, that the right of making war ſhould excluſively veſt in the exe- 
evtive. power had, till this period, been allowed by all; our own philoſopher, Locke, in 
his 
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his treatiſe on governments *, has clearly demonſtrated the wiſdom of this right; and 
whoever maturely reflects on the fundamental principles of monarchical ſtates, muſt ac- 
knowledge, that it is eſſential to their welfare, if not to their exiſtence. The advocates 
for this doctrine in France obſerved, that it was the duty of the Aſſembly to be guided 
by the will of their conſtituents, elſe they could no longer be deemed a National Aſſem- 
bly; that when their conſtituents declared, in their inſtructions to their different depu- 
ties, that the government ſhould continue to be monarchical, and purely monarchical, they 
certainly meant that the king ſhould reſerve the right of making peace and war. But 
the inſtructions were not confined to ſuch general terms: many of them particularly 
adverted to the preſent queſtion. Thoſe of the nobility of Arras contained the follow- 
ing paſſage—* The States- General ſhall declare, that to the king belongs the exclufrve right 
« of making peace or war, and the diſpoſal and diſcipline of the army “. — Thoſe from 
Bas- Vivarais ſaid—** The king, aſſiſted by a council of war, ſhall diſpoſe of the troops, 
« at his pleaſure, for the purpoſe of external defence. The inſtructions from E vreux 
obſerved— The plenitude of the executive power comprehends the right of making 
i peace or war, and all treaties relative thereto, together with the diſpoſal of the public 
forces for the defence of the nation, and the ſupport of the laws“. Let it be de- 
« creed by the States-General”—ſaid thoſe from the commons of Rouen —“ that in 
4 caſe a war ſhall occur during an adjournment, prorogation, or diſſolution of the 
4% States,” (which ſufficiently proves that they did not mean the right of making war 
ſhould veſt in the States) ** the taxes ſhall be raiſed one or two /o/s in the livre, which 
% augmentation ſhall be denominated the war-tax.”— The ſame terms are employed in 
thoſe of the Third- Eſtate, or commons, of the Cotentin “.- But the ęlectors of Paris, 
the very ſeat of democracy, and the very ſource of democratical principles, were ſill 
more expreſſive and preciſe, as well with regard to defenſive as to offenſive war. They 
faid—* In caſe of a defenſive war, of invaſion, or hoſtile attacks, the king, as the depo- 
« ſitory of the executive power, will adopt the moſt deciſive meaſures for the public pro- 
« tection; and, in this caſe, as in that of offen/ffve war declared by the king, the States- 
General ſhall meet again in two months 75,” 


If the other inſtructions took no formal notice of this monarchical prerogative, 
which the kings of France had enjoyed, without interruption, for fourteen centuries, 
it was becauſe they did not imagine it could become an obje& of doubt or conteſtation, 
and it was therefore never diſcuſſed by any of thoſe electors. But ſince the juſtice of 
the principle was acknowledged by all ſuch as adverted to it, it has been deemed fair 
to confider the filence of the reſt as an acquieſcence in the determination of their fellow- 
Citizens. 


6 Chap. li. « Of the legiſlative, executive, and federative power.” 70 Arras, Cahiers de la Nobleſſe, p. 7. 
71 Item, Bas-Vivarais, fol. 11. 73 Item, Evreux, p. 6. 73 Cahiers du Tiers-Etat de Rouen, art. 59. 
74 Cahiers du Tiers-Etat du Cotentin, manuſcrits, 75 Cahiers du Tiers-Etat de Paris extra mures, p. 24- 
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The enemies to the feeres | in queſtion farther obſerved, that the juſtice of this princi. 
ple was, at firſt, acknowledged by the Aſſembly itſelf, and that at the moment when it 
declared, that the French government was monarchical—that the ſupreme executive 
power was placed, excluſively, in the hands of the king—that he had the command of 
all the ſea and land forces—that the care of watching over the external ſafety of the 
kingdom, and of maintaining its rights and poſſeſſions, was delegated to him: when it 
declared this, ib in fact decreed, that if the ſafety of the ſtate, or the defence of its rights, 
ſhould require a declaration of war, it was the king's duty to make that declaration ; 
that if any treaties ſhould be requiſite either for the prevention or termination of a war, 
it was his place to - conclude them; that the army, of which he was the ſupreme 
head, being deſtined to preſerve the kingdom from all external attacks, it was his duty to 


; employ it for that purpoſe the moment it ſhould become neceſſary, and to decide wher it 
would be proper to exert the ſupremacy of the executive power, which was entruſted to 


him, that the ſtate might receive no injury. 


. Theſe eonſequences, it was affirmed, were fo natural, and fo intimately connected 
with the firſt decrees of the Aſſembly, that by ſeparating them they deſtroyed with one 


hand what they had created with the other. In what—it has been aſked—does the exe- 


cutive power conſiſt, if not in the right of exerting and directing the public ſtrength? 
Does not war conſiſt in acts of force and violence? and can the legiſlative body hay? 
any thing to do with acts of that deſcription? To ſay that it was the king's place to 
carry on a war, but that the power of deciding whether it ſhould be carried on was veſted 
in the legiſlative body, was to ſeparate the act from the will, in a caſe where there could 
be no interval between them, and which required that they ſhould both proceed from 
the ſame principle. When the nation gave itſelf a chiet, when it cutruſted him with 
the diſpoſal of its forces to. be employed in its defence, it certainly did not mean that 
others ſhould have the direction of ' thoſe forces! It charged him with the care of watch- 
ing over the public ſafety ; it therefore delegated to him every power that was neceſſary 
to enable him to diſcharge the duty that was impoſed on him; and it would be abſurd 
to ſuppoſe that when it put arms in his hands, it bound up his will, and fettered his 


motions. 


But ideas thus ſimple. were inſuMicient. to guide the conduct of thoſe, who, finding 


_ themſelyes, for the firſt time in their liyes, entruſted with the power of giving rules 


to an empire, preferred the moſt abſtract notions, made a point of analyſing every 
thing, diſſected all the principles that were ſubmitted to their conſideration, and often 
miſtook the different parts of one undivided whole for ſo many diſtinct objects, to each of 


which they then laboured to aſſign a ſeparate claſs ?®, Thus, in their diſſertations on 


7% De Calenne, p. 174, 


the 
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the ſubje& of war, they deſcribed four different rights; viz.—that of deciding on its 
propriety—that of preparing for it—that of declaring it—and that of carrying it on. 
and theſe rights, according to their ſyſtem, would admit of being divided between the de- 
legated repreſentatives, whoſe province it was only to deliberate, and the ſupreme dele- 

ate, who was deſtined to act. But in reality, and according to the cuſtom of all nations, 
in caſe of hoſtilities, theſe four pretended rights are all conſolidated into one—the war. 
and the declaration of war are confounded together, and even, generally, the former pre- 


cedes the latter, 


The Aſſembly, then, could not eſcape, by means of any metaphyſical ſubtlety or diſ- 
tinction whatever, the cenſure they deſerved, for having acted in contradiction to the. 
will of their conſtituents, and to their own principles, when, after acknowledging that. 
France was governed by a monarch inveſted with the plenitude of the executive power, 


they deprived him of the right of making peace or war. 


But independent of theſe objections, the decree itſelf has been attacked as being re- 
plete with inconſiſtencies, in its context; and incompatible with the ſafety of the ſtate, 
in its effects. It has been maintained, that that part of it which delegates to the king, 
the care of guarding the kingdom from external attacks, of maintaining its rights and 
poſſeſſions, as well as its political connections abroad, and the power of diſtributing the 
forces, and directing their operations, would lead any one to conclude, that it ſecured to 
the king his right of making peace and war. For what is meant by guarding a flate from 
external attacks, if it does not mean to repel every attack that is made on. it, and even to 
avert any impending danger? How is it poſſible to maintain the rights and poſſeſſions of 
a kingdom, withont going to war with whoever threatens or invades them? How is it 
poſſible to conduct political negociations without the ability to foreſee or declare what muſt. 
reſult from their failure or ſucceſs? When they authorized the king te make preparations 
for war, and diſtribute the ſea and land forces, as he might judge proper did not they urge 
him to quit the peaceful ſtation aſſigned to him, and to enter the liſts of war ?—and,. 
when there, would not the diſtinction between the one and the other be reduced to a 
thread, which might, in an inſtant, be broken, without leaving time for any previous 


deliberation ? 


The particular inconvenience of obliging the king to give notice to the legiſtative- 
body, before he could ſupport an ally, or purſue hoſtile meaſures, has been ſucceſsfu}ly 
expoſed. What a glorious ſtate of ſafety muſt have been that of a vaſt kingdom, by 
whole inſtitution it was decreed, that, in caſe of hoſtilities impending or actually begun, the - 
king, before he was at liberty to adopt any means of defence, muſt convene the 
National Aſſembly, if not fitting at the time, and quietly wait until its members 


diſperſed over an extent of territory of four-and-twenty thouſand ſquare leagues—ſhould 
| arrive 
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arrive at the capital! until its orators ſhould have diſplayed their erudite eloquence ! 
and until a legiſlative decree ſhould, finally, after mature deliberation, have been iſſued, 
well and duly ſanctioned, in order to decide on the propriety of fighting!!! What po- 
tentate would accept, as an ally, that ſhadow of a monarch, who, when the aſſiſtance ſti- 
pulated ſhould, in a caſe the moſt urgent and preſſing. be claimed from him, muſt reply 
« The delegates of the nation are diſperſed over every part of it; without them I know 
% not what I can do, either to aſſiſt you or to defend myſelf: but have patience ; it will 
«© not require more than ſix weeks to collect around me a numerous aſſembly of curates, 
«« advocates, phyſicians, men of letters, aſtronomers, men of words, honeſt huſbandmen, 
« and preſumptuous youths, who all together, without the ſmalleſt knowledge of po- 
e litical connections, the cognizance whereof is confined to myſelf, will ſoon have de- 
« termined, at a ſingle ſitting, I hope, unleſs the previous quęſtion interfere, whether 30 
«© rights of man permit us to go to war or not.“ 


It has been contended, that, ridiculous as this may appear, it is the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of the deeree ; which there is no poſſibility of juſtifying, by alledging that, in 
caſe of attack, the king ſhould repel force by force, and defend the ſtate from invaſions 


| which either threaten or endanger it; it is, on the contrary, in the very caſe of hoſtili- 


ties, impending or begun, that the king is bound to conſult the National Aſſembly; it 
is on the notification he muſt give to it of thoſe hoſtilities, that the legiſlative body has 
reſerved to itſelf the power of deciding whether a declaration of war is to take place or 
not. The fifth and ſixth articles of the decree ſettle this point beyond the poſſibility of 
a diſpute, The fifth declares—* That upon ſuch notification being made by the king, 
<« if the legiſlative body are of opinion that the commencement of hoſtilities was owing 
« to any miſconduct of miniſters, or other agents of the exccurtve power, the author of 
4% ſuch aggreſſion ſhall be proſecuted for the crime of Leze-NaTion.” Hence it is 
evident that the decree could have no alluſion to offenſive hoſtilities on the part of the 
French government ; and that thoſe which were ordered to be notified by the king to the 
. were hoſtilities againſt the kingdom. 


But —ſays article the fixth—* If upon ſuch notification” (of an attack actual or im- 
pending) © the legiſlative body ſhall reſolve that war ought not to be declared, the exe- 
« cutive power ſhall be bound to take the neceſſary meaſures for ſtopping or preventing 
“all kind of hoſtility.” What meaſures can be alluded to? It is clear they are not vi- 
olent meaſures, ſince they are preſcribed tor the purpoſe of avoiding war; they muſt neceſ- 
ſarily, therefore, be meaſures of non-reſiſtance, meaſures which paſſively tend to reſign to 
the enemy the object of conteſtation, If, then, the monarch had begun by reſiſting, by 


| defending the poſſeſſion attacked, aud by repelling the invaſion, he would have taken up- 


a ” 
Fy 


* 
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on himſelf to employ meaſures directly contrary to the deciſion of the Aſſembly ; and the 

miniſters, who would anſwer with their livesfor ſuch conduct, j would aſſuredly be very care- 

ful how they adviſed him to run the riſk. The oppoſers of the decree, therefore, thought 
themſelves juſtified in declaring, that, according to the tenor of the decree, . muſt. 
remain a paſhve ſpectator of hoſtilities, impending or begun againſt his people, till the: 
Aſſembly ſhould have time to meet, to deliberate, and to decide. | 


They maintained, that however abſurd this might appear, it was the literal ſenſe, nay 
the only ſenſe in which the decree in queſtion could be taken. Here—ſay they—is another 
proof of it. The Aſſembly declares, that the nation renounces all ideas of engaging in 
any war with a view to conqueſt, and will never employ its forces againſt the liberties of 
any people. Every body underſtood by this declaration, that the nation announced to- 
the world its intention of never more waging an offenſive war;?“ and there is reaſon to 
believe it was the intention of the Aﬀembly to have it received in this light; without 
which, and if it had only pretended to renounce all ideas of conquering and ſubduing other 
nations, it would have been a vain and ridiculous boaſt, at a time when France was rather 
in circumſtances to requeſt that other powers would not take an advantage of her ſituation, 
than to promiſe that ſhe herſelf would not employ her arms to a bad purpoſe. 


Since, then, there was to be no more offenſive war, the right of making war, which the 
legiſlative body took away from the king and arrogated to itſelf, could only be the right 
of making defenſive war; and if tHe king might ill exert that privilege without the par- 
ticipation of the legiſlative body; if he could employ the forces of the ſtate in defending. 
the frontiers, or in aſſiſting his allies when attacked, before the legiſlative body had de- 
cided on the propriety of ſo doing, he would poſſeſs all the right of making war which 
could now be poſſeſſed in France; conſequently the famous decree would be wholy inſig- 
nificant and uſeleſs. To give it any ſignification, it is abſolutely requiſite that its effects 
ſhould be—agreeable to the terms of the decree—to prevent the executive power from 
acting, ** even in caſe of hoſtilities impending or begun,” before the Aſſembly have delibe- 
rated on the ſubject. Thus, were an enemy to effect a landing in any part of the king- 
dom, and the commandant of a neighbouring town were to repel his attack, and drive 


7 However real the diſtinction may he between an offenſive and a defenſive war, there are ſo many means of 
diſguiſing the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtics of each, and it is ſo uſual a thing to tranſpoſe them, in an arbitrary man- 
ner, in the manifeſtoes of belligerent powers, that what the National Aſſembly here ſays in the name of the French na- 
tion may appear to be of no greater conſequence then all thoſe proteſtations of the ſame nature which are invariabl; 
employed by powers at war, in order to prove, that it is with extreme regret they have commenced hoſtilities, and 
merely for the defence of their people. All offenſive war being unjuſt, were a monarch to acknowledge himfelf 
the aggreſſor, he would thereby load his arms with a yarniſh of injuſtice that muſt prove prejudicial to their ſucceſs, 
For this reaſon, ſuch an acknowledgment is not to be found in __ declaration of war, and it is always eaſy to 
avoid. — Dx CALONNE, p. 181. 
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+ 
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him off the coaſt, hewouldbe guilty of a criminal anticipation of the will of the Aſſembly; 
the miniſter who ſhauld direct ſuch a mode of proceeding, and the general and all other 
agents of the executive power who ſhould aſſiſt in putting it in execution, would become 
fate criminals, for having oppoſed force to force, and conſequently for having made war 
without any previous explanation, without a notification of the motives which led to it, 
without the ſanction and authority of the legiſlative body. 


The Aſſembly was called upon, in caſe it ſhould diſavow theſe conſequences, either to 
diſavow the decree from whence they evidently reſult, or elſe to explain in what manner 
the executive power could be at once active and confined ; how, with its hands tied by 
the prohibition to commit any act of hoſtility, without the previous conſent of a deli- 
berative body, it could defend the kingdom at a moment when its frontiers were attacked 
or threatened ; and how miniſters could be rendered reſponſible for the ravages cauſed by 
an invaſion againſt which they had not immediately employed the military forces, when, 
by the terms of the new conſtitution, they were not permitted to employ them, even on 
the moſt urgent occaſions, till after they had explained the neceflity of ſo doing to the 
repreſentatives of the nation, and till after thoſe repreſentatives had aſſembled to judge of 


their motives, and had acknowledged the validity thereof? 


The form of declaring war, in the name of the nation, has alſo been attacked; in the firſt 
place it was needleſs, becauſe all mankind muſt know that every king acts in the name of 
the nation; in the next place it betrayed, on the part of the Aſſembly, a groſs inconſiſtency 
of language and conduct. They had before applauded the king for declaring that he and 

the nation were one; and now they diſtinguiſhed the king from the nation, when engag- 
ed in combating its enemies. It is evident that this affectation of changing the very idiom 
which univerſally appertains to royalty, was intended to degrade the monarch, not only 
in the eyes of his ſubjects, whom they wiſhed to wean by degrees from conſidering them- 
| ſelves as ſuch, but even in the eyes of thoſe foreign powers with whom he might form 
| treaties. Does the abaſement of its chief, then, lead to the exaltation of the nation? 
What a prepoſterous and miſtaken policy was it, to wiſh that the king, who governed 
them, might not be equal, even in external dignity, to the other monarchs of Europe ! 
If their philoſophic legiſlators were ignorant of the value of the reſpect and conſideration 
of empires, they at leaſt ought to have known, what one of their own members told 
them, That the royal dignity is to be regarded as a part of the national property” '9— 

and by what right did they aſſume the authority of diſpoſſeſſing the nation of that pro- 


perty ? 
By another article of the decree, it was declared that, during the whole courſe of the 
war, the legiſlative body ſhould have the power of requiring the executive power to ne- 


79 See Mirabeau's ſpeech, on the 20th of May, 1790. 
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gociate a peace, and the executive power ſhould be bound to comply with ſuch requeſt, 
Here, again, the ſame ſingularity of ſtyle and inconſiſtency of matter are obſervable. 
« "There is ſomething” —ſays M. de Calonne®—* extremely offenſive, in obſerving, 
« even in the decrees which are deſtined 'to form the French conſtitution, an artful, 
« though ridiculous affectation of rejecting the word x ix, and ſubſtituting executive pow- 
« er in its place.** Here the legiſlative body ſpeaks to the executive power; requires the 
«« executive power to negociate; regulates the conduct of the executive power: there we 
« have ſeen grenadiers addreſſing complaints to the legiſlative body againſt the executive 
power: were not mirth ſuperſeded by indignatien, thoſe fantaftical arrangements—this 
« modern French frippery of new-fangled ſpeech—would naturally excite a laugh. Is 
« it then becauſe the title of king commands reſpect, and might again inſpire it by the 
effects of habit, that the Aſſembly has ſuch a repugnance to employ it? Yet-it ſtill 
« has recourſe to it on ſome occaſions, as may be remarked in this very decree ; but when 
«the Aﬀembly aſſumes an jmperative-tone, when it preſcribes to the-monarch his rule 
« of action, then, wiſhing, doubtleſs, to avoid the antithe/is (as yet too barſh for the 
« ears of the French) of king and ſubordinate agent, it perſonifies the executive power, 
and under that name impoſes its obligation on the monareh.“ n | 


It is true, indeed, that in the article in queſtion, the legillative body appears only to 
reſerve to itſelf the right of requeſting the executive power to negociate a peace; but, in 
the language of the Aſſembly, reqgue/t and command were ſynonimous, ſince, im the ſame 
inſtant, it declared“ the executive power ſhall be hound to comply with ſuch requeſt.” 


The · contradiction does not conſiſt merely in the words; it is ſtill more remarkable 
between the commencement and the concluſion of the decree. It begins by declaring, 
that, to the king alone is delegated the care of maintaining political connections 
abroad, and of conducting negociations; and it concludes by giving to the legiſlative 
body the power of deciding on the proper time for negociating a peace. But“ —ex- 
claimed Mirabeau who is to know which is the proper moment for making peace, 

except the perſon who holds the thread of all political connections? Will you diſcloſe 
© —ſaid that orator to the Aſſembly by a public diſcuſſion, the ſecret motives which lead 
vou to ſue for peace? WIll you, by ſuch means, 'betray the extent of your ſtrength or 
* weakneſs? It belongs then to the executive power to fix on the proper time for nego- 
* ciation, to prepare for it in ſilence, to conduct it with addreſs.” 


89 Etat de la France, p. 185. 

M. Mounier alſo takes notice of this affectation he tells us that on expreſſing his concern (on the ſixth of 
october) that the Aſſembly had not gone to the palace, in compliance with the king's requeſt, a member very grave- 
ly obſerved to him that, the legiſlative porwer ought mt to wait upon the exceutive power, L pouvoir 16giflatif ne doit 
Nat aller h le pouvoir executif, Faits relatifs a la devniere infurreFion, P. 16 note. 
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In oppoſition to theſe ſentiments it was obſeryed, that the nation was alone compe- 
tent to decide on its own intereſts; was alone entitled to diſpoſe of its own blood, It 
was aſked, Whether it was juſt that a man, deceived by his miniſters, ſhould have it in 
his power to. expoſe a whole nation to the dangefs of war; —to doom, from frivolous 
motives, a hundred thouſand citizens to death, to involye a hundred thouſand families in 
affliction; and to load his ſubjects with taxes, for the ſupport of his deſtructive expedi- 
tions? The right of declaring war is the right of expteſſing the general will, of 
forming a public reſolution, of deciding on a great national intereſt ;—ſuch a right as 
this, it was contended, could only belong to the repreſentatives of the nation, 


Such is the ſubſtance of the moſt powerful arguments that were employed to impreſs 
_ a conviction, that it would be equally prejudicial to the national right, and to the na- 
tional intereſt, to leave the king in poſſeſſion of that eſſential part of the monarchical 
prerogative which gives the power of making peace and war. It was urged in reply, 
that the fame ſophiſms on the queſtion of right, the ſame illuſions on, that of intereſt, 
were here apparent, as had given birth to ſo many other errors. They were ſophiſms on 
the queſtion of right, fince they not only inceſſantly confounded the legiſlative body 
with the nation, and the delegation of the right with the right itſelf, but loſt ſight of this 
fact—that the king was alſo a repreſentative of the general will; and lance the conſe- 
quences, which they drew from this character of repreſentative were as applicable to him 
as to the legiſlative body; and ſince, as often as any queſtion occurred on the regulation 
of their reſpective functions, or the determination of their limits, that queſtion was 
only between the hereditary delegate of the nation, and its removable delegates. The 
national ſovereignty was then the judge, and not a party in the cauſe, and the principle 
which made all the public reſolutions, the general will, and the intereſts of the commu- 
nity, center in the people, did not operate more in favour of the Aſſembly which exer- 
ciſcd the legiſlative power, than in favour of the ſupreme chief, who was entruſted with 
the executive power ; but that principle being equally the ſource of both powers, held 
tlie balance between them, and if any doubts aroſe on the diſtribution of rights to eicher, 
they could only be tried by the ſtandard of general utility. 


It. the general utility, 8 the advocates for monarchy—be conſulted on this 
queſtion, Whether the right of making peace and war ought to be entruſted to the active 
power, or to the deliberatiye power ; to the monarch, to whom all the forces are entruſted 
for the defence of the kingdom, or to the Aſſembly, whoſe duty it is to make laws for 
ruling it? The deciſion is evident, for it is the ſame thing as aſking whether the exer- 
ciſe of that right requires a promptneſs of determination, aſſiſtance in its preparations, 
Arength in its means, and activity in every thing that depends on it—and whether it be 
proper to delegate ſuch a right to a body incapable, by its nature, of fulfilling the condi- 
tions annexed to it ?— Means, however, were found to perſuade the people, and, through 

them, 
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them, the Aſſembly, that the ſtate would be more exempt from danger when its chief 
ſhould no longer be at liberty to defend it from external attacks, and _— no longer be 


conſidered as its repreſentative with foreign powers. 


To ſuperinduce the adoption of this ſtrange opinion, the declamatory orators of the 
democratic party appealed ta, the hiſtory of all monarchical governments, and to the 
cruel uſe which kings have made, in all ages, of the dangerous right of drawing the 
ſword at their pleaſure. They ſhewed that oceans of blood had been ſhed to gratify the 
vanity of an ambitious monarch, or the intereſted views of an odious miniſter, They 
exhibited, in their dreadful repreſentations, the deſtruction of the human race, ſacrificed. 
to the caprice of ſovereigns; not one of the common-place remarks on the horrors of 
war eſcaped their pencil ; and, as if thoſe horrors had been wholly confined to the re- 
gions of monarchy, they artfully threw a veil over all that has occurred in other go- 
vernments, and ſeemed to have deſtroyed all thoſe dark pages of hiſtory which are pol- 
luted with the more ſanguinary wars of republics and oligarchies. Were we to give cre- 
dit to them, we ſhould believe that the wiſh of the multitude is ever the wiſh ot reaſon; 
and that the intoxication of enthuſiaſm, the whirlwind of paſſion, the arts of corrup- 
tion, and the blindneſs of precipitation, have leſs acceſs to an Aſſembly of eight hundred. 
members, than to a council of ſeyen or eight“. 


| Theſe are what were termed illuſions. They proved, however, inadequate to ſeduce 
fuch as were faid to underſtand and adhere to the eſſential principles of a good govern- 
ment. Many of thoſe members of the Aſſembly who were moſt diſtinguiſhed for ſoli- 
dity of ſenſe, juſtneſs of ſentiment, and ſplendor of eloquence, victoriouſly refuted, both. 
the ſophiſms on the right of making war, and the declamations on the pretended utility 
of deſpoiling the king of that material part of his prerogative. 


« Since this right” —ſaid M. de Clermont Tantra muſt be entruſted to ſome 
« one, is it not better to confide it, under the clauſe of reſponſibility, to a few perſons 
« who are bound by anterior laws, than to a great number of men who are reſtrained by 
% no laws, who are checked by no reſponſibility ? Will it be more prudent to confide it, 
© unconditionally, to thoſe who will make an arbitrary uſe of it, than to confide it, un- 
der ſtrict and ſpecific conditions, to ſuch as will be reſponſible for the exerciſe of it? 
— The deciſion of this queſtion is to be found in the annals of every nation, and M. de 
Clermont was well-juſtified in quoting the political acts of violence and injuſtice exer- 
eiſed by the Roman ſenate; the calamities experienced by all thoſe powers who have 
veſted the right of making peace and war in an Aſſembly whoſe deliberations are public; 


32 De Calonne, 
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the people of Athens, led away by the mercenary orators of Philip 's, in ſpite of the re- 
monſtrances of Demoſthenes ; the influence of intrigues or of foreign interference in the 
Diets of Poland, and the ſenate of Sweden. 


If the right of making war be veſted in the king - ſaid the abhe de Monteſquiou— be- 
fore he attempts to exerciſe it, he muſt neceſſatily reflect on all the evils produced by war, 
and on the maledictions which he is about to incur. If, on the contrary, that right be 
confided to the National Aſſembly, nothing will be more eaſy to it than to engage in a 
war without incurring any part of that odium, which is generally annexed to ſuch a 
meaſure, In ſupport of this obſervation, the abbe remarked, that William the Third, 
in England, where he had the excluſive right of making war, conſulted the parliament 
- before he engaged in it; while he did not ſcruple to omit all ſimilar forms in Holland, 
where the right was veſted in a repreſentative aſſembly, 2 he had arcane to ſub- 


raiſon. 


The abbe Maury demenſtrated, by arguments apparently irreſiſtible, that France would 
no longer be a monarchy, but would become a monſtrous government, for which no name 
could be found, ſhould they preſume to deſpoil the king of a right inherent in his crown, 
for the long ſpace of fourteen centuries—a'right, of which to deprive him, would be to 
rob him of the moſt efſential prerogative of the executive power—a right which the 
Aſſembly was not authorized to conteſt, ſince although it was ordered by tho nation to 
enforce the acknowledgment of the ancient conſtitutional rights of the French, it had 
not received full power to change and overturn, at its pleaſure, the form of government! 
Let them quote, ſaid, the abbe, from the hiftory of the whole world, one ſingle ſtate, truly 
monarchical, in which the ſovereign does not exerciſe, without diſpure or participation, 
the right of making war and peace. The Engliſh themſelyes, at the Revolution of 
1688, when the throne was declared vacant, and when they had the power of impoſing 
ſuch reſtrictions as they might think proper on their new monarch, never dreamed of 
limiting the right of making war, and of concluding ſuch treaties of alliance or com- 


merce as he might deem advantageous to the nation. 


This eloquent eccleſiaſtic then entering on a luminous diſcuſſion of all the epochs of 
the monarchy, endeavoured to diſpel the doubts which had been artfully raiſed by the 
oppoſite party, on the legal title of the French monarchs to the uninterrupted poſſeſſion 
of that ancient right which was now the ſubject of diſpute. Only one ſolitary fact 
had been oppoſed to it; and his manner of refuting that part of the arguments of his ad- 
verſaries is ſufficiently remarkable to - juſtify hiſtorical notice. 


. The inhabitants of Pars had been too often Jed away by the mercenary orators of Phils! Pre 
- «kh 


1 
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It is with concern ſaid he“ that I find myſelf conſtrained, by the neceſſity of a 
<« juſt defence, to fix your attention on a diſaſtrous epoch, which every true Frenchman 
«. muſt wiſh to efface from our annals. I allude to the year 1356, when the States- 
« General were aſſembled, immediately after the ignominious defeat of Maupertuis, 
« near Poitiers. That National Aſſembly, or rather that grand conſpiracy, directed by 
« Stephen Marcel, provoſt of Paris, undertook to forbid the dauphin, then regent of the 
« kingdom, to exerciſe the right of making peace and war. You recollect, gentlemen, 
« the deplorable ſtate into which our unhappy country was plunged at this calamitous 
« period. I he popular plunderer, Marcel, ſeized the produce of the taxes; cauſed the 
« king's moſt faithful ſervants to be maſſacred in his very palace; and deceived the 
people by promulgating the moſt ſeditious maxims; the-nobility were aſſaſſinated in 
every part of the kingdom; the ſeats of the wealthy were reduced to aſhes ; to be 
« rich was, in ſome meaſure, to be guilty of a capital crime; and property the moſt ſa- 
« cred was openly.invaded, All thoſe magiſtrates, who were royaliſts, were depoſed. 
« The conſpirators, wiſhing to eſtablifh a royal democracy in France, had uſurped all 
« the powers of the king. An univerſal defection took place throughout the army. 
« That part of the inſurgents which was attached to Charles the Bad, propoſed to raiſe 
« to the throne a prince of a collateral branch; a prince, too, who. was convicted of 
„ having formed the moſt abominable plots tor the total annihilation of the royal fami- 
„% ly**,, This multitude of conſpirators was diſtinguiſhed by a ſtandard of revolt, that 
« was publickly diſplayed. :T-he provoſt of, Paris had delivered; up. the gate of Saint 
« Anthony to the Engliſh and Navarreſe. King John was, at that time, a captive in 
© London: the regent was a minor. It was under theſe unhappy circumſtances that 
« the guilty States, profiting by the captivity of the monarch, and the minority of the 
< regent, diſputed the - king's right of making war and peace. But the French nation 
« as no ſooner reſtored to itſelf, than it repulſed and exterminated, as enemies to the 
« ſtate, thoſe daring madmen, who had ſought to ſubſtitute. the principles of democracy, 
in other words, a general ãnſurrection, for the ancient. government of the kingdom. 
«© The States, convened in 1359, formally acknowledged the king's right of making 
% war, and when they refuſed to ratify the treaty between John and Edward, the only 
% motive they alledged for their refuſal was, that the king was not at liberty when he 
« ſigned it. Such, gentlemen, is the epoch of horror and carnage, whence our anceſ- 
« tors ſaw, for the firſt time, thoſe ſtrange ſyſtems ariſe, which are now revived in this 
«< Aſﬀſembly> The compariſon to which they muſt neceſſarily lead, and which we are 
**© compelled-to exhibit to our adverſaries, (ſince they have-dared to avail themſelves of 


*4 Though the abe Maury ftritly confined himſelf to the point of truth in his repreſentation of the times he 
was delineating, it was ſcarcely poſſible to have exhibited a more ſtriking or faithful picture of the preſent times. 
The features cannot fail to be recognized, though the colouring is too faint, | 2 
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an example thas calculated to excitediſguit}) will not, I truſt, prove very favourable to 
their defire of ſecuring the confidence of the nation. 


« It is proved, by all the fundamental maxims of the French government, that the 
right of declaring war belongs to the king. It is proved, then, that the king will 
* ceaſe to be king, if this prerogative be taken from him; if he he not the ſole repreſen. 
tative of the nation with foreign powers; or, at leaſt, it will, ſurely, be acknowledg— 
ed, that ſuch a PING of a king will no longer be the monarch of the French,” 


The ahbe Maury was equaHy impreflive when, quitting the point of right to conſider 
the intereſt of the nation, he aſked the Aſſembly, how it could be uneaſy about the dele- 
gation of a right, which it was impoſſible to exerciſe, and a fortior; to abuſe, without 
that aſſiſtance which could only be derived from itſelf ? and how it could anſwer for the 
ſafety of the nation, if, after having given to the legiſlative body the power of impoſing 
taxes, it ſhould likewiſe conferon it the right of making peace and war—how that body, re- 
leaſed from all reſponſibility, and expofed to the aſcendancy of eloquence, the ſeduction 
of gold, the threats of a deluded people, and, above all, to the firſt emotions of enthuſi- 
aſtic patriotiſm, unmatured hy reffection could inſpire the nation with as much confi- 
| dence as a citizen-king, whoſe intereſts were inſeparable from the public proſperity '— 
and how, when this ſtate centinel muſt neceſſarily keep an inceſſant watch over the mo- 
tions of every power in Europe, aſſemblies, permanent indeed, but deſtined in future to 
fit only four months in the year, for the diſcharge of the numerous duties they had im- 
poſed on themſelves, could preſerve that ſame continuity of vigilance which was neceſ- 
fary for obſerving the diſpoſitions, the projects, and the reſources of the different courts; 
that promptitude of deciſion, without which the firſt of all political advantages, the art 
of profiting by the moment, could not exiſt; and that neceſſary ſecrecy, without which 
the deſigns of France, and herpreparations, would be continually diſcloſed to other na- 


tions, who would be ſtudiouſly careful to conceal their own? 


The ſame conſiderations were developed by Mirabeau, with all that-energy by. which 
his ſpeeches were generally diſtinguiſhed, « Let me aſk you“ ſaid he to his colleagues— 
„ whether we ſhall have any better ſecurity, that no wars but ſuch as are founded in jul- 
*« tice will be undertaken, if we-delegate the exerciſe of the right of making war exclu- 
« fvely to an aſſembly of ſeven hundred perſons? Have you foreſeen how far the tranſ- 
« ports of paſſion, how far miſtaken courage, and falſe ideas of dignity, may. lead us to the 
« adoption and juſtification of imprudent meaſures ? . Caſt your eyes on all political aſ- 
„ ſemblies; you will ſee that they have never declared war but when under the influ- 
« ence of paſſion. If you give the excluſive right of deciding on the propriety of go- 
« ing to war to the legiſlative body, will you avoid that ſlowneſs of deliberation, which, 


* in ſuch caſes, is attended with infinite danger? Haye you no dread leſt your national 
56. force 
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*« force ſhould be pal/ied, as in Poland, Holland, &c. Have you no apprehenſions that 
« that tardineſs will be augmented, either becauſe our conſlitution inſenſibly aſſumes the 
« form of a great confederacy, or becauſe the departments muſt inevitably acquire a con- 
« ſiderable influence over the legiſlative body? Do you entertain no fears leſt the peo- 
« ple, being informed that their repreſentatives are to declare war in their name, ſhould 
% not thereby contract a dangerous tendency towards a democracy, or, rather, towards an 
« oligarchy ?—leſt the wiſh for war and peace ſhould originate in your provinces, ſhould 
« ſoon become the ſubject of petitions, and excite, in a vaſt body of men, all the agita- 
« tion which an object of ſuch importance is capable of exciting? Have you no fears 
« that the legiſlative body may be induced to paſs the boundaries of its own power, by 
the almoſt inevitable conſequences of the exerciſe of the right of making peace and 
« war? Have you no fears that, in order to promote the ſucceſs of a war voted by itſelf, 
« it may ſeek to influence its direction, and the choice of generals, eſpecially in caſe of 
« misfortune, and that it may inſpect every meaſure adopted by the monarch, with an 
« eyer-doubting eye of ſuſpicion and jealouſy, that would, in fact, form a ſecond execu- 
<« tive power? 


« Apain, do you think nothing of the inconvenience of an aſſembly being obliged to 
t aſſemble at the very time it ſhould be employed in deliberating of the uncertain- 
0 ty and heſitation which muſt mark all the meaſures of the executive power, which will 
* never know the extent of your proviſional orders; of the inconveniences attending a 
« public diſcuſſion of the motives for making war or peace—a diſcuſſion, of which 
1 all the ſecrets of the ſtate (and long ſhall we have ſuch ſecrets) often compoſe 
the very elements? 71 


Laſtly, do you think nothing of the danger of tranſporting republican forms into a 
* government at once repreſentative and monarchical ? Let me entreat you to reflect on 
* this danger, for your own ſakes, for the ſake of the conſtitution, and for the ſake of 
« the king“ -t was impoſſible to repreſent with greater force and perſpicuity thoſe 
- motives which neceſſarily led to the concluſion, that the right of making peace and war 
ſhould remain veſted in the king; and yet that concluſion was neither adopted by the Aſ- 
ſembly, nor, finally, by Mirabeau himſelf, who, after the decree had paſſed, became the 
puſillanimous advocate of that very queſtion which he had, at firſt, ſo openly and ſo 
ably attacked. Video meliori proboque, deteriora ſequor, ſhould have been his motto. In- 


#5 In conſequence of this ſpeech, Mirabeau, who had the fortune of being ſo often, alternately, the idol, and the 
averſion, of the mob, became the object of their utmoſt execration and rage. It was immediately reported, either 
by the democratic party in the Aſſembly, or by thoſe in the galleries, that he had been bribed by the court : and 
this charge being ſpeedily conveyed to the populace, a pamphlet was within a few hours cried and hawked about 
the ſtreets, entitled—“ 77 Great Treachery of Count Mirabeau.” In this dangerous predicament he ſhewed great bold- 
neſs, and braved the democrates; but ſoon contrived, as uſual, by a change of conduct, to reconcile matters. 


3U2 deed 


17750. 
deed it might have been applied with almoſt equal propricty to the major part of the AC. 


fembly, who' were over-awed by the mob that colleCted in the Thuilleries, and by the 
exclamations of thoſe in the galleries, on the day they paſſed the decree. | 
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Immediately after the publication of this decree, the Aſſembly appointed a committee 
to examine into and report upon all treaties of alliance exiſting between France and 
other countries. This enquiry was founded upon a new doctrine at this time holden 
by many of the moſt violent republicans—that all treaties concluded by kings were in 
their nature illegal, therefore null, and conſequently ſhould not be binding on the nation. 


It appears from the event, that however other treaties were conſidered, it was deter- 
mined to ſupport the connection and alliances with Spain, even at the hazard of a war, a 
conſequence, which, in the preſent convulſed and disjointed ſtate of the nation, muſt have 
been attended with infinite danger. During this interval, the people evinced that hatred 
of the Engliſh, which, notwithſtanding the occaſional profeſſions of amity and regard, 
ſtill lurked in their hearts. Violent ſpeeches had been made, both in the Aﬀembly and 
the popular clubs, and violent pamphlets publiſhed, all calculated to agitate and inflame 
the public mind, by expatiating upon the ambitious views and dangerous deſigns attri- 
| buted to England. Commercial jealouſy was alſo rouzed, and tended to encreafe the na- 
tional enmity. The merchants of the ſouthern provinces, a great, powerful, and nume- 
rous order of men, were alarmed by the apprehenſion, that if Spain ſhould be deſerted 
in this emergency, ſhe would find herſelf under a neceſſity of concluding a treaty with 
England, which, in its conſequences, might prove highly prejudicial to the intereſts of 
France. The remonſtrances and influence of the merchants were ſeconded and confirm- 
ed by the report of the committee of alliances, which was highly favourable to o Spain, 
and 0 gr adverſe to England. 


Things were in this train, when M. Montmorin, in the beginning of Auguſt, laid be- 
fore the National Aſſembly a recent application from the court of Spain for the expect- 
ed aſſiſtance. The equipment of a powerful fleet, and a defenſive alliance with Spain, 
were immediately determined upon; the Aſſembly, at the ſame time, deprecating any 
alliance for offenſive purpoſes; a reſerve which could operate only in words, as the al- 
ſiſtance muſt from its nature prove offenſive. A fleet of above thirty ſail was fitted. out 
at Breſt with the utmoſt poſſible expedition; but the French naval force had, by this 
time, ſhaken off all ſubordination and diſcipline, with the ſame contempt as the army 
had done, and the ſeamen were become in all reſpects as diſorderly and licentious as the 
ſoldiers. They had already gone to ſuch a length as to refuſe to ſerve under any offi- 
cers but ſuch as they liked; had inſtituted committees to report upon the naval qualifi- 
cations, and political principles, of their commanders; and had, in ſome inſtances, 
eaſhiered their captains, and choſen: new ones; a meaſure deducible fro; and fully war- 
ranted 
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ranted by, that part of the new doctrines, which held, that kings were liable to be ca- 
ſhiered for miſbehaviour like footmen. Theſe mutineers had likewiſe been guilty of 

reat diſorders and exceſſes in the port and town of Breſt; and, it was ſaid, were encou- 
raged and ſupported in all their enormities by the municipality of that place. 


M. Albert de Rioms was firſt admiral and commander in chief of this mutinous fleet, 
a man of good character, deemed an able officer, and fully competent to diſcharge the 
duties of his command in all ſituations of ſervice that could occur. It was ſaid, and is 
believed, that whatever the admiral's other qualifications might be, he was ſuſpected of 
not being ſo thoroughly democratic in his principles as the violent party in the Aſſembly 
wiſhed him to be. It was likewiſe ſuppoſed, that they wanted to make the diſorders at 
Breſt a pretence for turning both that admiral and the preſent miniſters out of their 
offices together ; at the latter of whom they had long been carping, without, however, 
being able to bring any one direct charge to the proof againſt them. Some new penal 
marine law or code, which had been haſtily voted by the Aſſembly, gave ſuch offence to 
the ſailors, that a more violent mutiny than any which had yet taken place, ſuddenly 
broke out at Breſt. When their officers endeayoured to recall them to their duty, by re- 
minding them of the oath of fidelity and obedience which they had taken; —they re- 
plied, in the true ſpirit of the Revolution, We have taken no oath; we are the 
* ſtrongeſt, and will make the law .“ 


As all buſineſs was now tranſacted by committees, one was immediately appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the cauſes of theſe diſorders. M. Menon, one of the mem- 
bers, accordingly reported, that both the ſailors and the municipality were deſerving not 
only of cenſure but of puniſhment ; but he, at the ſame time, repreſented, that the gene- 
ral diſlike to, and want of confidence in, the miniſtry, was the latent cauſe of all the 
riots, mutinies, and diſorders in the kingdom. A motion was immediately made for ac- 
cuſing the miniſters, but, though it occaſioned a violent debate, it was moſt unexpect- 
edly loſt; a diſappointment which excited the moſt violent rage in the democratic party. 
M. Cazales diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an excellent ſpeech which he made, on this occa- 
ſion, tending to demonſtrate the impolicy of influencing the will of the monarch in the 
choice of miniſters. He inſiſted, that the interference of the legiſlative body in ſuch a 
point was repugnant to the principles of the conſtitution, and tended to deſtroy that di- 
viſion of powers on which the ſafety of nations depended. He enforced and confirmed 
this doctrine by quotations from the Engliſh hiſtory, taken from the reign of the two 
Charleses and the third William. He concluded thus : 


] muſt now obſerve to the National Aſſembly, that the miniſters whom they now 

« attack were pointed out by themſelves to the king, and that many of them were 
35 Hiſtoire ae la Revolution de 1789, tom. vi. p. 168. 

« choſen, 
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<« choſen from among their own members: every vague accuſation is the invention of a 
« tyrant; wherever ſuch are countenanced, the ſtate—to uſe the expreſſion of Montef. 


„% quicu—tnuſt be deſtitute of freedom. | 


It is already reported, that a project is formed for taking from the royal authority 
«« what little efficacy it is ſtill ſuffered to retain ; ſuch a project is, doubtleſs, far from 
<« being the with of the Aſſembly ; but if they ſhould be brought to adopt it, the true 
<« friends of the monarchy would then have nothing more to do than to crowd around 
the throne, and bury themſelves beneath its ruins.” 


Upon the re-conſideration of the report, on the following day, the ſame reporter, who 
had before acknowledged, that both the ſailors and the municipality had been guilty of 
crimes deſerving of puniſhment, had the effrontery to tell the Aſſembly, that ſince they 
would not puniſh the real authors of the miſchief, they ought not to puniſh men, who had 
only erred through an exceſs of patriotiſm. This ſtrange doctrine was adopted as ſoon as 
; dElivered ; and, in defiance of all regard to military order, ſubordination, and diſcipline. 

The mutinous ſailors were only mildly exhorted to return to their duty ; ſomething like 
an apology was made to them for the new penal articles, by promiſing to re- conſider 
them; at the ſame time, that they were flattered, by being preſented with a new ſtriped 
flag, which was to ſuperſede the ancient white military enſign of France. The rage of 
the democratic party at the defeat which they had experienced on the preceding day, was 

ſo exceſſive as to become intolerable; and ſome of the oppoſite ſide having expreſſed 

their diſapprobation at the meaſure propoſed of changing the national flag, this awakened 
all the ſuppreſſed fury of Mirabeau, who, with his uſual intemperance and violence, cried out 

* The ariſtocrates are grown infolent from their victory of yeſterday; a fortnight ago 

« they would not have dared, for their own ſafety, to object to this propoſal.” Theſe 

words, being properly reſented, brought forth the immediate reply, : That it was lan- 

„ puage worthy only of a leader of banditti.” Thus was inſtantly produced one of 
' thoſe ſcenes of diſorder, noiſe, clamour, and paſſion, which ſo often diſgraced that 

4% auguſt body. 


The OY or aſſiſtants of the executive government, being now convinced that their 
official fate was finally determined, did not hold it to be either prudent or wiſe to urge 
the exertions of power to any farther extremity. Luzerne, the marine miniſter, reſign- 

ed, and was replaced by Fleureu ; but ſome ſuſpicion or diſlike prevailing againſt him, 
he experienced ſo many mortifications from the Aſſembly, that he was ſoon after 
glad to reſign, and was ſucceeded by M. Thevenard. M. de la Tour du Pin, the war 
miniſter, was ſucceeded by M Doportail, who had the good fortune to pleaſe the 
Aſſembly, but was loudly reproached by the other ſide, for totally neglecting the diſci- 
pline of the »rmy, and ſuffering the ſoldiers, already too little diſpoſed to ſubmit to any 


order or controul, to become entirely independent of all command; at the ſame time 
5 that 


—— 
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that they began to be the common accuſers of their officers, and conſtituted themſelves 
jueges not only of their actions, but of their principles. M. Duport du Tertre was ap- 
painted miniſter of juſtice and the admiral de Rioms; having religned, he was ſucceeded 
in the command of the Breſt fleet by the celebrated navigator, Bougainville. 


Though the ſailors at Breſt were pacified, and the preparations carried on with. fuch 
vigour as to be nearly if not quite concluded, the court of Spain received ſuch terrible ace 
counts of the incorrigible ſpirit of diſorder and mutiny which prevailed in the French 
fleet, that it is ſaid to have been impreſſed with the greateſt dread of engaging, with 
ſuch conſorts, in a doubtful war with a moſt formidable enemy ; the whole fortune and 
ſucceſs of which muſt almoſt wholly depend upon the joint and great nwal exertions of 
the united nations. This impreſſion was ſuppoſed and believed to he the principal ope ra- 
tive motive with Spain, inducing her ſuddenly to conclude the convention with England, 
which ſettled the differences between the two nations“. | 


During theſe tranſactions the violent republican party found themſelves ſo much in- 
creaſed in ſtrength and in number, both within and without the Aſſembly, and believed 
that the new ſyſtem was ſo firmly eſtabliſhed, that they did not deem it neceſſary to ſub- 
mit any longer to the reſtraint of obſcrving any terms with the nobility, but thought they 
might venture boldly to bring forward their grand and long-conceited ſcheme for the 
total extirpation of that body; and. even, ſo far as it was poſſible to be done, to eraſe 


and obliterate the very name, along with all memorials and remembrance of their paſt 
exiſtence. 


It ſhould be obſerved, that many of the moſt eminent of the French nobility, whether 
with reſpeCt to family, fortune, character, or influence, (among whom we ſhall men- 
tion, as inſtances, the dukes de la Rochefoucault and de Liancourt) although they ab- 
horred ſome of the violent acts of the Aſſembly, were till zealous adherents to the Re- 
volution, ſo far as it correſponded with the principles originally avowed by its advocates | 
and friends; for they were no leſs averſe from regal deſpotiſm than the democrates theu- 
ſelves, but they deteſted republicaniſm even more than deſpotiſm, as the greater evil of 
the two. Their object was a rational, moderate, limited monarchy, whoſe powers ſhould 
de preciſely defined, which, with full ſecurity to the perſons and property of the people, 
with all the liberty that was compatible with good government, ſhould, at the ſame time, 


37 While this buſineſs was pending, M. Dupont, a member of the National Aſſembly, publiſhed a pamphlet, en- 
titled, . Conſiderations on the Politics of France, Spain, and England,” in which he infiſted, that the court of 
France ſhould ſummon that of England to diſarm immediately, and that the Engli/s nation ſhould be informed, that 
if ſhe refuſed to comply, the French nation * ſwore, upon her honour, that ſhe would inſtantly repair to London, 
in order to enforce a compliance with her propoſals.” © The anfwer”—ſaid he—* muſt be prompt, for either 
England muſt begin to diſarm in a week, or hoſtilities muſt commence in a month! : 


x have 
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have its own rights as firmly ſecured, and as well guarded, as theirs. It will be eaſily 
perceived, from a recollection of paſt circumſtances, that had it not been for the 3 
and influence of ſuch men as theſe, in different ſeaſons of great difficulty, the buſineſs 
of the Revolution could ſcarcely, if at all, have been accompliſhed. But they were now 
no longer deemed nereſſary, and they experienced, as well as the clergy, to their grief 
and coft; that from the beginning they had been made inſtruments and tools to the 2 
of that faction, which they abhorred and deteſted beyond all others. 
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This occaſion renders it neceſſary to notice a ſtrange character, which, except in the 
account of ſo ſingular a Revolution as that of France, could ſcarcely have found means 
to attract the obſervation of an hiſtorian, —This man was a diſcontented Pruſſian, who 
had aſſumed the ſtrange name of Anacharſis Clootz, and who wanted to communicate 
the knowledge of that liberty to the French, which he dared not to talk about at home, 
Though the obſcurity in which he was involved was highly unfavourable to his exer- 
tions, yet, having received fo much education. in Germany as ſufficed to exalt his natural 
extravagance to its utmoſt pitch, his ſelf-confidence would not allow him to miſs any op- 
portunity of exhibiting his talents to the public. As declamatory philoſophy, and the 
negative quality of infidelity, were the points in which he ſuppoſed himſelf principally 
to excel, he conceived, and not without ſome rational grounds, that Paris was the placc 

for diſplaying to advantage his abilities and endowments : but whether it was that the 
people thought they had orators and-philoſophers enough of their own, and that infide- 
lity was too common to bear any value, or that the bombaſt with which his eloquence 
was loaded was incomprehenſible even to the Parifians; ſo it was, that all his exertions 
were unable to puſh him forward into any degree of particular notice. 


The modern Anacharſis, thus foiled in his hopes, that eloquence and philoſophy would 
have opened the way to fame and fortune, ſhrewdly conceived, that extravagance might 
poſſibly ſacceed where they failed. Having procured a number of thoſe vagabonds who 
filled and infeſted the ſtreets of Paris, and hired all the ancient, foreign, and groteſque 
dreſſes, which the opera and play-houſes could ſupply, in order to diſguiſe them, he maſ- 
queraded at the head of this motley crew to the National Aſſembly, where he intro- 
duced them as ambaſſadors arrived from all or moſt of the nations of the globe, being the 
virtual ambaſſadors of all thoſe enſlaved nations who wiſheld to be free, and were there- 
fore diſpoſed to enter into fraternity with France, for the glorious purpoſe of eſtabliſhing 
liberty throughout the world. The orator, in order to give a full diſplay to his talents, 
delivered a ſpeech, in the name of his dumb gang of ambaſſadors, which for abſurdity and 
bombaſt equalled any thing that ever was, or can be, ſpoken. In this he repreſented the 
ambaſſadors of all exiſting governments, as being themſelves ſlaves, the repreſentatives of 
tyrants, and therefore unfitting to be received in the honourable public character which 


they aſſumed: that thoſe citizens by whom he was accompanied were the rea] repreſenta- 
| tivec 
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tives and ambaſſadors of mankind, and had conſtituted him, in their name, to demand 
places for them, ſuitable to their rank and character, at the enſuing grand confederation 


of the nation. 


So bare · faced, ſo impudent, fo ridiculous a farce, was never before exhibited, in the pre- 
ſence of any public aſſembly, or, indeed, of any collection of men ſuppoſed to be in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their rational faculties . To heighten, if that were poſſible, the ridiculouſneſs 
of the ſcene, it was affirmed, that ſeveral of the Aſiatic ambaſſadors, ſtripped of their hired 
rohes and plumes, were ſeen at the doors of the Aſſembly, in their proper garb and cha- 
rater, humbly ſoliciting the payment of their wages: a trifling matter, which, it would 
ſeem, the ſublime ideas of their orator had rendered him inattentive to. 


It ſeems, however, probable, if we may be allowed to judge froin the immediate con- 
ſequences, that this exhibition was not to be entirely aſcribed to the extravagance or in- 
ſanity of Clootz; but was calculated to anſwer a moſt ſerious and important purpoſe. 
But to underſtand this, it may be neceſſary to obſerve, that, from the bad, and too often 
ſhameful, effects, which the copious libations to Bacchus, during the hour of dinner, 
had frequently produced on the debates of the Aﬀembly, it had long become a ſtanding 
rule, though without any particular order for it, that no buſineſs of moment ſhould be 
brought forward at the evening fittings. On this account, they were generally very 
thinly attended, moſt of the members gladly ſeizing the opportunity of indulging theſe 
purſuits of private buſineſs or pleaſure, from which they had been with-holden by the 
morning ſitting. The exhibition we have deſcribed was preſented at an evening ſitting, 

(on the nineteenth of June); when the houſe was not, indeed, ſo thin as uſual, but, 
however it happened, ſo it was, that the moſt violent of the democratic leaders, and that 


party in general, were thoſe who principally attended. 


Wen the mock ambaſſadors had acted their part, and were withdrawn, it ſeemed as if 
the Aſſembly thought it neceſſary to act theirs likewiſe. As if they had believed the 
mockery which they had juſt beheld to be a reality, and that the ambaſſadors of all man- 


#7 We might naturally have ſuppoſed that no writer, in poſſeſſion of his rational faculties, could have received 
this abſurd farce as a ſerious repreſentation, and have conſidered the motley followers of Clootz as the real charac- 
ters which their leader ſtated them to be, had we not met with the following paſſage in the Engliſh « Hiſtory of 
« the Revolution: “ The patriotic feelings of the Aſſembly were raiſed to a high pitchof enthuſiaſm, by a deputation of fe- 
« reigners from every nation who came to teflify- their reſpe for the neto conſlitutian, in a warm panegyric, and to requeft a ſeat at 
« the enſuing ſolemnity. They were anfwered by the preſident with dignity, and diſmiſſed with SH Vol. i. p. 345-— 

Riſum teneatis ? 


Ons of theſe philoſophical metidicants ſtopped M. 4. Blancnne, at the door of the Afﬀertibly, whom he miſ- 
tookgfor M,, de Liancourt, and ſaid to him. I called at your houfe, ſir. 40 Why, I do not know you, my friend.“ 
& Whyit is I, fir, you know very well.” — No, friend, I do not,” I am the man who repreſented the Chaldean, 
< and 1 am come for my twelve livres,” —Joutnal Politique, &c, tom. iii, P. 68. note 
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kind were in fact preſent, and fupplicating their protection, they were all at once, as if 
they had felt an cleric ſhock, ſtricken with the moſt violent fit of emhufiaſin for liber- 
ty, which it was poſſible to deſcribe or imagine. Ihe firſt effuſion of this paſſion was 
highly laudable; it was a decree to deſtroy or remove thoſe figures of chained ſlaves, in- 
tended to "repreſent proſtrate and conquered nations, which ſurround the ſtatue ſo 
much celebrated; and ſo often condemned and ridiculed, of Lewis the Fourteenth, in the 
Place des ViRoires, and which, but for this decree, might have long continued ſhameful 
memorials of the inſufferable vanity and arrogance of that monarch. _ 


The ſucceeding effect of this enthuſiaſm was not fo blameleſs. The reſolution for 
aboliſhing hereditary nobility for ever was, in this evening's fitting, introduced, debated 
in a certain manner, and paſſed into an irrevocable law before their riſing. It was to little 
purpoſe that the nobility, all the royaliſts, and many others, who were not abſolute re- 
publicans, cried out, in the midſt of their diſtreſs. or aſtoniſhment, againſt the unfairneſs 
and diſboneſty of this proceeding,” which they openly aſſerted was carried by ſtratagem 
and ſurprize. The law was paſſed, and there was no remedy! There was no houſe of 
lords to check the exorbitance of a houſe of commons; there was no king, with free- 
dom or power to curb the enormities of either, or both; and, to crown the evil; the Aſ- 


 ſembly itſelf was unfortunately not bound by any of the wholeſome and neceſſary regu- 
lations which ſo happily prevail in the Engliſh parliament ; by which previous notice is 


given of the introduction of a new law; by which every bill muſt go through a certain 
number of readings, and a reaſonable time is allowed for due conſideration, before it can 
be paſſed; and by which, in caſes of moment, a general call of one or both houſes takes 
place, and all the members are obliged, under penalty, to give their attendance on a day 
appointed, All theſe forms, ſo neceffary to cool and wiſe deliberation, all theſe ſalutary 
checks and eſſential powers of controul, were here wanting. 


"The decree is. thus worded : ** The National Aſſembly, eonſidering that hereditary 
66 nobility cannot exiſt in a.free Pate, enact, in conſequence, that the titles of duke, mar- 
« quis, baron, excellency, greatneſs, abbe, and the like, ſhall be aboliſhed; and that all 
ei citizens ſhall take in future their family. and patronymick names: that no one ſhall, in 
future, cauſe liveries to be worn, or take a coat of arms; that the title of my lord 
* — not be given to any individual or body, &c.. 


Tbe friends. to this ſingular degree proudly entitled it, The Triumph of Reaſon over 
Prejudice; but we conceive it might, with. greater juſtice, have been called the triumph 
of prejudice over reaſon. Certain: it is, that the decree itſelf is. founded on a falſhood, 
evident on the very face of it. By their arrogant and preſumptuous declaration, that 
hereditary nobility was incompatible with a free ſtate, they virtually maintained, that all 
Europe, excepting a very few democratic regublics, was in a ſtate of flayery, When 
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men thus ſubſtitute falſhood ſor reaſon, their cauſe muſt be bad indeed ; nor can thoſe be 
accuſed of injuſtice who ſuſpected the virtue of their motives.—-{s England a land of 
Freedom, or is it not?—The preſent convention of France, and ſome few dozens of 
knaves or idiots on this ſide the channel, will probably anſwer in the negative; but miſ- 
lions of voices—the organs of knowledge and experience—will give them the lie direct. 
No wonder then, that where the foundation is rotten, the fabric itſelf ſhould moulder on 


the lighteſt touch. 


To ſpeak in the terms of a juſtly-celebrated writer of our own nation, whoſe ſolid ta- 
lents and profound knowledge entitle his ſentiments and deciſions to the higheſt reſpect. 
It is impoſſible that government can be maintained without a due ſubordination of 
% Ranx, that the people may know and diſtinguiſh ſuch as are ſet over them, in order 
<« to yield them their due reſpect and obedience ; and alſo that the officers themſelves, 
4 heing encouraged by emulation and the hopes of ſuperiority,” may better diſcharge 
« their functions. «4 But”—faid M. de Noailles—“ we do not hear men ſpeak of 
* the marquis of Franklin, the earl of Waſhington, prince Fox, or duke Pitt, Great 
% men have no need of theſe equivocal dignities which veil inſignificance.” M. de 
Noailles feems not to have been aware, that in governments purely republican, where 
there is no head or chief, properly ſo called, titles can rarely, for obvious reaſons, ſubſiſt. 
The excluſion, therefore, of Franklin and Waſhington, could not be applied as an argu- 
ment in favour of the abolition of titles where they had ſubſiſted for centuries, and in 
a monarchical government. He ſeems, likewiſe, to have been equally ignorant of the 
motives which have hitherto influenced the conduct of our two great political leaders, 
in the non · acceptance of that rank which they have, both of them, had opportunities of 
procuring for others. He knew not, that there was a neceſſity of keeping an able leader 
-of either party in the lower houſe of parliament, for the purpoſe of ſupporting the mea- 
ſures of their friends, and attacking thoſe of their opponents. Take his argument, if it 
can be called an argument, in another point of view :—if the diſtinguiſhod characters 
quoted by M. de Noailles, were only mentioned to fhew that greatneſs can ſubſiſt inde- 
pendent of rank, we muſt regard it, without examining the juſtice and propriety of his 
examples, as a mere gratis dictum; an aſſertion which nobody can attempt to confute, or 
even to deny. Burt does it tollow, becauſe great men do not feek rewards, policy requires 
that they ſhould not be rewarded? and on men of opulence, what reward can be beſtow- 
ed but rank and title? Rank and title may, indeed, when Heredisary, be juſtly denomi- 
nated equzvocal dignities ; we mult not, therefore, conclude, that, becauſe they are equi- 
vocal, they veil infignificance. A voyage to this country would have convinced M. de 
Noailles that no title, however exalted, can ſhelter its poſſeſſor from any portion of that 
zndignation or contempt which his conduct may be calculated to excite, and would have 


9 Blackene's Commentaries, 
3R2 proved 
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proved to him, that rank rather tends to expoſe than conceal infignificance. Nay, the 
treatment which men of the firſt rank had recently experienced in his own country, 
whether juſtly or unjuſtly, was alone ſufficient to demonſtrate the fallacy and abſurdity 
of an argument, which, frivolous and abſurd as it undoubtedly is, received greater com- 
mendation than any other employed on this extraordinary occaſion, and appeared to carry 
eonviction to the major part of his audience. It exhibits a curious ſpecimen of popular 
imbecility, and ſhews, that when prejudice has once eſtabliſhed her ſway in the mind, the 
utmoſt force of reaſon is inadequate to effect her depoſition, 


This meaſure excited a degree of indignation, before unknown, in the whole body of 
gentlemen throughout the kingdom, who ſent up repeated proteſts againſt it; but there 
was ſo little regard paid to them, that they were not even ſuffered to be inſerted in the 
journals. The nobility and clergy of Alſace were peculiarly enraged ; they deriving 
their honours as well as their emoluments not from France, but from the German em- 
pire, and both being moreover ſecured to them by the treaty of Weſtphalia, The demo- 
cratic writers ſay, that, from that day, the greateſt part of the nobles of the kingdom 
became the unappeaſeable enemies of the conſtitution ; and that this decree had deter- 
mined them to excite a civil war, and to periſh upon. the ruins * France, rather than re- 
nounce their claim to honour . ä | 


The decree, which was paſſed on the nineteenth, received the king's ſanction on the 
twenty-firſt of June; and was ſignalized by the ſingular circumſtance, that, of all his 
miniſters, Neckar alone, a plebeian, a republican, a man born and bred in a democracy, in- 

_ »  diſted on his not giving it his ſanction, but, on the contrary, to ſend back his expreſs diſ- 
approbation to the Aſſembly. Being over-ruled in his attempt by the joint oppoſition of 
the other miniſters, he immediately publiſhed a pamphlet, containing a number of very 
Judicious obſervations on the decree, and informing the public of the reaſons 2 * 
rated upon him in adviſing the king to refuſe his ſanction. bo 


M. Neckar witely remarked, that, by the een of all honorary denominations, 
but a very ſmall part of the community would be benefited - that part only, which, by 
its fortune or education, found itſelf but little removed from thoſe in the poſſeſſion of 

; | titles. Such, indeed,” —ſaid he—® might perhaps find a momentary ſatisfaction in 
da te abſolute deſtruction of theſe little elevations which yet offend their ſight. But 
for a relief ſo trifling and inſignificant, reſting wholly on opinion; for a benefit ſo cir- 

„ cumſeribed and indifferent in the eyes of a wiſe man; is it juſt to deprive a numerous 

« claſs of citizens of thoſe honorary diſtinctions which form a part of their inheritance, 
and tbe loſs of which muſt be much more painful to them than that of the pecuniary. 


9 Rabaud de Saint Etienne, p. 152, 153. 
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« advantages which they poſſeſſed ? Is it not ſufficient to have exacted from them all the 
« ſacrifices that can promote the good of the people ? Is it generous, is it equitable, to 
« require ſtill more? and ought not the difficulties of the preſent time, great as they are, 
« to lead to as conſiderable a diminution as poſſible of the ſubjects of complaint or. 
« cauſes of provocation? To purſue thoſe who refuſe to lay aſide the titles they have 
inherited from a long line of anceſtors, into the interior of Civil life, is an exertion of, 
« ſeverity, tyrannical, becauſe uſeleſs. It will be, moreover, impoſſible to watch over. 
« the execution of ſuch a law in the commerce of ſociety, without an inquiſition dia- 
« metrically oppoſite to every principle of liberty. Men may be more eaſily obliged to 
« conform to it in the tenor of particular acts, ſince public officers, charged with the 
« compilation of ſuch acts, may be rendered ſureties for the execution of the law ; but 
« can they have a right to prevent the contracting party, after having declared his patro- 
© nimic name, from adding that he is the ſon or deſcendant of ſuch a noble race, or of. 
&« ſuch a one, who, at ſuch a period of time, was legally qualified? Yet, by an explana- 
« tion ſo ſimple, the diſtinctions which are wiſhed to be deſtroyed will be continually. 
© ſupported. Beſides, the induſtry of vanity may be truſted to for the uſe of all poſſi- 
ble evaſions to maintain thoſe remembrances which are flattering to it. The grandees 
« of Spain employ thou and thee among themſelves, but never uſe the ſame familiar ex 
« preſſions to their inferiors; how then can the obſtacle to all diſtinctions take place, 
« when the forms intended to expreſs diſtinction and reſpeR may themſelves be employed 
« to manifeſt the conſciouſneſs of ſuperiority, and that thus, ſo many different means 
«© ſuffice, in able hands, to preſerve the gradations which time and cuſtom have eſtab- 


« liſhed? - 


1 To proſcribe, with earneſtneſs, all the appendages of. vanity,.is not the beſt way of 
„ lowering their value; it is better to conſider them with calmneſs and indifference; it 
« is better to lefſen the conſequence attached to them, by beſtowing all our eſteem on ta- 
« lents and virtue, and on thoſe actions which are performed for the public good. Theſe - 
t opinions which owe their eſtabliſhment to the work of time, time only can deſtroy : ſome pre- 
* paration is neceſſary for all important innovations. Enthufiaſm, unchecked by re- 
«© flection, untempered by experience, may create the deſire of bringing back mankind to 
« the ſimplicity of primitive principles; but new manners, and even new virtues, would. 
© be requiſite to enſure ſucceſs to ſuch an enterprize. 


« By purſuing, in all their minutiæ, every ſign of diſtinction, there is a great riſk of 
* miſleading the people concerning the true meaning of the word equality, which can 
© never ſignify, in a civilized nation, and in a fociety already formed, equality of rank 
* or property :. The diverſity of labours and employments ; the difference ariſing _ 


* The People. of France thought otherwiſe, as, indeed, it was natural to ſuppoſe they would; the author of the 
Journal Politique tells us, that the eſtabliſhment of an Agrarian law had been already ſeriouſly propoſed in ſome of . 
the provinces, 1 

« from. 
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& from fortune, education, emulation, and induſtry ; tlie gradation of talents and learn- 
ing; all theſe diſparities, the common produce of ſocial exertions, inevitably cauſe an 


exterior inequality; and the ſole object of a legiſlator is, in imitation of nature, to 


« unite them all towards an equal and general good, though it may differ in its form, or 


* in its expreſſions. In the vaſt extent of ſocial combinations, each part joins to the 


« other, and forms a link of the great chain of ſociety : thoſe appearances of luperiority, 
4% which ſeem an abuſe to the firſt glance of a philoſopher, are often eſſentially uſeful 
« as protectors of the different laws of ſubordination ; of thoſe laws, ſo neceſſary to be 
&« defended, and which would be expoſed to ſuch varied attacks, if cuſtom and opinion 
* ever ceaſed to ſupport them.“ 


That truly philoſophical writer, who, in diſeuſſing the principles of government, has 
diſplayed the moſt extenſive knowledge and fagacity ;—that writer, on whom has been 
conferred the moſt glorious title that a ſage can deſerve—Tne LEcisLaTOR or NA- 
T10ns*—Monteſquien, in his Spirit of Laws “s, obſerves— That a monarchical go- 
* yernment implies pre-eminence of rank, and even an original nobility ; that the in- 
n termediate powers conſtitute the nature of this government; that the nobility form 
* the moſt natural intermediate power; that they are, in a certain degree, inherent in 
<« the monarchy, the fundamental maxim of which is—o monarch, no nobility; no nobi- 
<4 lity, no monarch—and, that the abolition of the prerogati ves of the nobles, the clergy, 
« and the communities, would ſoon lead to the eſtabliſhment of a popular or a deſpotic 
* government.” It is almoſt needleſs to obſerve, that when Monteſquieu made this ob- 
ſervation, he was not the echo of yulgar prejudices. As a political philoſopher, he had 
reflected deeply on the conſtitution of governments, and on their ſprings of action; and 
from thence he concluded that the nature of a monarchy requires many intermediate 
ranks, and that honour is the principle which ſets it and keeps it in motion. 


On this point too, as in ſo many others, the inſtructions of their conſtituents have 


been ſucceſsfully quoted in oppoſition to the raſh and inconſiderate meaſures of the re- 


preſentatives. We ſhall not notice thoſe of the clergy and nobility, which it will be 
eaſily ſuppoſed are ſtrenuous in enforcing an acknowledgment of their conſtitutional 
rights, as the two firſt orders of the ſtate. It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that while 
they expreſsly ſacrificed every ſpecies of pecuniary privilege, they preſerved all their 
Honorary prerogatives; that, in propoſing, themſelves, a reform in the exceſſive multi- 
plication of thoſe prerogatives, and of all the abuſes introduced in the mode of acquir- 
ing them, they wiſhed to render them more reſpeRable ; and, finally, that, by the unani- 


nous declaration of the neceſſity of aboliſhing all ſuch diſtinctions as were humiliating 


92 See D*Alembert's eulogy gn Monteſquieu, in the fifth volume of the French Encyclopedia. 
23 Tom, i. liv, 2. chap, 4. 
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to the third order, which had been admitted into the States-General, they deſerved, that 
the pre · eminence due to their birth, and their ſervices, as well as to thoſe of their anceſ- 
tors, ſhould have been viewed without pain, and that the Third Eftate itſelf ſhould have 


knowledged the juſtice of it, 


The people themſelves, indeed, did make that acknowledgement, as may be ſeen by 
their inftcuRions to their repreſentatives. * The forinal declaration of the clergy and 
« nobility” —ſays the inſtructions of the electors of Chateau Thierry“ aſter having 
« renounced their pecuniary privileges, aſſures the Third Eſtate that thoſe two orders will 
« cordially unite. Let the deputies of all the orders, like children of the ſame fami- 
« ly, ſurrounding their father, expel that fatal ſpirit of fermentations, which, by a rapid 
« tranſition from threats to inſults, and from inſults to natural violence, has cauſed the 
« blood of innocent citizens to be ſhed. In order that the nation may be truly and le- 
« cally repreſented in the States-General, it is neceſſary that the three orders ſhould de- 
« liberate conjointly, and the ſuffrages be reckoned by numbers and not by orders 
« Each order compoſing the States- General may aſſemble ſeparately, under the conduct 
« of a ſpeaker, choſen by itſelf:9 but the deliberations ſhall be common to the three 
« orders: It is to be deſired, that the three orders may unite in their deliberations, 
« and their ſuffrages to be taken by numbers: Let the three orders, though different 
« in their rank, be equal in their rights.“ Let the civil rights of the meaneſt citizen 
« be equal to thoſe of the moſt diſtinguiſhed of the members of the two firſt orders: 
Let the juſt prerogative of precedency, granted to the clergy and nobility, be reſpected: 
«+ Let the deputies of the Third Eſtate be forbidden to accede ro thoſe humiliating diſ- 
4 tinctions which degrade the third order in the ſtates aſſembled at Blois and at Paris.” **© 


It is here evident, that the Third Eſtate was far from imagining that the ſuppreſſion. - 
of the two firſt orders of the ſtate could ever become an object of diſcuſſion ; on the 
contrary, it is clear, that it always ſuppoſed, they had a d:/tin# and ſeparate exiſtence ; 
and that its wiſhes were confined to a demand of an equality of civil rights, and an union 
of the three chambers in all deliberations of the General Aſſembly. It was not only for 
the preſent Aſſembly that the inſtructions of the Third Eſtate propoſed regulations to 
each of the three orders; their foreſight extended to future time ; and they made them- 
ſelves certain that the diſtinction of orders would continue to ſubſiſt, ſince it is farther 
expreſſed in the inſtructions, that a complete and regular conſtitution and organization 
thall be eſtabliſhed for future States-General, ſo that the deputies may be equally, freely, 
univerſally choſen, and excluſively in their reſpective orders. 


94 Dax, Saint-Sever, and Bayonne, Art. 2. 95 Chalons-ſur-Marne, p. 13. 95 Saumur and Rhodez. 
p. 8. 97 Troyes, Art. 2. 8 Saintonge, au Chap. des trois ordres. N- Foix, p. 217, % Haut-Vivarais, 
Inſtructions of the Third Eſtate of Paris, extra- mura. ä 
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The Third Eſtate had explained itſelf, in a manner ſtill more poſitive, on the neceſſity 
of preſerving the nobility, as well as on the means to be employed for purifying their 
ſource, and regulating their rights, in order to remove all prejudices hurtful to com- 

merce, and to the nobles themſelves. Its inſtructions on this point diſplay no leſs wiſ- 
dom than unanimity. They ſay, It ought to be laid down as a fundamental law, that 
«© hereditary nobility ſhould be reſtored to its primitive ſtate it ſhould not ſuffer de- 

4 pradation from any thing but vice or crimes, Thus the nation will find moſt valua- 
« able ſubjects in a number of men who are now prejudicial to it, in a hundred different 
% ways; and the nobles, without loſing any part of their luſtre, will be, more than ever, 
« entitled to preſerve a noble pride, which only becomes ſuch as, neither founding their 
4 claims to diſtinction on court-favour, nor on court- penſions, find all their reſources 
4% within themſelves.*—Nobility ſhould no longer be venal ; ſince it is a reward due 
<< only to merit and virtue. *—Hereditary nobility ſhould only be granted i in very parti- 
«« cular cafes. *ﬀ Though an imaginary, yet is it an efe&#ive coin; it is the treaſure of 
4% honour—an inExhauſtible treaſure, if diſtributed with prudence. The States-General 
© will render a great ſervice to the people and to poſterity, if they will find the means of 
t re-coining, in ſome degree, this national money, and give it a ſufficient value to ſerve 
«« a ſubſtitute (as it formerly did, and may do again) for thoſe vile and ſhameful ſalaries, 
« which have a pecuniary ſtamp, and can never be conſidered as the pay of heroiſm, or 
'«« the reward of virtue. The ſearch after falſe nobles ſhould be made under the direction 
„ of the Seneſchals;* the titles of the nobility ſhould be verified by commiſſioners ap. 
« pointed by the three orders; / the provincial States ſhould make out a liſt of the nobles 
4 in their reſpective diſtrifts *;*” &c. &c. | 


In ſhort, it was evidently the wiſh of the nation, as evinced in the different inſtruc- 
tions, to preſerve the two firſt orders of the ſtate, aboliſhing only all ſuch diſtinctions as 
were prejudicial to the general welfare—that is to ſay, that, in future, no diſtinction 
fhould be ſuffered to influence a partial diſtribution of taxes; that no citizen ſhould be 
prevented from aſpiring to, and obtaining, by his merit, every kind of employment, 
whether eccleſiaſtical, civil, or military; that the different degrees of rank, eſſential to 
| the exiſtence of a monarchy, ſhould be maintained in France; but that all thoſe gothic 
cuſtoms, which ſeem to raiſe up an eternal barrier between the citizens of the ſame em- 
pire, ſhould be aboliſhed; that the dignified ecclefiaſtics, and true nobility, ſhould con- 
tinue to enjoy all thoſe honorary pre-eminences which belonged to-them, but-that ſuch 
pre-eminences ſhould be no longer attached to venal offices; laſtly, that the nobility and 
clergy ſhould ſend repreſentatives to the National Aſſembly, who ſhould form an in- 


 ® Rennes, art, o. Nantes, art. 38, + Troyes, art. 1) b Toul, ps. e Anch. putts 
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tegral part thereof, but under ſuch a form as ſhould be found moſt conformable to the 
principles of a good eonſtitutien, without being in any wiſe prejudicial to the dignity of 
the commons. | 1 i 


When the Third Eſtate wiſhed to engage the nobility and clergy to unite with them 
in one chamber, they expreſſed the moſt earneſt deſire of eſtabliſhing a perfect harmony 
and concord between the three orders; and when their wiſh was accompliſhed, they ex- 
ulted in the happineſs of that day which had'witneſſed the union of the three orders; they ſaid, 
hat day would for ever put an end to thoſe diviſions which had been productive of mutual 
aſfliction, and would become celebrated in their annals o. But five months after what a dif- 
ferent language did they hold? All diſtinction of orders was aboliſhed. In future there 
were to be no more repreſentatives of the nobility, no more repreſentatives of the clergy, 
in the National Aﬀembly | They feem only to have been invited thither for the purpofe 
of being made to concur in pronouncing their own excluſion. It was pretty evident, too, 
that, as individuals, neither the nobles nor clergy would gain a ſeat among the national 
repreſentatives ; ſince their admiſſion cannot depend on popular aſſemblies formed of a/! 
-aftive citizens, of whatever tate or condition, without-any diſtinction whatever ; which, con- 
ſidering the- diſpoſition of the people at that period, amounted to an almoſt abſolute ex- 
elufion of the two moſt diſtinguiſhed orders of the ſtate ; becauſe, were they to offer 
Themſelves to the primary aſſemblies, there could be little doubt but they would be re- 
«pulſed with violence. | tt 1 þ 


Thus, then, by an unexampled ſubverſion of ideas, thoſe claſſes of citizens, to whom 
the greater part of the landed property belonged, and who, conſequently, were the moſt - 
intereſted in all general laws, were to be excluded from the legiſlative body. The great 
landed proprietors were to remain unrepreſented in an aſſembly in which all the inhabi- 
tants of the kingdom were, - profeſſedly, to be repreſented. The public contributions, 
which could not be levied without the conſent of thoſe who contributed, would, in this 
inſtance, be impoſed, without their participation, on men who contributed the moſt ! 
And, after having-eſtabliſhed it as-a maxim, that the legiſlative power was veſted in the 
National Aſſembly, on the principle, that what binds every individual ought to be the ex- 
preſſion of: the general will, they ſo contrived, that the more a man poſſeſſed, the leſs part 
he would have in the formation of thoſe laws, by which his poſſeſſions were to be 
regulated. 217 76-1 


Nor were theſe infant legiſlators more conſiſtent than juſt, What an inconſiſtency 
Was it, after having decreed, that the exerciſe of the liberal profeſſions ſhould not dero- 
Zate from the dignity of the nobles; and that citizens of all ranks and conditions ſhould, 


des the ſpeech of the preſideut of the National Aﬀſembly, on the 25th of June, 1789. 
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in fature, be entitled, equally with the noöles, to the poſſeſſion of all: offices, eceleſiaſti- 
cal, civil, and military, as their conſtituents had defired, to decree afterwards, that:there 
thould no longer be any nobility ! 


It. has been well-obſerved, that nobility is, in a moral ſenfe, a ſource of economy: It 
+ js the only reward for ſervice done to the ſtate that is not burdenſome; -the- only one 
that can keep alive the ſpirit of emulation in a great. kingdom, without degrading or 
« corrupting the people; it is, in a generous nation, the moſt potent ſtimulus, the moſt 
« infallible motive to the performance of great and glorious ations.” By its abolition: 
France was reduced to that degradation of democratical government which Cicero deſig- 
nates, when he quotes, as an example, the decree-pronounced by the Ephefians, on the 
baniſhment'oef Hermodorus. —*< Letno-one'of us be placed above the reſt; but if there 
be any one thus circumſtanced, let him take refuge in ſome othercountry, with ſome 
„ other people“; —a decree which Heraclitus, the philoſopher, declared a. capital 


Erime in all who were concerned in it. 


We ſhall conclude this ſ. abject with a quotation: from their own Encyclopedia, where 
it is remarked, that, Every monarchy, in which there is no-nobility, muſt be a govern» 
ment purely tyrannical.—Nobility tempers ſovereignty, and by its own: brilliancy ac- 
„ cuſtoms the eyes of the people to look on, and ſupport, the ſplendor of royalty, with- 
« out being dazzled; It is proper that the nobles ſhould not be too powerful, and that, 
«. nevertheleſs, they ſhould preferve-ſufficient dignity to ſecure eſteem, and fo far to re- 
« preſs popular inlolence, as to prevent it from . attacks on the e of the 


44 throne,” 


But though hiſtorical juſtice compels us to cenſure, in the ſevereſt terms, the leading 
meaſures of the new legiſlature, a ſtrict adherence to truth and impartiality forbids that 
cenſure to be indiſcriminate. It is with pleafure we record thoſe ſalutary deerees, that 
would reflect honour on the wiſeſt and beſt- regulated ſtate: the chief among thoſe is that 
which declares—* That the eftates of Proteſtants, in the hands of the public, ſhall be 
* reſtored to the heirs of thoſe who have been depri ved of them, on condition of their. 
« afferting their rights by proper titles, according to rules to be laid down by the Aſſem- 
« bly.” —Some wiſe regulations on the formation of a new judiciaF code were likewiſe 
adopted. The abolition of the fale of offices of judicature—the payment of the ſalaries 
of the judges by the ſtate—the declaration that, in all caſes, civil and criminal, the plead- 
ings, reports, and judgments ſhall be in public; and that every citizen ſhall have a 


1 Univerſas, ait, Epheſos eſſe morte mulctandos, quod cum civitate expellerent Hermodorum, ita locuti ſunt; 
Ni e excellat; fur quis extitarit, alio in luco & apud alias iir. Cic. Tuſcul. Qæſt. lib, v. cap. 363. 
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right to plead his own caufe, verbally, or by writing-—and the adoption of trial by jury 
in all criminal caſes. Boards of conciliation were appointed in every diſtrict, where the 

rties in a ſuit were to be cited perſonally, and where every means were to be employed to 
effect an amicable termination, before the cauſe could be brought to a hearing in the or- 
dinary courts of juſtice. Family arbitrators were alſo authorized to terminate petty diſ- 
putes between near relations, and the forms preſcribed in all thefe caſes were the ſimpleſt 
that could be invented. g a 

But, might not theſe and many other wholeſome and judicious regulations have been 
eſtabliſhed without a Revolution that has overturned the ſettled ſyſtem of government, 
and violated all the principles of the ancient conſtitution ? We are clearly of opinion 
they might.—** In confidering the Revolution impartially” —ſays an ingenious and judi- 
cious writer“ “ the compariſon will not lie between what France now is, or hereafter 
« may be, and France under its late goverment ; but we muſt conſider what it would. 
« now have been, or might have ſhortly become, on the principles of the reform pro- 
« poſed by the ſovereign. The periodical meeting of the States; their excluſive right 
« of impoſing the public burthens ; the eſtabliſhment of provincial aſſemblies *3; the equal 
taxation of the property of the clergy and nobles with that of other citizens ; the 
«. equal right of all to ſerve their country in civil or military employments ; the redemp- 
« tion of vexations and rights; the abolition of lettres de cachet ; the liberty of the preſs, 
« and the reſponſibility of miniſters, were in reality held out, and might moſt certainly 
« have been obtained, without any public commotion, or private calamity. Nothing was 
«© wanting, but to reduce theſe propoſitions into laws, and the conſtitution was compleat- 
« ed: the amendment of the judiciary code, and a variety of other matters, muſt natu- 
rally have followed. Here, indeed, would have been room for the admiration of this 
« and future ages; to ſee the ſubjects and the ſovereign of an immenſe nation concur in 
« eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem of government for their mutual happineſs; who could have ſaid 
« to poſterity, * We tranfmit to you this work of peace and concord; a compact made 
* with our free conſents, without being diſgraced by any act of injuſtice, or tinged with 
« a drop of blood?“ A conſtitution formed under theſe happy auſpices, and founded on 
„ ſuch wholeſome principles, muſt naturally have grown into vigour, while internal 
« tranquillity would have remained undiſturbed, and the revenue uninterrupted. Let 
« us look on what France might have been—and then let us look at the picture it now 
« exhibits. We ſee the flame of civil diſcord blazing in all its force from the Pyrennees 
*« tothe Rhine, from the Alps to the ocean; the clergy complaining that their property 
„ has been confiſcated ; the nobility, that rights which formed part of their eſtates have 
been taken them from without any compenſation; while the houſes of many were burned 
and plundered, and the poſſeſſors obliged to ſeek refuge or conceal themſelves in other 


22 Mr, Crawford, author of the Hiſtory of the Baſtille. 13 Vide the king's declaration, p. 232, 233. 
3Y 2 „countries. 
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countries. We ſee the ſtreets and highways covered with vagabonds, or artizans who 
can no longer find employment; the priſons filled with real, or ſuppoſed, criminals ; 
* the minds of all tormented with mutual hatred, and a conftant ſucceſſion of juſt or 
« imaginary terrors; and an innumerable people with arms in their hands, and furniſh. 
„ ed with a declaration, which, being above their comprehenſion, has already produced, 
„and may hereafter be the cauſe of, unſpeakable misfortunes. 


« Afﬀter immenſe loſſes to the kingdom, occaſioned by the failure in the revenue, the 
< interruptions to induſtry and commerce, and loſs of credit with foreign nations; after 
% many public and private calamities, experienced while they are employed in ſpecula- 
* tive diſcuſſion, they will probably find themſelves, in many inſtances, obliged to re- 
4 turn in their own footſteps, and, abandoning the ny of ſchools, to have recourſe to 
t principles proved * experience.“ ä 


Early in the month of June, M. Baillie had communicated to the Aſſembly a plan 
for the celebration of a grand confederation, in whieh the repreſentatives of the nation, 
the king, the ſoldiery, and all who were in oſtenſible ſituations, ſnould, ſolemnly, and 
in the face of the whole nation, renew their oaths of fidelity to the new conſtitution: 
it was accordingly decreed to take place on the fourteenth of July, in honour of the tak- 
ing of the Baſtille, and of the firſt eſtabliſhment of Gallic liberty. The preparations fot 
this grand feſtival immediately commenced, and were proceeded on with aſtoniſhing rapi- 

dity. The Champ de Mars was choſen for this ſolemnity. This piece of ground, about 
eight hundred yards in diameter, is bounded on the right and left by lofty trees, and com- 
mands at the further extremity a view of the military academy. In the middle of this 
-vaſt plain an altar was erected for the purpoſe of adminiſtering the civic oath; round it 
an immenſe amphitheatre was thrown up, of a league in circumference, capable of con- 
taining four hundred thouſand ſpectators. The entrance into the Champ de Confedera- 
tion (as it was now called) was through triumphal arches, The king's throne was 
placed under an elegant pavilion in the center, and on each fide of it were ſeats for the 
members of the National Aſſembly. 


Two thouſand workmen were employed upon this immenſe labour; but the citizens 
of Paris, fearing left the preparations ſhould not be completed at the appointed time, 
Aocked from every quarter to aſſiſt in the undertaking. The provincials, too, who came 
from the moſt remote parts of the kingdom to join in the confederation, emulated the ci- 
tizens in their ardour and enthuſiaſm; and the work was completed ſo as, for expedition 
and magnitude, to ſurpriſe every beholder. 


A proclamation was publiſhed by the king, on the thirteenth, arranging the whole 


der of the proceſſion, and appointing M. de la Fayette major-general of the Federa- 
tion; 
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tion ; and in this quality his orders were to be conſidered as coming immediately from the 


king. M. Gouvion was appointed major-general en ſecond. 


The important day at length arrived. At ſix o'clock in the morning the perſons ap- 
pointed to aſſiſt in the proceſſion aſſembled on the Boulevards, between the gate of 
Saint Martin and the gate of Saint Antoine, and were arranged in the following order : 


A troop of horſe, with a ſtandard, and fix trumpets ; one diviſion of the muſic, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral hundred inſtruments; a company of grenadiers; the electors of the 
city of Paris; a company of volunteers; the aſſembly of the repreſentatives of the 
commons; the military committee; a company of chaſſeurs; a band of drums; the 
preſidents of the diſtricts; the deputies of the commons, appointed to take for them the 
federal oath ; the ſixty adminiſtrators of the municipality, with the city guards ; ſecond 
diviſion of muſic; a battalion of children carrying a ſtandard, with the words, The 
Hopes of the Nation ;” a detachment of the colours of the national guard of Paris; a 
battalion of veterans; the deputies of the thirty-two firſt departments of the nation, m 
alphabetical order ; the oriflamme, or grand ſtandard of the king, borne by a cornet- 
blanche of France, in the firſt rank of the deputies of the troops of the line, compoſed 
of mareſchals of France; general officers; officers of the ſtaff; ſubaltern officers; in- 
valids; lieutenants of the mareſchals of France; deputies of infantry ; deputies of ca- 


valry ; deputies of huſſars, dragoons, and chaſſeurs; general officers and deputies of the 


marine, according to rank ; the deputies of the forty-one laſt departments, in alphabeti- 
cal order; a company of volunteer chaſſeurs ; a company of cayalry, with a ſtandard, 


and two trumpets. . | 


The proceſſion being formed, made a moſt noble appearance; for the variety of em- 
blematic ornaments were endleſs. Every order was marked by diſtinguiſhing indications 
of the diſtrict from whence it came, or the body which they repreſented ; and in doing 
'this much fruitful fancy had been employed, to make the marks ſerve for ornament as 
well as diſtinction. 


The military deputies had only their ſide- arms. In each diviſion, a banner, indicative 
of the department, was borne by the oldeſt perſon in the firſt rank, and the ranks were 
formed eight a-breaſt. The proceſſion paſſed along the ſtreets of Saint Denis, of the 
Feronnerie, Saint Honoré, Royale, to the Place of Louis the Fiſteenth, where they halt- 
ed, and the detachment of the colours of the national guard of Paris opening to the 
right and left, received into the center the members of the National Aſſembly, who 
were thus ſurrounded and eſcorted by the body who had before protected them. The 
proceſſion then moved on through the Cours de la Reine, along the quay, to the bridge of 
boats, over which they paſſed, and from thence they entered the Champ de Mars, 
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In entering the Champ de Mars, the cavalry marched off to the right, and ranged them- 
ſelves in the exterior line, on the oppoſite fide to the entrance. The company of grena- 
diers formed under the ſteps of the amphitheatre, as well as all the companies that were 


employed as eſcorts. 


The civil bodies took the places allotted to them in the amphitheatre. The battalion 
of children formed about a hundred paces from the 1255 altar, croſſing the Champ de 
Mars, but facing the altar. 


While the National Aſſembly paſſed through the triumphal arch, the eſcort of colours 
paſſed througli the two lateral gates, and the members took their ſeats on the right and 
left of the chair of ſtate, and the chair of their own preſident. The battalion of vete- 

rans was placed a hundred paces behind the altar, acroſs the Champ de Mars, but facing 
the altar. The detachments of national guards, appointed to take the oath, ranged 
themſelves each under the banner indicative of his place in the amphitheatre. The 
muſic, now all collected into one immenſe band, occupied the fide of the platform under 
the altar, next the invalids; the band of drums the oppoſite fide. The detachment of 
cavalry, that eloſed the proceſſion, formed the exterior line on the fide where they enter- 
ed, oppoſite to the firſt detachment. 


While the deputies were taking their ſeats, the entrances to the tier of elevated 
benches, that ſurrounded this immenſe amphitheatre, were opened, and the people of all 
ranks and of both ſexes, the ladies all dreſſed in white, took their places. Theſo 
benches, riſing thirty in number above one another, and extending an immenſe way, 
were capable of containing, it is ſaid, three hundred thouſand perſons. 


Their majeſties entered the Champ de Mars through the Military School, and took 
their places to aſſiſt at the ceremony, in a ſuperb box erected for the occaſion, and ele- 
vated” about fifteen feet. The foreign miniſters took their ſeats in an elegant box 


near them. 


As ſoon as they were ſeated, after a ſolemn invocation to God, the grand ſtandard and 
all the banners of the ſeveral departments were brought up to the platform, and received 
benedictions; after which they were carried back to their ſeveral ſtations. High maſs 
was then celebrated; after which the nation, thus aſſembled, praceeded to the great ob- 
ject of the day. The major-general having announced the ſolemnity, the aſſembly all 
roſe, and the king approached the grand altar; and ſwore, in the preſence of God, and of 

three hundred thouſand of his people I, the king of the French, do ſwear to the na- 
«. tion, that I will employ the whole power delegated to me by the conſtitutional law of 
the ſtate, to maintain the conſtitution, and enforce the execution of the law.“ 


hu 
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His majeſty was followed by the preſident of the National Aſſembly, who took the 
oath to the nation, the law, and the king ; while all the other members, holding up their 
right hand, pronounced, ** Je le jure“ The ſieur de la Fayette then took the oath for 
himſelf, and all the other deputies of the eighty-three departments of the national 
guards, who, all ſtanding, pronounced after him, “Je le jure!” and theſe words, with 
uplifted hands, were ſolemnly pronounced by every individual of this immenſe aſſembly. 

Te Duem was then ſung. The performance was loity beyond the powers of deſcrip- 
tion, Never did France ſee ſuch an orcheſtra, and never, ſurely, did the world behold 
ſuch an audience. Their numbers baffled the eye to reckon; and their ſhouts, as it 
were, rent the ſkies. 


After the whole was over, the deputies of the national guards linked themſelves with 
the deputies of the regiments ; and, thus united by the ſocial compact, the ſoldier and 
the citizen marched to the chateau of La Muette, in the garden of which dinner was 
laid in tents, provided by the nation for thirty thouſand gueſts, federative deputies. In 
the Gros Caillot, and in the environs of the invalids, dinner was provided for the peo- 
ple of all deſcriptions, not deputies. For the higher communities, ſumptuous enter- 
tainments were provided in different places. In the evening there was a moſt ſuburb 
court, and their majeſties ſupped in public. 


The grand altar of liberty was erected in the middle of the field. The approach to 
it was up a lofty flight of ſteps, compoſed of four different ſtaircafes. The ſteps were 
formed from the ſtones of the Baſtille, and ſupported by large pillars. 


The records of the conſtitution, the royal ſceptre, the hand of juſtice; with a ſpear 
bearing the cap of liberty, were placed on the altar. | | 


About the altar were painted ſeveral allegorical deſigns of the ſubject of the day. Four 
grand paintings were hung, one on each front of it : the firſt repreſented the Genius of 


France, pointing to the word + ConsTITUT10N,” with a picture of Plenty, holding 
two cornucopias. | 


The ſecond painting deſcribed ſome of the glorious deſcendants of France, blowing the 
trumpet of Fame, and bearing this inſcription :—** Hold in your remembrance theſe 
s three ſacred words, which are the guarantee of your decrees—the Nation, the Law, 
„ and the King, The nation is yourſelves ;- the law is your own, for it is your will; 
and the king is the guardian of the law.“ 


The third painting repreſented the national deputies taking the civic oath ; and the 
' fourth deſcribed the arts and ſciences, with the following words underneath ;—* Men are 
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« equal; it is their virtue, and not their birth, which diſtinguiſhes them, The law 
6 ought to form the baſis of every ſtate; in its preſence all men are equal.” 


Myrrh and frankincenſe were burnt in large urns about the altar; the form of it was 
round, the ceiling of ſky-blue, and was ornamented with large chandeliers, At the end 


of it was placed the — of juſtice. 


Previous to the 1 M. d' Orleans defired leave to return and aſſiſt at this 
avguſt ceremony. On the receipt of his letter M. de la Fayette aſcended the tribune, 
and. explained his motives for having adviſed the departure of the duke; which were, 
% that he apprehended an ill uſe might be made of his name, while preſent, in order to 
« diſturb the public tranquillity. Theſe reaſons,” he added, did he believe ſtill ſubſiſt; 
„though he ſaw nothing to make him apprehenſive, at preſent, for the public ſafety.” 
The duke arrived on the eleventh of July, and, having renewed his civic oath in the 
National Aſſembly, allſied perſonally at the confederation. 


The capital now experienced a calm of near three months, when, on the thirteenth of 
November, it was again agitated, in conſequence of a duel between M. Caſtries and 
M. Charles Lameth, in which the latter was dangerouſly wounded; it was immediately 
Tumoured that M. Lameth was killed ; and the people, ever prone to ſuſpicion, immedi- 
ately conceived the idea that a general conſpiracy was formed to aſſaſſinate all the patriotic 
members. A prodigious mob afſembled at the Hotel de Caſtries, which they inſtantly began 
todemoliſh, M, de la Fayette, no ſooner heard of the commotion, than, with a party of 
the national guard, he repaired to the ſpot, and forcibly repreſented to the populace the 
raſhneſs of their conduct, when they immediately deſiſted, and even, on coming out of 
the houſe, cauſed every man to be * to evince that plunder was not in the leaſt 


their object. 


In the middle of November the buſineſs of Avignon came before the Aſſembly. It is 
well known that the county of Avignon is encloſed on every fide by the dominions of 
France; that it formed anciently a part of Provence; was alienated by a queen, who 
was at that period both under the circumſtances of compulſion and a minor; that when 
ſhe came of age, ſhe reclaimed it; that the ceſſion had not been formally. acknowledged 
by the parliaments; and that ſeveral monarchs had renewed their claims to the city, as a 
part of their hereditary dominions. On the other hand, it muſt be acknowledged, that 
long poſſeſſion had given to the popes that title by which moſt ſovereignties are held; 
that the ceſſion of Jane, queen of Naples, had been ratified by the ſtates of Provence; and 
that, although ſome of the kings had denied the right of the pope, it had been acknow- 
Jedged by others... 


A party 


1791. 

A porty in that city faw with a ſpirit of emulation the new government of France; 
they wiſhed to make it their model, but {ill profeſſed obedience to the pope, They elect- 
ed a'\municipality, and formed the active citizens into a national guard. A conteſt be- 
tween the vice-legate and the people immediately ſucceeded : on the tenth of June a vio- 
lent inſurrection took place in the city; the people ſeized the palace; the papal arms 
were thrown down, and thoſe of France erected in their place. A petition was diſpatch- 
ed to the National Afſe:nbly, entreating, that the territory of Avignon might be incor- 


porated into the dominion of France. This firſt application, the Aſſembly only anſwer- 
ed, by ſending a body of troops to reſtore tranquillity, and to preſerve order in the city; 


at the ſame time, adjourning the queſtion concerning the object of the petition. In May 
1791 the diſcuſſion was again reſumed, and again deferred. In the mean time a moſt dread- 
ful civil war deſolated that beautiful country. It would be diſguſting, as well as tedious, 
to enter into a detail of the bloody ſcenes and the horrid outrages which ſucceeded. The 
circumſtances being made lnown to the Aſſembly, after repeated deliberations, it was at 
length reſolved, on the fourteenth of September 1791, that the territory of Avignon, with 
the adjacent county of Venaiſſin, ſhould be conſidered as apart of the French empire, 
and that a compenſation in lieu of thoſe countries ſhould be offered to the pope®, 


The year 1790 cloſed with ſome little acceſſion of popularity to the National Aſſembly 
of France. A ſtatue was decreed to be erected to the memory of Rouſſeau, and his widow 
was allowed a penſion. Some other popular acts were paſſed; but what conferred upon 
them the moſt ſolid applauſe, was the report of the committee of finances, from which it 
appeared, that the national receipt exceeded the expenditure by three millions, and that 
there was upwards of five hundred thouſand pounds ſterling in ſpecie in the public trea- 
ſury. The pernicious and diſgraceful tax of /otteries was totally aboliſhed and prohibited, 
About the cloſe of the year M. de St. Prieſt, miniſter of the interior department, re- 


ſigned, 

The firſt act of the new year, inſtead of indicating an inclination to prolong its ref 
like the long parliament of England, enumerated a liſt of articles which were neceſ- 
ſary to be diſcuſſed previous to the final eſtabliſhment of the conſtitution ; after the de- 
termination of which, the Aſſembly declared its intention of diſſolying itſelf, and ac- 


cordingly reſigned its authority, 


The jealouſy of the neighbouring potentates now began to be alarmed, and there was - 
much reaſon to apprehend that a league was formed againſt the rifing liberties of France, 


13 This was the firſt violation of that excellent maxim, which the new legiſlature of France had ſo folemaly 
enacted, to avoid all conqueſts, all acceſſion of territory, all increaſe of dominion, 


among 
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among the moſt powerful nations of the continent. Cordons of troops were advanced 
from Germany on the north, from Spain on the ſouth, and from Italy and Savoy on the 
weſt ; and France might be ſaid literally to be beſieged with hoſtile armies. The events 
-which took place in France, retarded for a while the execution of this plan: but the dif. 
poſitions of deſpotic courts never alter; their action is occaſionally interrupted by circum. 
ances ; but their tenour is direct, and their conduct commonly conſiſtent : what Leg. 
pold left unperformed, Francis has endeayoured to accompliſh. 


The only plea which the conduct of France afforded theſe powers for interfering in 
Her domeſtic concerns, was the claims of the German princes who had eſtates in Alſace 
and Lorraine, On the ſubyerſion of the feudal inſtitutions, the claims of vaſſalage, mort- 

main, &c &c. which theſe princes conſidered as their right, were neceſſarily aboliſhed, 
It was in vain that the National Aſſembly repeatedly decreed them the ampleſt compen- 
ſation. The views of the German courts were different. Alſace and Lorraine afforded 
the excuſe, but the object of the projected war was certainly not the ſeignorial rights of 
a few petty princes, who would think themſelves amply recompenſed by the receipt of a 
few louis in their empty treaſuries. The cautious politics of Leopold, however, led 
him to purſue the moſt courtly meaſures in treating with France. On the twenty-ſecond 
of January, the. king communicated to the Aſſembly a letter from the emperor of Ger- 
many, in which that monarch makes the moſt unqualified proteſtations of his amicable in- 
tentions towards F rance; but intimates. at the ſame time, that It is neceſſary that all 
& the innovations that have taken place in conſequence of the decrees of the fourth of 
«© Auguſt be done away, and matters put upon the ancient footing.” — The king, when 
he communicated the letter, treated it merely as an official meaſure. of the emperor, as 
head of the German empire ; and obſerved, that he received at the ſame time the moſt 
pacific aſſurances from the court of Vienna. The Aſſembly, however, were not to be 
impoſed upon by the fineſſe of Leopold; they immediately decreed a conſiderable auge 
mentation of the national force, and that every defenſive meaſure ſhould be expeditiouſly 


adopted. 


On the twentieth of February, the preſident of the National Aſſembly received a let- 
ter from the king, ſtating that his aunts, the daughters of Louis the Fifteenth, had left Paris 
that morning at ſix o'clock, and that, as he was perſuaded that they could not legally be 
+ deprived of the liberty which the conſtitution gave to every citizen to travel wherever he 
would, he had not attempted to prevent their departure. This report was no ſooner 
made, than M. Camus propoſed, that the civil liſt ſhould be diminiſhed in proportion to 
the proviſion which the nation allotted them: this was again oppoſed by M. Martineau; 
but the aſſembly conſidering the ſubje& unworthy of their notice, paſſed to the order of 
the day. On the following day, however, the ſubject was renewed by M. Barnave, who, 

_ -as the conſtitutional committee were at preſent occupied in providing a ſet of regulations 
for the government of the royal family, propoſed that they ſhould be inſtructed to preſent 


ig 
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to the Aſſembly the plan of a decree to aſcertain the right which perſons allied to the» 
throne ſhould have to travel out of the kingdom. This propoſal produced another from- 
Meſſrs. Martineau, Goupil, and others, that the law againſt emigrants ſhould extend not- 
only to the royal family, but to all other individuals; and that a reaſonable abſentee tax 
ſhould be impoſed, in order to diſcourage emigration in general, 


In the mean time the ladies continued their journey, and with a train of carriages pre- 
ſented themſelves before Moret, and produced to the magiſtrates a paſſport from the king, 
counterſigned Montmorin, and a declaration from the municipality of Paris, ſtating that 
they arrogated to themſelves no right to ſtop any perſons travelling through the kingdom. 
As the municipality of Moret was informed that the matter was now under the conſider- 
ation of the conſtitutional committee, they determined to arreſt them. They had, how- 
ever, no ſooner taken this determination, than a party of a hundred or more of the chaſ- 
ſeurs de Lorraine, with a number of the domeſtics of M. Montmorin, mayor of Fon- 
tainebleau, appeared before the gates, forced them open, and made a clear paſſage for the 
travellers. At Arnay-le-Duc, the municipality was more ſucceſsful : there they effec- 
tually ſtopped the progreſs of the royal emigrants, and diſpatched an account of their pro- 
ceedings to the National Aſſembly, On mature conſideration, however, the legiſlative 
body decreed, that as there was no poſitive law exiſting which ſanctioned the arreſt of 
„ meſdames aunts to the king, it ſhould be referred to the executive power;” and in 
conſequence of this decree, after ſome delays, they were left to purſue their j Journey to 
Rome. 


On the twenty-eighth of February an event of a more extraordinary and ſuſpicious 
nature occurred, and unfortunately contributed to encreaſe the jealouſy and diſſatisfaction 
of the public. On the morning of that day, at the uſual hour of divine ſervice at the 
Royal Chapel, a gentleman, after walking for ſome time in the gallery, requeſted of the 
attendants on the dauphin to be permitted to ſee the prince. As he paſſed into the apart- 
ment, a poniard of a peculiar conſtruction was diſcovered under his coat: he was arreſted, }. 
and examined before the mayor of Paris, and committed to cuſtody. 


While the mayor was occupied with this affair, he received intelligence of a riot in 
another quarter. The caſtle of Vincennes had been directed to undergo fome repair; 
and, as that'edifice had formerly been uſed as a ftate priſon, the jealouſy of the populace 
immediately took fire, and their imaginations repreſented to them the horrible ſpectre of 
a Baſtille ſtill more formidable than that which had been demoliſhed. The ſuburb of 
St. Antoine was preſently in motion, and the object of popular ſuſpicion was powerful- 
ly aſſailed. M. Bailly was however no ſooner informed of this commotion, than he pro- 
ceeded thither, accompanied by M. de la Fayette and a ſtrong party of the nationat 
guard, The populace were eaſily undeceived, and perſuaded to diſperſe ; but what was 
the ſurpriſe of the magiſtrate and the national guard, on their return to the Thuilleries, . 

te 
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to find the gates barred againſt them; and as ſoon as they were forced open, the apart- 
ments were diſcovered to be filled with men who had aſſembled under the pretence of de- 
fending the king! As no criminal intention could be proved againſt them, after being 
ſearched, and deprived of their. arms, they were ordered. civilly to depart, and leave the 
protection of the royal family to the national guard. The general ſuſpicion was, that 
a conſpiracy had been concerted by the chiefs of the ariſtocratic party, to take advantage 
of the firft commotion, which would neceſſarily draw off the national guard, to put in 
eſſect their long- projected plan of carrying off the king. Whatever might be the mo- 
ti ve of the perſons who aſſembled on this occaſion, it is much to be regretted, as it gave 
too much countenance to the ſuſpicions of the people, and cheriſhed that ſpirit of party 
which it was ſo much the intereſt of the nation to counteract and ſubdue. 

The beginning of March was dedicated by the Aſſembly chiefly to the organization of 
the army; and towards the concluſion of the month, ſeveral decrees were paſſed relative 
to the caſe of a regency.— Women were excluded from that truſt, as well as from the 
„ ſucceſſion to the crown. The regency was declared to belong of right to the next 
% male heir to the crown, during the whole minority of the king. The perſon of the 
% minor king, however, was not confined to the regent ; and he was pronounced to be 
« of age at eighteen.“ Nearly about the ſame period it was decreed, ** that all public 
1 funCtionaries ought to reſide in whatever place was the proper ſcene of their employ- 
« ments; that the king, as the firſt public functionary, ſhould be always reſident, during 
« the ſeſſion, within twenty leagues of the legiſlative body; and that if he or the heir 
« apparent went out of the kingdom n a decree of the legiſlature, they ſhould be 
% conſidered as having abdicated the crown.” 


This was ſucceeded by one of ſtill greater importance'to the welfare of the communi- 
ty. It regarded the ſucceſſion to property, and the right of diſpoſing of poſſeſſions af- 
ter death. In the outſet of the debate, a very judicious diſtinction was eſtabliſhed ; and 
it was determined, firſt, to decide what was proper to be decreed with reſpect to the effects 
of perſons dying iateſtate ; and, ſecondly, whether any reſtriction ought to be laid on the 
right of teſtamentary alienation. In the firſt part of this inveſtigation, the evils of the 
exiſting law of inheritances were ſtrongly depicted. The abſurd feudal inſtitution of 
primogeniture was ſucceſsfully attacked. It was demonſtrated, * that no ſuch inſtitu- 
tion exiſted amongſt the enlightened nations of antiquity; that it originated among 
« the moſt barbarous tribes, and in the moſt uncivilized periods; that, in the preſent cir- 
% cumſtances of ſociety, it was warranted by no motive, no reaſon, no excuſe; that its 
* baſis was injuſtice, its conſequences, profligacy, and crimes; that the heir to a large for- 
tune was generally corrupted by the poſſeſſion of it, and the younger branches devoted 
to beggary and proſtitution ; that its effects in a public view were ſtill more deplora- 
* ble; and that it was the principal cauſe of that inequality among the citizens, which 
produced moſt of the vice and all the miſery that exiſts in ſociety,” In fine, the opi- 
nion, 
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nion, that an equal diviſion of property ſhould take place among the children or rela- 
tions of perſons dying inteſtate, ſeemed to meet with unanimous approbation, and was 
ſome time after the diſcuffion decreed. On the other topic, there was a greater di verſity 
of ſentiment. ** In defence of the unlimited power of teſtators, recourſe was had to the 
« ſacred light in which property ought always to be regarded; to the diſcouragement 
« which would be held forth to induſtry, if a man was not permitted to diſpoſe of his 
« property agreeably to his inclination. The power of parents over their children was 
% another forcible argument which was reſorted to on this topic. To make children 
« independent of their parents, it was ſaid, would be the annihilation of good morals. 
% Youth, it was added, is the torrid zone of human life, and muſt fall the unreſiſting 
« prey of temptation, of debauchery, of uſury, of every exiſting corruption and depra- 
« vity, if poſſeſſed of an independent patrimony. The character of a father was repre- 
6 ſented as the moſt ſacred of titles; it was that which the Deity himſelf aſſumes. The 
« equal partition of eſtates, which was the principal argument employed by the other 
« ſide, was adduced as a proof in favour of that arrangement which left the diſpoſal of 
„ his property to the will of the teſtator. In the increaſe of population, it was ſaid, the 
% landed property of individuals would be ſubdivided into atoms, and the portions 
« would be ſo extremely ſmall as even to baffle the diligence of the collectors of the 
« land-tax.“ | | | 


The arguments on the other ſide were not leſs forcible and ingenious. It was ſaid, 
that the queſtion in this caſe was ſimply, whether the will of the law, or the will of 
« the individual, ſhould be obeyed ?”” The will or determination of the law ought to be 
preferred, becauſe it was totally exempt from the influence of the paſſions; whereas the 
will of the individual was always under their direction. If the law had determined, 
therefore, that an equal diviſion of property was for the good of the ſtate, the will of the 
individual-ought not to interfere with the public welfare. The atbitrary diſpoſition of 
parents not only obſtructed the public proſperity, by contributing to the inequality 
of fortune among the citizens; but frequently produced the moſt cruel outrages, by diſ- 
inheriting their children from paſſion or miſrepreſentation.—It was not however con- 
tended that the reſtriction ſhould be ſo abſolute that a parent ſhould have nothing left to 
diſtribute as a recompenſe to a deſerving child, nothing to withhold as a check upon one 
leſs worthy ; the object was, to leave a part of the inheritance at the diſpoſal of the teſ- 
tator, and to diſtribute a part in ſuch proportions as ſhould ſeem moſt likely to promote the 
proſperity of the common-wealth, 


Of this latter opinion was Mirabeau; but he ſpake no longer from the tribune, which 
had ſo often reſounded with the thunders of. his eloquence, but from the dark and filent 
regions of the dead, In the beginning of his diſorder, his hope of recovery was great, 
and his courage in the ſubſequent ſtages of it was not leſs. He deliberately made his 
WII; and recolleCting that a law relating to teſtaments was then before the Aſſembly, he 

"+ a laid 
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ſaid to the.abbe Taleyrand, © The National Aſſembly is now engaged upon a law relat. 
« ing to teſtaments, and they will not think it unſuitable, that a man who has juſt 
i made one ſhould offer them his opinion on the queſtion, as his laſt homage. I entruſt 
«© this paper to your care, to be read to the Aſſembly.” At the early age of forty-two, 
he departed this life, leaying many of his intended plans unfiniſhed; his character was 
of that complex ſort which, cannot be haſtily or conciſcly developed, and which we ſhall - 
not attempt to delineate : one truth may perhaps be ſhertly told, as to the worth of his in- 
tentions; that the principles were bad, and that the good which he did was accidental, or 
done only becauſe he happened to believe it the moſt expedient. We ſay happened; for, 
notwithſtanding his talents, he very rarely ſaw the hewely but irreſiſtible truth, * that 
* honeſly i is the be Policy.. | 


The nobleſſe aſſembled on the borders of Alſace, for the purpoſe of re-conquering their 
titles, began now to create ſome alarm in the people. The emigrant army had been re- 
viewed by the prince of Condé: their uniform was black, faced with yellow, with a 
death's head ſurrounded with a laurel wreath on one cuff, and a ſword on the other, with 
the motto, Conquer or die ' The emigrants. alſo, it was added, were well receiyed 
by moſt of the German princes,. and every thing appeared hoſtile on the frontiers. As 
the cardinal de Rohan had taken an active part in ſedueing the people from their du- 
ties, an act of impeachment was decreed againſt him and- ſome other of the principal 
emigrants, 


With this cireumſtance ſeveral others occurred, to keep'awake the ever-watehful eye 

of popular ſuſpicion. The king, whether he entertained them through prejudice and 
predilection, or through mere compaſſion, was ſurrounded with non-juring prieſts, and 
other perſons of a dubious character; and the people had not forgotten the ſingular tranſ- 
action of the Thuillerjes, on the twenty-eighth of February, which, in all probablity, 
was frequently exaggerated and miſrepreſented to them. However, therefore, we may 
condemn, we cannot be ſurprized at the tumult which took place on the eighteenth of 
April, while the royal family were preparing to ſet out for Saint Cloud, where they in- 
tended to paſs the Eaſter holidays. The populace, who conſidered this as-only forebod- 
ing the flight of the king, and a counter-revolution, clamorouſly ſurrounded the car- 
riage, and inſiſted on their majeſties return. It was in vain that M „Bailly and M. de la 
Fayette oppoſed this phrenzy; in vain they exerted themſelves to procure a free paſſage 
for the carriage. A ſet of orators better adapted to the ears of the common people, ex- 
chimes, If the king eſcapes, there will be a civil war, and the ftreets of Paris will be 
* deluged with the blood of the citizens:!” The national guard refuſed to act We 


„% know”—faid the grenadiers—“ that we are violating the law ; but the ſaſety of the 
*« £puntry is the firſt of laws.” 


The 


The royal family, in ſhort, were obliged to return. The king, on the following day, 
repaired to the Aſſembly, where, with becoming firmneſs and dignity, he complained of. 
the inſult, and declared his intention of perſevering in his refotution., He was anſwer- 
ed in a reſpectful ſpeech. by the prefident; and he proceeded on his journey. At the 
ſame time, his majeſty embraced this opportunity of notifying to all the foreign courts his 

acceptance of the conſtitution ; and, in compliance with a requeſt from the municipa- 
lity of Paris, diſmiſſed from about his perſon thoſe obnoxious perſons who had been the 
principal cauſe of the ſuſpicion. New afſfaratices-of fidelity to the conſtitution, and 
of loyalty to the King, paſſed between the fovereign-and the N ational Aſſembly, and all 


Was quiet. 


During theſe tranſactions in the capital, the provinces could not even yet be pro- 
nounced in a perfect ſtate of tranquillity. At Toulouſe, in particular, ſeveral citizens 
were aſſaſſinated on the night of the ſeventeenth of March. The murder was attributed 
to the officers or ſoldiers of the regiment of Saint Barthelemi. The people immediately 
- took arms, but happily. the tumult ended in burning the colours of the regiment. The 
real authors of the aſſaſſinations, however, eſcaped-into Spain. | 


In the latter end of. June, the city of Paris, and the whole kingdom of France, were 

- thrown into the moſt violent conſternation by the evaſion of the king. It was re- 
marked, that for ſome time weeks previous to this event, the emigrations had greatly in- 

. creaſed; and the circulating ſpecie of the kingdom diſappeared, as it were by a miracle, 
The non-juring prieſts were more active and audacious than ever, and emiſſaries were 
employed to corrupt the ſoldiery of almoſt every regiment, and eſpecially on the frontiers. 


M. de Bouillẽ was entruſted with the protection of the frontiers; à truſt which he exer- 
, ciſed more conſiſtently with his own character and views, than with the principles of duty 
and honour ; he either permitted the fortification of all the frontier towns to run to de- 
cay, or aſſiſted in their dilapidation. The garrifons were left without proviſions or 
ammunition, The national ſoldiery were replaced, wherever it was poſſible, with fo- 
reigners, and the utmoſt pains were taken to ſpread diſunion, and diſcontent among the 
national troops. The place nominally appointed for the retreat of the king, was Mout- 
medi, a fortified town of Luteeabungh ; but it was generally ſuppoſed that his actual re- 
fidence was to be within the emperor's dominions. Here the emigrants from all quarters 
were tobe aſſembled, and were to act in concert with the powerful ſuccours which were 
to be- furniſhed by Pruſſia and Auſtria; while other diverſions were to be made on the 
fide of Spain and Savoy, by the reſpetiive monarchs of thoſe countries. 


Such is the account which is moſt generally believed of the motives and plan of this 
Al. concerted and unfortunate j journey unfortunate for the country, becauſe it deſtroyed 
that confidence which the people ought to have in the executive government; and doubly 
4A 2 | unfortunate 
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unfortunate. for the monarch, becauſe it for ever loſt, him the love of a people, v ho, in 
the moſt diſtreſsful and tumultueus cireumſtances of the Revolution, were never before 
known to waver or abate in the perſonal regard which they retained for their ſovereign, 
The king s intention was not kept ſuch a profound ſecret, but that it was known to M. 
Gouvion, one of the officers of the national guard, ho communicated. it to the mayor 
and M. de la Fayette: the guard was in conſequence doubled, and ſuch precautions were 
taken as, appeared likely to prevent every poſſibility of effecting the intention. On the 
night of the twentieth of June, however, the king, the queen, madame Elizabeth, ſiſter 
to the king, and the whale of the royal family, diſappeared. Menficur aud madame 
took the road to Mons ; and the king's party that of Montmedi, 


On the twenty-firſt of June, at eight o'clock i in the morning, when the report of their 
efcape was firſt propagated through the capital, Paris exhibited a ſcene of confuſion, 
equalled only on that memorable day when the demolitian of the Baſtille proclaimed to 
its inhabitants a revolution in the government. The ſhops were already opened, and 
their tenants were about to commence their uſual occupations, when their attention was 
' ſbddenly diverted from the object of their tail, by an ominous whiſper that ran through 
the city, and, like a contagious whirlwind, ſpread terror and diſmay wherever it paſſed. 
«© The king is fled !”” was repeated in a tone of mingled apprehenſion and incredulity : 
but, as'doubt was converted inta certainty, terror gave way to indignation, and the flight 
of the royal family was ſpeedily and loudly announced throughout the capital, with exe- 

erations too Horrid to repeat. 


In the mig of this conſternation the National Aſſembly met. M. Regnault was the 
firſt who ſpoke: he made a motion, that the miniſter for the home department ſhould be 
commanded immediately to diſpatch couriers on every road, with orders to the municipa- 
lities to arreſt all perſons who ent ome to leave the kingdom. This motion was 
carried nem. con. "IF IRE PE | 


The people, in the mean time, had arreſted, on the bridge of Lewis the Sixteenth, two 
of the marquis de la Fayette's aids-de-camp, who had been ſent to announce the news of 
the king's eſcape to the different municipalities, and to conſult on the. proper meaſures to 
de purſued in conſequence. thereof. One of theſe aids-de-camp, had been conducted to. 
the Corps de Garde des Feuillans, from whence he was taken before the National Aſ- 
fembly, where he gave an account of his miſſion; and deſired immediate orders for his. 
comrade and himſelf,” that they might know how to proceed .in caſe of further in- 
terruption. . 


The Aſſembly decreed, chat two of its members mould be ſent. to inform the people, 
that they ought not to detain the two officers of the national guard whom they had juſt 
ſtopped, ſince they were entruſted with a commiſſion of eſſential i importance to the wel- 
fare of the ſtate. 

The 
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The ſame ſpirit of miſtruſt led the people to inſult M. de Cazales, as he was repairing” 
to the Aſſembly ;' and it is probable that he would have fallen a ſacrifice to. the fury of 
an enraged mob, but for the interpoſition of that body, who deputed Meſſie urs Petion- 1 
and Gregoire to reſcue him from their hands; and he was accordingly conducted to his- 1 
ſeat, NN the poets of the national guard. 8 | 

ü 
i 


* 

A odmation ue then docigad; by which the municipality of Paris was ordered to- . 
divide itſelf into ſeveral feRions ; to proclaim, by ſound of. trumpet, in different parts f 

the city, that the Aﬀſembly would immediately take into conſideration the meaſures ne- 

ceſſary to be adopted in the preſent alarming exigency ; and to adviſe the people to a. 

ſtri& preſervation of tranquillity, as the only means of 8 — the copſtitution from Pe 4 
the evil effects of anarchy and confuſion. dt 


The keeper of the ſeals preſented. a paper, ** by the. king, which he ſaid had been 
delivered.to him by M. de la Porte, intendant of the houſhold, and which exprefsly for- 
bade him to affix the ſeal to any act of the legiflative body, without his (the king's) par- 
ticular order. Another paper, of fimilar import, and bearing a fimilar. addreſs, was- 
alſo preſented. | 


. Meſfieurs Bailly Jon La mn next . the Inter referred the Aſembly t to- 
major - general Goyyion, who was better informed of the W of the 9 
ing night. EE 


M. Gouvion being called to the bar, begged the Aſſembly would, in the preſent mo- 
ment, difpenſe with his diſcloſing the names of ſome perſons, on whoſe conduct he would-. 
ſpeak hereafter. He obſerved, that on Saturday ſe*nnight, (Whitſun-eve) a commandant 
of a battalion of the national guard came to inform him, that, by certain movements in-. 
the chateau of the Thuilleries, he believed a plan was formed to take away the dau- 

phin and Madame Royale, and that he had his information from the beſt authority. On 
M. Gouvion's replying. that it · was too-ſerious. an affair to admit of a third.perſon, he- 
told the commandant from whom he had received the intelligence. He had an interview 
with that very perſon; and having acquainted the commandant-general of the fact, he 
recommended double vigilance. M. Gouvion kept, at his houſe, in the night, ſeveral - 
officers of the national guard, whom he ordered conſtantly to parade the Thuilleries. 
The next day he got a more particular account : and at — he retained a number of 
officers, as before, to watch the event. 


On Saturday evening a volunteer grenadier came to the houſe of M. Gouvion, * 
told him, that he had juſt come from the Committee of Reſearch, and had made a Liner oy 
declaration to * Sillery. ; 
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His inqvietude enereaſing, he went to the mayor, who aſſembled the officers of the tri. 
bunal of the police, and ſent two commiſſioners to the office of the Committee of Re- 
ſearch, but no perſons were there. In the evening he diſpatched a commandant of a 
battalion to acquaint the mayor, and the commandant-general, who, in conſequence, 
came to the Thuilleries. Orders were then given for all the gates to be ſhut; many 
officers were on the watch all night; and, notwithſtanding, i in the morning, he received 
the news of the king's departure, through the ſame channel by which he had previouſly 
been informed of the project. This perſon pointed ont the gate or door by which his 

majeſty paſſed; though he, for his own'part, did not think it poſſible that he could have 
effected it, becauſe himſelf and five other officers had not —— the ſpot the whole night. 


A reſolution of the department of Paris was ſubmitted to the Aſſembly, by a deputa- 
tion from that body, and unanimouſly adopted: it ordained, that ſeals ſhould be imme- 
diately placed en all the apartments of. the palace; that all perſons holding any affice in 
the houſhold, or otherwiſe employed about the palace, ſhould be put under arreſt ; and 
that guards ſhould be ſtationed at the different gates of the city; with orders to prevent 
any perſon from leaving. Paris without a paſſport from the municipality. 


To favour their eſcape, the royal family had obtained a paſſport through the medium 
of the Ruſſian ambaſſador, in the name of a baroneſs de Korff, with her ſuite, as travel- 
ling to Frankfort. They travelled in the moſt Private manner, till they found them- 
ſelves at a conſiderable. diſtance from the capital, when they were furniſhed by M. de Bouillẽ 

with detachments of dragoons, under the pretence of guarding ſome treaſure for the pay 
of the ſoldiers. They proceeded without interruption for an hundred and fifty-ſix miles, 
and were but a few leagues from the frontiers when they were arreſted. M. Drouet, the 


poſt-maſter at Saint Menchoud, gave the following account of the tranſaction to the 
National — 


I am the poſt- maſler of Saint Menehoud, formerly a dragoon in the, regiment of 
A; Conde, My comrade, William, was formerly a dragoon of the queen's een. 
On the twenty-firſt of ** at half paſt ſeven o'clock in the eyening, two carriages 
and eleven horſes baited at my houſe. I thought I recognized the queen; and pet- 
.< ceiving a man at the back part of the carriage, on the left, I was ſtruck with the re- 
«* ſemblance of his countenance to the king's effigy on an * of fifty livres. 


© Theſe carriages were cootatied' by a 1 of dragoons, which: ſucceeded a 
.* detachment of huſſars, under pretence of protecting a treaſure, This eſcort confirm- 
ed me in my ſuſpicions; particularly when I ſaw the commander of the detachment 
e ſpeak with great animation to, one of the couriers. However, fearing to. excite falſe 

£* alarms, being alone, and having n no opportunity of conſulting any. one, I ſuffered the 
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« carriages to depart ; but ſeeing immediately the dragoons making preparations to fol- 
« low. them, and obſerving, that, after. having aſked horſes for Verdun, the carriages 
«+ took the road to Varennes, I went to my comrade and told him what I had ſeen, 
s and that I propoſed to follow them, he readily offering to accompany me, we inſtantly 
« mounted our horſes and taking a croſs road, arrived before them at Varennes, It was 
« eleven o'clock at night, very dark, and every one gone to bed, The carriages were 
« ſtopt in the ſtreet, by a diſpute which had taken place between the poſtillions and the 


« poſt-maſter of the town. The poſt-maſter was deſirdus that they would ſtop and re- 
« freſh their horſes according tocuſtom z- the king, on the contrary, wiſhed to haſten bis 


« departure, 


« We ftopped at the ſign of the Golden Arm, and calling for the landlord, M. le Biane, | 


« 1 took him aſide, and ſaid to him Are you a ſtaunch patriot 2. Don't doubt it,“ 
* replied he. Well,” —ſaid I—* the king is at Varennes; he muſt be ſtopped.” We 
c then alighted, and reflected, that in order to ſecure ſucceſs to our plan, it was neceſ- 
« ſary to barricade the ſtreet and the . by which the King was to paſs. 


« My companion and I then went to the bridge of Varennes—fortunately we found - 


« a carriage there, loaded with furniture; we overturned it, ſo as to render the road im- 


6 paſſable; ; in the mean time le Bianc had been tothe procureur de la commune, the mayor, 


« the commandant of the national guard, and, in a few minutes our number increaſed to 
eight men who were all hearty: i in the cauſe. 


The commander of the national guard, accompanied hy the protureur, apptoached 
« the carriage, aſked the travellers who they were, and where they were going. The 
« queen petalantly anſwered they were in a hurry. A fight of the paſſport was then 
« demanded. She at length gave her om 10 to one of the guards, who alighted, 
and came to the inn. 

« When 


26. The paſſport ur as conceived in the following terms : 
By the King. 
4 To all officers, civil and military, entruſted with the preſervation of the public welfare, in the different do- 
« partments of the kingdom, and all others whom it may concern, greeting. 
« You are hereby ordered and directed to permit the bearer, the baroneſs de Korff, with two children, a female 
* attendant, one valet de chambre, and three domeſtics, to paſs freely on her journey to Frankfort, without any 
1 lett or moleſtation whatever. The preſent paſſport re remaius in force for the ſpace of one month only.” 
Given at Paris, June the 5th, 1791. (Signed) Lovis. 
| (Counterſigned) Monro 


This paſſport occaſioned, in the minds of the people, and of the Aſſembly, the moſt violent ſuſpicions againſt 
the miniſter who had ſigned it, and he was immediately ordered to appear at the bar. He arrived at the Aſſembly, 
preteded by an immenſe crowd, who, with the utmoſt impatience, anxiouſly awaited his condemnation. After a 
Mort i interrogation, which he 8 with all the calmneſs of conſcious innocence, Rœderer, Gourdan, Camus, 


and Miguel, were appointed commiſſioners by the Aſſembly, to examine the regiſters of the office for foreign affairs, 
and 
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© When the paſſport was read, ſome ſaid it was ſufficient ; we comibated this Opinion, 
4 nibh it was not ſigned by the preſident of the National Aſſembly, as it ſhould have 
* been. If you are a foreigner, ſaid we to the queen, how came you to have ſufficient 
2 influence to have a detachment follow you? How came you, when you paſſeq 
-« through Clermont, to have ſufficient influence to be followed by a firſt detachment ? 


In conſequence of theſe reflections, and our perſeverance, it was determined that 
the travellers /hould not proceed till the following day. They alighted at the houſe of 
i the procureur. The procureur then produced a picture of the king, and aſked him if 
« that was not his portrait: his majeſty then throwing off his diſguiſe, replied . My 
4 friends, I am indeed your king! have fled from Paris, from poniards, and from bayo- 
*«« nets; I have determined to take refuge in the provinces, where I hope to find loyalty 
«+ and reſpet; my route is for Montmidi ; I have no intention of leaving the kingdom; 
1 entreat you not to impede my journey: Theſe are my wife and children] we con- 
<< jure you to treat us with that reſpe& which the French have ever ſhewn their kings,” 


« The national guards immediately came in crowds, and, at the ſame time, the huſſars 

4 arrived ſword in hand; they endeavoured to approach the houſe where the king was, 

% but we let them know, that if they perſiſted in king him away, they ſhould not 
* tear him from us alive. 


60 The commander of the national guards had the precaution to bring up two ſmall 
4 field - pieces, which he planted at the upper end of the ſtreet, and two others at the 
4% lower-end, ſo that the huſſars were between two fires. They were ſummoned to diſ- 
« mount. M. Jouglas refuſed; he ſaid, that he and his troop would guard the king; 
© he was anſwered, that the national guards would protect him without his aſſiſtance. 


and to develope'the motive which was affigned for granting the paſſport. The commiſſioners, after having inveſt- 
ed the neceſſary documents, gave in the following report: 

« In the records of the office for foreign affairs we found a minute of a paſſport iſſued fied on the-fifth of June for a 
-« -baroneſs de Korff; and, in a column of the ſame "regiſter, we find it was granted at the requiſition of M. de 
% Simalin the Ruſſian ambaſſador. Annexed to the regiſter, is the letter ſoliciting the paſſport ; alfo a letter from 
4 de Simolin, incloſing a ſecond letter from the baroneſs de Korff, addreſſed to a third perſon—this letter has no 
« direction. The baroneſs acquaints the third perſon, that her mother was ill, and that, preparatory to her depars 
« -turesſhe, in burning a variety of uſcleſs:papers, had unfortunately committed the paſſport to the flames. I beg” 
« —fays ſne—“ you will excuſe my importunity, my journey being indiſpenſable; I muſt, therefore, conjure you 
© to obtain me another paſſport, through the means of M. Simolin.“ This letter was encloſed in a ſecond note, 
« addreſſed by M. Simolin to M. Montmorin, and, in conſequence, the miniſter for foreign affairs delivered the 
« ſecond paſſport. Thus madame Korff procured a paſſport for herſelf, and a ſecend, under the ſame name, for the 
* king. It is certain that M. Simolin was groſsly impoſed on, and that the minifter could not refuſe a paſſport on 
E the requiſition of an ambaſſador,” The Aſſembly. thoroughly convinced that the ſuſpicions againſt M. de Mont- 
Morin were unfounded, publiſhed a decree, 2 LOI a Tai the conduct. af the miniſter for foreign 


&fairs.was irreproachable, 
«-He 
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2 T He rerfiſied. in | his reſolution ; upon which the commander of the national guards 

aye orders to the gunners to form their ranks, and to fire. They took the matches 

„ in their hands ; but I have the honour to obſerve to you, that the cannons were not 

« then loaded. In a word, the commander of the national guards, and the troops under 

« him, ated ſo judiciouſly, that toy contrived to diſarm the huſſars. The king was 
vs then made a ur | 


* 1 


10 „Having Ie fulfilled, our . we returned Kona, amidſt the applauſes of our fel - 
« low citizens; and rg come to ads before the National PI the homage of 
16 * our ſervices,” | | | 
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The news of theſe tranſaions was received A by the Aﬀembly with inexpreſlible ſatis- 
faction. Bouille was ſuſpended from his functions; and orders were given for arreſting . 
him, and all who appeared to be concerned in the flight of the king: but Bouillé evaded 
the purſuit of his enemies by flying the kingdom. The Aſſembly next appointed two 
commiſſioners to'examine the inferior agents of the king's flight ; and three commiſſion- 
ers, Meſſrs. Tronchet, d' Andre, und Duport, were ener to receive the declaration of 
the king and queen. 
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The royal family were eſcorted to Paris by a nieces of the national guard, 
who increaſed in numbers as they approached the metropolis. Meſſrs. Barnave, Petion, 
and Latour Maubourg had been diſpatched to Varennes for the purpoſe of accompanying 
them back to Paris; · and public tranquillity was ſo well preſerved, that they entered the 
Thuilleries on the twenty- fifth without any diſturbance, and with no apparent incon- 
venience but the fatigue of the journey. 


On the twenty-ſeventh, the commiſſioners waited on the bl and the queen to receive 
their declaration; the following is their account: © In the evening at ſeven o'clack, we 
« found the king alone in "_ bedchamber ; and, after reading to him our commiſſion, 
« he declared as follows: . | 


« I think it neceſſary, reſpecting the miſſion 5 which you are \ charged, to obſerve 
to you; that I do not underſtand /ubmitting to interrogatories ; but I will willingly, 
* ſince the National Aſſembly requires it, make public the motives which induced me 
to quit Paris. They were the threats and the outrages committed againſt my family 
* and myſelf, and which have been circulated in different publications; aud all theſe in- 
« ſults have remained unpuniſhed. I thence thought that it was neither ſafe nor proper for 
me to remain any longer in Paris; but, in quitting the capital, I never had an intention 
« "of going out of the kingdom, I never made on this ſubject any agreement, either 
with the neighbouring powers, with my family, or with the F rench malcontents in 
foreign countries. My plan was, to retire to Montmidi; for which purpoſe'l had, 
«« previouſly, ordered apartments to be prepared for me. As that town is well forti- 
« fied, I thought I could not chuſe a better place for the fafety of my family. Being near 
the frontiers, I ſhould have been more conveniently at hand to oppole eyery invaſion of 

4 B « France 
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« France which might be attempted. I ſhould beſides have been able to go, with more 
« facility to thoſe places where my preſence might be neceſſary. Apather powerful mo- 
10 tive for my retreat was, to put an end to the aſſertion of my not being at liberty. If 
«+ my, intention had begn to go into a foreign country, I ſhould. not have publiſhed my 

« Memorial before my departure—I would have done it after I paſſed the frontiers, Be. 
*« ſides, ſhould a knowledge of our intentions be«defired in that particular, let the ſame 
« Memorial be conſulted ; at the end of which will be ſeen * how much pleaſure I 


« promiſe to the Fariſians to) join them again. 


As a further cotroboration of this; T had in my carriage only erty thouſand two 
4 hundred livres in gold, and five hundred and ſixty thouſand livres in affignats. I de- 
« clare ſclemnly, that I was not adviſed to this ſtep by, any one, and that I alone pro- 
« jeed and executed it. I informed Monſieur of it only on the evening of my de- 
« parture; and it was agreed between us, that we ſhould not purſue the ſame route. I 
« gave orders to the three perſons who were found with, me, to follow me. The ſame 
* evening one of them received-my orders, The paſſport which, I had with me was ne- 
« ceſſary to facilitate my journey, and the route for Frankfort, was not even kept. I have 
« made no other proteſtation than the Memorial which I left behind me, and which has 
4+ been publiſhed, in which there is no attack againſt the principles of the conſtitution, 
« but only againſt the form—the decrees not having been paſſed together, I could not 
«'fo well judge of their propriety. I experienced i in my journey, that the public opinion 
% was decidedly in favour of the conſtitution. I did not believe that I could with cer- 
tainty come at a knowledge of this fact at Paris. Convinced how much it was neceſ- 
« ſary to give force to the eſtabliſhed powers, as ſoon as I knew the general will, I did not 
« heſitate to make thoſe ſacrifices, which the welfare of the people, always the object of 
my wiſhes, required of me. (Signed) LOUIS,” 


This declaration was dictated by the Ol and committed to writing by one of the 
cominiflioners; After the king had read it, and before ſigning it, he recolleed having 
omitted to ſay, © That the governeſs of his children was not informed of the journey 
till the moment of their departure.“ 


The commwiſiiogcrs Jafcrmied the Aſſembly, that they then proceeded to the apartments 
of the queen, where they found the king and madame Elizabeth ſitting down to table; 
and were informed, by order of the queen, that ſhe was in the bath, and could not then 
ſee them. Her declaration in conſequence was not received by hy or 2 Tm till the 
next morning ; which was as follows: 


J declare, that the king, being deſirous of quitting Paris wit hir children, nothing 
in nature could have diſſuaded me from following him for, that I. will never conſeut 
« to quit him, my whole conduct for theſe two years paſt has given ſufficient proofs. I 
« was confirmed in my determination to. follow: him, from the confidence and perſuaſion 


et da. that he would derer ait the kingdom. m 
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#4. all my influence would have been exerted to prevent him. The governeſs of my daugh- 


4% ter, who had been indiſpoſed for five weeks, did not receive orders for departure till the 
« evening preceding ſhe had not even taken any cloaths with her, I was obliged to lend 
« her ſome—ſhe was abſolutely ignorant of our deſtination. T he three couriers neither 
knew the deſtination nor the object of the journey ; they were ſupplied, from time to- 
« time, with money upon the road, and received our orders as we proceeded. The two- 


« femmes-de-chambre- did not receive orders till the moment of our departure; one of 


« them, whoſe huſband was in the palace, had not an opportunity of ſeeing him, Mon- 
« fieur and Madame ſeparated from us, and took the road to Mons, only to avoid embar- 
« rafſinent, and to prevent delay from the want of horſes upon the road; they were to 
join us in France, We went out of the palace, by paſſing through the apartment of 
M. Villequier ; and, that we might not be perceived, we went ſeparately, and at ſome 
« diſtance of time from each other, (Signed) MARIE. ANTOINETTE.” 


M. Tronchet acquainted the Aſſembly that the commiſſioners had received a note from- 
his majeſty, requeſting them to attend him, he having ſomething further to communicate. 
They were then authorized to. wait on the king; and, on their return, reported, that his- 
majeſty deſired to have the following fubjoined to his declaration. 


« I gave M. de Bouillé peremptory orders to eſcort me, in order to facilitate my journey 
« to St. Midi: I alſo gave orders, ſome days before my departure, to the three perſons. 
% who accompanied: me, to have couriers” liveries made, as I ſhould have occafion to ſend” 
them with diſpatches. It was not till the night of my departure that one of them 
received iny verbal orders. I always entertained the ſincereſt intentions of returning 
to my capital, and it was in that ſenſe I meant the laſt ſentence in my Memorial ſhould 
« be underſtood,” . | 


| When the declarations of the king and queen, were read to the Aſſembly, the greateſt: 
Attention and ſilence was obſerved ; and M. Chabroud moved, that they ſhould be taken 
into conſideration by the Committee of Enquiry. © 


Monſieur and Madame, who had taken a different road, were more ſucceſsful in effect 
ing their eſcape, and arri ved ſafe at Bruſſels on the twenty - third. 


The neceſſity of compleating the fabrio of the conſtitution became now more than ever 
apparent, and the Aſſembly laboured inceſſantly on the municipal code, and the organi · 
zation of the army. In the mean time every precaution was taken to preſerve the peace 
of the kingdom; and a decree was paſſed, the ſubſtance of which was, that ſach of the 
emigrants as did not return within two months ſhould. be ſubjected to triple taxes for the 
year 1791 


The 
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The unanimity which prevailed throughout France, from the time of the king's re. 
turn till his acceptance of the conſtitution, was however interrupted by a ſhort, but dif. 
graceful, riot at Paris. Several efforts had been made by ill-diſpoſed perſons, ſuppoſed 
to be in the pay of the emigrants, or of the hoſtile princes, to diſturb the public tran- 
quillity, by circulating lifts of members of the Aſſembly who were reported to be bribed 

to betray their truſt, and other inſidious manceuvres. Theſeefforts, however, all proved 
abortive till the morning of the ſeventeenth of June, when the magiſtrates were alarm. 
ed by the report, that a large body of ſeditious perſons were about to aſſemble in the 
Champ de Mars. Two of the magiſtrates were ſent to the ſuburb of Saint Antoine, 
where they had the ſatisfaction to find that every thing was quiet. At eleven o'clock, 
however, intelligence was brought, that in the quarter of Gros - Caillou two perſons had 
been murdered: three municipal officers were therefore diſpatched, at the head of a bat- 
talion of national guards, to ſeize the murderers, and diſperſe the inſurgents. At the 
ſame moment information was received of an alarming tumult in the Champ de Confe- 
deration. The mob attacked the national guard, and one man had the audacity to fire 
on M. la Fayette himſelf, The man was ſeized; but M. la Fayette, with a falſe gene- 
roſity, ſuffered him to eſcape. The red flag was now diſplayed, and martial law pro- 
claimed. The national guard was at length obliged to fire upon the people, who did not 
diſperſe till about twelve were killed, and fifty or ſixty wounded. It was aſſerted, with 
what truth it is difficult to ſay, that foreign emiſſaries were diſcovered among the popu- 
lace, diſtributing money, and exciting them to rebellion, 


The period now approached when the conſtituent aſſembly were to terminate their la- 
bours. A committee had been for ſome time employed in compiling and digeſting into 
a code the conſtitutional decrees; and, on the fourth of Auguſt, it was read to the Aſſem- 
bly by M. Thouret, and debated, article by article“, on the following days. On the 
third of September it was preſented to the king. He ſignified his acceptance of it in 
writing on the thirteenth ; and the following day he appeared at the Aſſembly, introduced 
by a deputation of ſixty members, and ſolemnly conſecrated the aſſent which he had al- 
ready given, and concluded with an oath, ** To be faithful to the nation, and to the law; 
« and to employ the powers veſted in him for the maintenance of the En, and 
the due execution of the law.“ 


While the conſtitutional act was in agitation, an additional decree was paſſed, import- 
ing that no branch of the royal family could exerciſe any employment in the gift of 
the people; and on the thirteenth of September the Conſtituent National Aſſembly 


terminated an uninterrupted ſeſſion of two years and four months, and ſpontaneouſly 
diſſol ved itſelf. 


16 For a copy of the Conſtitution, and other eſſential documents, ſee the Appendix. 
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Previous to the diſſolution of the conſtituent aſſembly, meaſures ought to have been 
taken for aſſembling the new legiſlature, in ſome place where its deliberations would have 
been more free and independent than they could be in the factious metropolis; and they 
ſhould have corrected the error into which their own vanity had betrayed them, of ad- 
mitting a numerous and inſolent audience to ſeat themſelves in the galleries, as judges of 
the debate, which they frequently diſturbed by their inſolent teſtimonies of applauſe or 
diſapprobation. W | | 280 | 


The new Aſſembly conſiſted chiefly of country gentlemen, whoſe inexperience in 
political affairs rendered them incompetent to act for themſelves, and made them the paſ- 
ſive dupes of a party, which, though not numerous, compenſated for this defect by its 
activity and boldneſs. This faction conſiſted of men of letters, but not of the higheſt 


rank in literature. The editors of newſpapers, and the publiſhers of periodical libels, 


were, by the ſingular change in the affairs of France, elevated to the rank of ſenators, 
and ſoon aſſumed to themſelves the authority of ſovereigns. Even of this faction, 
however, it would be uncandid in the extreme, to conſider all the members as equally 
unprincipled. The great majority of them were decided republicans ; but ſome were 
mere enthuſiaſts in this ſyſtem, while the object of others was undoubtedly to gratify 
their private ambition, or to ſatiate their private revenge. In this point, however, they 
were all agreed, that no government but a pure democracy was adapted to the condition 
of free men; and that France could never be happy-and flouriſhing till every veſtige of 
monarchy was finally obliterated. ' This point they determined to 'enforce; and few of 
them, we fear, heſitated with reſpect to the means by which it was to be accompliſhes, 


There is ſomething in true religion which ſoftens the ferocious paſſions of man: it 
can arreſt the hand of the aſſaſſin, it can whiſper peace to the perturbed ſpirit ; it rejects 
the attainment of its end by unlawful means, and follows rather the dictates of con- 
ſcierice, and immediate duty, than the moſt ſplendid viſions which the imagination may 
form of diſtant perfection. This only ſafeguard of moral principle, the republican phi- 
loſophers of France unfortunately wanted; they were even bigots in infidelity ; the 
throne and the altar were equally obnoxious to them ; and many of the exceſles into 
which they plunged, may be more properly attributed to their irreligious prejudices than 
to any other cauſe. | ä | 

The Aſſembly met on the firſt of October, and the following day proceeded to the 
verification of their powers. On the third M. Paſtoret was elected preſident, and M. NI. 
Francois, Garron de Coulon, Cerutti, Lacepede, and Goyton-Morveau, were proclaim- 


ed ſecretaries. On the fourth, al] the members of the Aſſembly ſolemnly took the con- 
; „ | 2" FF 


ſtitutional oath, in the following terms: | 


4 : 


: 40 \ <4 I ſwear 
* 


"(ah « ; : 
} * 
* 


. 
hy, 
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40 I ſwear to maintain, to the utmoſt of my power, the conſtitutlon of the kingdom, 
« decreed by the conftituent National Aſſembly, in the years 1789, 1790, and 1791; 


„ and neither to propoſe nor conſent to any thing, during the continuance of this legiſ- 


« lature, which may be injurious or contrary to it; and to be in ey thing faithful to 
« the nation, the law, and the king.“ | 


A deputation of the members was at the ſame time appointed to wait upon the king, 
to acquaint his majeſty that the Aſſembly was finally conſtituted. . On the return of the 
- deputation to the Aſſembly, on the fifth, the reporter having ſtated that the king had in- 
formed them. by the miniſter of juſtice, that he would receive the deputation at nine 

o'clock, one of the republican members adverted to a decree in the month of July 1789, 
which enacted that the Aﬀembly and its deputations ſhould covreſpond directly with the 
king, and not through the medium of the miniſters: that decree was therefore re-enaCt- 


ed, and 3 with . rigour. | 


The * iba announced that he would repair to the Aſſembly on Friday the 
ſeventh, it was next debated in what manner he ſhould be received. In the decree that 
followed this debate, the mean and trifling ſpirit by which the Aſſembly was afterwards 


to be actuated, was clearly evinced. The moment the king entered the Aſſembly, the 
members were to riſe and be uncovered; but as ſoon as he arrived at the bar, they were 


to fit down and cover themſelves. The king was to be ſeated on the % of the preſi- 
dent, not on an elevated throne, but on a ſimilar feat to that of the preſident. Theſe 
petty indignities were as impolitic as they were undeſerved, and were inconſiſtent with 


magnanimity, and utterly _— a great nation. 


Paris to the arrivaLof his majeſty, ſeveral deputations appeared at the barof the Aſſem - 
bly ; among the reſt, one from the commons of Paris, which renewed their proteſtat ions 
to maintain the conſtitution inviolate; the king, alſo, ſent a written notice, that he had 
appointed M. Bertrand to be the naval miniſter; in the room of M. Thevenard. ; 


- Notwithſtanding. ths jealouſy which had been manifeſted by the Aſſembly on the fifth, 
and the defire which they had fince ſhewn of degrading the regal dignity, yet the 


. | * firſt meeting between the king and the legiſlature was cordial. The urbanity of 


Eewis did not permit him to retain his reſentment ; and the courteſy and affability with 
which he entered the hall, commanded reſpect from the moſt inveterate republicans. The 


king addreſſed the Aﬀembly in a judicious and patriotic oration. He pointed out briefly 


to them the nature of the duties they had undertaken to perform, and recommended 
ſome objects as requiring iaſtant attention. The ſtate of the finances, he obſerved; was 
fuch: as required ſtrong. and ſpeedy exertion to eſtabliſh an equilibrium between the re- 
ceipt and the expenditure ; to accelerate the aſſeſſment and collection of taxes, and to 
introduce an invariable order into all the departments of this immenſe adminiſtration- 
The 
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The reviſion of the civil code was alſo an object which he recommended to their care; 
and the ſimplifying the mode of proceeding, ſo as to render the attainment of juſtice 7 
more eaſy and more prompt. Ty 5 14 


He proceeded to enlarge on the neceſſity of a ſyſtem of national education ; on the 
organization of the army, and the propriety of reſtoring order and diſcipline, He re- 
ſerved himſelf to a future occaſion for the communication of his ſentiments concerning {> 
the navy. He ſtated his hopes that the nation would not be troubled by any attack from 4 Ci. 
abroad; recommended, in a ſtyle of paternal regard, unanimity and unalterable confi- 1h 
dence between the two great branches of government, the legiſlative and executive 1 
powers, as, he pointedly remarked, the enemies to the proſperity of the country were 
continually labouring to diſunite them. 


The ſpeech of the king was received with bed applauſes, and the preſident re- 
plied in terms of confidence and reſpect. He complimented the king on his appearance 
among the repreſentatives of the nation, which he termed a new engagement with the 
country. He obſerved that the conſtitution, ſo far from diminiſhing the real power of 
the king, had only placed it on the firmeſt foundation; it had converted thoſe into 
friends, who had formerly been termed ſubjects; and had made him the firſt monarch in 
the world. He concluded with expreſſing the wiſh of the Aſſembly to co-operate with 
the benevolent views of the king; to purify the buſineſs of legiſlation ; to re-animate 
public credit; to repreſs anarchy. #* Such, fire,” —ſaid he ! is our duty, ſuch are our 
* earneſt wiſhes, ſuch are yours; ſuch are our hopes—the gratitude and bleſſings of the 
« people will be our reward.” 


It would haye been a circumſtance truly fortunate for France if this harmony had 
continued unbroken ; | but-it was not merely the republican ardour of the new legiſla- 
tors, which revived the jealouſy between the executive and legiſlative powers; a ſtill more 
potent cauſe exiſted externally, to which we have already, though but flightly, alluded. 
The hoſtile preparations of the emperor and the continental powers; the veil of ſecrecy 1 
which they caſt over their proceedings; the vague and obſcure terms in which they ex- th 
preſſed themſelves, compared with the open boaſts, and the imprudent and intemperate *Þ 
declarations of the emigrant princes and nobility, contributed to excite in the minds of 
the people a variety of ſuſpicions, in which all the perſons connected with the court 
were occaſionally involved. 


To unravel more explicitly the*cauſe of theſe fatal jealouſies, and in reality of all the 
unfortunate circumſtances which afterwards afflicted this unhappy and diſtracted coun- 
try, it will be neceſſary to have a retroſpect to a tranſaction which occurred ſome months 
previous to the period of which we are-now treating, but which was then faintly known 
by the vague W of rumour, or by the unconnected intimations of ſome whoſe 
4 C 2 information 
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information appears to have been rather founded upon n than upon competent 
evidence. 


In the month of July, an extraordinary convention took place at Pilnitz in Sax- 
ony, between the emperor Leopold and the preſent king of Pruſſia, between whom, 
as principals, a treaty was formed, to which other powers are ſuppoſed to have afterwards 
acceded. The proſeſſed object of this treaty was the hoſtile invaſion of France, and the 
new - modelling of its government. In his circular letter from Pavia, of the ſixth of July, 
the emperor had avowed a ſimilar intention, and had invited the princes of Europe to co- 
operate with him in reſiſtance to thoſe principles ſo obnoxious to arbitrary authority, 
which had pervaded France, and which threatened to extend over the whole face of 
Europe. The league of Pilnitz, however, in which the empreſs of Ruſſia is alſo to be 
conſidered as principally concerned, is generally ſuppoſed to have had more extenſive 
views, and to have involved projects ſtill more offenſive, if poſſible, to the dictates of 
juſtice, and to the peace of Europe, The partition of France, as well as of Poland, or 
at leaſt of a conſiderable part of the territories of both, among the confederated powers, 
and a new-modelling of the Germanic circles, are ſtrongly ſulpeQed to have been the 


real nnn upon which this compact was founded . 
The 
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The following paper, which has ſince been made public, will ſerve to unveil this myſtery: 


partition Treaty between the courts in concert; concluded and ſigned at Pavia, in the month of July 1791. 


His majeſty the emperor will retake all that Lewis the Fourteenth conquered in the Auſtrian Netherlands; and 
4 uniting theſe provinces to the ſaid Netherlands, will give them to his ſerene highneſs the elector palatine; ſo that 
« theſe new poſſeſſions, added to the palatinate, may hereafter have the name of Auſtraſia, 
His majeſty the emperor will preſerve, for ever, the property and poſſeſſion of Bavaria, to make i in future an 
4 indiviſible maſs with the domains and hereditary poſſeſſions of the houſe of, Auſtria. 
Her ſerene highneſs the archducheſs Maria-Chriſtina ſhall be, conjointly with his ſerene highneſs, her 
« nephew, the archduke Charles, put into hereditary poſſeſſion of the duchy of- Lorraine. 

 & Alface ſhall be-reſtored to the empire; and the biſhop of Straſburgh, as welt as the chapter, ſhall recover their 
« ancient privileges; and the eccleſiaſtical ſovereigas of Germany ſhall do the ſame. 

If the Swiſs cantons conſert and accede to the coalition, it may be propoſed to them to annex to the Helvetie 
league the biſhoprick of Porentrui, the defiles of Franche-Compté, and even thoſe of Tyrol, with the neighbour- 
« ing bailiwicks, as well as the territory of Verſoy, which interſects the Pays de Vaud. 

« Should bis majeſty the king of Sardinia ſubſcribe to the. coalition, la Breſſe, le Pugey, and the Pays de Gex, 
1 uſurped by France from Savoy, ſhall be reſtored to him. 

«Th caſe his Sardihian majeſty can make a grand diverſion, he ſhall be ſuffered to take "EVR to belong to 
4 him for ever, as the neareſt deſcendant of the ancient dauphins. 

« His majeſty the king of Spain ſhall have Roudlillon and Bearn, with the iſland of. Corſiea ; and he ſhall take 
1 poſſeſſion of the French part of Saint Domingo. 

ler majeſty the empreſs of all the Ruſſias ſhall take upon herſelf the invaſion of Poland, and, at the ſame 
time, retain Kaminieck, with that part of Padolia which borders on Moldavia. 

« His majeſty the- emperor ſhall oblige the Porte to give up. Choczim, as well- as the ſmall forts of Servia, and 
« thoſe on the. river Lurna.. 


64. Has 
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The convention of Pilnitz was not unknown in France, though the full extent of 
the terms and conditions of the treaty was but imperfectly underſtood. It was impoſſi- 
ble then, in the nature of things, that it- could be known, that a concert of princes was 
formed for the expreſs purpoſe of invading the country, of overturning the conſtitution, 
of re-eſtabliſhing deſpotic authority, and that the minds of the people ſhould not be 
agitated with fears and with ſuſpicions. It was next to impoſſible, that a part of theſe 
ſuſpicions ſhould not fall upon the court. The queen, in particular, had never been 
popular, and, even ſince the Revolution, candour obliges us to confeſs, that, upon the 
beſt enquiry, we do not find her conduct to have been guarded with that ſtrictneſs of 
prudence and reſerve which the circumſtances of the times required, The fatal flight of 
the king could not be eradicated from the minds of the people. The republican party, 
and the enemies of order and government, eagerly took advantage of theſe circum- 
ſtances; the atrocity of the monarchical combination was pid, and the whole was 
laid to the charge of the court and of the king. 


The diſtracted ſtate of the public mind was manifeſted in the Aſſembly even ſo early 
as in the evening ſeſſion of the eighth of Octocter, when the miniſters were introduced 
into the Aſſembly to render an account of their proceedings. On M. Montmorin being 
queſtioned with reſpect to the intercourſe maintained with foreign powers, he replied, 
that the intereourſe with other nations had ceaſed during the ſuſpenſion of the royal au- 
thority, and had only re- commenced with the king's acceptance of the conſtitution. I 
„% move,” —ſaid M. Lacroix, with that impetuoſity which diſtinguiſhes the nation 
&« that the miniſter for foreign affairs be obliged to anſwer more pointedly. However 
the royal functions may have been ſuſpended, have we ceaſed to maintain ambaſſadors 
&« at theſe courts? Theſe ambaſſadors'muſt have been acquainted with whatever occurs 
at their reſgeCtive counts, and they ought to have informed the i It is this 
corte ſpondenca „Added he—** which I wiſh to be laid open.” After ſome alterca- 
tion, a ſeries of interrogatories. was put to M. Montmorin, and the ſubſtance of his re- 


« His majeſty the king of Pruſſia, by meaps of the above-mentioned invaſion of the empreſs of all the Ruſſias - 
* into Poland, ſhall make an acquiſition of Thorn and Dantzic, and there unite the palatinate on the eaſt to the 
« confines of Sileſia. 

« His majeſty the king of Pruſſia ſhall beſides acquire Luſace, and his ſerene highneſs the elector of Saxony ſhall 

« in exchange receive the reſt of Poland, and occupy the throne as hereditary ſovereign 

His majeſty the preſent king of Poland ſhall abdicate the throne, on receiving a ſuitable annuity. 

« His royal highneſs the elector of. Saxony, ſhall give his daughter in marriage to his ſerene higlineſs, the young, 
« eſt ſon. of his royal highneſs the grand duke of all the Ruſſias, who will be the father of the hereditary kings of 
« Poland and Lithuania. 


(Signed) «LEoPOLDy 

„% Patycs Nassavy 

« CouxnT FLORIDA BLANCA, . 
„ BISCHOFFSWERDER,” 


plies- 
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plies went. to eſtabliſh his former propoſition, that the intercoutſe with foreign courts 
having ceaſed for a time, he had nothing official or ſatisfactory to produce on that ſubje ; 
that the correſpondence alluded to contained nothing but vague and unſupported ru- 
mours, which it would be even dangerous to reveal; and that when any thing of cer- 
tainty occurred, he would not fail to communicate it. 


The ſubje& was renewed on the ſucceeding day; and a Sens was paſſed, ordering 
that the miniſters ſhould be obliged to inform the Aſſembly concerning the ſtate and 
arms of the national guards deſtined for the frontiers ; concerning the motives for retard- 
ing the national Gendarmerie; concerning the neglect in replacing thoſe officers in the 
troops of the line who had deſerted their corps; concerning the delay in ſending arms to 
the departments of the Haut-Loire, the Haut- Vienne, the Haut-Rhin, &c.; concerning 
the ſlowyneſs of the recruiting ſervice, the want of proviſions in the frontier places, and 
the negle& in providing arms, &c. On the eleventh, the miniſter at war read a long 
memoire on the actual ſtate of his department; and he cleared up the doubtful points fo 
much to the ſatisfaction of the Aſſembly, that his memoire was ordered to be printed. 


The emigrants ſtill continued to aſſemble in conſiderable bodies upon the frontiers, 
and the brothers of the king to iſſue hoſtile proclamations. It became neceſſary, there- 
Fore, to purſue more vigorous meaſures, and to take ſome immediate ſteps to repel the ap- 
proaching danger. The firſt meaſure which the Aſſembly thought proper to employ on 
this occaſion reſpeCted the right of Monſieur to the regency, in caſe of the death of the 
king ; and, after ſome deliberation, the Aſſembly paſſed a decree nearly in the follow- 


ing terms: 


« The National Aſſembly, conſidering that a Staniſlaus "TY French prince, 
e being the next in ſucceſſion to the regency, is abſent from the kingdom—In virtue of 

« anarticle in the ſecond ſection of the French conſtitution, decrees, that the ſaid Louis 
« Staniſlaus Xavier, French prince, is required to return to the kingdom within the 
« ſpace of two months from the day in which the proclamation of the legiſlative body 
-44 ſhall have been publiſhed in Paris. 


« In caſe the ſaid Louis Staniſlaus Xavier, French prince, ſhall fail to return to the 
kingdom within the period above ſignified, he ſhall then be deemed to have forfeited 
« his right to the regency, in virtue of the ſecond article of the conſtitutional act. The 
% Aſſembly further decrees, that, conformably to the decree of the thirtieth of this 
44 month (October), a proclamation to this effect ſhall be printed, affixed, and publiſhed, 
% within three days, in the city of Paris, and that the executive power ſhall notify the 
44 ſame to the Aſſembly within the three following days.” 


On 


\ 
l 
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On the ninth of November, a decree was paſſed, ſtating, --* That the French who 
« were aſſembled in a hoſtile manner beyond the frontiers, were ſuſpected of a conſpiracy 
« againſt their country, —That if, after the firſt of January, they ſhould be found in 
« that ſituation, they ſhould be declared actually guilty of a conſpiracy, and puniſhable 
« with death.— That all the French princes and public funQionaries, who ſhould not 
return before the firſt of January, ſhould be adjudged guilty of the ſame erime.— 
« That the high national court ſhould immediately after that period becalled to pronounce 
judgment on ſuch offenders. —That ſuch as ſhould be convicted during their abſnce, 
« ſhould forfeit their eſtates and property during their own lives, but not to the preju- 
« dice of their children. That all ſuch perſons, holding offices, &c. ſhould be adj udged 
« to have forfeited the ſame ; and all ſuch, being officers in the army or navy, ſhould be 
« conſidered as deſerters.—Al Frenchmen who enliſted men to attack the frontiers were 
« to he adjudged guilty of high treaſon.— No arms or military ſtores were to be trauſ- 

ported out of the kingdom.“ 


On the day on which this decree was paſſed, the public mind was greatly relieved by 
the report of M. Montmorin, the miniſter of foreign affairs. —It ſtated, at large, the 
reaſons which induced him to hope for a continuance of the general tranquillity, and 
contained the anſwers of the ſeveral courts to the general notification from the king, of 
his acceptance of the 'new conſtitution. The replies from even the moſt hoſtile of the 
combined powers were in flattering terms; the emperor and the king of Pruſſia in parti- 
cular gave the moſt laviſh aſſufances of their amicable intentions; and the elector of 
Mentz alone had the honeſty to avow his diſapprobation of the ſtate of affairs in France. 


The miniſter next ſtated the meaſures taken by the king, with reſpect to the coun- 
tenance given to the emigrants by foreign powers. The Auſtrian Netherlands princi- 
pally attracted attention; and, on application to the emperor, the moſt peremptory or- 
ders, he ſaid, had been given, to prevent them from collecting in too great numbers in any - 
one place, from appearing in military array, or being ſupplied with any of the imple- 
ments of war. 


This decree was immediately followed by another, ordering the vacancies in the army 
to be filled up without farther loſs of time. Supplies were voted for putting the king-- 
dom in a reſpectable poſture of defence; and ſome regulations were adopted concerning 
the military ſchools, and the organization of the army. The party diſaffected to the new- 
conſtitution were furniſhed with freſh matter for murmur and complaint by the refuſal of 
the king to ſanction the. decree of the ninth of November againſt the emigrants.. The 
moderate party exulted in this teſtimony of conſtitutional freedom exhibited by the - 
monarch, and conſidered it as a proof that he intended to govern ſtrictly agrecably to the 
principles of the conſtitution. A king, they obſerved, who was not ſincere in his at- 
tachment to the new order of things, would have borne the. maſk of diſſimulation 


through. 
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through the whole of his eonduct; ſuch a one would not have hazarded an unpopular 
ſtep, but would have oſtenſibly joined in the moſt violent meaſures, in the hope that they 
could not long endure, and that the machinations of the enemies of freedom would ſoon 
reſtore the ancient form of government. 


Independent of the factions which diſtracted the councils and divided the ſentiments 


:of the nation, the internal ſtate of France was far from proſperous at the cloſe of the 


year 1791. The public treaſury was exhauſted, and the revenue was ſtill inadequate to 


the expenditure. The aſſignats ſtill circulated under a conſiderable diſcount, Poverty 


pervaded the country; and the neglect of agriculture threatened an impending famine, 
Diſtreſſing as was this ſtate of affairs in the mother country, that of the colonies was ſtill 
worſe. The iſland of Saint Domingo in particular was ſtill convulſed by the dreadful 


.conteſt, in which the inflexibility of the white inhabitants, in refuſing the juſt de- 


mands of the people of colour, had involved the iſland. The negro ſlaves, taking advan- 


tage of the anarchy which enſued from this unfortunate conflict, embraced eagerly the 


opportunity to emancipate.themſelves. In the northern diſtrict, not leſs than one hundred 
thouſand revolted. More than two hundred plantations were entirely burnt ; the maſters 


were maſſacred; and if the women were ſpared, it was to endure a captivity worſe than 
death. The ſhips that were anchored off the iſland afforded the only aſylum to which 
the unhappy fugitives.could reſort, while fire and devaſtation every where marked the 


path of the victorious rebels. Such was the repreſentation of the colonial aflembly : on 
the thirtieth of October the miniſter of marine announced to the National Aſſembly, that 


two thouſand three hundred troops of the line had been ſent thither, and this embarkation 


was immediately followed by that of ſix hundred more, Ten millions three hundred and 
ſeventy thouſand nine hundred and twelve livres were voted as a ſupply for theſe expedi- 
tions; and theſe .public efforts were nobly ſeconded by the patriotic offers of an indivi- 


dual. M. Moſneron of Nantz, on the third of November, made a ſpontaneous propoſal 


to the National Aſſembly to equip a veſſel entirely new, and to tranſport, at his own 
expence, a. body of four hundred men to aſſiſt in reſtoring peace to the diſtracted colonies. 
The Aſſembly, at the time they accepted the offer of M. Moſneron, paſſed a decree of 
thanks to the king of Great Britain, to the Engliſh nation, and to lord Effingham, the 
governor of Jamaica, for his generous conduct in relieving the planters of Saint Domingo 
from the horrors of famine, and in furniſhing them with arms and military ſtores againſt 


the rebel negroes. 


No meaſure has drawn more odi um upon the legiſlative aſſembly, and none has excited 
more the indignation of other nations, than that ſeveredecree which baniſhed for ever from 
their country, on pain of death, the non-, uring clergy. Much as we deplore the harſh- 
neſs of the meaſure ; much as we ſympathize in the ſufferings of that body; innocent 
and reſpectable as we believe a conſiderable portion of them to have been; ſtill juſtice 


obliges us to confeſs, that this meaſure, harſh as it was, appeared only a neceſſary conſe- 


Vence of thoſe which had preceded it. It was the raſh and impolitic proceeding of the 
ts conſtituent 
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conſtituent aſſembly, in haſtily confiſcating the property of the church, that unfortu- 
nately implanted the ſeedg of diſcord between the religion and the legiſlature of the 
country, The enlightened part of the community might ſee the error with regret, but 
they ſaw it only when it was too late to rectify it. 


The firſt ſtep of the legiſlative a aſſembly againſt the refractory prieſts, was however leſs 
violent in appearance, though in reality it was fraught with ſeverity. On the eighteenth 
of November. a ſeries of reſolutions were paſſed, by which it was enacted, that the pen- 


ſions of the ejected clergy, which had been allowed by the conſtituent aſſembly, ſhould . 
be withdrawn from all ſuch as till refuſed the civic oath. That wherever any troubles 


were found to exiſt, of which religion was the cauſe or the pretext, the municipal officers 
ſhould have liberty to remove from the neighbourhood ſuch of the non-juring clergy as 
might be ſuſpected of fomenting or favouring ſuch ſeditions, that in caſe of diſobedience 
to the directory of the department, they might be proſecuted before the tribunals, and im- 
priſoned ; and that thoſe who ſhall be convicted of actual ſedition ſhould be liable to two 
years impriſonment. To theſe decrees, after ſome delay, the king, from the moſt hamane 
and conſcientious motives, oppoſed his veto, and thus unfortunately increaſed the clamour 
which was inſidiouſly excited againſt him in every part of the kingdom. 

The emigrants continuing their enrolments in the circles of the upper and lower 
Rhine with the utmoſt diligence, the Aſſembly decreed, on the twenty-ninth of Novem- 


ber, that a deputation of twenty-four of its members ſhould wait upon the king, to com- 


municate to him, on the part of the Aſſembly, its ſolicitude concerning the dangers which 
menaced the country from the perfidious combinations of armed emigrants, aſſembled 
without the kingdom, and the fatal internal conſpiracies which they apprehended might 
threaten its domeſtic peace; to entreat him to require the elector of Treves, of May- 
ence, and the other princes of the empire, to iſſue a prohibition to thoſe hoſtile prepa- 
rations and enrolments, which were openly carried on by the emigrants on the frontiers ; 
and to requeſt that he would embody a force ſufficient to compel them, in caſe of a 


refuſal, 


On the fourteenth of December the king repaired in perſon to the National Afembly ; 
he acquainted them, that he had taken their meſſage into deep conſideration, and that on 
ſo important an occaſion he thought it his duty to be himſelf the bearer of the anſwer. 
He obſerved, that he had long been of opinion, that the circumſtances of the nation re- 
quired great circumſpeftion. He aſſured them that he had done every thing to recall the 
emigrants to the boſom of their country, and to perſuade them to ſubmit tothe new laws. 
He had employed both amicable intimations, and cauſed formal requiſitions to be made, 
to divert the neighbouring princes from giving them a ſupport, calculated to flatter their 
hopes, and encourage them in their raſh deſigns. 


4 D | He 
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He obſerved, that the emperor had done all that could be expected from a faithful ally, 
by forbidding and diſperſing all aſſemblages within his Rates. His meaſures at other 
courts, he ſaid, had not been equally ſucceſsful, and unaccommodating anſwers had been 
given to his juſt requiſitions. Theſe unjuſt refuſals, he obſerved, called for reſolutions 
of another kind. As the repreſentative of the people, he felt for their injuries. —In con- 
ſequence, he had cauſed a declaration to be made to the elector of Treves, that if before 
the fifteenth of January he did not put a ſtop within his ſtates to all hoſtile diſpoſitions on 
the part of the emigrants, he ſhould be obliged to conſider him as the enemy of France. 
The king added, that he ſhould order ſimilar declarations to all who favoured aſſemblages 
which might menare the peace of the kingdom. To enable the nation, however, to pre. 
pare for that war in which they might find it neceſſary, after all thefe precautions, relue- 
tantly to engage, the king adviſed an attention to the finances of the country, and the ſtrict 
obſervance of peace and unanimity.—He modeſtly alluded to the violence of thoſe who 
endeavoured to ſurround with diſguſts the exerciſe of that authority which was entruſted 
to him—pledged himſelf faithfully to preſerve the depoſit of the conſtitution, and to ſhew 
to all mankind that he felt, how truly glorious it was to be the king of a free people. 


But however ſincere the king might be in his declarations, he was not fortunate enough 
to ſilence the voice of faction. The republican party in particular did not fail to take 
every advantage which the fears and ſuſpicions of the people afforded, to excite their de- 
teſtation of the court, and of the little remains of the ariſtocratic faction which exiſted 
in the kingdom. The negative which the king had unfortunately affixed to the decree 
againſt the emigrants, and his tardineſs in ſanctioning that reſpecting the non-juring cler- 
gy, afforded the diſaffected and deſigning a pretext to work on the paſſions of the multi- 
tude. Addreſſes crowded in from every part of the kingdom, abounding in commenda- 
tions of the National Aſſembly, and indicating their diſſatisfaction as to the conduct of 
the king and his miniſters. Moſt of theſe addreſſes were entered on the Journals of the 
Aſſembly, and were ſeconded by inflammatory ſpeeches from the more violent members. 
M. Montmorin, unable to withſtand the ſtorm of popular violence, reſigned; M. De- 
leflart was nominated to the department of foreign affairs; and M. Cahier de Gerville 
to that of the interior. In the beginning of December, alſo, M. du Portail was diſmiſſ- 
ed from his office as miniſter of war, and M. Narbonne appointed in his room. The 
haſty diſmiſſion and impeachment of miniſters, in conſequence of inflammatory ha- 
rangues from popular orators, and without any hearing or inveſtigation, may be account- 
ed among the principal cauſes of the calamities of France. The rapid ſueceſſion of 
miniſters allowed them no time to remedy abuſes, or to make the neceſſary arrangements 
for the defence of the kingdom; the fear of impeachment rendered them cautious and 
timid, and directed their attention rather to the arts of acquiring popularity, than td the 
performance of their duty; rather to intriguing with the deſpicable journaliſts, who go- 

verned the mab of Paris, than to the actual ſervice of their king and country. 


The 
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The mayoralty of M. Bailly terminated in the month of November—La Fayette ap- 
peared as a candidate to ſucceed him :—he was, however, oppoſed by a violent Jacobin 
and a declared republican, M. Petion. It is almoſt unneceſſary to ſtate the iſſue of the 
conteſt, and to add that M. Petion was elected mayor of Paris by a great majority, 
Experience had evinced the increaſing credit and power of the Jacobins; and it was evi- 
dent that, by gaining an aſcendancy over the minds of the populace, that ſociety was 


enabled to controul even the Aſſembly itſelf; as the only means of averting the dread- 


ful conſequences with which the nation was threatened by the diſorganizing principles 
avowed by the leaders of that club *®: the friends of the conſtitution and of the monarch 
endeavoured to counteract its influence, by a new inſtitution of a ſimilar kind *?, but pro- 
fefling principles more moderate, and conſequently more calculated to preſerve the tran- 
quillity and happineſs of the nation. | 


The republican party and the Jacobins could not behold this new aſſocjation without 
ſecret diſquiet. It was evidently formed to diſconcert their conſpiracies, and to open the 
eyes of the public to their true intereſt, As they deſpaired of vanquiſhing it by the 
force of reaſon and truth, they determined to employ that blind and deſperate inſtrument, 
the ſole guidance of which they had long been labouring to acquire, The firſt alarm 
was on the twenty-firſt of December, when a large body of ruffians, armed with clubs, 


19 The Jacobin club originated from a ſmall and ſecret affociation of about forty gentlemen and men of letters, 
who united themſelves, long previous to the meeting of the States-General, for the purpoſe of diſſeminating politi- 
cal knowledge among the maſs of the people. It was afterwards blended with the Breton club, at Verſailles, during 
the firſt ſeſſions of the National Aſſembly; and the ſociety becoming numerous, on the removal of the king and 
the Aſſembly to Paris, it obtained poſſeſſion of the chapel of the Jacobins, on the diffolution of the monaſtic orders. 
The popularity which it acquired ſoon rendered it exceedingly numerous, and this cirumſtance pointed it out as a 
proper engine to work upon the paſſions of the multitude. From a very early period of its inſtitution, one princi- 
pal object was to diſcuſs ſuch political queſtions as were likely to be agitated in the National Aſſembly, in order 
that the members might a& in concert, according to the deciſions of the majority. This plan was reduced to a 
ſem, when the club became numerous, and a regular preſident and ſecretaries were choſen, and it became a Na- 
tional Aſſembly in miniature. Beſides the members an immenſe number of auditors were admitted into the gal- 
leries, who applauded or condemned the ſpeakers as paſſion or caprice dictated. Here inflammatory-declamations 
were heard with the moſt clamorous teſtimonies of approbation, and every propoſition in the leaſt inclining to mo- 
deration of ſentiment, or wiſdom in political conduct, was reprobated and condemned. In a few words, it became 
ultimately the mere vehicle of faction, where, as is uſually the caſe in ſuch inſtances, the worſt mea and the worſt 
meaſures were commonly triumphant. Fraternal ſocieties (according to the barbarous jargon, which was adopted as 
the language of anarchy) were inſtituted in all the conſiderable towns in the kingdom; and the only object of 
emulation in theſe neſts of political harnets ſeemed to be, which ſhould a& moſt unwiſely and * for the pub- 
Kc benefit, 

19 This ſociety (the Feuillans) received its name, as well as the Jacobin club, from the place of its meeting. It 
was compoſed of the moſt active and moſt reſpectable members of the conſtituent aſſembly, among whom were 
M. M. d' André, Barnave, the Lameths, Du Port, Rabaud, Sieyes, Chapelier, Thouret, Labord, Taleyrand, Mon- 
teſquieu, Beaumetz, c.; to theſe may be added two hundred and ALY members of the exiſting Allerably, and 
about N and 6ighty other Sigl citizens. 
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clubs, forced themſelves into the hall of the Feuillans ; they commenced with direct 


threats to ſeveral of the members, with interrupting all diſcuſſion, and, at length, open- 


ly acknowledged that they were ſeat thither to effect the diſſolution of the ſociety, 


A riot of a {till more ſerious nature was threatened on the twenty-third, and M. Cha- 
ron, the preſident, wrote to the mayor, to requeſt that a commiſſaire de police might be 
ordered to attend the meeting, for the purpoſe of preſerving the peace; but M. Petion, 
who was indebted for his own elevation to the Jacobin club, could not be ſuppoſed to be 
extremely intereſted in favour of its rival, excuſed himſelf, by ſaying that he could not 
command the attendance of a, commiſſaire, but that he would take every precaution in 


his power. At the inſtance of the commander of the national guard, however, M, 


Petion wrote to the commiſſaire de police, and requeſted his attendance. As the mem. 
bers of the ſociety came armed as well as the rioters, a tumult of a very ſanguinary na- 
ture was expected; but happily, by the interpoſition of the municipal officer, a maſſacre 
was prevented The rioters imperiouſly inſiſted on the diſſolution of the club ; and this, 
by the other party, was contemptuouſly refuſed. On the exhortation of the peace offi- 
cer, however, to ſeparate and depart from the ſcene of altercation, the ſociety afforded 
the firſt example -of moderation, by quitting its hall, aud leaving their property to the 
diſcretion of their opponents. 


The majority of the Aſfembly had, from theſe circumſtances, an immediate opportu- 
nity of manifeſting its diſpoſition towards the new inſtitution. The vicinity of their 
place of meeting to that of the legiſlative body, and the various committees, afforded M. 
Merlin, and others of the Jacobin faction, a ready excuſe for inſiſting on their removal; 
and a motion being made to that effect, it was unanimouſly decreed. Thus was victory 
at once declared in favour of the Jacobins. The conſtitutional party, indeed, were too , 
late in their adoption of active meaſures. Their more diligent adverſaries had already 
obtained poſſeſſion of the public mind, and they entered the field only when the conteſt 


was virtually decided. 


Theſe tranſactions afford a tolerable accurate picture of the ſtate of parties in France, 
at the concluſion of the year 1791. Its ſituation, with reſpe& to foreign powers, be- 
came every day more and more critical. The conduct of Leopold was a fingular tiſſue 
of inconſiſtency and deception. He pretended formally to revoke the circular of Pavia, 
in conſequence of the king's acceptance of the conſtitution, and yet exhorted the powers 
of Europe not to deſiſt from the meaſures concerted between them, but to continue vi- 
gilant, and to declare that their coalition had ſtill an exiſtence. This declaration was 
followed by a letter to the king of France, reviving the claims of the Imperial vaſſals in 
Alface and Lorraine; inſiſting that no compenſation could be accepted, but that mat- 
ters ſhould be reſtored in every reſpe to their ancient ſituation ; and acquainting the 


king, that the emperor conceived himſelf not only bound to — by ſolemn proteſ- 
tation, . 


* 
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tation, but alſo to give to the injured 41 the aid which the dignity of the "renal 
66 _ and the maintenance of the preſent conſtitution, required,” 


While ſuch were the pretences of Leopold, it appeared that the German princes, in 
general, were more than ſatisfied with the mode of compenſation propoſed by. the 
French. The prince of Loweſtein readily accepted of an indemnification, and the- 
prince of Hohenloe, and the prince of Salm-Salm, declared themſelves equally ready to 
treat upon the ſame terms. The: dukes of Wirtemberg and Deux Ponts, as well as 
prince Maximilian, freely negociated, and only required, what in itſelf was no more thary 
perfectly reaſonable, the reimburſement of their revenues on the feudal rights in queſtion, 
from the fourth of Auguſt 1789. 


The deſigns of Leopold gradually unfolded. The declaration to the European pow- 
ers, the ſubſtance of which is given in a preceding paragraph, was dated the tenth of 
November, the letter to the king the third of December; and on the twenty-firſt of the- 
ſame month the following official notice was delivered to the French miniſter at Vienna, 
in anſwer to the French king's notification to the elector of Treves. 


« Prince Kaunitz Rietbergh, the chancellor of the court and ſtate, having preſented. 
« to the emperor the official communication made by the French ambaſfador; he has been 
« authorized to expreſs, in return to the ſaid ambaſſador, an anſwer with that entire free - 
«> dom which-his Imperial majeſty thinks it his duty to obſerve on all objects relative to- 
% the important criſis in which the kingdom of France is. The chancellor has, in con- 
« ſequence, the honour to communicate, on his ſide, that the elector of Treves has alſo 
«ſent to the emperor a note, which the miniſter-of France was charged to preſent him at. 
«. Coblentz, as likewiſe the anſwer which the elector gave to the ſaid note; that this 
« prince, at the ſame time, had made known to his Imperial majeſty, that he had adopted, 
« reſpeCting the aſſembling and arming of the French refugees and emigrants, with re- 
« gard to the furniſhing them with arms and warlike ammunition, the ſame principles- 
« and regulations as had been put in force in the Auſtrian Low Countries. But that diſ- 
« contents began to ſpread between his ſubjects and thoſe in the environs ; that the. 
«tranquillity of his frontiers and. ſtates were likely to be troubled by incurſions and 
% yiolences, notwithſtanding this wite meaſure ; and that the elector claimed the afliſt-- 
« ance of the emperor, in caſe the event realized his fears. 


« That the emperor is perfectly tranquil on the juſt and moderate intentions of the» 
«. Moſt Chriſtian king. and not leſs convinced of the great intereſt which the French go-- 
«- yernment has in preventing foreigu ſovereign princes from being provoked to act 
% againſt them by force ot arms; but daily experience ſhews, that there does not appear- 
% principles of ſtability and moderation enough in France, in the ſubordination of her- 


powers, and elpec:ally in the * and municipalities, to prevent the apprehenſiona- 
: that 
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« that the force of arms muſt be exerciſed, in ſpite of the king 8 intentions, and in ſpite 
* of the dangers of the conſequences. 


« His Imperial majeſty, neceſſitated, as well by his friendſhip for the elector of Treves, 

« as by the conſideration he owes to the intereſt of Germany as a co-eſtate, and to his 
*% own intereſt as a neighbour, has enjoined marſhal de Bender, commandant-general of 
o the troops in the Pays Bas, to march to the ſtates of his Electoral highneſs ſpeedy 
and efficacious ſuccours, in caſe he ſhould be attacked wich hoſtile incurſions, or even 


e ;jmminently menaced with ſuch. 


« The emperor is too ſincerely attached to his Chriſtian majeſty, and takes too great 
<< a part in the well-being of France, and the general repoſe, not to deſire ardently the 
4 prevention of this extremity, and the infallible conſequences which it will produce, as 
* well on the part of the chief and the ſtates of the German empire, as of other ſove- 
® reigns, who have united in concert to maintain the public tranquillity, and for the 
1 ſafety and honour of crowns; and it is in conſequence of this latter that the chancel- 
lor prince Kaunitz is ordered to be open and unreſerved to the ambaſſador of France, 
<< to whom he has the honour of repeating his aſſurances of having the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
* 44. ed conſideration.” 


This notice was tranſmitted by the king to the Aſſembly, encloſed in the following 
detter, dated the nn Aman of December: * | | 


1 Gentlexien, I have cauſed the miniſter for foreign affairs to communicate to you 
_<© the official notice which the emperor has caufed to be delivered to the ambaſſador from 
France at Vienna. This notice, J muſt-ſay, has cauſed me the greateſt aſtoniſhment. 
4] had a right to reckon on the ſentiments of the emperor, and of his deſire of preſery- 
ing with France the good intelligence and all the connections that ought to ſubſiſt be- 
s tween two allies. I cannot yet think that his diſpoſitions are changed: I wiſh to per- 
„ ſuade myſelf that he has been deceived reſpecting the true ſtate of facts; that he has 
ſuppoſed that the elector of Treves bad fulfilled the duties of juſtice and good neigh- 
© bourhood; and that, nevertheleſs, this prince had cauſe to fear that his ſtates might be 
i expoſed to violences, or particular incurſions, | | 


In the anſwer which I have given to the emperor, I repeat to him, that I have de- 

* manded nothing but what is juſt from the elector of Treves, and nothing but what the 
* empefÞr himſelf had given an example of. I remind Him of the care the French na- 
tion took immediately to prevent the aſſembling of the Brabanters, when they attempt- 
ed it in the neighbourhood of the Auſtrian Pays Bas. Finally, I renew to him the 
«« wiſh of France for the preſervation of peace; hut at the ſame time I declare, that if, 
** after the epech which I have fixed, the elector of Treves has not really and effectual- 
| g 66 ly 


** 
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« ly diſperſed the aſſemblages which exiſt in his ſtates, nothing ſhall prevent me from 
« propoſing to the National Aſſembly, as I have already announced, to employ force of 
«- arms to conſtrain it, 


« Tf this declaration does not produce the effect which I have a right to hope; if the 
« deſtiny of France is, to- have to fight with ber children and her allies ; I ſhall make 
n known to Europe the juſtneſs of our cauſe. The French people will ſupport it by - 
« their courage; and the nation will ſee that I have no intereſt but her's ; and that 1 
« ſhall ever maintain her dignity and her ſafety as the moſt eflential of my duties. 

. (Signed) „Louis. 
(Underneath) „ DELESSART.” 


As the intentions of Leopold therefore could be no longer doubted, the preparations 
for war were renewed with redoubled vigour. By an act of the legiſlature, the king had 
-previouſly been requeſted to confer on M. M. Rochambeau and Luckner the dignity of 
marſhals of France, and M. La Fayette had proceeded to aſſume an important command 
on the confines of Germany. The war miniſter, M. Narbonne, made the circuit of the 
frontiers, to inſpect perſonally the ſtate of the army there. New le vies were immediate- 
ly ordered, and the whole country aſſumed.the garb of war. 


Though the ſpirit of the nation was not depreſſed by the ꝓroſpect of impending hoſti- 
lities, ſtill, if the ſtate of the finances be conſidered, war could not be contemplated 
without the moſt ſerious apprehenſions. The extraordinary reſources had all proved 
hitherto inadequate to the liquidation of the public debt. On the twenty-ninth of De- 
cember, twenty millions of livres were voted by the Aſſembly, which the miniſter at 
war informed them, on the ſucceeding day, muſt be all appropriated to the deficit of 1791, 
and not to the expences of 1792. M. Lafond on the ſame day preſented a general eſti- 
mate v, from the particular eſtimates of the ſeveral miniſters, of the expences of 1792: 
alſo an eſtimate of the ordinary ways and means; conſiſting of land-tax, tax on perſonal - 


; Livres. 6 Livres. 
2 Appanage of the princes — 5,000,000 Brought ſorward — 213,221,000 
. Army — — — 225000 | Civil liſt — — — 2 5,009,000 

Foreign affairs — — 6,000,000 Bridges and-roads — — 4,000,000 - - 
Marine and colonies — 43,000,000 High national court, and court of appeal 450, j 

General adminiſtration — 5,000,000 Schools and academies — > 999,000 

Public worſhip (© — _ 81,000,000 Intereſt of pubhc debt — ooo, ooo 

Penſions to eccleſiaſtics — 68,000,000 Life annunities — — - 100,000,000 }. 

National. Aſſembly — — $5,000,000 Perpetual annuities . — — 3oo, oco, ooo 

Carried forward — 213,221,000 | Total — 663,671,000 _ 
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property, patents, ſtamps, &c. taken at 530, ooo, coo. The remaining ſum of 

133,671, o was to be provided for from the fund of extraordinaries. 


Notwithſtanding previous appearances, the year 1792 opened with fair but deluſiye 
-omens to the peace of Europe and the liberties of France. Leopold again wavered or 
-prevaricated. Unprepared for the attack, or confident that his deep and ſiniſter policy 
would be ſucceſsful in amuſing the Aſſembly, his language to the French miniſters at 
Vienna and Bruſſels was contradictory to his former public declarations; indeed, contrary 
to his actual conduct, it. was pacific and conciliatory : thus, while a cordon of troops was 
gradually forming on the frontier of the Netherlands, the ſolemn proteſtations of the 
emperor aſſerted them to be intended merely for the purpoſe of precaution and defence, 
M. de Sainte Croix, who had been diſpatched as an envoy extraordinary to the elector of 
Treves, was received by that prince with the moſt perfect cordiality and reſpect. The 
emigrants were prohibited from continuing their military exerciſes, and the elector 
pledged himſelf by the ſtrongeſt aſſurances to the French miniſter, that within eight 
days the hoſtile aſſemblages in his dominions ſhould be entirely diſperſed. All military 
ſtores, and even horſes, for the emigrants were prohibited; and he declared, that in every 
reſpect it was his moſt ardent wiſh to maintain perpetual peace and amity with France. 


"The people willingly ſeconded this diſpoſition. In many towns the emigrants were 
Jgnominiouſly expelled by the populace; and the prince of Conde was compelled by the 
anagiſtrates of Worms to leave that city for fear of inſurrection. Whlle their enemies 
thus appeared to be cruſhed or removed, the apprehenſions of the French for their own | 
frontier were completely diſpelled by the report of the war miniſter on his return from 
His tour. The, fortreſſes were repreſented as being in a moſt reſpectable Nate, and the 
patriotiſm of the ſoldiery exceeded every expectation that the moſt ſanguine friend of 
his country could form. The credit of the paper currency experienced an immediate 
riſe from theſe favourable appearances; and manufactures and agriculture began once 
more to flouriſh, The accounts from the colonies were leſs encouraging: the dreadful 
revolt of the negroes at Cape Frangois had indeed produced a temporary eeſſation of the 
diſſentions which exiſted between the white inhabitants of Saint Domingo and the peo- 
ple of colour; and an actual concordat, or agreement, had been entered into by the two 
partics. The ſucceſſes of the free ishabitants, thus united, againſt the revolted negroes, 
were brilliant; though every new inſtance of ſucceſs but added to the calamity of indi- 
viduals, as it was a deſtruction of property. It affords matter for aſtoniſhment, that the 
. inoft ſevere calamities are frequently inſufficient to deſtroy the force of prejudice, That 
rancorous ſpirit which prevailed in the white coloniſts, that contempt in which they con- 


ace old the people of colour, was repreſſed, but not extinguiſhed, by the concor- 
dt Vue £19 ratification of this contract was ſtill in agitation, a private quarrel 
Creed once more ito rekindle the flames of civil war. On the ſixteenth of November 


ec us of Port au Prince were aſſembled for the purpoſe of deliberating on the exe- 
cution 
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cution of the concordat, and the forming of a new provincial aſſembly, to which the 
people of colour ſhould have equal admiſſion with the white inhabitants, At the very 
moment in which this important queſtion was in agitatior, a free negro quarrelled with 
a white cannonier. The ſoldier drew his ſword ; but the ſuperior force of the negro + 
awreſted it from him, and broke it in pieces. For this offence the negro was apprehend- + 
ed; he was immediately tried, condemned, and hanged, in oppoſition to the moſt urgent 
and humble entreaties of the people of colour, who only requeſted that the execution of 
the ſentence might at leaſt be deferred. 


The conſequence of this haſty and imprudent act was, that the people of colour fired 
on the cannoniers; the white coloniſts flew inſtantly to arms, and the conteſt was re- 
newed with all its former fury. The ſucceeding day the town of Port au Prince was 
ſet on fire by ſome unknown incendiaries, and twenty-eight iſlets, making two fiſths of 
the whole, were totally conſumed. The ſabſequent hiſtory of this diſtracted colony is 
nothing but a repetition of crimes and diſaſters. The ifland, divided into three parties, 
has continued a prey to its inteſtine diviſions. The revolted negroes have ſtill main- 
tained their ground. The people of colour haye either remained undecided and inactive, 
or have taken the part of the inſurgents. 


A decree of accuſation of high-treaſon was now paſſed againſt the brothers of the 
King, the prince of Conde, M. Calonne, and Mirabeau the younger; and as, notwith- 
ſanding the profeſſions of the emperor, reports had gone forth that a congreſs was to be 
formed by Auſtria and Pruſſia, for the purpoſe of ſubverting, or modifying at leaſt, the 
French conſtitution, a decree was paſſed by the legiſlature, and immediately ſanctioned 
by the king, pronouncing every Frenchman infamous, and guilty of high treaſon, who 
ſhould, directly or indirectly, take any part in ſuch meaſures, or who ſhould, in any re- 
ſpect, unite with thoſe whoſe object was a modification of the exiſting conſtitution. 


The principal misfortune, however, that afflicted France, was the parties which ex- 
iſted within its boſom, and which precipitated 'rapidly, one after another, the miniſters 
from their ſtations, M. Deleſſart was accuſed, and M. Bertrand declared, by a vote of 
the Aſſembly, »- unworthy of being employed. While the republican party were thus 
obtaining a gradval aſcendancy in the Aſſembly, and taking advantage of every circum- 
ſtance that could increaſe their power, the more deſperate among them were inſidiouſl y 
employed in diſperſing rumours among the people, atrociouſly flanderous of the king 
and the exiſting government. Pikes were openly manufactured in different parts of the 
city, and ayowedly diſtributed among the populace, under the ſpecious pretext of arm- 
ing them againſt the enemies of liberty. On the ſeventeenth of February, therefore,, 
the king thought it neceſſary expreſsly to deny, in a ſpirited letter to the mayor and mu- 
nicipality, all the charges which were circulated againſt him, relative to his ſuppoſed 
diſaffection to the conlitution ; the municipality alſo, nearly about the ſame period, 

4E paſſed 
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paſſed a reſolution, prohibiting the citizens om keeping ſtores of concealed arms in 
their houſes. 


In one inſtance, however, it 8 be confeſſed, that the Jacobin and republican party 
evinced ſuperior ſagacity, and ſhewed that they were poſſeſſed of either better informa- 
tion, or more honeſty, than their opponents. They penetrated more ſucceſsfully the 
deſigns of Leopold, and ſaw that the falſe ſerenity which prevailed at the commencement 
of the year only preceded a ſtorm; and that it was a mere deluſion created by that 
prince to lull the ſpirit of France into a fatal tranquillity, Not uninformed, probably, 
of the actual grounds of the treaty of Pilnitz, they ſaw that an alliance of fuch extent 
was not likely to vaniſh. in vapour; the reaſons ſtill exiſted in which it originated, With 
this opinion the preparations of Auſtria and Pruſſia entirely correſponded ; and while no 
motive of ſufficient weight had occurred to induce the combination to lay aſide their pro- 
jeR, there was an obvious reaſon for the concealment of it, and that was, that it was 
evidently not yet ripe for execution. At their inſtance, therefore, the military prepara- 
tions were carried on with vigour; at their inſtance, a deciſive anſwer was demanded 
from Leopold, and a period was fixed, after which his filence was to be conſtrued into a 
declaration of war. The court itſelf indeed was not without its alarms; for marſhals 
Luckner.and Rochambeau, and M. La Fayette, were ordered to Paris, towards the latter 
end of February, to concert with the executive power concerning the proper arrange- 
ments for the defence of the country; a conſiderable promotion of officers was made, 
and even a marine equipment was ordered, in expectation that ſome naval power might be 
induced to join the confederacy. 


In the month of January 1792, the emperor had tranſmitted to the French court the 
complaints which had been addreſſed to him by ſeveral German princes of Alſace and Lor- 
raine, on the abolition of the feudal ſyſtem on their eſtates in thoſe provinces. The Na- 
tional Aﬀembly having ſome months before aboliſhed all juriſdiction, metropolitan and 
dioceſan, exerciſed by foreign prelates; which fell principally on the archbiſhops of 
Metz and Treves, and on the biſhops of Spire and Bale, theſe prelates preferred 
their complaints alſo to the emperor, and the emperor ſent them to the diet at Ratiſbon. 

The Diet made a concluſum on the ſubject, which was, That all things, both temporal 
and ſpiritual, muſt be put upon their ancient footing, agreeable to treaties and conven- 
tions. The emperor confirmed this concluſum, and ſent it to the circles of the empire. 
Upor which the French king addreſſed the following note to the emperor : 


Tha French nation does not derive the title to its ſovereignty from the archives of the 

% Imperial.chancery ; it is ſovereign, becauſe it is free; it is free, becauſe it choſe to be 

« ſo; and the object of its choice muſt be eternal. This idea muſt extend alike, with- 

«out diſcrimination or limit, to all its territories—to the whole of the eighty-three de- 

* partments, All have concurred to form ＋ national repreſentation—all are integral 
«6 

| | parts 
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« parts of the French monarchy. Theſe principles will admit of no change or modifi- 
« cation. Would t':e nation have reſcued its rights from the hands of domeſtic tyrants, to 
« ſurrender them merely to I know not what foreign ſupremacy ? The French acknow- 
« ledge no ſupremacy but their own. When then the/ National Aſſembly conſented to 
« indemnify certain German princes, it conſulted its own generoſity rather than the 
* claims of juſtice. It is time to extirpate thefe Jaſt remains of the feudal ſyſtem. 
« From this period it will grant no immunities or favours, which ſtrangers, having pro- 
« perty or reſidence in France, enjoy in common. Have you not feen, that the faith of 
« Frenchinen, with reſpect to treaties, is, by the new conſtitution, placed beyend the 
« power of change? Kings may ſometimes have failed in their engagements ; but the 
« monarchy of a free people never will follow the example, nor will the people ſuf- 
« fer him. The ſureſt pledge wy the good faith of governments, is the liberty of the 


« people.“ : 
The National Aſſembly at this time ordered the following manifeſto to be delivered, 
by their ambaſſadors to all the courts in Europe. 


« At a moment when, for the firſt time ſince the epoch of their liberty, the French 
people may ſee themſelves reduced to the neceſſity of exerciſing the terrible right of 
« war, their repreſentatives owe to Europe, to all mankind, an account of the motives 
« which have guided their reſolutions, and an expoſition of the principles which direct 
« their conduct. The French nation renounces the undertaking of the war with the view of 
« making conqueſts, and will never employ her forces againſt the liberty of any ſtate. Such is 
« the text of their conſtitution : ſuch is the ſacred vow upon which they have con- 

« nected their own happineſs with the happinels of other people, and they will be faith- 
« ful to them. But who can conſider that a friendly territory, in-which exiſts an- army 
« waiting only the proſpe&t of ſucceſs for the moment of attack ? 


s it not equivalent to a declaration of war, to give places of ſtrength, not only 
* to enemies who have already declared, but to conſpirators, who have long ſince com- 
« menced it? Every thing, therefore, impoſes upon the powers eſtabliſhed by the con- 
« ſtitution for maintaining the peace and the ſafety of the public, the imperious law of 


« employing force againſt rebels, who, from the boſom of a foreign land, threaten to 
tear their country in pieces. 


« The right of nations violated—the dignity of the French people inſulted—the cri- 
« minal abuſe of the'king's name, employed by impoſtors to veil their diſaſtrous projets. 
« —their diſtruſt kept up by ſiniſter rumours through the whole empire the obſtacles 
„ occaſioned by this diſtruſt to the execution of the laws, and the re- eſtabliſhment of. 
public eredit the means of corruption exerted-to delude and-ſeduce the citizens—the 

| « diſquicts- 
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« diſquiets” which agitate the inhabitants of the frontiers—the evils to which attempts 
« the moſt vain, and the moſt ſpeedily repulſed, may expoſe them—the outrages, al. 
% ways unpuniſhed, which they have experienced on the territories where the revolted 
French find an aſylum—the neceſſity of not allowing the rebels time to complete 
« their preparations,. or raiſe up more dangerous againſt their country—ſuch are our 
«4 motives. Never did more juſt or more urgent exiſt ; and, in the picture which we 
« havedrawn, we have rather ſoftened than over-charged our injuries. We have no oc- 
ny cahon to rouſe the indignation of citizens in order to inflame their courage. 


4 The French nation, however, will never ceaſe to conſider as a friendly people the 
4 inhabitants of the territory occupied by the rebels, and governed by princes who offer 
them protection. The peaceful citizens, whoſe country armies may occupy, ſhall 
* not be treated by her as enemies, nor even as ſubjects. The public force, of which ſhe 
W7 may become the depoſitary, ſhall not be employed but to ſecure their tranquillity, 
. and maintain their laws. Proud of having regained the rights of nature, ſhe will 
2 never outrage them in other men. Jealous of her independence, determined to bury 
4c herſelf in her own ruins, rather than ſuffer laws to be taken from her, or dictated to 
. 4 her, or even an inſulting guarantee of thoſe ſhe has framed for herſelf, ſhe will never 
i infringe the independence of other nations. Her ſoldiers will conduct themſelves on 
44 a foreign territory as they would on their own, if forced to combat on it. The in- 
4 voluntary evils which her troops may occaſion ſhall be repaired. The aſylum which 
% the offers. to ſtrangers ſhall not be ſhut againſt the inhabitants of countries whole 
«© princes ſhall have forced her to attack them; they ſhall find a ſure refuge in her bo- 
„ form. Faithful to the engagements made in her name, ſhe will falfil them with a 
44 generousexaCtneſs; but no danger ſhall be capable of making her forget, that the ſoil of 
4 France belongs wholly to liberty, and that the laws of equality ought to be univerſal. 
She will preſent to the world the new ſpectacle of a nation truly free, ſubmiſſive to 
&« the laws of juſtice amid the ſtorms of war, and reſpecting every where, on every occa- 
* fion, towards all men, the rights which are the ſame to all. 


« Peace, which impoſture, intrigue, and 3 have baniſhed, vill ne yer ſh to be 
« the firſt of our wiſhes. France will take up arms, compelled to do ſo for her ſafety 
„ and internal peace, and we will be ſeen to lay them down with joy, the moment ſhe is 
t aſſured that there is nothing to fear for that tiberty—for that equality, which is now 
the only element in which Frenchmen can live. She dreads not war, but ſhe loves 
«peace; ſhe feels that ſhe has need of it ; and ſhe! is too conſcious of her ſtrength to | 
fear making the avowal. When, in requiring other nations to reſpect her repoſe, ſhe 
„ took an eternal engagement not to trouble others, ſhe might have thought that ſhe de- 
« ſerved to be liſtened to, and that this ſolemn declaration, the pledge of tranquillity, 
46 * the — of other nations, might have merited the affection of the princes 


« who 
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% ho govern them; but ſuch of thoſe princes as apprehend that France would endea- 
MY vour to excite internal agitations in other countries, ſhall learn, that the cruel right 
« of repriſal—juſtified by uſage, condemned by nature—will not make her reſort to the 
« means employed againſt her own repoſe; that ſhe will be juſt to thoſe who have not 
« been ſo to her; that ſhe will every where pay as much reſpect to peace as to liberty: 
« and that the men who ſtill preſume to call themſelves the maſters of other men, will 
« have nothing to dread from her but the influence of her example. 


«© The French nation is free; and, what is more than to be free, ſhe has the ſentiment 
« of freedom. She is free; ſhe is armed; ſhe can never be reduced to ſlavery. In vain 
« are her inteſtine diſcords counted on; ſhe has paſſed the dangerous moment of the 
*« reformation of her political laws; and ſhe is too wiſe to anticipate the leſſon of ex- 
« perience ; ſhe wiſhes only to maintain her conſtitution, and to defend it. 


« The diviſion of two powers proceeding from the ſame ſource, and directed to the 
« ſame end, the laſt hope of our enemies, has vaniſhed at the voice of our country in 
« danger; and the king, by the ſolemnity of his proceedings, by the frankneſs of his 


« meaſures, ſhews to Europe the French nation, ſtrong in her means of defence and 


« proſperity. Reſigned to the evils which the enemies of the human race, united 
« againſt her, may make her ſuffer, ſhe will triumph over them by her patience and her 
« courage ; victorious, ſhe will ſeek neither indemnification nor vengeance. 


« Such are the ſentiments of a generous people, which their repreſentatives do them- 
4 ſelves honour in expreſſing. Such are the projects of the new political ſyſtem which 
« they have adopted—to repel force, to reſiſt oppreſſion, to forget all when they have 
« nothing more to fear; and to treat adverſaries, if vanquiſhed, as brothers; if recon- 
« ciled, as friends. Theſe are the wiſhes of all the F rench, and this I is the war which 
« they declare againſt their enemies.“ 


The following papers (the firſt addreſſed to the French king by the Emigrants at Coh- 
lentz, the other from the French princes to the emperor) farther elucidate this ſubject, 
and fully explain the grounds of difference between France * Auſtria. 


« Tt is not to you, Sire, that we undertake to juſtify our reſiſtance, —we know too 
« well the true intentions of your majeſty. We ſhall never believe that you have free- 
« ly renounced the ſovereignty, which you hold from God alone, to render yourſelf 
«4 the ſubordinate agent of the revolters who uſurp your throne. 


« Your majeſty, leſs unhappy than was the head of your houſe, may reckon among 

« your defenders two auguſt brothers, the princes of the name of Conde, a name ſo dear 
4 to a the French nobility ; and a great number of 9 the Third Eftate, 
; 4 F «6 who 


— of 
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« who have all dedicated their blood and the remainder of their fortune to the taſff of 
« replacing the crown upon your head. It is in theſe circumſtances, Sire, that we are 
« invited to abandon your rights, and to ſubmit ourſelves to the multitude who have 
« deprived you of your liberty, The fidelity which we have ſworn, Sire, is to the 
« whole houſe of Bourbon; and when it ſhall be poffible that you may wiſh to deprive 
us of our obligations to you, theſe obligations will not ſubſiſt the leſs between us and 
« yourdeſcendants. The throne will belong to them as it was tranſmitted to you, and 
« ſuch as you poſſeſſed it at your acceſſion to the crown. Our fidelity will be due to 
them; we are, therefore, not permitted to conſent to any act which may deprive them 
« of the rights of their birth, and of the inheritance to which they are calted. In all 
nations, the proprietors of the land, the poſſeſſors of the richeſt perſonal property, 
«have always formed a diſtinQ claſs from the other inhabitants: without this precau- 
« tion, the latter, neceſſarily the moſt numerous, would continually hold the others in 


«a precarious and uncertain ſtate. 


«© Do not believe, Sire, that v we have abandoned our country : we hope to return with 
« all thoſe whom common danger has compelled to quit their houſes ; we ſhall return to 
a bring with us order and peace; to replace your majeſty upon your throne; and to en- 
« joy, with all your people, the bleflings which you ſhall freely judge it ſuitable to 


grant them.“ 
The letter Gout the French princes to the emperor was as follows : 


% Ovx BROTHER AND Covsin, 

The abſolute filence of your majeſty, and the conduct which you have been 

„ 'pleaſed to evince fince the treaty of Pilnitz, ſeem to require from us an entire 
« reſerve and difcretion ; but, notwithſtanding appearances, and the rigorous mea- 
« ſures which your majeſty's government in the Low Countries unceafingly pur- 
« ſyes againſt the French, faithful to their duty and their honour, we always re- 
« eall with confidence the ſacred promiſes which your majeſty has made to the comte 
« GArtois; and we have the firm affurance, that Leopold, faithful to his engagements, 
4 guided by the ſentiments of his heart, and enlightened by his own proper intereſts, now 
% wiſhes, and always will wiſh, to ſuccour his ally, deliver his faſter, and guarantee his 
« own ſtates, by deſtroying the germ of contagion. 


1 A. great occaſion. has at length preſented: never could a more fayourable opportunity 
be offered. It is our duty to ſubmit to your majeſty what can be done in favour of 


« France—it is for you to determine. We do not here recall to your memory the pre- 


« ſent ſtate of Rurope. The north and the ſouth have publiſhed their intentions. 


% Pruffia and your majeſty have but one opinion. We are deſiraus to ſpeak of the in- 
1 ternal — of France. 
The 
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« The new Aſſembly has fallen into diſrepute ; the frightful diſorder of the finances 
& announcing an approaching bankruptey; no power, no order, any longer exiſts in the 
« ſtate; our enemies are acquainted with their danger; they perceive their ruin inevi- 
« table, but they ſtill perſevere in the audaciouſneſs of their crimes; and we dare to ſay, 
* to a ſovereign who loves truth, that the ſeeming conduct of your majeſty ſuſtains their 
« hopes, and emboldens them in their ſanguinary projects. The decree which they paſſed 
« againſt Monſieur and the emigrants ſufficiently develope their deſigns. They know 
« that the brothers of the unfortunate Lewis the Sixteenth deſpiſe their menaces; they 
« know that the nobility of France are attached only to honour ; but, directed at preſent 
« by the duke of Orleans, and the republican party, they wiſh to profit by the filence 
« of Europe, and to ſeek their ſafety in the exceſs of their crimes. To ſucceed in their 
« deſigns, it was neceſſary they ſhould take the audacious meaſure of depriving us both 
* of a right, which their own decrees gave us, to the regency. Sufficient time has 
0 elapſed to judge of the effect which this new crime has produced upon the ſovereigns 
« of Europe, and more eſpecially upon your majeſty; but if they can be perſuaded of 
« your indifference, or of the prevalence of a dilatory ſyſtem, which is equally dan- 
« gerous, they will haſten to conſummate their crimes; they will annihilate the phan- 
0 tom of royalty whick they now ſuffer to exiſt ; they will make an attempt on the life 
©& of the queen; and they will ele a thief, by beſtowing the regency upon the duke of 
© Orleans. We do not advance any thing of which we are not certain; and your ma- 
« jeſty may be perſuaded that we ſpeak not the language of exaggeration. 


“ But, Sire, by a ſingle word, by a ſingle action, which will prove the firmneſs of 
your reſolutions, not only will your majeſty diſconcert all the projects of our enemies, 
« but the change of opinions is ſuch, the diſcredit of the Aſſembly ſo great, that at one 
and the ſame inſtant, an inſurrection will take place in all parts of the kingdom, and 
more eſpecially in the heart of the capital, where the people are kept in ſubjection by 
i the audacity of the rebels alone. What we now demand of your majeſty is, that 
% you will be pleaſed to make a public declaration, on purpoſe to aſſure the French 
« princes of your proteQion, and alſo the other French, whoſe zeal, and the purity of 
« whoſe principles, have obliged them to leave the kingdom. There is nothing perſona! 
in our conduct: we act only for honour, which is our ſole. recompence, and 2 
« can deprive us of it. 


 « But it is left for your majeſty to conſider, whether you will guarantee the. life of 
« the king and of the queen, and produce the beſt and greateſt effects by a meaſure which 
*« will not any way affect yon; or whether you chuſe to leave the deareſt and moſt * 
« cious claims to the chance of events, and the audacity of crimes.” 


The preceding papers being laid before the National Aſſembly, they came to the fol- 
lowing reſolutions ; 


4 F 2 « 7, The 
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« 1, The king ſhall be invited by a meſſage, to declare to the emperor, that he cannot 


in future treat with"any power but in the name of the French nation, and in n virtue 


« of the powers delegated to bim by the conſtitution. | 


« 2, The king ſhall be invited to demand of the emperor, if, as head of the houſe of 
« Auſtria, he intends to live in peace with the French nation, or if he renounces all 
« treaties and conventions directed againſt the ſovereignty, — and ſafety 
66 of the nation, 


«2, The king ſhall be 1 to declare to the emperor, that in caſe he ſhall, be- 


* « fore the firſt day of May next, fail to give full and entire ſatisfaction upon the points 
above ſtated, his ſilence ſhall be conſidered as a declaration' of war. 


« 4, The king ſhall be requeſted to adopt the moſt. efficacious 5 to put the 


40 ' troops in a ſtate to take the field, on the farſt orders ny 4 receive. 


Theſe reſolutions being delivered to the king, he returned to the au the fol- 


lowing anſwer: 


44 J have ns, SINE the invitation which you cauſed to be preſented to me. 


It is to me alone that appertains the right of. preſerving foreign connections, or con- 


« duCting negociations ; nor can the legiſlative body deliberate upon war, but on a for- 
% mal and neceſſary propofition from me. Without doubt, you may demand of me to 
« take into conſideration whatever intereſts the national ſafety and dignity ; but the 
% form which you have adopted is ſuſceptible of important obſervations. I will not 
% now develope them. The weight of preſent circumſtances requires that I ſhould 


* rather be ſolicitous to preſerve an agreement in our ſentiments, than conſtitutionally 


« to diſcuſs my rights. I ought, thefefore, to make known to you, that I have demand- 
% ed of the emperor, more than a fortnight ſince, a poſitive explanation on the principal 
« articles which are the object of your invitation. I have preſerved towards him that 
% decorum which is reciprocally due between powers. Should we have a war, let us 
„ not have to reproach ourſelves with any wrong which might have provoked it. A 
« certainty of this can alone aſſiſt us to ſupport the inevitable evils it brings with it. 


© know it is glorious for me to ſpeak in the name of a nation which diſplays ſo 
„ much courage, and I know how to put a value on this immenſe means of ſtrength. 
But what more: fincere proof. can I give of my attachment to the conſtitution, than 
that of acting with as much mildneſs in negociation as celerity in our preparations, 
„ which will permit us, ſhould neceſſity require it, to enter into a campaign within ſix 
+ weeks. —_—_ 0 in this — union of all my 


duties. 


« I remind 
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« ] remind the Aſſembly, that humanity forhids the mixture of any movement of en- 
« thuſiaſm in the deciſion for war. Such a determination ſhould be the act of mature 
« refleftion, for it is to pronounce, in the name of the country, that her intereſts require 
« her to ſacrifice a great number of her children, I am nevertheleſs awake to the ho- 
« nour and fafety of the nation, and I will haſten, with all my power, that moment when 
I can inform the Natienal Aſſembly, whether they may rely on peace, or if I * 

« to propoſe to them a war. | 

( Signed ) „Lovis. 
( Counterligned ) „% DvrorT,” 


In the WR of February 1792, the Imperial miniſter at bs preſented a memorial 


to the French ole, in which he faid— 


« J anſwer, in the name of the emperor, my miſter, to hs explanations required by 
« the court of France: His ſentiments are ſo pure, that he willingly ſabmits to- 
« explain away the deluſion artfully propagated in order to diſturb the tranquillity 
« of both ſtates. The requeſt reſted on two points; the firſt relative to the orders 
e iſſued to general Bender to prepare for war. This armament was merely defenſive ; 
e jt had no other object but to protect the electorate of Treves from an invaſion, The 
« ſecond point related to the emperor's alliance with the king of Pruſſia and other 
powers. Though it be miſnamed a league, nothing can be more juſt than the treaty- 


« by which the kings declared, in the month of June 1791, that they would ſupport - 


« the cauſe of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty againſt his rebel opprefſors. Nothing but the 
« king's perfect ſtate of freedom could have diſarmed his avengers; but ſhould ** 
* * en out men the ATTY of kings 2 would have its effect.” 


| The fallacious calty which had pervaded the nation and ah Aſſembly, was, on the 
publication of theſe diſpatches, changed into a tempeſt of rage and reſentment. The- 
miniſter, Deleſſart, was charged with having deceived the nation; the various commu- 
nications from foreign powers were treated as little better than forgeries, and the miniſ- 


ter for foreign affairs was conſidered as being a party in the fraud: to many it appeared 


that war itſelf was a leſs formidable evil than the enormous expences in which a con- 
tinued ſtate of alarm involved the nation; and ſome even went ſo far as to regard the 


menaces of the confederacy as empty threats, and as concerted ſolely to increaſe. the. da 


— of . by deranging its- finances, 


White the indignation of the popular party in the Aﬀembly was directed apainſ> I. 
Bertrand, miniſter of the marine, and M. Deleſſart, minifter for foreign affairs,.the.court;. 
under the influence, as was confidently ſuſpeRed, of the houſe of Auſtria, determined 
on the diſmiſſion of M. Narbonne from the war department; and-of M. Cahier de 
Gerville from that of the interior. M. de Grave was appointed. as ſuceeſſor ta M. Nar- 
= . . donne, 
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548 | 
bonne, whoſe diſmiſſion was, both reſenteg and. reſiſted by the leading members of the 
Aſſembly. M. Sage moved, That M. Narbonne carried with him the regret of the 
National Aſſembly;“ and on a motion of cenſure, by M. Cambon, on the miniſters 
who adviſed the king to retain M. Bertrand in his ſervice, after he had loſt the public 
- confidence, M. Cahier de Gerville was expreſsly excepted, 


| Theſe meaſures were followed, in the ſame ſitting, by the impeachment of M. De- 
leſſart. He was accuſed, by M. Briſſot, of omitting to give information to the Aſſem- 
| bly of the concert formed among foreign powers againſt the liberty and independence of 
France; of not preſſing rhe meaſures proper for the ſafety and defence of the nation; of 
having given to prince Kaunitz details on tlie ſituation-of the kingdom, calculated to 
- convey an improper idea; of having meanly ſued for peace; and of having refuſed to 
,-obey the decrees of the National Aſſembly. In conſequence of a decree paſſed againſt 
him, M. Deleſſart was apprehended, and conducted to Orteans, to be tried-by the high 
National court, | 


The impeachment of M. Deleſſart ſo completely terrified. the marine miniſter, M. 
Bertrand, that he loſt no time in requeſting leave to give in his reſignation. Thus the 
miniſtry was at once completely diſſolved; and yet, unpermanent and difficult as the 
ſituation was, the conteſt to n vacant offices * ſtill farther to divide the 
diſtrafted empire. | 


| While France was thus agitated by internal. faction, and the 8 of a foreign 
attack, the politics of Europe once more appeared to vibrate in favour of peace, by the 
ſudden death of the emperor of Germany, This event happened on the firſt of March; 
And from the ſuddenneſs of the attack, and the nature of the complaint, violent ſuſpi- 
cions were at firſt entertained that he owed his death to pioſon. The complaint entirely 
affected the ſtomach and the inteſtines, his body ſwelled to an enormous degree, and his 
bowels literally burſt. The accuſation of poiſon was naturally directed againſt the 
French party; but the whole ſuſpicion was ſoon removed by the narrative of his diſ- 
- eaſe, which was publiſhed by authority, and which aſcribed the fatal event to a rheu- 


- matic fever. 


As a man, Leopold was generally conſidered. as a debauched and ſenſual character; asa 
prince, he was certainly poſſeſſed of ability; and, though his principles were deſpotic, 
it muſt be conſeſſed, that in general he made uſe of his power for the good of his ſub- 
jects. His political career, while grand duke of Tuſcany, was marked by wiſdom and 
moderation. He ſimplified the laws, he remitted the moſt grievous of the public bur- 
dens, and his regard to the adininiſtration-of juſtice was ſuch, that he allowed, and even 
encouraged, appeals to himſelf- wherever any party conceived. himſelf injured in the 


1 the — He had the merit of reſtoring peace 
to 


2 
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to the empire, as well as to Auſtria and the Netherlands, notwithſtanding the diſtreſs and 
confuſion in which he found them all involved, by the imprudent adminiſtration of his 

eceſſor. His political wiſdom and general ſagacity were certainly far above the or- . 
dinary ſtandard of hereditary monarchs. , The ſoundneſs of his judgment, and his re- 
gard to his people, were ſtrongly evinced by one trait—he loved peace. How far his con- 

duct in uniting with the confederacy of princes againſt the liberties of France may be 

fairly cited in contradiction to this aſſertion, we are ſcarcely qualified to decide, unleſs 
we were better informed as to the motives and the extent of that confederacy. 
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The death of the emperor, inſtead of protracting, appears to have accelerated hoſtili- 
ties between Auſtria and France. The young king of Hungary, Francis the Firſt, was 
ſcarcely ſeated upon the throne, when he deſired a conference with the Pruſſian mini- 
ſter, Biſchoffwerder, and directed him to inform his maſter, that he was determined ſtrict- 
ly and literally to adhere to the convention of Pilnitz. The preparations on the part 
of France, in the mean time, proceeded with alacrity ; and the new minifter, M. Du- 
mourier, declared, in the Jacobin club, that he would, in his negociations with Auſtria, 
direct them to the point of obtaining, without delay, a ſolid peace or a deciſive war, 


The aſcendancy which the Jacobin club had obtained by their victory over the Feuil- 
lans, and ſtill more by the impeachment of M. Deleſſart, rendered their authority abſo- 
lute in every thing that concerned the politics of France. The court ſeemed at this 
moment to relinquiſh every thought of reſiſtance, and to ſail with the tide. This was 
ſoon evinced in the appointment of miniſters; M. Dumourier and M. Lacoſte, two of 
the leading Jacobins, being nominated to the vacant departments of foreign affairs and 
the marine; and his majeſty, as a farther teſtimony of his attention to the will of 
the people, diſmiſſed the Swiſs guards on the ſeventeenth of March; and on that day the 
guard appointed by the conſtitution entered upon duty. 


On the twenty-ſecond of March a decree of ſequeſtration was paſſed againſt the pro- 
perty of the emigrants, ſaving, however the right of creditors to be reimburſed their de- 
mands ; and ſuch. as returned within the ſpace of one month were to be re-eſtabliſhed in 
the poſſeſſion of their eſtates, ſubjected, however, to a proportionate tax, to defray the 
expences of the armament which their emigration had occaſioned. By an additional de- 
cree, they were deprived of the rights of active citizens for two years after their return 
to France; and ſuch of them as ſhould not return within a manth, were deprived of 
thoſe privileges for ten years. 


The ſucceeding day the king announced the appointment of three more of the popu- 
lar party to the miniſtry, viz. M. Garnier, miniſter of juſtiee, in the room of M. Du- 
port du Tertre; M. Roland, miniſter of the interior, inſtead of M. Cahier de Gerville; 
and M. Claviere, miniſter of finanee, in the room of M. Tarbe. The new miniſters . 

were 
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were all members of che Jacobin club, which, at this period, ſeems to have poſſeſſed the 
entire confidence of the nation. The vigarous meaſures purſued by the Aſſembly, had 
alſo the happieſt effecta both upon public credit and upon the minds of the emigrants, 


upwards of four hundred having paſſed through Liſle on their return in one day. 


The French miniſter at Vienna having demanded a farther explanation of the deſigns 
-of the Imperial court, and a requeſt of the new king of Hungary to recognize the French 
conſtitution, he received the . anſwer, dated the eighteenth of arch. 


% That the king of Hungary having fully adopted the political ſyſtem of the late 
41 emperor; he would explain himſelf with a frankneſs that became a great power. The 
«© king of France complains of the aſſembling troops in Germany. No aſſembling of 
« troops there is known, that ought to be conſidered as an indication of hoſtility, 
Poops are aſſembled in much greater numbers in France. The king of Hungary, and 
s the princes of Germany, may perhaps think it proper to afſemble ſtill greater numbers, 
-«« to maintain the internal peace of their ſeveral ſtates, diſturbed by the example of the 
troubles in France, and the criminal machinations of the Jacobin party; but theſe | 
i princes will never conſent to tie up their own hands in that reſpect, which no power 
i has a right to require of them. With reſpe& to the engagements and concerts be- 
-< tween the court of Vienna and the moſt teſpectable powers in Europe, this court will 
i continue to maintain them, till the French nation, adopting a milder courſe, ſhall re- 
« pel the inſinuations of a ſanguinary faction, that excites tumults and acts of violence 
4 againſt the liberty of the kings, and the faith of the treaties ; but ſhould the deſign 
4 and artifices of that faction prevail, the king of Hungary flatters himſelf, that the 
41 found and principal part of the nation will conſider, as a conſolating proſpect of ſupport, 
4 the exiſtence of a concert, the views of which are worthy of its confidence, and the 
4 moſt important criſis that ever has affected the common intereſts of W 


Notwithſtanding the indignation which ſuch an addreſs muſt necelſacity have pro- 
duced, M. Dumourier entreated the Aﬀembly to wait in tranquillity for the categorical 
- -anfwer of the court of Vienna, which he expected in the courſe of a few days: and this 

recommendation of the miniſter was unanimouſly aſſented to. From the king of Sar- 
dinia a more moderate and favourable anſwer was received. He aſſured the miniſter, in 
general terms, that his troops were actually below the peace eſtabliſhment, and that he 
| permitted no hoſtile aſſemblages of the emigrants within his dominions. 


The diſpatch of M. Dumourier to the king of Hungary was accompanied by the fol- 
Jowing letter in the king's own hand-yriting : - | 


SIR, MY BROTHER AND Wurm, 


« The- tranquillity of Europe depends on the anſwer which your italy ſhall 


© make to * conduct which is due from me to the — intereſts of the French 
«© nation 
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„ nation--ta its glory, and to the ſafety of the unfortunate victims. of that war 
„with which a powerful combination threatens France. Your majeſty cannot doubt 
« that I freely and voluntarily accepted the conſtitution ;—I have ſworn to main- 
«tain it—my repoſe. and my honour are inſeparably connected with it—my fate is 
linked with that of the nation, whoſe hereditary repreſentative I am, and which, 
« in ſpite of the calumnies thrown out againſt it, merits, and ſhall always poſſeſs, the 
« eſtcem of all nations. The French have ſworn to live free, or to die —I am pledged 
« by the ſame oath. 


« The Sieur de Maulde, whom I ſend as ambaſſador extraordinary to your majeſty. 
« will explain to you the means to avert thoſe calamities of war which threaten Eu- 
« rope, With theſe ſentiments I remain, &c. &c. | | 

1 (Signed) « Lovis.“ 


The Imperial miniſter in his anſwer ſtates—* That the concert was no longer per- 
« ſonal to the king of Hungary; that he could not withdraw himſelf but with other 
& courts; and that this concert would continue till what remained to be ſettled with 
« France was brought to a concluſion.” —He ſpecifies three points: 


« 1. That ſatisfaction ſhould be given to the princes poſſeſſioned in Alſace. 
« 2, That ſatisfaction ſhould be given to the pope for the county of Avignon. 


4 2, That the neighbouring powers ſhall have no reaſon for the apprehenſions which 
* ariſe from the preſent weakneſs of the internal government of France; that the 
<< note, dated the eighteenth of March, contains the anſwer to the demands; and that 
« the diſpoſition expreſſed in that note could be the leſs altered, fince it contained alſo 
« the opinion of the king of Pruſſia upon the affairs of France; an opinion agreeing, 
© in all reſpects, with that of the king of Hungary.” 


On 1 the twentieth of April, his majeſty came to the Aſſembly, the members 
of which roſe and were uncovered as he entered, and took their ſeats when he had.reach- 
ed his place. The king then ſpoke as follows: 


Gentlemen, I have come among you for an object of the higheſt importance in .the 
< preſent circumſtances. My miniſter for foreign affairs will read to you the report 
* which he made to me in þ on our ſituation with regard to Germany.” 


M. Dumourier then went up, and, ſtanding by the king's fade, read the report, which 
the king had notified to vhs. „ as follows: ; 


468 1 Sire, 
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« Sire, When you took an oath of fidelity to the conſtitution, you became the object 
« of the hatred of the enemies of liberty. No natural tie could ftop—no motive of 
« alliance, of neighbourhood, of propriety could prevent their enmity. Your ancient 
« allies eraſed your name out of the liſt of deſpots, and from that moment they forgot 
« your majeſty's fidelity. The emigrants, rebels to the laws of their country, are gone 
beyond the frontiers to prepare a guilty aggreſſion againſt France. They wiſh to car- 
« ry into its boſom fire and ſword. Their rage would have been impotent, if the fo. 
« reign princes had not ſeconded and encouraged their criminal manceuvres. The houſe 
of Auſtria has done every thing to encourage their audacity. The houſe of Auſtria, 
„who, fince the treaty of 1756, has found us good and faithful allies! This treaty, 
% Sire, ſubjected us to the ambitious views of this houſe, She engaged us in all her 
« wars, to which ſhe called us as her allies. We heve been prodigal of our blood in 
*« the cruel tragedies of deſpotiſm. The inſtant that the houſe of Auſtria ſaw ſhe 
could no longer govern us for her purpoſes, ſhe became our enemy. 


« Tt was Auſtria that had ſtirred up againſt France the reſtleſs Northern potentate, 
% whoſe tyrannical phrenzy had at laſt made him fall under the ſword of an aſſaſſin.— 
« It was Auſtria, who in circumſtances of which Europe ſhall judge, adviſed one party of 
_ « Frenchmen to take up arms againſt the other. The note of the court of Vienna, of 
«© the eighteenth of February was, in truth, a declaration of war; M. Kaunitz there 
% avows the league of the powers againſt France. The death of Leopold ought to 
<« have made ſome change in this ambitious ſyſtem, but we have ſeen the contrary. The 
note of the eighteenth of March is the ultimatum of the court of Vienna. This note 
«-is more provoking ſtill than the former. The king of Hungary wiſhes that we ſhould 
<« ſubmit our conſtitution to his reviſion ; and he does not diſſemble the project of arm- 
ing Frenchmen againſt Frenchmen; 


„ Sire, continues the miniſter “ in charging me with the adminiſtration of fo- 
*<. reign affairs, you have impoſed on me the taſk of telling you the truth: I proceed to tell 
« you the truth. It refults from this meaſure that the treaty-of 1756 is broken in 
fact, on the fide of Auſtria, That che maintenance of a league of the powers, is an 
„ act of hoſtility againſt France; and, that you ought this inſtant to order M. Noailles, 

« your ambaſſador, to quit the court of Vienna, without taking leave.— Sire, the Auſ- 

* trian troops are on the march the camps are marked out — fortreſſes are building. The 
„nation, by its oath, on the fourteenth of July, has declared, that any man who ſhall 
« accede to an unconſtitutional negociation is a traitor, The delay granted to Auſtria 
« js expired—your honour is attacked—the nation is infulted ; therefore there remains 
for you no other part to take, but to make to the National Aſembly the formal pro- 
«« poſition of war againſt the king of Dobemia and Hungary.” 


The miniſter kako read this minute the king reſumed his 8 


« You 
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« You have heard, Meflieurs, the deliberation and the deciſion of my council. 

« adopt their determination. It is conformable to the wiſh, many times expreſſed, of y 

« the National Aſſembly, and to that which has been addreſſed to me by many diſtricts | 

% of France. It appears to me to be the wiſh of all the French people. Frenchmen 5 
. « prefer war to a ruinous anxiety, and to an humiliating ſtate, which compromiſes our 

« conſtitution, and our dignity. I have done every thing to avert war—but I judge it 

« indiſpenſable ; I come, therefore, in the terms of our conſtitution, to propoſe to you for- 

4% mally to declare war againſt the king of Bohemia and Hungary. The preſident anſwer- 

ed—** Sire, The Aſſembly will proceed to deliberate on the great propoſition which your 

« majeſty has made to them. They will addreſs to you, by a meſſage, the reſult of 

« their deliberation.” —The king then retired with his miniſters, 
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In the afternoon of the ſame day, the Aſſembly reſumed the ſubject; and hav- 
ing come to a reſolution, © That war be declared againſt the king of Bohemia and Hun- 
« pary;” at eleven o'clock at night, a deputation of twenty-four members waited upon 
the king, with the following meſſage : 
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« Sire, The National Aſſembly have thought it their duty to come to a ſpeedy deter- 
© mination on the propoſition you made to them, for declaring war againſt the king of 
Bohemia and Hungary. They charge us to preſent their decree for your majeſty's ſanc- 
« tion. It is conformable to the wiſh that you have expreſſed to them. It is the re- 
« ſult of the lively and conſtant ſolicitude of the elected repreſentatives, and the heredi- 
« tary W- nn of the nation, for maintaining its dignity, i its liberty, and its conſti- 
< tution.”” 


— — r 


The king returned the following anſwer :—* I ſhall take the decree of the Aſſembly 
into deep conſideration, It involves the moſt important intereſts of the nation.” 


Next day the miniſter of juſtice informed the Aſſembly that the king bad ſanctioned 
the decree; when the following 2 of war againſt the king of Bohemia and 
Hungary was decreed: : 


The National Aſſembly, deliberating on the formal propofition of the king, conſi- 
« dering that the court of Vienna, in contempt of treaties, has continued to grant an 
open protection to the French rebels; that it has excited and formed a concert with 
* ſeyeral powers of Europe, againſt the independence and ſecurity of the French nation: 


That Francis the Firſt, king of Bohemia and Hungary, has refuſed to renounce 
& this concert: 


6 That, notwithſtanding the propoſition made to reduce, on both fides, to a peace 
*+ eſtabliſhment, the troops on the frontiers, he has continued and increaſed the hoſtile 
% Preparations. 


4G 2 « That 
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« That he has formally infringed the ſovereignty of the French nation, by declaring 
« that he would ſupport the pretenſions of the German princes, poſſeſſionaries in F rance, | 
% to whom the French nation have continued to hold out indemnifications: 


„% That he has attempted to divide the French citizens, and to arm them againſt one 
« another, by holding out ſupport to the malecontents in the concert of the powers: 
« Conſidering, in fine, that the refuſal of an anſwer to the laſt diſpatches of the king of 
« the French, leaves no longer any hope to obtain, by the means of an amicable nego- 
« ciation, the redreſs of thoſe different grievances, and amounts to a declaration of war, 
« decrees that there exiſts a caſe of urgency. 


% The National Aſſembly declares; That the French nation, faithful to the principles 
&« conſecrated by the conſtitution, not to undertake any war with the view of making 
« conqueſts, and never to employ its force againſt the liberty of any people, only take 
« up arms in defence of their liberty and their independence: That the war into which they 
« are compelled to enter, is not a war of nation againſt nation, but the juſt defence of a 
« free people, againſt the unjuſt oppreſſion of a monarch : That the French will never 
*« confound their brothers with their enemies; that they will neglect nothing to ſoften 
« the rigours of war; to preſerve their property, and prevent it from ſuſtaining any 
&. injury; and to bring down upon the heads of thoſe alone who league againſt liberty, 
« all the evils inſeparable from war, | | 


"That it adopts all thoſe foreigners who,a bjuring the cauſe of its enemies, ſhall 
« join its ſtandard, and conſecrate their efforts to the defence of freedom; that it will 
% even fayour, by all the means in its power, their eſtabliſhment in France. 


4 Deliberating on the formal propoſitions of the king, and after having decreed the 
% caſe of urgency, decrees war againſt the king of Hungary and Bohemia.“ 


In conſequence of the decree, war was immediately declared, with the uſual formali- 
ties, in every city throughout France, and was anſwered by the following proclamation 
of the government at Bruſſels. 


* L1EUTENANT- GovgRnoRs AND CarTains-GENERAL or THE Low 
© CoUNTRIES, &c. &c. 

% A faction, by which the kingdom of France has, for four years, been torn aſunder, 
« has juſt prevailed on his Moſt Chriſtian Majeſty to ſanRion a declaration of war 
„ againſt his Apoſtolical majeſty, our honoured lord and nephew. The firſt acts of hoſ- 
« tility ſeem to be directed againſt theſe provinces; and the enemies of all order and 
«.power, who are meditating an aggreſſion ſo unjuſt, found their hopes of ſucceſs on 

the ſpirit of party which was unfortunately diſſeminated during the late txoubles. 
| «6 We 


— 
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« We will carefully attend to the defence of thoſe provinces, with the government of 
« which we are entruſted, relying with confidence on the protection of the Lord of. 


« Hoſts, who is pleaſed to manifeſt the effects of his omnipotence in favour ot thoſe who.. 
« are inſpired with a ſacred reſpect for the laws, and for all powers by him ordained on 
« the earth for the government of human ſocieties. 


« We flatter ourſelves that every claſs of citizens will be animated with one ſpirit, and. 
« that they will vigilantly. attend to the maintenance of internal tranquillity, and the. 
« preſervation of property, while we order to the frontiers part of his majeſty's troops, 
« full of glory, and crowned by victory under the two laſt reigns; until the league, 
« formed between ſeveral great powers, ſhall oppoſe a mound to the torrent of finifter” 
* projets which menace the overthrow of Europe. 


«We owe it to the faithful ſubjects of his majeſty, to inform them of the meaſures: 
« which we have adopted, during a whole year, in hopes of remaining at peace with 
« France; and to warn them of the innumerable calamities which our enemies are ea- 
« ger to ſpread and perpetuate, under the ſpecious veil of a chimerical liberty, offered to. 
« a credulous multitude by an impious ſect of innovators, ſoi- diſant philoſophers, as the. 
« ;nfallible reſult of their mad projects. Their's is not to war with the princes of the. 
« earth, but againſt the religion of our anceſtors, againſt ſocial order, againſt proſperity, 
„ and againſt all the comforts which naturally flow from it. They have already, by 
« the adoption of their abſurd ſyſtems, plunged their country into all the horrors of. 
« anarchy. Jealous of the proſperity of thoſe nations who ſtill enjoy the fruits of ſo. 
« cial order, they have formed, for their on protection, the barbarous project of in- 
« ſpiring them with a ſimilar delirium of propagating their errors, and with them all the 
« calamities: with which the kingdom of France is at this time afflicted. 


They have been during a whole year meditating and inventing pretexts for the ag- 
« preſſion on which they had reſol ved. Having driven away from the boſom of France, 
« by dint of perſecutions, all thoſe citizens who were attached to the eſtabliſhed religion. 
« and to the prerogative, hitherto held ſacred by the fundamental laws of the kingdom, 
« they have attempted to prevent them from enjoying, in any part of the world; the 
« ſweets of hoſpitality, which men reciprocally owe to each other. We have been ex- 
* tremely careful not to afford the ſlighteſt grounds of complaint, reſolved not to meddle, 
* inthe leaſt degree, with the political government of any neighbouring ſtates. We have. 
* taken care to prevent any thing that ſhould be attempted, or even written, in thoſe 
« provinces, againſt the conſtitution juſt eſtabliſhed in France; and, as a reward for our 
* ſtrict attention to the laws of good neighbourhood, a horde of factious vagabonds has 
«been affembled on our frontiers, reſolved on the execution of the moſt infernal plots. The 
te moſt infamous writings againſt religion, and againſt the conſtitutional authority of the, 
« ſovereign, have been diſperſed in theſe proyinces : theſe writings were ſubſtantially 
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the ſame as the fpceches delivered in the midſt of authoriſed ſocieties, in which the moſt 


« atrocious crimes have been recommended as virtues, with a view to flatter the crimi- 
nal propenſties of a ſet of men, in hopes of reconciling them to a ſyſtem, which in 
« hiſtory will be the diſgrace of the preſent generation. | 


« All our remonſtrances on this ſubject have been made in vain; and whilſt we paid 
« the greateſt attention to complaints relative to armaments which had no exiſtence, and 
«« to'pretended inſults offered to Frenchmen, all kinds of exceſſes have been multiplied 
a apainſt the ſubjects of his majeſty, and committed on his territories, and we have never 


obtained, on ſo many ſubjeQs of complaint, any thing more than promiſes of ſatisfac- 


« tion, which have in no inſtance been performed; and when we have, on our part, ex- 
s erciſed that vigilance, which was become neceſſary on the conduct of emiſſaries, who, 
* it was boaſted openly, were ſent into theſe provinces on purpoſe to excite inſurrections 
and create anarchy, we have been inſulted for having taken thoſe precautions, which 
avere conſtrued into attempts againſt the ſaſety and the liberty of the French travellers. 
« On the other hand, we were applauded for having given orders to prevent the aſſem- 
« bling of the unfortunate French gentlemen who had emigrated from the kingdom, and 
« to oblige them to conform moſt ſtrictly to the laws of ſimple hoſpitality, in order to 


* preclude the poſſibility of their arming, and forming themſelves into a military corps. 


40 Theſe meaſures, which France ſeems now to have forgotten, were quoted to the 
« princes of the empire as an example proper for them to imitate in their reſpective ſtates, 


. * and with which the deſpotic agents of the French government would be ſatisfied. 


"8 We ſhall avoid taking notice of all the calamities with which France is aflicted— 
44 we ſhould leave to time the diſcloſure of the machinations perpetually recommended 
« by a ſet of inſidious writers in their dangerous publications, were it not evident that, 


4 at the moment of the intended aggreſſion againſt theſe provinces, a reſolution is taken 
. * to ſpread the poiſon of a ſeductive illuſion on the pretended advantages of the French 


4 conſtitution, with a view to make thoſe partakers of it who may be deluded by this 


4 © means; but it is neceſſary that the people who are confided to our government be re- 
minded and informed, that the kingdom of France groans at this time, in the name of 


« liberty, under the moſt hateful ſlavery, of every ſpecies of vice, of the moſt unbridled 
« paſſions, and of a ſpecies of anarchy which is without example; that rights and pro- 
4 perty are abolifhed; that the holy religion which we profeſs is there trodden under 


27 foot; - that altars are profaned and polluted; that their true miniſters are depri ved of 


« their juſt rights, ill treated, perſecuted even in their retreats among foreign nations, and 
replaced by intruders, who have no miſſion from the hierarchy of the church; that 


4 the paſtors of the people have even been deprived of the diſtinctive veſtments by which 


«« they were known to their flocks ; that, in a monſtrous code, rights have been extolled 


«© which man cannot enjoy in ſociety, and which he tacitly renounces, by being born 


_ in 
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« jn civilized aſſociations; that, purſuant to thoſe chimerical rights, attempts have been 
* made to aboliſh, overturn, and confound thoſe real rights whieh have been tranſmitted 
under the protection of the fundamental laws of the kingdom, from generation to ge- 
„ neration, to thoſe venerable claſſes to which the French nation had, in every reſpect, 
« the higheſt obligations; that real property has given way to the name, by ſeizing the 
« eſtates of thoſe who had been folemnly inveſted with them by time, by the laws, and 
« by an uninterrupted poſſeſſion, an hundred times renewed and confirmed by the true 
« repreſentatives of the nation; and all this under the deceitful colour of an equality of 
« chimerical rights, not exiſting in fact, and annihilated, if it could for a moment exiſt, 
by that variety of character, impreſſed on all mankind at their birth, by which they 
« ſhare, in very unequal proportions, moral faculties, the very diſproportion of which 
* has always determined, and will ever determine, the aſcendancy of genius, ſtrength, 
* patience, induſtry, and economy, over the oppoſite qualities, together with all the ad- 
e yantages which may lawfully ariſe from them, and which may be transferred like 


every other ſpecies of N 


« Finally, it is neceſſary that the faithful ſubjects of his majeſty be informed, that, 
« whilſt pains are taken to extol the pretended glory and proſperity of the kingdom of 
France, lately the moſt flouriſhing in Europe, there is now no commerce, no circula- 
* tion of ſpecie or goods, no public force, no juſtice, no police; and that the philoſophi- 
* cal perſecutors of all thoſe who are not of their ſect, know no bounds to their ex- 
i cefles, which they excite their people to commit, except a ſatiety of crimes. 


66 Who, after this, could be ſo blind or ſtupid as to place the leaſt 88 in the 
„ promiſes, and in the inſidious aſſurances made by theſe tyrants, to thoſe nations whom 
« they wiſh to ſubdue, that they will reſpect their property, their religion, their rights, 
„their privileges, and their conſtitution ?—tyrants, who, fince they have uſurped the 
« public power and force in France, have trodden under foot, with an effrontery and au- 
« dacity hitherto unheard-of, the moſt ſolemn public treaties, all rights, human and- 
« divine, and every thing which is held moſt ſacred over all the world; who, the mo- 
ment they ſhould become maſters of one province, would ſeize, as they have in their 
« own country, the eſtates of the clergy and the nobility, and the property of the 


«© citizens. 


Once more, having never had any inclination to meddle with the internal govern- 
ment of any neighbouring ſtate, we ſhould not have entered on theſe affliting details, 
« relative to objects which are foreign to the government with which we are entruſted, 
« were it not that French writings and French emiſſaries, and even the recent acts of 
e the new legiſlature of France, have a tendency to render univerſal a ſyſtem of innova- 
„tion, whether good or bad for the French nation, certainly and decidedly ruinous to 


* the _ under government; becauſe it is ſubverſive of all that political organiza- 
6 tion 


* 
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% tion delineated by a conſtitution, which they love, which the ſovereign has engaged to 
„maintain, and on which the happineſs of Belgium has for ages been founded. 


elt was our duty to warn the people of the imminent dangers with which they are 

„ threatened. We have laid before them truths which all well-meaning perſons will ac- 

„knowledge to be ſtriking; and they will, of courſe, uſe their utmoſt endeavours to 

„maintain peace and public tranquillity within theſe proyinces; and we ſhall conſider 

„ thoſe as enemies to the ſtate, and treat them as ſuch, who ſhall attempt to diſturb them. 
(Signed) «© MARIE ALBERT. 


| (Counterſigned) BARON ne FELIZ.“ 


On the twenty-cighth of April three bodies of French troops entered the Auſtrian 

Netherlands in different parts. Ten ſquadrons of cavalry, under the command of M. 

It Theobald Dillon, was directed to march from Liſle to Tournay. Another of ten thou. 
land men, under lieutenant-general Biron, was to preſent itſelf before Mons, in order to 
prove the diſpoſitions of the Auſtrian ſoldiers, and ſtill more of the inhabitants of the 

n country, from whom conſiderable aid was expected; and a third detachment, of twelve 
E hundred men, under the command of M. Carl, was to proceed to Furnes. Valen- 
ciennes was the general rendez vous ſor the troops which marſhal Rochambeau was to 


draw from the garriſons, to ſupport thoſe under M. Biron. 


| At Tournay M. Dillon found a ſtrong body, under general count d' Happencourt, ready 
x to receive him, and ſtrongly poſted. The national troops, not yet accuſtomed to ſuſtain 
* ö « ' the fire of regular ſoldiers, were thrown into diſorder almoſt on the firſt attack. The 
5 general made every exertion to reduce them to their duty, and was obſerved in the front 
of the line, exhorting them to keep their ranks. Unfortunately, in the midſt of the 
confuſion, ſome perſon, actuated either by cowardice or treachery, exclaimed—* Sauve 
% gui peut“ and the voice appearing to proceed immediately from the ſpot where M. 
| Dillon ſtood, a general cry of—** Treaſon, treaſon ! we are betrayed !” ſpread from 
/ rank to rank; the panic became univerſal, and the whole patty fled before the purſuers 
| in the utmoſt diſorder, even to the gates of Liſle. M. Dillon, was murdered almoſt as 
Toon as he entered the city. A near relation of this unfortunate * an eye · witneſs 


of the tranſaction, gives the following account : 


| * io « At a place near the town I met four dragoons, who, as ſoon as they ſaw me, made 
EAT N * ſigns by their ſabres for me to return, crying that all was loſt: that the army had been 
. 4 betrayed, and cut in pieces. I begged them not to ſpread the alarm in the town, but 

4. firſt to acquaint general Daumont and the principal officers of it, They ſoon. left me 


Z | 21 Save — who can! 


4. behind 
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« behind, I returned into town with a man without a uniform, who related that 
« his comrade was killed by his fide : with him was an officer of the national guards, on 
« a horſe belonging to one of the artillery carriages, who alſo cried out that all was lot, 
« betrayed, and cut to pieces; but he could not give any detail of particulars, 


« T took my domeſtic with me, and returned again on foot to the gate of Fiffe. The 
« ſtreet was full of ſoldiers and national guards, who, impeded the paſſage of the cuiraſ- 
« fiers, who began to enter in crowds with great diſorder. The Swiſs of Dieſback, who 
« ovarded the gate, had erected ſome works, and ſtationed patroles on the outſide; in 
« the mean time the cayalry entered, raiſing the cry of Treaſon ] Ariſtocrate ! and d /a 


« Janterne / 


% The confuſion now became general; many, without knowing who commanded, de- 
* manded the head of Rochambeau: I then went to the ſuburbs; the infantry now pre- 
« ſented themſelves, but in ſmall numbers; the road was covered with cavaliers, all cry- 
« ing treaſon; not one wounded, not even a horſe. I aſked many officers and ſoldiers 
4% news of the general; not one could give me any account of him. An officer of the 
« cuiraſfiers ſaid, that he was ſurprized to hear me aſk news of a general who had led 
them to butchery. The deputy marſhal general (M. De V—) aid, that M. Dillon 
had given him orders to charge the cavalry : as ſoon as he perceived the enemy, he 
„found them retiring, and in general confuſion. The ſoldiers informed me it would be 
«* imprudent to advance farther; that the Auſtrian huſſars preſſed them cloſely : I ſtop- 
« ped ſome time, and advanced again. I had not yet heard the report of a fuſſee, nor ſeen 
* a huſſar, nor any perſon that had ſeen one. The road was now crowded with carts of 
« baggage and peaſantry, who fled with their moveables into the town. I again return- 
«ed: the confuſion was now very great; the cry of /anterne / of Rochambeaa ! of 
* traitor ! atiftocrate ! and noiſes from every ſide. The infantry now began to enter, 
* and brought in three or four Auſtrians, one in a grey uniform, ſtriped with green, and 
* the others in round frocks. An hundred yards from the gate, they hung an officer of 
engineers, M. Berthois, ſuſpended by the feet with cords, I ſaw more than twenty 
e ſhots through his body; and a horſe-grenadier, as I was told, gave him a cut on the 
head with his ſabre, and fired a piſtol at his'breaſt, Then the national guards and in- 
« fantry took poſſeſſion of him. I ſaw one of the Auſtrian priſoners killed, and two or 
* three who were diſpatched trampled under feet, and their bodies run through. 


« I heard the ridicule and the barbarous ſhouts of the ſoldiers, and ſaw them amuſe 
«themſelves in ſtriking the dead bodies with their hands. They were crowded in a 
* wheel-barrow, with the officer of engineers] ſhudder at the thought. The munici- 
pal officers arrived with a cart, in which they placed the dead bodies, and continued 
to abuſe them. It was two o'clock, and I had not been able to hear the leaſt news of 
** the general, or the action. Not a wounded man had yet appeared; and, among all 
| 4 H : 6 the 


. 
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« ſoldiers, not .one ſeemed to have bcen in a battle, except a foot ſoldier, who had re- 
* ceived ſome ſhot through his hat. - 


« ] remained in the ſtreet to obſerve the diſpoſitions of the people. About four 
&« o'clock I went towards Fiffe gate: in the entrance of the ſtreet the agitation was 
great, and the howling terrible. At laſt I heard the cry of He's coming, he's com- 
ing! To the lanterne!” I aſked, with a trembling voice, © Who?” « Dilloh,”—they 
« anſwered—*< the traitor, the ariſtocrate ; we are going to tear him to pieces; he, and 
„all that belong to him. Rochambeau muſt alſo periſh, and all the nobility in the 
«army. Dillon is coming in a cabriole; his thigh is already broken, let us go and finiſh 
* him.” The cabriole ſoon appeared; the general was in it, without a hat, with a calm 
„and firm look; he was eſcorted by four horſe guards; he had hardly paſſed through 
-« the gate, when more than a hundred bayonets were thurſt into the cabriole, amidſt the 
4 moſt horrible ſhouts. 'The [horſe guards made uſe of their ſabres, it is true, but 1 
cannot ſay whether it was to defend themſelves, or to protect the general. The man 
« who drove the cabriole diſappeared, the horſe plunged, and no bayonets had yet been 
fatal; when a ſhot was fired into the carriage, and | think this kiled M. Dillon, for J 
% never ſaw him move afterwards. :He was taken from the carriage, and thrown into the 
e ſtreet, when they trampled upon his body, and ran a ATI ** through it. I 


neither heard * him complaints or * 


« Between ſeven and eight o'clock bebo the market-place, where a great fire was 
lighted, into which his body was thrown, French ſoldiers danced round the burning 
« body of their general: this barbarous ſcene. was intermixed with the moſt ſavage 
„ howlings. Parties of Swiſs were paſſing and repaſſing in good order during this atro- 
&* cious ſcene, with the greateſt indignation painted in their countenances. The ſiſter 
* of the general was alſo threatened ; ſhe changed her abode four times, being warned of 
her danger; nobody dared to ſhelter her in their houſes; however the night was paſſed 
* in tranquillity.” The news of theſe atracities were received in the capital with a uni- 
verſal ſenſation of horror; nor was the army under M. la Fayette leſs earneſt i in ex- 
preſſing its abhocrenee, and in demanding juſtice on the murderers. 


* 


The only one of the three parties which ſueceeded, was that under M. Carl, and 
which conſiſted of only fourteen hundred infantry and two hundred and forty cavalry. 
This ſmall party preſented themſelves, on the twenty-ninth of April, before Furnes, and 
he commander defired a conference with the magiſtrates ; in the courſe of which he in- 
formed them, that the French were not come to-make war on the Flemings, but to treat 
them as friends and brothers. The magiſtrates offered to deliver up the keys of the gates, 
but this was declined, The failure of the general plan obliged M. Carl to retreat to 
Ghywilde, and ſoon after to Dunkirk; with noother fruit from his expedition. 


I. . 
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It was concerted in the French cabinet, that all the troops ſhould be in motion abou 
the ſame time, and form, if poſſible, a general rendezvous in the centre of the Auſtrian 
Netherlands. Agreeably to this plan, M. la Fayette was to be at Givet by the thirtieth 
of the month; the orders only reached him on the twenty-fourth, and though he was in 
moſt reſpeQs very ill appointed, he, by great exertions, provided ſeventy-eight pieces of 
cannon by the twenty- ſixth, and on the ſame day diſpatched a large body, with the con- 
voy of artillery, under the command of M. Narbonne, late miniſter of war, to penetrate 
by forced marches to Givet. The reſt of the troops arrived without loſs on the appoint- 
ed day. On the firſt of May, major. general Gouvion took poſt at Bouvines, half way 
to Namur, and every thing appeared to conſpire to crown this expedition with ſuc- 
ceſs. The failure of M. M. Biron and Dillon, however rendered it utterly fruitleſs, . 
though M. la Fayette continued to retain his poſt, and even flowly to advance upon 
the enemy. 


So ill concerted had the meaſures of the French miniſtry been, that M. Rochambeau 
complained, that the plan of M. Biron's expedition was publiſhed in all the journals be- 
fore he knew it officially; and he ſays, in his letter, to the king, that © The miniſters, 
and particularly the miniſter of war, wiſhed to play the whole game, and made him 
4 only a piece to be moved about at will.” On this account, and becauſe he diſapproved 
of offenſive war, he deſired permiſſion to reſign ; and, after ſome delay, marſhal Luck- 
ner was appointed to the command of the northern army in his ſtead; | 


Notwithſtanding the repulſe of the French northern. army, on their attempt to pene- - 
trate the Auſtrian frontier, it was fome time before the enemy was in a condition to re- 
taliate. On the ſeventeenth of May, a body of Auſtrians, to the amount of three 
thouſand, attacked Bavai, and took the garriſon, amounting to eighty men, priſoners: © 
but intelligence was no ſooner brought of the attack, than M. Noailles, with a vanguard 
of cavalry, was ſent to the relief of the town. Marſhal Luckner in perſon accompa- 
nied this advanced guard; and marſhal Rochambeau followed to ſupport him with a body 
of infantry. The expedition of the Auſtrians was, however, only a predatory excur- 
ſion, and they had retreated two hours before the arrival of M. Luckner, and took with - 
them a quantity of forage, which, in effect, appeared to be their principal object. 


On the twenty-third, M. Gouvion was attacked at Hamphine, near Florennes, by a 
force ſuperior to his own, which amounted to only four thouſand men. The Auſtrian + 
adyanced guard were twice repulſed ; but M. Gouvion obſerving the great ſuperiority of 
the enemy, gave orders todiſpatch his camp equipage to Philipville ; and this was effecł. 
ed with the Joſs of only twenty tents, which he had not the means of tranſporting. 
Afterthis precaution, M. Gouvion effected a retreat with the utmoſt regularity. The 


French ; 
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French in this action had twenty-four killed and ſixty- three wounded, and loſt three 
piers of cannon, 


On theeleventh of June, the Auſtrians attacked the advanced guard of M. la Fayette, 
at Griſelle, near Maubeuge ; but M. Gouvion, who commanded, aware of their deſign, 
-diſpatched his camp equipage to Maubeuge, and began a retreating fight, in which his 
infantry was conſtantly covered by the hedges, and the enemy's columns ſuffered conſi- 
derably from his cannon. A violent hurricane prevented the main body from hearing 
the ſignals; but as ſoon as the news arrived at the camp, a conſiderable reinfotcement 
was conducted by M. Narbonne on the flank of the enemy; while M. la Fayette him- 
Telf advanced with the main army. The Auſtrians abandoned the field, and a part of 
their killed and wounded, . to the French, who purſued them more than a league beyond 
the ground of their advanced guard, which again took poſſeſſion of its former poſt, 


In the courſe of the action the lientenant colonels of the regiment of Cote d'Or were 
killed; and M. Gouvion, enraged that an ammunition cheſt did not come up in time, 
went to expedite it, with a huſſar, towards a houſe hot in ſight of the enemy, and there 
tby a moſt fatal accident was killed by a rolling ſhot. 


The concerns of the war, and the conteſts of party, occupied the National Aſſembly 
ſo completely, that little was effected in the buſineſs of legiſlation from the commence- 
ment of the year. The decree which ordered the burning of the parchments, writings, 
and pictures, relative to the pedigrees of the nobility, was a farther inſtance of that tri- 
Ming ſpirit, ſo utterly diſgraceful to the legiſlature of a great nation, which they already 
had frequently evinced. A decree paſſed about the ſame period, for educating, at the ex- 
pence of the nation, thoſe children who had been ſent from Saint Domingo to France, 
but whoſe parents or relations had been diſabled by the troubles from remitting money 
for their ſupport, was truly laudable. Some laws were alſo made reſpecting the cri ne of 
deſertion, which, unleſs we conſider them as adapted entirely to the exigencies of the 
time, muſt be accounted too ſevere for even the military code of a free country. The de- 
.cree, however, for the ſuppreſſion of privateering, was calculated in every view to reflect 
honour on a civilized nation. War is a ſtate ſo naturally pregnant with evil, as to in- 
-duce the benevolent mind to wiſh for every mitigation of its calamities ; and the plun- 
der of individuals is a ſhameful practice, calculated entirely to * the morals of 


a people. 


On the reſignation of M. de Grave, which ſoon followed the unfortunate affair of 
M. Dillon, M. Servan, another violent Jacobin, was added to the miniſtry, which in the 
beginning of May was entirely compoſed of that party, who were indefatigable in ex- 
citing the ſuſpicious and turbulent ſpirit of the factious metropolis. The exiſtence of 


«what * termed an Auſtrian committee, or a combination of courtiers to betray the 
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public to the houſe of Auſtria, was openly aſſerted ; and as the ex-miniſters, M. M. Mont- 
morin and Bertrand were charged with being at the head of this combination, they deter- 
mined on the proſecution of their calumniators. An unfortunate ſtep, which was taken 
by M. la Riviere, a judge of the peace, in citing M. M. Chabot, Bazire, and Merlin, 
three deputies of the Aſſembly, and among the moſt clamorous of the detractors of M. 
Montmorin, to appear before him, rather injured the cauſe it was meant to ſerve. - A 
decree of accuſation was paſſed againſt M. la Riviere, and M. M. Genſonne and Briſſot 
undertook to prove the exiſtence of an Auſtrian committee. 


A report was induſtriouſly circulated, that, on the twenty-third of May, the king in- 
tended ſecretly to abſcond from Paris; and to ſtrengthen the fiction, M. Petion, the 
mayor, wrote to the commandant - general of the national guard, communicating his ſuſ- 
picions, and entreating him to employ every meaſure of obſervation and prudence. The 
letter of M. Petion produced an immediate reply from the king, directed to the munici- 
pality of Paris. His majeſty treats the report as a new and horrible calumny, intended 
only to excite the people to inſurrection, and to force him to quit the capital He now 
ever aſſures them, that the efforts of theſe traitors ſhall be in vain.—* While France,” 
—ſays he—** has enemies to encounter at home.and abroad, it is in the capital my poſt 
« js to be eſtabliſhed. -I commit myſelf”——he adds without reſerve to the citizens 
« of Paris and the national guard—furrounded by them, and ſtrong in the purity of my 
« intentions, I ſhall wrap an up in n ler, fearleſs of all events, & g. 

That the king, haraſſed 78 was by the "T0 of the nctranatls ins the intrigues 
of the Jacobins, might indeed mellitate a ſecond flight, is by no means improbable ; that, 
even ſuppoſing the ſuſpicion not well founded, M. Petion might receive information to 
that effect, either from il]-intentioned or credulous perſons, is equally to be believed; 
but, in either caſe, the evidence on which the fa& reſted ſhould have been brought for- 
ward; the caſe ſhould have been elucidated by every poſſible means, ſince an accuſation, 
unſupported by proof, muſt, according to every law of evidence, be deemed a calumny. 


| Notwithſtanding the defect of evidence which we. have juſt noticed, the king's inten- 
tion to withdraw himſelf appears to. have obtained ſome degree of credit; and as the 
body guard which had been allotted to the king by the conſtitution was particularly ſuf- 
pected of inciviſm,.it was diſbanded by a decree of the Aſſembly- on the thirtieth of May, 
and the province of defending the perſon of the king was committed to the national 
on of Paris. 


The refuſal of the king to ſanction the decree wes Do the non- juring clergy, only 
ſerved to provoke a meaſure of ſtill greater ſeverity and cruelty againſt theſe unhappy 
perſons. On the twenty-ſixth of May a decree was paſſed, authoriſing the baniſhment 
of * non· juring prieſt, on a petition preſented to the * of the diſtrict by twen- 


41 ty 
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ty citizens. The eoeleſiaſtic was, in ſuch cafe, to declare to what foreign country he 
meant to retire, when he was to be furniſhed with a paſſport, and to quit the diftriQ 
within twenty-four hours. To this decree alſo the king, after ſome deliberation, 


_ his ei. 


The national guard of Paris did not babe the ſuſpicions of the des party. 
They ſtill feared, or affected to fear, the Auſtrian committee; it was therefore propoſed, 
on the ſixth of June, by the military committee—* That a camp of twenty thouſand 
: © men ſhould be formed under the walls of Paris; that, to complete this levy, every 
4 canton in the kingdom ſhould be obliged to contribute five men, one of whom was to 
i «. be a horſeman; and that they were to aſſemble at Paris before the fourteenth of July, 
« the day of the celebration of the general confederation, at which, to augment their 
«* patriotiſm, they were to affiſt.” This propoſal, which was firſt ſuggeſted by the mini- 
er of war, was received with infinite diſſatisfaction by the national guard and volun- 


teers of Paris; and, as the object did not 1 the penetration of the unt, the king re- 
fuſed to ſanction the decree. 


A propoſal about this time. was made to the National Aſſembly, by the ſection of 


Croix Rouge, that, as the neceflity was urgent for arming the whole nation, in the 
preſent critical moment, and as the ſcarcity of fire-arms, and their immenſe price, pre- 
vented many patriotic citizens from obtaining a ſupply ; the deputation requeſted the 
Aſſembly to order an m—_— fabrication of pikes throughout the kingdom. 


On the twelfth of ow the king anounced. to the Aſſembly, in the following eter 
the diſmiſſion of the Jacobin miniſtry: 


. « I pray you, Mr. Preſident, to inform the National Aﬀembly, that I have juſt "REY 

4 1 ed the ſecretaries of the war department, of the home department, and the miniſter of 
the public contributions. The two firſt are replaced by Meſſrs. Dumourier (late for 

4 foreign affairs) and Morgues; the third has as yet no ſucceſſor. The French miniſter 

at Deux Ponts is to ſucceed M. Dumounier in the foreign department. I will have 

« the conſtitution, but I will have order too, and exertion in every branch of the ad- 

1% miniſtration: all my efforts ſhall be directed towards that end. - 
(Signed) * Lovurs. 
( Counterligned ), % DURANTON.” 


"Previous to his diſmiſſion, M. Roland: had written a letter to the 6 the purport of 
which was, to preſs him to ſanction the deerees concerning the baniſhment of the refrac- 

tory clergy, and the camp. near Paris. M. Roland alſo blamed the conduct of the king's 
oe, guard; and repreſented to him, that his proclamation on its diſſolution, in which he ex- 
| | preſſed the high ſatisfaction he had derived from its ſervices, was an impolitic mm 

5 
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As a private communication to the king, the letter of M. Roland might be calculated to 
do good; but every means were now employed to render the king odious in the eyes of the 
people. Marat had even exhorted the populace to murder their ſovereign. The moſt ſe- 
ditious addreſſes were received by the Aſſembly. The inhabitants of the ſuburb of 
Saint Antoine, accompanied by immenſe crowds of the lower rank from all parts, and all 
armed with pikes, and headed by M. Santerre, a brewer, on the ninth of June, preſent- 
ed to the Aſſembly an addreſs, congratulatory on the decree for the camp; and twenty 
thouſand armed men, in direct violation of the laws, filed off through the Aſſembly. 


M. la Fayette wrote a long letter to the Aſſembly, dated from the camp at Maubeuge. = 
the ſixteenth of June, in which he draws a very formidable picture of the dangerous ſi- 
tuation in which the nation was placed by the attempts of its enemies, foreign and do- 
meſtic; he unyells the criminal deſigns of the Jacobin club, and attributes to that 
ſource of faction a conſiderable portion of the public calamities : he, at the ſame time; 
addreſſed a letter to the king, expreflive of ſimilar ſentiments. Dumourier made a poſi - 
tive demand of the king, either to ſanction the decree for the camp near Paris, or to ac- 
cept his reſignation. The king remained ſteady to his purpoſe, and the miniſter reſigned, 
and was followed by M. M. Morgues, La Coſte, &. On the eighteenth of June a 
new appointment took place: major- general Chambon was appointed to the office for 
foreign affairs, M. Lajard, miniſter of war, and M. 'Montciel, preſident of the depart- 
ment of Jura, was appointed miniſter of the interior; the department of finance was 
ſill kept vacant. M. Dumourier, in a letter to the Aſſembly, requeſted permiſſion to 
repair to the army; and concluded by wiſhing that the fate of Gouvion might ſpeedily 
demonſtrate his attachment to his country. 


On the ſame day, the eighteenth of June, the Jacobins declared their ſittings permanent 
Nothing could equal their reſentment to M. la Fayette. Some propoſed that he ſho 
be ſent to Orleans, to take his trial as a traitor ; others that a decree ſhould be paſſed. 
claring him to be the enemy of France, and that conſequently every citizen had a 1. 
to kill him; and it was finally decreed, that the National Legiſlative Aſſembly ſhout 
be declared an Aſemblee Conſtituente. While ſuch were the debates within doors at t 
hall of the Jacobins, their emiſſaries without were buſily employed in exciting the peo- 
ple to inſurrection, and it is to be lamented that their endeayours were but too ſucceſs- 
ful. On the twentieth of June, in the morning, M. Rœderer, the procureur general 
ſyndic, appeared at the bar of the National Aſſembly, and informed them that, contrary 
to the laws, there exiſted in the city and ſuburbs the moſt formidable aſſociations of arm- 
ed men; that they threatened to proceed to the Thuilleries, to preſent a petition in 
arms, both to the king and the Aſſembly. He entreated the legiſlature not to receive 
them, but to preſerve the laws and the conſtitution inviolate, 


412 While 
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While the Aſſembly was debating whether this unconſtitutional deputation ſhould bo 
received or not, an immenſe multitude, with M. M. Saint Huruge and Santerre at their 
head, preſented themſelves before the hall. They amounted, by their own report to 
eight thouſand; but in all probability they were ſti} more numerous. They conſiſted 
of all the refuſe of Paris, the greater part of them women, and carried banners expreſ- 
five of the moſt ſhocking purpoſes, one of which was a heart at the end of a pike, with 
an inſcription beneath it, * Coeur d'un Ariſtocrate a. On another, Tyrans, tremblex, 
„% og. ſoyez juſtes, et reſpettez la libertè du peuple*®,” On a third, Louis, le peuple 72 
« "Jas de fouffrir u.“ On a fourth, Tremblex, tyran, ta derniere heure eft venue s. On 
a fiſth, ** Le rappel des miniſtres, la ſanfion, ou la mort. Other banners were carried, 


arnamented with vile 3 figures, and ſuitable inſcriptions. 


\ 


From the National Aſſembly 1 8 deat. went to the palace, where there 
was a conſiderable number of troops on duty; but no orders having been given to reſiſb, 
and many groups of the multitude who formed the proceſhon being conducted by. men 

C7: dreſſed in municipal ſcarfs, the gardens and courts of the Thuilleries were crowded in an 
=. iuſtant. One body marched with more regularity than the reſt, dragging ſome pieces of 

cannon with them, and conducted by Sinterre, and. Legendre, (formerly a butcher ).— 

The multitude ſoon after ruſhed into every apartment, calling aloud, that they muſt ſee 

the king; they, had a. petition to preſent, M. Acloque, commandant of the ſecond le- 

, gion of national guards, having placed ſome grenadiers at the door of the apartments 

4 1 neareſt the king's, told. two municipal officets, that if they would prevent the mob from 

proceeding, he would inform the king of their requeſt, and that he was perſuaded his 

majeſty would receive twenty of their number, according to the law—He then went to 

the door of his majeſty's apartment, which he found ſhut—he knocked, and begged that he 

might be inſtantly admitted, ſaying, that he came to ſave the king's life—The door of 

the chamber was opened; where he faund his majeſty, the queen, the prince, the princeſs 

royal, madame Elizabeth the king's ſiſter, and the following gentlemen : the fhareſchal 

de Mounchy ; Beaulicu, miniſter of the finances ; Lajard, miniſter of war; Terrier de 

Montciel, miniſter of the home department; the caunt d'Hervilly, mareſchal de camp, 


and commander. of the horſe guards. 


M. Acloque, perceiving that they had their ſwords drawn, and ſeemed determined to 
facrifice their lives in defence of the royal family, entreated them to ſheath their ſwords, 
as.by irritating the people they would only encreaſe his majeſty's danger. In a ſhort time a 
great nojſe. was heard at the door, the rabble were breaking it open, with pikes, axes, and 


22 -The heart of an Ariſtocrate. 23 Tyrants, tremble, or be juſt, and reſpe the liberty of the people. 
- 24 Lewis, the people are weary of ſuffering, 25 Tremble, tyrant, thy laſt. hour is come, 26 The ro- 


A of the miniſters, the ſanction, or death, - 
| | the. 
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the butt ends of muſkets. The ing himſelf ordered the doors to be thrown'open ;—— 
before this was done, the chi of ſome of the muſkets and pikes had been driven through 
the door twenty or thirty of the mob burſt into the room. M. Acloque accoſted them 
with a firm voice: Citizens, reſpect your king— the law commands it; and we will all 

« periſh rather than ſuffer him to be inſulted.” One of the company at the ſame inſtant 
calling outs Vue la nation! Vive le Roi!” the intruders ſtopped ſhort. 


It was then propoſed to the king, that he ſhould ſtand. on a ſeat in the room, common- 
Jy called L'Oeil de Bœuf, to prevent his being preſſed upon, and that he might be ſeen 
by the people, who were entering, in great numbers;. to which he conſented, The 
queen, at the king's deſire, with the royal children, went into the adjacent room; but 
madame Elizabeth kept conſtantly by his fide, rejecting every entreaty that was made * 
the king himſelf and others to quit him for an inſtant. 


Four grenadiers of the national guards appearing at the door, the princeſs, who had 
betrayed no ſymptom of fear on her own account, burſt into tears at fight of them, 
and ſaid, ** Ah Meſſieurs, deſfendeꝶ le. Roi “ The grenadiers, an officer of chaſſeurs, 
a cannonier, with the gentlemen above mentioned, placing themſelves around the king 0 
and the princeſs Elizabeth, kept off the preſſure of the crowd, and protected the perſon 
of the king for above three hours. All the adjacent rooms, meanwhile, {warmed with 
a-migzed rabble of men and women, armed with pikes, ſabres, ſticks with knives fixed at 
theirends, fuſils, and piſtols; many of them calling, Ex bas le veto! Au diable le veto 
and ſome of them ſhewing ſo much fury, that thoſe around the king's perfon had great 
difficulty in keeping them off. One-fellow, mounted on a. chair, ſpoke to the king in the 
moſt audacious manner, requiring the recall of the patriot miniiters, meaning Roland, 
Claviere, and Servan; whom the king had a little before diſmiſſed ; he. alſo required, that 
the two decrees ſhould obtain his approbation.— To which his majeſty. anſwered with 
firmneſs, ** Fe ferai ce que je croirai devoir faire; mais ce n'eſt pas ni le lieu, ni le moment, 
de me faire une pareille demande . 

A red cap was preſented to the king at the end of a pike, by a man who eried, Vive & 

« nation!” The king ſaid, ** La nation n'a de meilleur ami qui moi. On which the 
other inſolently added, E bien, donnez nous en la preuve, en mettant le bonnet rouge, et en 
„ criant Vive: la nation** “ On attempting to put on the red cap, it was. found too 
ſmall tor the king s head; but a grenadier having ſtretched . it upon his knee, the king 
put it on, and wore it as long as the mob remained. 


27 Oh! Gentlemen, defend the king! 25 Down with the veto! Send the veto to the devil! 2 1 will do 
what I ought; but this is neither the place nor the time to make ſuch a requeſt. 30 The nation has no better 
friend than I am, 31 Prove it then, by putting on the red cap, and crying « Vive la Nation b. 


fd: 


©. 
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At one time, when the noiſe and confuſion was greater than uſual, a grenadier, addref. 
ſing the king, ſaid, 4 Fearnot, Sire.” The man'”—replied the monarch—« who has 
« a clear conſcience, fears nothing;” and, taking the grenadier's hand, he applied it to 
his breaſt; and ſaid, « There, friend, feel my heart, whether it beats quicker than uſual.” 


A deputation, conſiſting of twelve members of the National Aſſembly, among whom 
were Iſnard and Vergniaud, at length arrived. Iſnard, addreſſing himſelf to the people 
who filled the room, endeavoured to prevail on them to withdraw ; repeating frequently, 
that he would be anſwerable on his life that they ſhould be ſatisfied. This had little 
effect; the noiſe and exclamations of Rappellez les miniftres ! Stex le veto®* !” recom. 
menced. Vergniaud alſo ſpoke to the ſame purpoſe, and with as little ſucceſs. 


The noiſe and confuſion continued till paſt five in the evening, when Petion arrived, 
accompanied by Sergent, a municipal officer. Petion approaching the king, ſaid, * Sire, 
I was only this moment informed of the ſituation in which you are.“ That is ex- 
i traordinary,” —replied the king for L have been in this ſituation above three hours,” 

- Petion then ſtanding on a chair, adviſed the people to retire, ending his harangue with 
"hs following very curious expreſſions: . Citoyens, vous venez de faire entendre vos veux 
46 au repreſentant hereditaire, avec energie et la-dignite d'un peuple libre, qui connoit ſes 
. *© droits. Le Roi ſait maintenant les intentions du Souverain, et ens doute il y aura egard, 

4 II convient que Vous vous retirez * calme et decence, _ qu'on ne puiſſe pas calomnier 


46 os intentions . 


| "After this, the people, at the mayor's repeated requeſt, began to withdraw: hen a 
decond deputation from the National Aſſembly arri ved, one of the members of which ad- 
dreſſed the king in a reſpectful manner, aſſuring him that each member was ready to pre- 
ſent his body as a ſhield to cover his Wade 


While theſe things were paſſing in the Ocil de Bœuf, the queen entered the council 
chamber, attended by the prince and princeſs royal, madame de Lamballe, mademoiſelle 
Tourzelle, mademoiſelle de Mau, and mademoiſelle de Soucy. Her majeſty ſhewed 
much uneaſineſs on account of the ſituation in which ſhe had left the king, till the ad- 
zutant general of the firſt legion of Pariſian guards, with ſome ſoldiers, came and aſſuted 
Her that the king was in ſafety, and ſurrounded by A ſervants. M. de Witten- 


— e an thovns? 

33 Citizens, you have now made your deſires known to the hereditary repreſentative, with that energy and 
Aignity which becomes a free people who underſtand their rights. The king at preſent knows the intentions of 
* «the fouereign, and undoubtedly will pay a proper regard to them. You ought now to withdraw with calmneſs and 


-* decency, that your intentions may not be calumniated. 


goff, 
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goff, a general officer, entered the room followed by a number of people of both ſexes, 
zmong whom was a woman with a red cap in her hand. She preſented the cap to Wit- 
tengoff, deſiring him to give it to the queen to wear, adding, that ſhe had juſt left the 

- king, who at that moment had the cap of liberty on his head. It would appear that the 
general did not think it expedient to reject the woman's propoſal; which the queen per- 
ceiving, and being ſhocked at the idea of wearing the cap, faid to Wittengoff, Yous- 
« voyez, Monſieur, que ce bonnet ne peut aller ſur ma tete . ſhe then put it on the head of 
the prince. This ſatisfied the woman and her followers. 8 


Santerre entered the council chamber ſoon after, followed by a new crowd, who, hav- 
ing already ſeen the king, now demanded a fight of the queen, which Santerre had un- 
dertaken to procure them. He immediately required that thoſe who ſtood immediately- 
before her majeſty ſhould open to the right and left, that they who followed him might 
have a full view of her and the reſt of the royal family—which was done; Santerre gra- 
ciouſly aſſuring the queen that ſhe had nothing to apprehend from the people, who were- 
wonderfully good, and only wiſhed to be gratified with a fight of her as they walked out; 

"and perceiving that the prince was heated with the cap, he added, Otez le bonnet d cet 
« enfant. Santerre's aſſurances, however, did not prevent ſome of the people, Who 
were not quite ſo good as the reſt, from inſulting the queen as they paſſed with the moſt 
abominable language. | het 


The crowd having moſtly retired, and the king having left the Oeil de Bœuf to go to 
what are called the petits. apartemens, the princeſs Elizabeth was going to wait on the” 
queen in the council-chamber, when a group of the mob which till loitered in the pa- 
lace, miſtaking her for the queen, began to inſult her; on which one of the princeſs's- 
attendants was going to undeceive them; but ſhe with a nobleneſs of mind preyented this, - 
leſt the people who were inſulting her, being informed of -their miſtake, ſhould have 
transferred their abuſe to the unhappy queen. 


It appeared from the witneſſes examined on this buſineſs, that great pains had been 
taken with the inhabitants of Saint Antoine, for a conſiderable time previous to the- 
twentieth of June, to work them up to this criminal meaſure : for it merits that epithet 
in a high degree, even although what is by no means clear were entirely admitted, name- 
Iy, that no more was intended than to prevail on the king to recall the former miniſters, . 
and to remove the negative he had given to the two decrees; becauſe to prevail on the 
king by ſuch means-was open rebellion againſt the government, and ruinous to the con- 
ſtitution, and might have been attended with the immediate maſſacre of the-royal family, 


8 You ſees Sir, that this cap cannot. go upon my head 35 Take the cap from that-child's head. 
and- 
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and other dreadful conſequences, all of which the * of this proceſſion would 
have been anſwerable for. | 


The conduct of M. Petion on this occaſion was not viewed without ſuſpicion. One 
of the firſt ſteps of the department, therefore, was to publiſh a declaration, That the 
events of the twentieth could not have taken place, if the laws an being, and particu- 
«« larly thoſe relating to the public force, had been better knowa to the citizens, and bet- 
« ter obſerved by the magiſtrates.” To this declaration M. Petion publiſhed a very 
voluminous anſwer, challenging them to commence a proſecution, and proteſting his 
Innocence in general terms. The department next publiſhed an advertiſement to the peo- 
ple of Paris, exhorting them to peace and ſubordination, and intimating that there ex- 
iſted a ſecret connection between tlie external and the internal foes of the public tran- 
quillity. At the ſame time a petition to the National Aſſembly, complaining in very 
ſtrong terms of the outrages of the twentieth, was ſigned by the moſt reſpectable of the 
inhabitants, and ſeveral addreſſes were received from different departments to the 


ſame effect. 


A number of faſpicions ane entertained and promulgated of M. la Fayette's 
honour and integrity, that general conceived it expedient to repair to the capital. On 
the twenty- eighth he preſented himſelf at the bar of the National Aſſembly, and ad- 
dreſſed them as follows: 


At becomes me, gentlemen, i in the fr ids: to declare to the Aſſembly, that my 
«+. preſence in this capital will in no way tend to injure either the welfare of the em- 

t pire, or the ſafety of the ſtate. The meaſures concerted betwixt mareſchal Luckner 
* and myſelf will be a ſecurity againſt every ſurprize. My motives for coming hither are 
e as follow: You have been told, that the letter bearing my ſignature, and dated the ſix- 
« teenth of June, cannot have come from me. I appear before you to acknowledge the 
« letter, and to call on your juſtice to avenge the attempt of the twentieth made at the 
«6 palace. This attempt againſt liberty, and the ſafety of the king, has excited an indig- 
“ nation in my army, and in the heart of every good citizen. I am charged to commu- 
« nicate to you the patriotic hatigd they have fworn againſt the factious leaders of this 
« tumult. My brave companions were deſirous to addreſs the Aſſembly they have re- 
« nounced this project by my order, and I have taken upon me to lay before you their 
« ſentiments. Several of them have already aſked, Whether it is the cauſe of liberty 

« and the conſtitution which they defend ? Tt is time to defend the conſtitution againſt 

« the ſaction which aims to deſtroy it; to defend the National Aſſembly and the king, 

« and to maintain the independence and authority delegated to them. I demand, there- 

4 fore, that the authors and inſtigators of the troubles of the twentieth ſhall be proſe- 

* cuted, as having been guilty of le ze- nation. 


J beſeech 
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' « beſeech the National Aſſembly, in the name of myſelf, and of every honeſt man 
in the kingdom, to take the moſt effectual meaſures to have due reſpeCt paid to the 
« conftituted authorities, thoſe of the Aſſembly and the king, and to guarantee to the 
s army that no attempt ſhall be made againſt the conſtitution, at the moment when they 
« art ſpilling their blood for the country.” | | 


The preſident replied, in the name of the Aſſembly, that it had ſworn to maintain the 
Jaws, and knew how to defend them. | 


On the. fame day, the miniſter of juſtice communicated a plan, which the king pro- 
poſed as a ſubſtitute for the two decrees which he had refuſed to ſanction With reſpect 
to the protection of the capital, it was the propoſal of the king to levy forty-two new 
battalions, to be ſtationed, not at Paris, but between that city and the enemy, ſo as to 
form a ſecond line behind the army then on the frontiers; and as to the danger appre- 
hended from the refractory prieſts, the miniſter aſſured the Aſſembly, that it was the 
ſtrĩct intention of the king to enforce the execution of the laws ag#nſt all diſturbers of 
the public peace. g 


The Jacobins were filled with conſternation on the arrival of La Fayette; but it ſerved 
only to redouble their activity in rendering him odious to the populace. The name of 
Cromwell was echoed from every preſs ; and their indefatigable emiſſaries ſucceeded fo far 
with the mob, that he was burnt in effigy. In the Aſſembly he was violently attacked 
by Iſnard, Guadet, and ſome others of the anti-conſtitutionaliſts, and was defer.ded in 
a moſt able and eloquent ſpeech by M. Ramond. Finding, however, that no good was 
to be effected in Paris, M. la Fayette left that city on the thirtieth, and proceeded imme- 
diately to his army. 


It is worthy of remark, that at this period the army of La Fayette amounted 
to only between ſeveenteen and eighteen thouſand effective men, and. that of Luckner 
did not exceed twenty-three thouſand. The augmentation propoſed, therefore, was 
certainly inadequate to the protection of the capital; and if ſincerely intended for 
that purpoſe, ſhould have been ſtationed nearer to the frontiers, and in ſuch a ſituation as 
might have enabled it to co-operate with the army already commiſſioned for the defence. 
of the country. The Aſſembly perſiſted in their decree, and the federates, the name be- 
ſtowed on theſe new levies, were invited by the Jacobins to repair to Paris without any 
lawful authority. | 


On the thirtieth of June, M. Jean de Bric propoſed the following decree : « When the 
* internal and foreign ſafety of the ſtate ſhall be threatened, and the legiſlative body 
« ſhall judge it indiſpenſable to employ extraordinary meaſures, they ſhall declare by the 
* following formula: © Citizens, the country is in danger.” Immediately after this do- 

Ge 4 K . „ claration, 
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« claration, all the adminiſtrative bodies ſhall aſſemble, and all the citizens, qualified to 
« bear arms, ſhall be in a ſtate of permanent activity.“ The decree goes on to ſpecify 
other meaſures that are to be adopted on ſuch an exigence, and concludes, © That when 
« the danger ſhall have ceaſed, the National Aſſembly ſhall declare it by this formula : 

« Citizens, the country is no longer in danger. Seventeen other reſolutions were paſſed, 

. that all citizens, having been previouſly national guards, ſhould be on * 
manent duty, and every officer at his poſt. 


While theſe affairs were trankQing in the metropolis, the armies of France had made 
ſome progreſs in the Auſtrian Netherlands. - On the eighteenth of June, Courtray ſur- 
rendered, after a ſhort reſiſtance, to the arms of mareſchal Luckner ; and about the ſame 
period M. Carl took poſſeſſion of Ypres and the country adjacent. M. Ia Fayeffe's 
army had alſo advanced and gained poſſeſſion of Saint Ghiſlain, the key of Mons. 


Mareſchal Luckner ſoon afterwards entered Menin, The triumph of the French, how- 


ever, was of ſhort duration. On the ſixth of July, the king announced to the Aſſembly, 


chat one enemy more was added to the confederation againſt French liberty—that the 


conduct of the king of Pruſſia had long indicated hoſtile intentions, and that he was now 
marching fifty-two thouſand men to co-operate with the king of Hungary. About the 
ſame period the Aſſembly received advices from mareſchal Luckner, ſignifying, that the 
numbers of the enemy were ſuch, that it was impoſſible for him to proceed farther into 
the territories of Auſtria, without the riſk of being cut off from a communication with 


the army of M. la Fayette; that the Pruſſians and Auſtrians were bearing down upon 


him in two columns; that in conſequence of theſe, circumſtances he had ordered his 
camp to be raiſed, and was himſelf retiring towards Valenciennes, and M. la Fayette to- 
wards Givet. A ſubſequent diſpatch announced the actual retreat of the armies, and 
that in breaking up the camp of Courtray ſome of the enemy had got poſſeſſion of the 


| ; ſuburbs, and had fired upon field-marſhal Jarry, who, to prevent the repetition of ſimilar 
- outrages, had ſet fire to the ſuburb, and conſumed ſeveral houſes. This conduct of M. 


Tarry was conſidered as diſgraceful and injurious to the cauſe of France, and he was in 
conſequence of it afterwards diſmiſſed from his command. 


2 e 

On the fixth of July the directory of the department of Paris, after a long ſitting, 
pronounced the ſuſpenſion of M. Petion from the office of mayor, and of M. Manuel, 
the procureur of the commune. The next day the abbe Lamouretts, biſhop of Lyons, 
aſcended the tribune, and requeſted a few minutes indulgence. He forcibly ſtated the 
neceflity of a frank and cordial re- union of all the members of the legiſlatiye body, and 
ſhewed that on ſuch a te- union alone depended the maintenance of the rights of the peo- 
ple. and the preſervation of liberty. There exiſts” —ſaid he—* two diſtin parties in 
« the Aſſembly: theſe parties both accuſe one another; the one wiſhing for a republi- 
4 can form of government, the other of meditating the eſtabliſhment of two chambers. 
« Let us renounce our — * be united, we thus ſhall become ſtrong ; our 
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„union will be more formidable to our enemies than all the cannons which guard our 
« frontiers. Let us give a great example to all Europe, and inſpire our enemies with 
« terror : there is nothing incompatible except vice and virtue. I move that the preſi- 
« dent fix a day to put the following propoſition to the vote: Let all who hold in 
* equal deteſtation a republic and two chambers, and who wiſh to maintain the conſtitu- 


"6& tion as it is, riſe.” 


Scarcely had theſe laſt words been pronounced, when the two ſides roſe, threw up 
their hats, and ſtretched forth their arms, Loud applauſes were heard from every quar- 
ter. Each ſide approached its opponents, the two mingled together, and exchanged em- 
braces; ſigns of the utmoſt harmony and concord prevailed ; the two parties ſwore an 
immortal union, and took their ſeats promiſcuoully. 


M. Emmery propoſed immediately to carry the minutes of this fitting to the king; 
which was unanimouſly aſſented to. When the deputation returned, the biſhop of 
Lyons ſaid, © Conformable to the order of the National Aſſembly, we waited on the 
king in his apartment. His majeſty, after hearing the extracts from the minutes read, 

« replied to us, that it was impoſſible for him to receive news more dear to his heart, or 
„ more conformable to his ſentiments; and that he yielded to his urgent deſire of com- 
« ing to teſtify to the Aſſembly the joy with which this union inſpired him.” This 
intimation was received with univerſal applauſe. - The king immediately entered the hall, 
attended by his miniſters. Acclamations of Vive le Roi! Vive la liberté“ reſounded 


from every quarter, 


His majeſty having ſeated himſelf by the preſident, ſaid Gentlemen, The act the 
t moſt affecting to me is that of the union of all wills for the ſafety of our country. I 
* have long wiſhed for this fortunate moment; my wiſh is now accompliſhed. I come 
to declare to you in perſon, that the nation and the king are but one, If their exer- 
« tions are directed to the ſame object, their united efforts will ſave France. Attach- 
« ment to the conſtitution will unite all F renchmen—of this attachment the king will 


« always ſet them the example.“ 


The preſident anſwered—** Sire, The memorable epoch that brings you into the midſt 
of the delegates of the people, is a ſignal of joy to the friends of liberty, and of ter- 
« ror to its enemies. The harmony of the conſtituted powers will give to the French 
nation the force of which ſhe ſtands in need, to diſſipate the league of tyrants con- 
<< ſpired againſt her independence and her conſtitution ; and ſhe already ſees in the can- 
% dour of your proceedings the omen of her ſucceſſes.” 


His majeſty replied, that he was ſorry he had been obliged to wait for a deputation, as it 
occaſioned a conſiderable delay to his coming among them. He then retired, accompanied 
4K 2 by 
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by a deputation;:; and the Aſſembly roſe, àmidſt the acclamations of © 77ve la nation! Jive 
* la liberte! Vive le roi!” ; 


The reconciliation of the ſeventh of July was conſidered by many to be in ſome mea- 


ſure intended as a compromiſe of the parties, relative to the affair of Meſſrs. Petion and 


Manuel; and indeed the king, the very ſame evening, wrote to the Aſſembly, intimat- 
ing, that though to decide on their fate was a part of his conſtitutional prerogative, yet, 
as the matter perſonally concerned him, he choſe rather to refer it to the determination 
of the Aſſembly. The ſame evening he allo announced that he had appointed M. de 


Joly to the home department. 


In the Grtings of the ninth it was decreed, © That the miniſters ſhould give an ac- 
count of the ſtate and condition of the kingdom, with reſpect to its ſafety, as well 
« exterior as interior.” When it was reported, that three foreign armies were upon their 
march to the frontiers, to which France was immediately able to oppoſe five-and-forty 


thouſand men in the army of the North; fifty thouſand in that of the Center; fifty- 


five thouſand in the army of the Rhine; and forty thouſand in that of the South. M. 


| Joly, at the concluſion of this account, announced, that all the miniſters had given in 


their reſignations. From the report of the miniſter for foreign affairs it appeared, that 
the empires. of Germany and Ruſſia, the courts of Turin, Naples, Rome, Spain, and 
Portugal, had evidently conſpired againſt France. Switzerland, Holland, and England, 
had preſerved a neutrality. 


The Aſſembly was — agitated by this I but no meaſures were 
adopted upon it. 


On the tenth, the military and diplomatic committees, with the extraordinary com- 
mittee of twelve, were ordered to give in reports upon the queſtion, Whether it was ne- 
ceſſary or not to declare the country in danger? On the eleventh, M. Herault de 
Sechelles, ſpeaking in the name of the three committees, recommended the declaration 
that the country was in danger. After ſome debates upon the manner, the Aſſembly 
agreed to the declaration; and the preſident riſing, in the midſt of the moſt profound ſi- 
lence, pronounced the conciſe and ſolemn formula before determined upon «© CITIZENS, 


„% THE CoUNTRY IS IN DANGER.” 


| The following decree was then paſſed :—*Let thoſe who would obtain the honour of 
« marching firſt to defend what is moſt dear to them, always remember that they are 
French, and are free; let their fellow citizens maintain in their homes the fafety of 
«« perſons and properties; let the magiſtrates of the people watch attentively over both ; 
let all, with a tranquil courage, the attribute of true ſtrength, wait the ſignal of the 


Addreſſes 


« law to act, and the country will be ſaved.” 
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Addreſſes from the Jacobin party in different parts of the kingdom crowded in to the 
Aſſembly i in favour of the mayor and M. Manuel; and the Aſſembly, with their uſual 
' precipitancy, without examining the proofs, and merely after hearing a few florid 
ſpeeches, pronounced them gyiltleſs. M. Delfau conjured the legiſlative body to act 
with more dignity and deliberation. He painted in ſtrong colours the diſgraceful out- 
Tages which were acted in the Thuilleries on the twentieth of June. He accuſed M. 
Petion of encouraging ſedition, and of a want of reſpect for the hereditary repreſeota- 


tive of the nation. 


During the firſt weeks of July, the federates arrived in Paris in ſmall companies. 
They were courted by both parties, but moſt aſſiduouſly by the Jacobins. The number 
of the ſederates preſent, however, on the fourteenth, is ſaid not to have exceeded fifteen 
hundred. The confederation was celebrated with the uſual magnificence. The con- 
courſe of people aſſembled has been ſtated at four hundred thouſand. The National Aſ- 
ſembly met at nine o'clock, and proceeded to lay the firſt ſtone of the column of liberty, 
40 be erected an the ruins of the Baſtille. Before this ceremony was concluded, the 
king arrived, preceded by a numerous detachment of horſe, a party of troops of the 
Ine, fave hundred national volunteers, and the Swiſs guards, He was accompanied by 
the qucen, madame Elizabeth, the prince and princeſs royal, &c. The fix miniſters 


walked by the fide of the king's coach. 


A palm tree overſhadowed the altar of liberty, and near it a pyramidal monument 
was erected to the memory of thoſe who had expired on the frontiers, in the defence of 
their country. Between the altar and the Seine a poplar was planted, hung with eſcut- 
cheons, and other remnants of heraldic folly, which was ſet on fire by the prieſt who 
performed mals at the grand altar, in alluſion to the deſtruction of the feudal ſyſtem. 


Though the king was in general well received, the day did not paſs without ſame de- 
gree of mortification to him. Several of the populace, armed with pikes, repeatedly 
ſhouted, ** Vive Petion ! Vivent les Facobins! A bas le department ! A bas le veto! &c.” At 
about fix o'clock, the king and the National Aſſembly renewed their oath to be faithful 
to the conſtitution, and the royal family immediately afterwards returned to the Thuil- 
leries. The federates on this occaſion behaved with much order and loyalty; they ap- 
peared to join cordially in the ſhouts of . Vive le roi!“ and ſome are even ſaid to have 


teſtified by their exclamations their diſapprobation of the factions. 


A few days after the confederation, a new adminiſtration was announced, which con- 
ſiſted of M. de Joly as miniſter of juſtice, M. Saint Croix for foreign affairs, M. Dubou- 
chage for the navy, M. d'Abancour miniſter of war, M. Champion for the home de- | 
partment, and M. Leroulx de la Ville for that of finance. It was ſome time before. this 


arrangement could be ſettled, for the office of miniſter was become at this period ſo much 
the 
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the-poſt of danger, that the king was obliged to ſolicit many who could not be prevailed 
upon; and thoſe who did, accepted the documents of office only on his moſt preſſing 
entreaty. On the twenty-ſecond of July, agreeably to a decree of the National Aſſem- 
bly, proclamation was made in all the ſections of Paris, that the country was in danger, 
The buſineſs was conducted in a ſolemn manner by the municipal officers on horſeback ; 
and the whole ceremony had ſuch an effect on the minds of the populace, that in a few 
- Gays ſeveral hundreds haſted to enroll themſelves. 


2 la the mean time the federates arri ved from all parts in conſiderable bodies: thoſe 
from the ſouthern provinces were the moſt ſerocious, both in conduct and appearance; 
and from the circumſtance of the majority of them coming from the neighbourhood of 
Marſeilles, the appellation of Marſeillois has been almoſt indiſcriminately applied to this 

2 deſcription of volunteers. They conſiſted chiefly of the loweſt and moſt diflolute of 
| the rabble from every part of the kingdom. 


On the twenty-ninth, M. W Puzy was heard, touching the charge of in 
requeſted M. Luckner, in the name of M. la Fayette, to march to Paris. After having 
formally denied the charge, and laid before the Aſſembly the military correſpondence, 
which was the object of his interview with M. Luckner, the 5 announced the 
ſollowing letter from M. la Fayette: 


If I had been interrogated as to my principles, I ſhould have replied, that, being 
< the proclaimer and conſtant defender of the rights of man, I have always and every 
4% where reſiſted thoſe authorities which liberty diſavows, and which the national will 
4 has not delegated ; and that always and every where 1 have obeyed thoſe, of which a 
© free conſtitution has determined the form and the limits. But I am interrogated as to 
« a fact. Have I propoſed to mareſchal Luckner to march with our armies to Paris? 
To this I reply in four ſhort words, It is not true. 

(Signed) « FAYETTE.” 


In the ſame ſitting a letter was read from M. Luckner, denying “ that he had made 
any charge againſt M. la Fayette.“ This . was — to a committee. 


The proclamation on the part of the French was immediately ſucceeded by the fol- 
lowing declaration from the duke of Brunſwick-Lunenburg : 


«© Their majeſties the emperor and the king of Pr uſſia having entruſted me with the 
command of the combined armies, aſſembled on the frontiers of France, I think it my 
s duty to inform the inhabitants of that kingdom of the motives which have influenced 
4 the conduct of the two ſovereigns, and of the principles by which they are guided. 


4% Aſter 


— — 
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« Aſter arbitrarily ſuppreſſing the rights, and invading the poſſeſſions, of the Germans 


« princes in Alſace and Lorraine; after having diſturbed and overthrown, in the inte- 
« rior part of the kingdom, all order and lawful government ; after having been guilty 
« of the moſt daring attacks, and having had recourſe to the moſt violent meaſures, 
« which are ſtill daily renewed againſt the ſacred perſon of the king, and againſt his fa- 
% mily—thoſe who have ſeized on the reins of government have, at length, filled the 
« meaſure of their guilt, by declaring an unjuſt war againſt his majeſty the emperor, 
« and by invading his provinces in the Low Countries. Some of the poſſeſſions belong- 
«ing to the German empire have been equally expoſed to the fame oppreſſion, and 
« many others have only avoided the danger, by yielding to the imperious threats of the 
« domineering party, and their emiſſaries, | 


« His majeſty the king of Pruſſia, united with his Imperial majeſty in the bands of 
© the ſtricteſt defenſive alliance, and as preponderate member himſelf of the Germanic 
« body, could not refuſe marching to the aſſiſtance of his ally and his co-eſtates. It is 
% under this double relation that he undertakes the defence of that monarch and of 


% Germany.. 


« To theſe high intereſts is added another important object, and which both ſovereigns 
„have moſt cordially in view, which is to put an end to that anarchy which prevails in 
« the interior parts of Francg; to put a ſtop to the attacks made on the throne and the 
« altar; to reſtore the king to his legitimate power, to liberty, and to ſafety, of which 
« he is now deprived, and to place him in ſuch a ſituation that he may exercife that le- 
« gitimate authority to which he is entitled. | 


« Convinced that the ſober part of the nation deteſt the exceſſes of a faction which 
«© has enſlaved them, and that the majority of the inhabitants wait with impatience the 
« moment when ſuccours ſhall arrive, to declare themſelves openly againſt the odious 
« enterpriſes of their oppreſſors; his majeſty the emperor, and his majeſty the king of 
„ Pruffia, earneſtly invite them to return without delay into the paths of reaſon and 
« juſtice—of order and peace. It is with this view that I, the underwritten, general 
« commandant in chief of the armies; do declare— — 


1. That, drawn into the preſent war by irreſiſtible circumſtances, the two allied 
* courts have no other object in view than the welfare of France, without any pretence 
to enrich themſelves by making conqueſts, 


2. That they do not mean to meddle with the internal government of France, but 
that they ſimply intend to deliver the king, the queen, and the royal family from their 
* captivity, and to enſure to his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty that ſafety which is neceſſary: 
* for his. making, without danger and without obſtacles, ſuch conyocations as he ſhall 


6 judge 
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« judge proper, and for endeayouring | to enſure the welfare of his fubjecta, according to 


his promiſes, and to the utmoſt of his power. 


© 3. That the combined armies ſhall protect the towns, bourgs, and villages, as well 
as the perſons and property, of all thoſe who ſhall ſubmit to the king ; and that they 
© will concur in the reſtoration of order and tranquillity throughout all France, 


4. That the national guards are called upon to preſerve, proviſionally, tranquillity 


£6 
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in the towns and in the country, to provide for the perſonal ſafety and property of all 
Frenchmen, until the arrival of the troops belonging to their Imperial and Royal ma- 
jeſties, or until orders be given to the contrary, on pain of being perſonally reſponſible: 
That, on the contrary; ſuch national guards as ſhall fight againſt the troops of the 
two allied courts, and who ſhall be taken with arms in their hands, ſhall be treated as 
enemies, nnd puniſhed as rebels to the king, and as diſturbers of the public peace. 


5. That the general officers, the ſabalterns and ſoldiers, of the regular troops of 


.cc 
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France, are equally called upon to return to their former allegiance, and to ſubmit im- 
mediately to the king, their legitimate ſovereign. 


« 6. That the members of the departments, diſtricts, and municipalities, ſhall be 


e equally reſponſible, on pain of loſing their heads and their eſtates, for-all the crimes, 


all the conflagrations, all the murders, and the pillage which they ſhall ſuffer to take 
place, and which they ſhall not have, in a. public manner, attempted to prevent within 
their reſpeQive territories ; that they ſhall alſo be obliged to continue their functions, 
until his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, when ſet at full liberty, hall make farther arrange- 
ments, or until farther orders be given in his name. 


„ 7. That the inhabitants of towns, bourgs, and villages, who ſhall dare to defend 
themſelves againſt the troops of their Imperial and Royal majeſties, and to fire upon 
them, either in open country, or through half-open doors, or windows of their 
houſes, ſhall be puniſhed inſtantly, according to the rigorous rules of war, or their 
houſes ſhall be demoliſhed or burned. On the contrary, all the inhabitants of the 
the ſaid towns, bourgs; and villages, who ſhall readily ſubmit to their king, by open- 
ing their gates to the troops belonging to their majeſties, ſhall be immediately under 
their ſafeguard and protection; their eſtates, their property, and their perſons ſhall be 


ſecured by the laws, and each and all of them ſhall be in full ſafety. 


„ 8. The city of Paris, and all its inhabitants, without diſtinction, ſhall be called 


upon to ſubmit inſtantly, and without delay, to the king; to ſet that prince at full 
liberty, and to enſure to him, and to all royal perſons, that inviolability and reſpect 


which are due, by the laws of nature and nations, to ſovereigns: Their Imperial and 
* 10 Royal 
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« Royal majeſties making perſonally reſponſible for all events, on pain of loſing their 
« heads, purſuant to military trials, without hopes of pardon, all the members of the 
« National Aſſembly, of the department, of the diſtrict, of the municipality, and of the 
% national guards of Paris, juſtices of the peace, and others whom it may concern; and 
« their Imperial and Royal majeſties farther declare, on their faith and word of emperor 
« and king, that if the palace of the Thuilleries be forced or inſulted—if the leaſt vio- 
« lence be offered, the leaſt outrage done to, their majeſties, the king, the queen, and the 
% royal family; if they be not immediately placed in ſafety, and ſet at liberty, they will 
« inflict on thoſe who ſhall deſerve it the moſt exemplary and ever-memorable avenging 
« puniſhments, by giving up the city of Paris to military execution, and expoſing it to 
« total deſtruction, and the rebels who ſhall be guilty of illegal reſiſtance, ſhall ſuffer 
„the puniſhments which they ſhall have deſerved, Their Imperial and Royal majeſ- 
« ties promiſe, on the contrary, to all the inhabitants of the city of Paris, to employ 
their good offices with his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, to obtain for them a pardon for in- 
4 ſults and errors, and to adopt the moſt vigorous meafures for the ſecurity of their per- 


„ ſons and property, provided they ſpeedily and TOuY conform to the above in- 
„junctions. 


4 Finally, their majeſties not being at liberty to acknowledge any other laws in 
< France, except thoſe which ſhall be derived from the king, when at full liberty, pro- 
« teſt beforehand againſt the authenticity of all kinds of declarations which may be if- 
| & ſyed in the name of the king, ſo long as his ſacred perſon, and that of the queen, and 
„the princes of the whole royal family, ſhall not be in full ſafety : and, with this view, 
« their Imperial and Royal majeſties invite and entreat his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty to 
% name a town in his kingdom, neareſt to the frontiers, to which he would wiſh to re- 
% move, together with the queen and the royal family, under a ſtrong and ſafe eſcort, 
„ which ſhall be ſent for that purpoſe ; ſo that his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty may, in per- 
« fect ſafety, ſend for ſuch miniſters and counſellors as he ſhall be pleaſed to name, order 


„ ſuch convocations as he ſhall think proper, and provide for the reſtoration of order, 
„and the regular adminiſtration of his kingdom. 


* Tn fine, I declare and promiſe, in my own individual name, and in my above quality, 
« to cauſe to be obſerved every where, by the troops under my command, good and ſtrict 
„ diſcipline ; promiſing to treat with mildneſs and moderation thoſe well-diſpoſed ſubjects 
who ſhall ſubmit peaceably and quietly, and to employ force againſt thoſe only who 
« ſhall be guilty of reſiſtance, or of manifeſt evil intentions. 


« I therefore call upon and expect all the inhabitants of the kingdom, in the moſt 
« earneſt and forcible manner, not to make any oppoſition to the troops under my 
NP but rather to ſuffer them every where to enter the kingdom freely, and 

; 4 4 «i to 


- 


% 


©« to afford them all the aſſiſtance, aud ſhew inks all the benevolence, which eireum⸗ 
* ſtances may require. 
Given, &c. at Coblentz, (Signed) „ ChARTES GUILLAUMR FErDiNAND, | 
July 25th, 1792. . * Duc DE BRUNSWICK Luxexzours,” 


# 


The following is an additional een dated the r of uly: 


1 The declaration which I have addreſſed to the inhabitants of France, dated Quarters 
« General at Coblentz, July the twenty. fiſth, muſt have ſufficiently made known the 
firm reſolves of their majeſties the emperor and the king of 2 when they en · 
truſted me with the command of their combined armies. 


« The liberty and the ſafety of the ſacred perſons of the king, of the queen, and of 
« the royal family, being one of the principal motives which have determined their Im- 
« perial and Royal-majeſties to act in concert, I have made known, by my ſaid declara- 
« tion to the inhabitants of Paris, my reſalve to inflit on them the moſt terrible puniſh- 
ments, if the leaſt inſult ſhould be offered to hig Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, for whom the 


city of Paris is particularly reſponſible, 
Pl”. Without making the leaſt alteration to the eighth article of the ſaid declaration of 
the twenty-fiſth inſtant, I declare, beſides, that if, contrary to all expectation, by the 
_ «6 perfidy or. baſeneſs of ſome inhabitants of Paris, the king, the queen, or any other per- 
«fon of the royal family, ſhould be carried off from that city, all the places and towns 
+. whatſoever, which ſhall not have oppoſed their paſſage, and ſhall not have ſtopped 
their proceeding, ſhall incur the ſame puniſhments as thoſe inflicted on the inhabitants 
of Paris; and the route which ſhall be taken by thoſe who carry off the king and the 
vel family ſhall be marked with a ſeries of exemplary puniſhment, juſtly doe to the 
* authors and abettors of crimes for which there is no remiſſion, 
« All the iahabitamts of France in general are to take warning of the dangers with 
+ which they are threatened, and which it will be impoſſible for them to avoid, unleſs 
or they, with all their might, and by every means in their power, oppoſe the paſſage of 
* the king and the royal family, to whatever place the factious may attempt to carry 
*« them, Their Imperial and Royal majeſties will not allow any place of retreat to be 
the free choice of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, (in caſe he ſhould comply with the in- 
« yitation which has been made him) unleſs that retreat be effected under the eſcort 
« which has been offered. All declarations whatſoever, in the name of his Moſt Chriſ- 
« tian majeſty, which ſhall be contrary to the object which their Imperial and Royal 
2 _—_— have in view, ſhall be conſidered as null, and, conſequently, without effect. 
. . | (Signed) „ CnAxLES GUILLAUME FERDINAND, 
EE. te Dove pz Bxunswick LUNENBOURG:" 


* 
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In conſequence of the foregoing declarations, the king, on the third of Auguſt, tranſ- 
mitted the following letter to the Aſſembly :. | 


« MR. PRESIDENT,. 

For ſeveral days a paper has been circulated, entitled, The declaration of the reigns 
« ing duke. of Brunſwick» Lunenbourg, commander of the combined armies of their majeſtiex 
« the emperor and the king of Pruſſia, addreſſed to the inhabitants of France, This paper 
« exhibits nothing that can be conſidered as a proof of its authenticity. It has not been 
« tranſmitted by any of my miniſters at the ſeyeral courts of Germany near our fron- 
« tiers. The publication of it nevertheleſs ſeems to me to require a new declaration of 
© my ſentiments and my principles. 


« France is menaced.by a great combination of forces, Let us all recolle& the ne- 
« ceſſity of union. Calumny will not eaſily believe the ſorrow I feel in conſidering the 
« difſentions that exiſt among us, and the evils gathering round us; but thoſe who 
„ know of what value in my eyes are the blood and the fortune of the people, will give 
* credit to my uneaſineſs and my grief. 


« brought with me pacific ſentiments to the throne, becauſe peace, the firſt bleſſing 
« of nations, is the firſt duty of kings. My former miniſters know what efforts f 
« have made to avoid war. I felt how neceſſary was peace; it alone could enlighten the 
© nation on the new form of her government; it alone, by ſparing the ſufferings of the: 
« people, could make me ſuꝑport the character I undertook in this Revolution. But I 
« yielded to the unanimous opinion of my council, to the wiſh manifeſted by a great 
part of the nation, and ſeveral times expreſſed by the National Aſſembly. | 


© When war was declared, I neglected none of the means of aſſuring its ſucceſs, My 
*«* miniſters received orders to concert meaſures with the committees of the NationaF 
« Aſembly, and with the generals. If the event has not yet anſwered the hopes of the 
© nation, ought we not to lay the blame on our inteſtine diviſions, the progrefs of the 
« ſpirit of party, and above all, on the ſtate of our armies, which wanted to be more 
« practiſed in the uſe of arms before being led to combat? But the nation ſhall ſee my 
« efforts increaſe with thoſe of the hoſtile powers; I' ſhall take, in concert with the Na- 
tional Aſſembly, every means to turn the evils inſeparable from war to the advantage 
*« of her liberty and her glory. 


I have accepted the conſtitution ; the majority of the nation deſired it: I ſaw that 


« the nation conſidered it as the foundation of her happineſs, and her happineſs.is the . 
« ſole object of my life. 


„% From 
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« From that moment I impoſed it as a law upon myſelf to be faithful to the conſtitu- 
« tion ; and 1 gave orders to my miniſters to make it the rule of their conduct. 1 wiſh. 
% ed not to ſubſtitute my knowledge for experience, nor my opinion for my oath, It 
« was my duty to labour for the good of the people; I have diſcharged that duty; and 
& to have done ſo is enough to ſatisfy the conſcience of an honeſt man. Never ſhall J 
*© be ſeen compounding the glory or the intereſts of the nation; receiving the law from 
« foreigners or from a party : It is to the nation that T owe myfelf; I am one and the 
% ſame with her; no intereſt ſhall ſeparate me from her; ſhe alone ſhall be liſtened to; 
« ] will maintain the national independence with my laſt breath. Perſonal dangers, 
c compared with public dangers, are nothing. Ah! what are perfonal dangers to a 
« king, from whom it is attempted to alienate the love of the people ? There lies the 
4% real wound of my heart. The people, perhaps, will one day know how dear to me is 
« their happineſs; how much it has always been my ſole intereſt, my firſt with. How 
% many mm might be effaced by the lighteſt mark of its return x 

(Signed) | © Lov, 
(Counterfigned ) *< BicoT ST. nn.” 


On its being moved that. this letter ſhould be ordered to be printed, which is the uſual 
mark of reſpect ſhewn by the Aſſembly to the addreſſes or petitions it approves, the mo- 
tion was oppoſed. One of the members obſerved, that it was not by words, but yo ace 
tieus, that the king ſhould prove his Iove of liberty and the . 


M. Iſnard offered . to prove that what the king aſſerted was not true.” He was in- 
terrupted, not ſo much on account of the indecency of this expreſſion, as becauſe he 


| wandered from the queſtion in debate, which was,, Whether the king's letter ought to be 


printed, or not? It was obſerved, that what he had ſaid was preciſely in point, becauſe, 
if he proved that the contents of the letter were not true, it followed that it ought not 
to be printed. Ifnard then ſaid, That when fanatical prieſts had attempted to kindlea 
* civil war, the Aſſembly had propoſed repreſſive decrees, which the king had refuſed to 
« ſanction. That he had diſmiſſed the patriotic miniſters who poſſeſſed the confidence 


1 of the nation; that he muſt have been acquainted for more than a year with the 


«© treaty of Pilnitz, yet he had taken no meaſures to defeat it, or to procure allies for 
„France; that the miniſters had promiſed to haye one hundred and fifty thouſand men 


ready to act; and yet, although war was declared, nothing near the number was 


« Jevied, and thoſe who were had not been properly armed ; and, finally, that every 


| * meaſure had been taken to render the enemy's attack on France ſucceſsful,” 


M. Thuriot ſaid, < That the only thing which had determined the king to ſend the 
* meſſage was, that he knew that the ä of the ſections were about to addreſs the 


Aſſembly to diveſt him of the crown,” After a warm debate the Aſſembly paſſed to the 


A depu- 


order of the day. 
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A deputation from the common council of Paris, with M. Petion at their head, ap- 
peared at the bar; when Petion demanded, in the name of the forty-eight ſections, that 
the king ſhould be excluded from the throne, and that the management of affairs, during 
the interregnum, ſhould be entruſted to reſponſible miniſters, until the election of a new 
king in a National Convention. His ſpeech was to the following purport : 


It began by expreſſions of ſorrow for the neceſſity of aceuſing the chief of the exe- 
cutive power; and proceeded to declare, That although the people have great reaſon 
© tobe enraged againſt Lewis the Sixteenth, yet as the appearance of anger does not be- 
© come power, they will uſe the language of moderation.“ In this language of mode- 
ration, therefore, all that his enemies ever accuſed the king of previous to his accepting 
of the conſtitution, was minutely ennumerated, accompanied by a declaration thet all 
thoſe crimes were obliterated, and covered by the pardon granted by the people. But 
the addreſſers declare, that they cannot help mentioning the king's ingratitude to a peo- 
ple who have behaved ſo generouſly to him. What right had he to expect they 
46 would replace him on the throne, after he had attempted to fly from France, that he 
& might reign at Coblentz ? Could he found his expectation on his deſcent from a race 
4 of kings, among twenty of which there was hardly one tolerable? Yet the nation 
& had forgiven all, and reſtored the crown to him, ſince which moment he had never 
& ceaſed to conſpire againſt the freedom of his country; that an army of traitors, led 
te by his brothers, invaded France; that to avenge the cauſe of Lewis the Sixteenth, the 
« execrable houſe of Auſtria deſires to add a new page to the hiſtory. of its crimes ; and, 
« adopting the horrid idea of Ciligula, wiſhes at one blow to ſtrike off the heads of all 
« the good citizens of France.“ 


The addreſs concludes with requeſting, © That the king be decreed to have forfeited 


« the crown; that the government be put into the hands of patriotic miniſters named 
« by the people, until a National Convention be aſſembled.” The orator added— 


« This great meaſure being once adopted, as it is doubtful whether the nation can 
“ place any confidence in the reigning dynaſty, we deſire that miniſters really reſponſi- 
« ble, appointed by the National Aſſembly, but out of your own body, according to the 
* law of the conſtitution, and choſen openly, not by ballot, may in the interim exerciſe 
« the functions of the executive power, until ſuch time as the will of the people, our 
% ſovereign and yours, ſhall have been legally declared in a National Convention, to be aſ- 
« ſembled as ſoon as the ſafety of the ſtate will admit. In the mean time let our ene- 
% mies, be they who they may, go beyond our frontiers ; let the baſe and perjured quit 
« the land of liberty; let three hundred thouſand flaves advance, they wili find on their 
« way ten millions of freemen, prepared for either death or victory, fighting for equality, 
« for their houſes, for their wives, and for their children. Let every one of us be a ſol- 
dier in his turn; and if we muſt have the honour of dying for our country, let each 
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« of us, before he breathes his laſt, render his memory illuſtrious, by the death of a SLAavg 
„% or @ TYRANT.” This ſpeech gained the loudeſt applauſe from the galleries; it was 
delivered afterwards in writing to the preſident, but the Aſſembly came to no reſolution 


upon it. 


Early in the morning of Sunday, the ſixth of Auguſt, the whole city of Paris was 
alarmed by a report that an attempt had been made by the king to eſcape. It was ſaid 
that he had advanced to the great alley of the Thuilleries, where he was recognized by a 
centinel ; and being taken back to the palace, ſent for the mayor, to whom he ſaid, that 
he had gone out ſolely for a promenade. In the mean time the zoc/in [alarm-bell]| was 
founded, and the miniſters were ſummoned to the palace. 


It is ſuppoſed that the king meant to have eſcaped from the garden of the Thuilleries by 
the Pont-Tournant, which leads to the Place of Louis the Fifteenth. He was in the 
dreſs of a peaſant. An officer upon guard in the palace ſaid, that his majeſty was up 
and dreſt the whole night, that two of the miniſters were with him, and that a large 


body of the Swiſs guards were upon duty. 


The king's friends aſſerted, that all theſe appearances of an extraordinary movement 
were occaſtoned by an apprehenſion for the ſafety of the royal family, during the re- 
moval of the federates of Marſeilles from their barracks in the Fauxbourg Poiſonniere to 
the convent of the Cordeliers ; and that in their route a new quarrel might ariſe between 
them and the national guard. This, however, was not very ſatisfactory, That ſome 
fort of agitation prevailed at the Thuilleries on Saturday night and Sunday morning, 
the following official publication proves : 


%% Auguſt 5th, 1792. Fourth Year of Liberty. 
This night three couriers left the palace of the Thuilleries, bearing letters, one ad- 
«. dreſſed to the mayor of Paris, another to Mr. Stephen Leroux, merchant and muni- 
« cipal officer, and a third to M. Cardot, municipal officer at Chaillot.— Some citizens 
and a patrole arreſted, in the Place of Louis the Fifteenth, the man who had the letter 
« for M. Cardot, and accompanied him to the houſe of the latter. The letter being 
opened in the preſence of the commiſſary of the police, was as follows: 


* M. Cardot, haſten ; come to the palace—Your friends, your brothers are there. 
* paſt one in the morning.“ 


«© This note, without a ſignature, furprized Cardot, who went to the mayoralty, and 
« required the affiſtance of the adminiſtrator of the police. M. Sergeant accompanied 
t him; both took information at length in the houſe of the commiſſary for the ſection 
« of the Thuilleries; and it appeared, that Meſſrs. De Joly, miniſter of juſtice, and 


Du Bocage, miniſter of the marine, had invited the two municipal officers to come 
« that 


/ 
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« that night to the palace, at all events, and that the miniſters had promiſed they 
« ſhould there find friends. 
| ( Signed ) % SERGEANT, Adminiſtrator.” 


The perſon of the king being ſafe, no farther notice was taken of the affair. 


On the ſeventh a tumultuous crowd came from the Champ de Mars, with a roll of 
parchment, ſigned by a great number of perſons of all the ſections. This parchment had 
lain for eight days on the altar which was built for the ceremony of the federation, and 
was brought to the door of the Aſſembly as a petition, by a mob of both ſexes. After 
ſome oppoſition, it was ordered that twenty of them ſhould be admitted to the bar. 
One af them carried a pole crowned with a red cap, inſcribed with theſe words, De- 
« firufion du pouvoir perſecutif o; and the following words beneath, Appel au peuple . 
Theſe inſcriptions excited the indignation of the Aſſembly; and they were ordered to be 
torn off before the petition was read. The petition, which was of a moſt incendiary 
nature, took near an hour in reading, The petitioners were informed that the Aſſembly 
would take their petition into conſideration. | 


The next day a debate of great expectation took place in the National Aﬀembly. A 
committee of twelve members were ſome time ſince appointed to deliberate on the con- 
duct of La Fayette. Jean de Brie made the report, in which he greatly blamed the 
eonduct of the general, in having calumniated and menaced the National Aſſembly; in 
baving had the deſign to march his army againſt Paris; and in having aſſumed unconſti- 
tutional power: and the reporter concluded, by propoſing a decree of accuſation. 


The diſcourſe of Jean de Brie was greatly applauded by the audience in the tribunes. 
M. Vaublanc made an able and eloquent defence of the general's conduct ; but when 
he propoſed the previous queſtion on Jean de Brie's motion, the people in the galleries 
raiſed the moſt violent exclamations and murmurs, which were, however, balanced by 
the applauſe of the majority of the Aſſembly. Briſſot ſpoke next, and added new force to 
the reaſoning of Jean de Brie. When the decree of accuſation was put to the vote, it 
was rejected by a majority of near two hundred, which deciſion gave great offence to the 
people; in conſequence thereof they were determined to carry the queſtion of the Kinc's 
DerosrT10N. 


A number of letters were read from members, complaining that they had been inſult- 
ed, menaced, and actually aſſaulted, by the mob, for having ſpoken or voted in favour of 
36 DeſtruRion to the perſecuting power. 37 Appeal to the people. 
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La Fayette, They repreſented that the members of the Aſſembly were no longer at li- 
berty to ſpeak their ſentiments; and that unleſs ſtrong meaſures were taken to ſecure 
their perſons, they muſt ſeek an aſylum in ſome other place. 


Theſe and many other ſimilar complaints occupiad the Aſſembly till five in the after- 
noon of the ninth, when M. Condorcet, as reporter of the extraordinary commiſſion, 
ſtated the various conſiderations connected with the grand queſtion of the Kinc's Fog. 
FEITVRE, and concluded thus: Whatever plan you may adopt, you will be accuſed 
« of having violated the conſtitution. You are forced to ſteer between the boundaries 
« of.your own powers and the violation of rights. You ought to confine yourſelves 
4-within the limits of the law, Your committee will not preſent a complete plan of the 
© meaſuresto be purſued in ſuch circumſtances. We are fully ſenſible how preſſing the 
« dangers of the country are; but too much precipitation might ruin it, and meaſures 
4 badly combined might not be ſufficient. You ought to run every riſk to ſave your coun- 
© try, but remove from danger every thing you can. Your committee will at preſent re- 
« commend to you only one meaſure, which is to publiſh an inſtruction to the people on 
the mode of exerciſing their right of ſovereignty, in order to put them on their guard 
« againſt the errors into which they may be precipitated,” 


The proceedings of the Aſſembly were interrupted by the ſudden appearance of Petion. 
He faid that a rumour having been ſpread that a plot was formed for carrying off the 
king, the people, as if actuated by one ſpirit, had all bent their way towards the Thuil- 
leries, to prevent his being carried away; and, for that purpoſe, a certain number of citi- 
zens from each battalion of the national guard were ordered to do duty at the palace. 
The Aſſembly, conſidering the prefent dangerous fituation of the capital, decreed, That 


till order be reſtored the fitting ſhall be permanent. 


- Beſides the Swiſs; the number of gentlemen. and others who repaired to the palace on 
this alarmingoccaſion, is ſaid to have amounted to from twelve to thirteen hundred men. 
As theſe- were; however, not conſidered ſufficient to repel the threatened attack, M. 
Mandat, commander of the national guards, a man ſtrongly attached to the conſtitution, 
having repreſented to the mayor the apprehenſions he entertained for the ſafety of the 
royal family, obtained from that magiſtrate a written erder to defend the palace with all 
his force, and to repel the attack of any invader. The detachments of the national 
guards, which Mandat had ordered to the palace upon this occaſion, are ſtated at about 
two thouſand four hundred men, with twelve pieces of cannon; and to theſe may be 
added the gendarmerie d cheval, a body of cavalry amounting to about one thouſand. 


With this force, well-ordered and well-arranged, it is tlie prevalent opinion, that 
had there exiſted a ſufficient portion of ſpirit, firmneſs, and unanimity in the council 
within the caſtle of the Thuilleries, it might ſucceſsfully have reſiſted the deſigns of 


mne republicans. Some dependence was alſo-to be placed upon the temper and modera- 
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tion which the majority of the Aſſembly had lately exhibited, and upon the indignation 
which the more reſpectable inhabitants of Paris had ä with reſpect to the out- 
rages of the twentieth of June. 


Within the Thuilleries all was conſternation and diſmay. Some ſhew of order was 
however preſerved. At about eleven o'clock at night the mayor repaired to the palace, 
where he remained till between two and three in the morning, There is no proof that 
he was detained by force; but the diſaffected made uſe of the circumſtance of his re- 
maining there to circulate a report to the injury of the royal party, that he was either 
murdered or kept as a hoſtage. This report reaching the Aſſembly, the preſident thought 
proper. to order him before them, and he immediately appeared at their bar ; when he was, 

probably by his own deſi re, put under an arreſt by his own party, as he was aſhamed or 
1 appear more openly in ſo diſgraceful a tranſaction. 


At midnight the alarm-bell was ſounded, and the drums beat to arms through the 
city. In this moment of confuſion a moſt unjuſtifiable and illegal ſtep was taken. As 
it was pretended that the preſent council of the commune did not poſſeſs the confidence 
of the people, a few perſons from each of the ſections immediately afſembled to elect a 
new one, and the meaſure was carried into effect upon the ſpot, to the excluſion of the 

{ whole municipality, Petion, Manuel, and Danton, only excepted. This ſelf- elected 
commune took immediate poſſeſſion of the common-hall, and proceeded to ſuch meaſures: 
as might moſt effectually promote the deſigns of the inſurgents. 


One of their firſt reſolves. proved fatal to the royal party. As Mandat was known to 
be a determined ſupporter of the conſtitution, it was evident that his preſence would 
afford the ſtrongeſt encouragement to the national guards, and. would greatly contribute 
to the retaining them in their duty; and the order which he had received from the- 
mayor was an additional authority in the eyes of the ſoldiery and people: it was there- 
fore determined to deprive the king of this eſſential ſupport. The creation of a new 
municipality was not known at the palace; and under the cover of this deluſion a meſ- 
ſage was diſpatched to. Mandat, requiring his attendance at the common-hall, under the- 
pretence that they had ſomething of the utmoſt importance to communicate to him.. 
Mandat was then occupied in aſſigning to the national guards their different poſts ; and, 
as if ſuſpicious of a conſpiracy againſt his life, heſitated to obey the order. A new meſ- 
ſage, more preſſing than the former, was therefore ſent ; and the procureur-ſyndic joined: 
with two other municipal officers who were preſent, in perſuading him to- obey the com- 
mands of the conſtituted authorities. He left the palace about four o'clock in the morn · 
ing, and proceeded to the town-houſe, accompanied by a ſingle aid- du- camp. 


The ſurprize of this unfortunate officer may eaſily be imagined at meeting an aſem- 
bly ſo different from what he had expected; and his ſurprize muſt have been augmented. 


at” 
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at finding himſelf abruptly charged with a plot to maſſacre the people. Aſter a ſhort 
interrogation he was ordered to the abbey priſon ; but as he deſcended the ſtairs he waz 
ſhot through the head with a piſtol, M. Santerre was appointed, by the ſame authority, 
to the command of the national guard, which however he did not immediately aſſume, 


The king had not cloſed his eyes during the whole of this eventful night; indeed the 
only part of the family who retired to reſt were the royal infants. At fix o'clock it wa 
thought expedient that the king ſhould review the troops. He accordingly proceeded to 
the court yards, where he was ſaluted with the acclamations of Vive le Roi! from the 
Swiſs, and it was echoed by the national guards. The artillery, however, and the bat- 
- talion of Croix Rouge, ſhouted ** Vive la Nation /” and ſome of the more inſolent and 
diſaffeQted, ** Vive Petion! The national guards being deprived of their commander, 
and, conſequently at that moment, governed by no effective authority, the example 
of the artillery ſoon became contagious, and their unruly and indecent conduct evinced 


how little confidence was to be placed upon their fidelity. 


As ſoon as the king returned from reviewing the troops, the gentlemen who were in 
the palace formed themſelves into regular companies; and, animated by enthuſiaſm and 
deſpair, would undoubtedly have made a moſt gallant defence, had the = remained at 
their head. | 


At eight o'clock M. Rœderer entered the council chamber where their majeſties were, 
at the head of the department; his firſt words were, No perſon ſhall interpoſe between 
<< the king and the department.” He requeſted to ſpeak with the king and queen in 
private; and proceeded to repreſent the imminent danger which at this moment im- 
pended over their majeſties, and all that were attached to them; he aſſured them that 
very few of the national guard were to be depended upon, and that the majority were to- 
tally corrupted, That inſtead of defending the palace they would inſtantly join the aſ- 
ſailants; that the number of the inſurgents was ſuch that it was inſanity to oppoſe, and 
entreated that they would repair to the only aſylum which was open to them—the Na- 
"tional Aſſembly. The queen, whoſe penetration led her to ſuſpect a conſpiracy, and 
awhoſe force of mind was generally more diſpoſed to reſiſtance than ſubmiſſion, oppoſed 
with vehemence M. Rœderer's propoſal, and exclaimed—* That ſooner than remove ſhe 
„ would be nailed to the walls of the palace.” But the habitual gentleneſs of the 
king's character induced him to comply. They met with no interruption in croſſing 
the Thuilleries to the ſtaircaſe leading to the terrace of the Feuillans; but there his 
majeſty was detained near a quarter of an hour by the populace, who mingled with the 
groſſeſt abuſe the moſt alarming threats againſt his perſon. The directory of the de- 
partment at length prevailed on the multitude to give way, and one of the moſt forward 
of the inſurgents ſnatched the prince royal out of the queen's arms, and carried him to 


The Aſſembly. 
The 
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The legiſlative body, at the moment their majeſties entered, were engaged in a tu- 
multuous debate, on the motion for ſending a deputation to conduct the king and the 
royal family to the hall. As ſoon as he entered, the king ſeated himſelf by the fide of 
the preſident, and addreſſed the Aſſembly in theſe words: I am come hither to prevent a 
great crime—Among you, gentlemen, I believe myſelf in ſafety.” The king and 
queen were accompanied by their ſon and daughter, and the princeſs Elizabeth—A volun- 
tary deputation of the members had 83 to the door of the hall to introduce them. 


It was obſerved by one of the *** that the king's preſence put a reſtraint on the 
debates ; on which he deſcended to the bar where his family was, and with them was 
conducted into a box on the right hand of the preſident, called La Lage du Logographe, 
where ſeven or eight perſons uſed to fit around a table to take down in writing the de- 
bates, and every thing remarkable which paſſed in the Aſſembly, 


They had not been ſituated long there when the ation began. The National Aſſem- 
bly being near the ſpot on which the engagement took place, ſeveral cannon-ball ſtruck the 
roof, and ſome muſket-ſhot entered the windows. What intereſt all within muſt 
have taken in this action, will be eaſily imagined. Some members roſe and changed their 
ſeats, when the cannon were firſt heard; but the preſident, calling to order, ſaid it was 
the duty of every meinher to remain with ſteadineſs at his poſt, and ſerve his country to 
the beſt of his abilities. After this every member kept his place, except ſuch as were 
deputed on ſome particular buſineſs by the preſident ”. 


It is much to be lamented, that the king, on his departure from the palace, did not leave 
diſtinct and poſitive orders to thoſe who remained, to capitulate. Much bloodſhed would 
probably have been avoided by this means; and there is even ſome reaſon to think that the 
event might have proved more favourable to the king himſelf than it did. The democratie 
party charge this neglect to the duplicity of the king; who, they alledge, wiſhed to ſecure. 
two chances to himſelf ;—the reſtoration to his former dignity, ſhould his party prove 
victorious ; and at the worſt he expected to eſcape with his life, by taking ſhelter in 
the National Aſſembly. This account of his motives is, however, probably na, more 
than one of thoſe uncharitable inſinuations which at ſuch a criſis the malignity of 
party uſually invents ; and the conduct of the king is more naturally to be attributed to 
that confuſion and anxiety which, at ſuch a criſis, deprives the moſt collected mind of 


36 At one time there was ſuch a noiſe and buſtle in the paſſage immediately behind the two ſmall rooms in 
which the royal family were, that their attendants became apprehenſive that ſome ruffians were about to break in 
and offer them violence; and therefore they endeavoured to wrench out the iron bars which ſeparated the box 
from the hall of the Aſſembly, that the royal family might throw themſelves into the hall, if neceſſary : the bars - 
were not removed till the king himſelf aſſiſted, and by repeated effort at laſt forced them out.— Macre i Faurnah, 


halt 
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hälf its funQions. At this diſtance of time we can reaſon with temperance and judg. 
ment; but how ſhould we have ated, if placed in circumſtances ſo ane difficult, 


and ſo trying to human infirmity? 


The reports which had been induſtriouſly circulated of a plot formed within the palace 
for the maſſacre of the citizens, had already cauſed the ſavage multitude to thirſt for 
blood. In the courſe of the night two-and-twenty perſons had been arreſted, under various 
pretences, in the ſection of the Feuillans, and impriſoned in the guard-houſe. Eleven of 
them, who were confined in a ſeparate apartment, had however the good fortune to ſave 
themſelves by leaping out of a window into an adjoining garden. For ſome time the 

inſurgents had been extremely clamorous in the court of the Feuillans, demanding the 
facrifice of the priſoners: and about half paſt eight a municipal officer aſcended a bench, 
and exhorted them, with great humanity, to abſtain from violence and cruelty. This re- 
ſpectable magiſtrate was ſoon filenced by clamour ; and a horrid banditti, headed by a 


' wretch who diſgraced the name and form of woman, a proſtitute of the name of The- 


roigne, proceeded to the committee, to demand their immediate laughter. Nine inno- 
cent perſons were inhumanly murdered, ſome of them by the hands of the infamous 


-  Theroigne. Among theſe was a M. Sulea, a man of letters, of great merit, whoſe on- 


Iy crime was being attached to his king; and the abbe Bouyou, a dramatic writer. Their 
Heads were immediately fixed on pikes, and carried as trophies round the city, to encreaſe, 
had it been neceſſary, the ſavage ferocity of the php and the fears and horror of 


all honeſt men. * 


22 33 e 18 


he number of the inſurgents has been Rated at about twenty thouſand effective 


men. The crowd-of idle ſpectators who followed them, partly from-cariofity and part- 


. in hopes of plunder, was innumerable. The active rebels conſiſted chiefly of the 


4 


lower claſs of the inhabitants of the ſuburbs, diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Sars- 
culottes, with ſome hundreds of the Marſeillois, and other federates, who were certainly 
She moſt ring, and contributed * to the ſucceſs of Gs enterpriſe. 


- The not -Toyal mos the national guards were diſpirited by the loſs of their com- 
1 ennbiee; and diſguſted by the flight of the king. Murmurs circulated among them; the 
purport of which was, that . they were inevitably betrayed, and that with the ariſtocrates 


on the one hand, and the Swiſs on the other, they were between two fires.” Even 


the Swiſs themſelves were completely diſcouraged. Their commander in chief, M. 
Affry, was abſent ; M. Bachmann, ſecond in command, and his adjutant, had accom- 
panied the king to the National Aſſembly ; the captains of the companies were either not 
at their-poſts, or thoſe who remained were utterly at a loſs what courſe to purſue. 


At about a quarter paſt nine the gates of the cour royale were forced open, and the mob 
ruſhed furiouſly in, headed by a party of the Marſeillois, whoſe leader drew them up in 


two 
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two ſquare diviſions ficing the palace. They brandiſhed their ſpears, and levelled their 
pieces with menacing geſtures; while the Swiſs and national guards from The windows 
entreated them by ſigns to keep the peace and withdraw. 


A number of the /ans-culottes at length proceeded to the foot of the firſt ſtair-caſe, and 


having ſeized the Swiſs centinel, and five other of his countrymen, diſarmed them; 
the main body then ruſhing in, cruelly beat out the brains of the defenceleſs victims. 
On obſerving this outrage, the Swiſs drew up in order of battle, ſome on the ſtair-caſe, 

others on the ſteps facing the chapel-door, and ſeeing no alternative but to ſtand on the 
defenſive, fired upon the murderers. At the ſame moment an officer in a national uni- 
form, who headed a party of the rebels, having fired his piſtol into the palace, provoked 
thoſe who were at the windows to return the fire. Thus the action commenced, and 2 
briſk cannonading took place. 


The conteſt chiefly lay between the Marſeillois and the Swils. Aſter a moſt gallant 
reſiſtance of more than an hour, in which the Swiſs were frequently victorious in dif- 
ferent parts, theſe brave men, from the want of ammunition, and overpowered by num- 


bers, were obliged to give way. The banditti, enraged inſtead of being intereſted by 


their gallantry and fidelity, purſued the fugitives with the rancour of ſavages, and the 
victory was converted into a maſſacre. The national guards, horrid to relate, united 
with the populace in the extermination of thoſe whom but juſt before they had conſi- 
dered as their fellow-ſoldiers. All the Swiſs who were in the palace were murdered, 
many of them on their knees imploring quarter. A ſmall party of ſeventeen had taken 
refuge in the veſtry-room of the chapel; and as they had not been engaged from the 
the firſt, they imagined that they might enſure the clemency of their victors by ſurren» 
dering at diſcretion, and ſhouting ** Vive la Nation ““ but they no ſooner laid down 
their arms, than they were put to death. Another party attempted to eſcape through 
Marſan Court ; about eighty were killed, the remainder ſecreted themſelves in hay-lofts, 
and other lurking-places ; ſome perſons lent them clothes to diſguiſe themſelves, and 2 

few of them 8 eſcaped, but ſeveral afterwards died with hunger and fatigue %. 
4N The 


One of the moſt remarkable occurrences of that memorable day, and which forms the ſtrongeſt contraſt 
with moſt of the others, happened in the National Aſſembly itſel£ 

Aſter the Swiſs began to give way, and when thoſe ill-fated ſoldiers, aſſailed on all ſides, were ſlaughtered with- 
dut remorſe, a citizen of Paris had the humanity and the courage to protect one of them, whom he ſaw over- 
powered by numbers, and ready to be ſacrificed. Having torn this poor Swiſs from the hands of his aſſailants, h> 
conducted him over the bodies of his countrymen to the bar of the National Aﬀembly, © Here”—cried the gene- 
rous Frenchman— let this brave ſoldier find protection I have ſaved him from the fury of my ſellow- citizenꝭ, 
« whoſe enemy he never was, and only appeared to be through the error of others; that is now expiated, and, Oh ! 
«Jet him in this hall find merey! Having expueſſed himſelf in ſuch terms, he threw his arms around the neck 
of the ſoldier ; and, overcome by fatigue of body and agitation of mind, he actually fainted ia tie arms of hir 
| whoſe ls he kad ſaved. 
Thi 
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The gentlemen who remained in the palace ſaw no alternative, at this formidable 
criſis, but to proceed as well as they could to the National Aſſembly. The only poſſi- 
ble road was through the queen's gate: they rallied all the Swiſs whom they found diſ- 
perſed in their way, and as many of the national guard as ſtill retained their fidelity. 
The number of the fugitives might amount to five hundred; but as only one perſon 
could paſs through the gate at a time, they were ex poſed to a continual fire from ſeveral 

battalions ſtationed at about thirty yards diſtance ; and as the red uniform of the Swiſs 
attracted particular NO theſe devoted ſtrangers were ſtill the greateſt ſufferers, 


Of the remainder, ſome eſcaped by the gardens, and others, in ſmall parties, made 
good their progreſs to different parts of the city, where, upon diſperſing, they were ſe- 
creted and ſaved by the humanity of individuals. It is however with pain that we find 
ourſelves obliged to add, that of this fine and gallant regiment of Swiſs, the whole num- 
ber that ſurvived the maſſacre did not amount to two hundred. Thele, by a decree of 
the Ruby, were © put under the protection of the ſtate. 


The defenceleſs victims who were found in the palace were all involved in one prov 
miſeuous maſſacre. The gentlemen uſhers, the pages, thoſe who were in the loweſt and 
moſt ſervile offices, were ſlaughtered without diſcrimination. Streams of blood defiled 
the edifice of the Thuilleries, from the roof to the foundations. The ſhocking barbari- 
ties which were practiſed on the dead bodies of the Swiſs it would be offenſive to de- 
eency to relate. The maſſacre was followed by a general pillage of the palace, Some 
cheſts indeed, containing papers and aſſignats, and even ſome of the royal plate, were, 
taken from the plunderers, and brought into the hall of the National Aſſembly. 


The maſſacre within the palace was the ſignal for aſſaſſination without. The reſent- 
ment which the reſiſtance of the Swiſs had excited was directed even to the porters at 
the coffee · houſes and hotels, who go under the general appellation of Swiſs, and ſeveral 
of them were murdered: M. Carl, lieutenant- colonel of the foot gendarmerie, was 
killed] in the afternoon on coming out of the Logographic lodge where the royal family 


The ſpeRators could not but be affected dy this ſcene, When the man had by their care recovered his recot- 
Action, he begged that he might be permitted to carry the Swiſs to his houſe; for he ſaid it would be a happineſs 
wo him to lodge and maintain, during life, the perſon whom he had had the good fortune to ſnatch from death. 

Notwithſtanding the indignation which the king and queen muſt have felt at many things they had heard, they 
werethe firſt who began the applauſe on this occaſion, which inſtantly became univerſal. 

The preſident addreſſed the citizen in theſe words: © The National Aſſembly has heard you with pleaſure, and 
„ applauds your courage and your generoſity,” Several of the national gaards e came and . both the 
Swiſs foldier and the citizen who had ſaved him. x 

A member of the Aſſembly propoſed, that the name of the citizen ſhould be inſerted in the proces-verbal, 
which was inſtantly agreed to; and one of the ſecretaties announced, that the generous citizen s name Was 
clemence, and that he was by profegion a wine-merchant.—More's fon 


were; 
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were; and M. d'Hermigny, a colonel of the gendarmerie, met his fate in the ſquare be- 
fore the Hotel de Ville. In this maſſacre fiſteen hundred people are ſuppoſed to have 
loſt their lives. Of all the victims of popular phrenſy on this memorable day, none is 
more to be deplored than M. Clermont Tonnerre. No man had rendered more eminent 
ſervices to the cauſe of liberty in the commencement of the Revolution than this un- 
fortunate gentleman, and even when he ceaſed to act with the popular party, his oppo- 
ſition was always reſpectable and temperate, 


While theſe diſgraceful ſcenes were acting, the National Aſſembly till proceeded to 
deliberate with great firmneſs ; and the following decree was propoſed by M. Vergniaud, 
in the name of the extraordinary commiſſion, and adopted by the Aſſembly : 


The National Aſſembly, conſidering that the want of confidence in the executive 
© power is the cauſe of all our evils, and that this want of confidence has called forth, 
% from all parts of the kingdom, a wiſh that the authority entruſted by the conſtitution to 
«< Lguwis the Sixteenth ſhould be revoked, and that the only means of ' reconciling what they 
% owe to the ſafety of the people, with their own oath, of not encreaſing their own 
4 power, are to ſubmit to the ſovereign will of the nation—decree as follows: 


. . The French people are invited to form a National Convention. The commit- 
tee will propoſe to-morrow a plan for pointing out the time and mode of this con- 
% yention,—2, The executive power is proviſionally ſuſpended from this moment, until 
the National Convention ſhall have decreed the meaſures neceſſary to be purſued for 
« preſerving national independence. The civil liſt is ſuſpended ; and the committee will 
« point out the ſum which the legiſlative body ought to allow for the ſubſiſtence of the 
« royal family.—3. The ſix miniſters now in office ſhall exerciſe the executive power. 
'« The extraordinary commiſſion ſhall preſent, in the courſe of this day, a plan for the 
% organization of the miniſtry.—4. The extraordinary commiſſion ſhall preſent a plan 


« for appointing a governor to the prince royal.—5, The king and the royal family ſhall 


remain under the protection of the legiſlative body, till the department ſhall prepare 
« apartments for them at the Luxembourg.—6. The king and royal family are under 
« the ſafeguard of the law, and their defence entruſted to the national guard of Paris.— 
« 7, All magiſtrates, officers, and ſoldiers, who ſhall quit their poſt, ſhall be declared 
infamous, and traitors to their country.—8. The department of Paris ſhall this day 
„ cauſe the preſent decree to be proclaimed.—9. It ſhall at the ſame time be tranſmit- 
ted, by extraordinary couriers, to the eighty-three departments.“ 


It was near one o'clock in the morning of the eleyenth, when, on the motion of M. 
Brifſot, the Aſſembly declared, that the ſix miniſters had loſt the confidence of the na- 
tion; upon which they decreed, that fix others ſhould be choſen from among themſelves; 
2. alſo, that three conumiſſioners ſhould be choſen for each of the armies, 

4 N 2 On. 
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On Sunday the following decree was paſſed by the National Aſſembly :—* Firſt, The 

« hotel of the miniſter of juſtice ſhall be inhabited by the king.—Secondly, He ſhall 

be furniſhed with a guard, ſubordinate to the mayor of Paris, and to the commandant 

12 * of the national guard, who ſhall be anſwerable for his ſafety, and that of his family, 

«© —Thirdly, There ſhall be a ſum of five hundred thouſand livres to pay his expences, 
until the moment of the National Convention meeting. 


12 The National Aſſembly alſo declares, That the king is ſuſpended ; and that both 
4 himſelf and family remain as hoſtages ; that the preſent miniſtry have not the confi- 
« dence of the nation, and that the Aﬀembly proceed to replace them. That the civil 


4 liſt ceaſe to take place. 


It having been decreed, that no perſon ſhould be admitted to fee the king, without an 

. order from the municipality, ſome municipal officers preſented themſelves at the bar ; and 

the preſident informed one of them, M. Manuel, the common ſerjeant of Paris, that the 

Aſſembly had paſſed a decree,. by which the hotel of the miniſter of juſtice-was fixed on 
as a place proper: for the reſidence of the king and the royal family. _ 


Manuel replied-—« The municipality, who propoſe to be anſwerable for the perſon of 

v the king, cannot be ſo after the decree. which you have paſſed. . The hotel of the mi- 
% niſter of juſtice is ſurrounded by a great number of houſes, which may afford the 
ready means of an eſcape; whereas the Temple ſtands by itſelf, and is ineloſed with 
« high walls.“ The Aſſembly then. left to the community of Paris to determine on a 
Place proper for the reſidence of the king, and entruſted to them hs care of 8 


Him in cuſlody- 


e Conſormable to this reſolution, the council general of the commons choſe the Temple 
; for the place of the reſidence of the king and his family, and charged the proviſional 
commandant general to take all TING meaſures he ſhall judge proper to aſſure the execu- 

tion of the decree. . | 


Daring the proceſſion of the king and royal family to the Temple, M. Petion warn- 
ed the queen not to look at the people with too confident an air (de regarder le peuple 
& avec moins d'aſſurance}). Lou ſee —ſaid her majeſty—** that the people are calm.“ 
I know, on the contrary, madam,” —ſaid Petion—s that they are very much 3 | 


and may, at this inſtant be provoked by a glance.“ 


On a motion made by Thuriot, the Aſſembly decreed, © That the decree by which the 
& ſoldiers of the national gendarmerie of Paris were authoriſed to name their own offi- 
« cers, ſhould be extended to thoſe of all the departments.” 


M. Gaudet- 
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N. Gaudet propoſed the n plan of a decree for ſummoning.a National Con- 
vention : 


« The National Aſſembly, after having invited the citizens, in the name of liberty 


and equality, to aſſemble without the leaſt poſſible delay, and in the greateſt poſſible 
«© number, decrees —- 


% 1, The primary aſſemblies ſhall nominate the ſame number of electors as in the pre- 
« ceding elections. The voters ſhall firſt take the oath to maintain liberty and equali- 
*« ty, and to die in their defence.—2. The diſtinctions of citizens, active and not active, 
« are aboliſhed. To be adiniflible to the primary aſſemblies, it ſhall be ſufficient to be- 
.« a French citizen, to be twenty-one years of age, to have been reſident for a year in 
s the place, and not to be a-menial ſervant. They who have not taken the civic oath 

« ſhall be bound to take it. —3. Every citizen ſhall be eligible, without any other condi- 
tion than thoſe required in the preceding artiele.—4. The electoral aſſemblies ſhall. 


« nominate for the National Convention the ſame number of deputies as for the preſent 


« legiſlature, —g. The primary aſſemblies ſhall: obſerve the ſame formalities in their 
«- operations as at the laſt election.—6. The primary aſſemblies are convoked for Sun- 


« day, the twenty-ſixth of Auguſt. —j. The electoral aſſemblies ſhall meet in the chief 


* town of each department on the ſecond of September.—8. The members of the Na- 
« tional Convention ſhall repair to Paris, on or before the twentieth of September. 
* They ſhall caufe their names to be entered in the archives; and as ſoon as they ſhall 
« amount to two hundred, the preſent legiſlature ſhall give place to them. —9. Three 
livres a day ſhall be paid to the electors as long as the electoral aſſemblies thall con- 
« tinue to fit, and twenty ſous a mile for travelling expences.— 10. No perſon now ex- 
« erciſing, or having formerly exerciſed, any function whatever, ſhall be ineligible to 


« the National Convention.“ 


The phrenzy of the populace did not ſubſide for ſome days after the ſtorming of the 
palace. It aſſumed indeed not the formidable aſpect of a general inſurrection, but it was 
no leſs ſavage and dreadful in its effects. Several atrocious aſſaſſinations were commit- 
ted, and, among others, the reſpectable Rochefoucault fell a ſacrifice to his attachment 
to the king and conſtitution, After having, with the reſt of the department, been con- 
cerned in the ſuſpenſion of Petion and Manuel, he found it no longer ſafe to remain in 
Paris. He retired to his own eſtate ; but the ſavages carefully tracked his ſteps, and 
he was ſcarcely arrived before he was aſſaſſinated; his own tenants either aiding. in the 


murder, or at leaſt looking on with criminal ſtupefaction. 


On the night of the twelfth, the Aſſembly, apprehenſive of a formidable oppoſition 


from the army of La Fayette, diſpatched three commiſſioners of their own body to coun- 
| teract 
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teract the movements of that general. M. la Fayette, however, by a ſingular accident, 
was previoufly apprized of the events of the tenth. He had ſent M. Darblais, one of 
his ſtaff officers, with diſpatches to the war miniſter. M. Darblais, on the morning of 
-the eleventh, had advanced almoſt within fight of Paris, when he was met by a grena- 
dier of the national guards, who appriſed him of his danger, and adviſed him to change 
horſes, and return with all poſſible ſpeed. At Sedan, on his way-back, he found M. la 
Fayette, who, after ſtating the facts to the magiſtrates of that town, adviſed them, in 
duty to the king and conſtitution, to arreſt the commiſſioners, who, accordingly, on 
their ariival there, were ſeized, ws detained in priſon, - — the fourteenth of Auguſt 
to the twentieth. | 


1M wa mean time M. la Fayette- tamed 6 to o the camp; ; and addy diſtributed 
. . the battalions the *. letter: 


« CirizEx Lane, | | 
It is no longer time to conceal * yon * is going wt the . 
% you. ſwore to maintain is no more; a banditti from Marſeilles, and a troop of fac- 
tious men, beſieged the palace of the Thuilleries; the national and Swiſs guards made 
46.2 eh I 2 but for want of ammunition they were obliged to ſurrender. 


cM © General 4 Affry, his. aide-du-camp, and his wiki family, were murdered. 


« The king, queen, and all the royal family eſcaped to the National "EY ; the 
« factious ran thither, holding a ſword in one hand, and fire in the other, and forced the 
«« legiſlative body to ſuperſede the king, which was done for the ſake of ſaving his life. 


40 Citizens, you are no longer repreſented ; the National Aſſembly are in a ſtate of ſla- 
« very; your armies are without leaders; Petion reigns; the ſavage Danton and his 
«© ſatellites are maſters. Thus, ſoldiers, it is your province to examine whether you will 
« reſtore the hereditary repreſentative to the throne, or ſubmit to the diſgrace of having 
na Petion for your king.” | 


The general, at the firſt moments when this communication to the ſoldiery was made, 
found their diſpoſitions not unfavourable to the cauſe of the conſtitution ; but he ſoon 
diſcovered that fidelity was only to be expected from a ſmall circle of friends. Appre- 
nenſi ve, therefore, that in the ſpirit of revolt which his army manifeſted, his life would 
be attempted by ſome aſſaſſin, or that he would certainly be delivered up into the hands 
of his adverſaries, on the nineteenth of Auguſt he leſt the camp in the night, accompa- 
nied only by his ſtaff and a few ſeryants. They took the route of Rochefort in Liege, 
which, being a neutral country, they hoped to paſs unmoleſted; but an Auſtrian general, 

| of 
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| of the name of Harancourt, being ſtationed there with an n advanced party, arrefted the 
fugitives, and ſent them priſoners to Namur. | 


General Arthur Dillon ſeemed at firſt inclined to imitate the example of La Fayette; 
and by the orders which he publiſhed to his army on the thirteenth, he excited ſo ſtrong, 
a ſuſpicion againſt him, that a decree was actually paſſed for his ſuſpenſion. He how- 
ever was ſo fortunate as to retract in time; and upon the arrival of the commiſſioners of 
the Aſſembly at Valenciennes, he found means fo completely to conciliate their eſteem, 
that the decree was repealed, and he was again reinſtated in his full authority. Dumou- 
rier, who had aſſumed the command at Maulde, ſaw the party which it was neceſſary to 
embrace, and anticipated the wiſhes of the Aſſembly, by applauding the new Revolu- 
tion, even before the arrival of their commiſſioners : by this fortunate ſtep he regained 
the entire confidence of the republicans, which he had loſt by his continuance in the mi- 
niſtry, and in comer. compu was nnn appointed to eres La F ayerte in bis 
command, A 

Marſhal Luckner took the ſame decided part. In his letter to the Aſſembly, he eve 
inſinuated that it was the treachery of the court which compelled him to retreat in the 
midſt of victory from the Netherlands; and added, — That now the king was depoſed, 
he hoped he ſhould not be ordered to retire when he next entered the Auſtrian territo- 


ries, Generals Biron, Monteſquieu, Kellerman, and Cuſtine, all ſubmitted to the au- 


thority of the Aſſembly, and of the proviſional council of ſtate, and took the republi- 
can oaths, as "wm as * foldiers of their reſpective armies. 


Though the force of La Fayette had been trifling in compariſon with that of his ad- 
verſaries, as it did not exceed twenty thouſand men, ſtill he had contrived to keep the 
Auſtrians and Pruſſians in check, and they had made but little progreſs towards the ſub- 
jugation of France. The confuſion, however, which the late tranſactions had pro- 
duced, encouraged the combined armies to advance, and the firſt conqueſt atchieved was 
that of Longwy. On the twenty-firſt of Auguſt, general Clairfait preſented himſelf, 
with an army of ſixty thouſand men, before that fortreſs. The fiege laſted about fifteen. 
hours, during which time the enemy kept up a continual and heavy fire of bombs and 
artillery. The commandant reported, that the magiſtrates and citizens, terrified by the 
bombardment, had infiſted upon a ſurrender, and that he had only complied with their 
requiſition ; on the other hand it was ſuſpected, and not without ſome ground, that no- 
thing leſs than treachery in a commander could compel a garriſon of two thouſand five 
hundred men, well appointed, in a place ſtrongly fortified, and defended with a numerous 
train of artillery, and excellent caſements, to ſurrender upon ſo ſhort a ſiege. Upon 
further enquiry, theſe ſuſpicions were confirmed. M. Lavergne, the governor, was or- 
dered to be tried by a court- martial; and a decree of the Aſſembly was paſſed, that: 

| ah? whenever; 
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whenever it ſhould be retaken, the houſes of the citizens * be razed to the ground, 
and the magiſtrates proſecuted for a. aero 


The capture of Verdun ſucceeded that of * It was ſummoned by the duke 
of Brunſwick on the thirty-firſt-of Auguſt, nor did the example of Longwy deter the 
inhabitants from becoming the dupes of their a ons. As that town was loft by 
the treachery of the commander, Verdun was reduced by the cowardice of the citizens, 
Diſtruſtful of the inciviſm of the officers after the affair of Longwy, the Aſſembly, by 
their decree, veſted power in the municipality to controul the deliberation of the council 
of war. M. Beaurepaire, the governor, was deſirous of defending the town to the laſt 
moment; but the municipal officers were determined in favour of a capitulation, and 
there was great reaſon to believe that the ſoldiers would be attacked by an enemy within 
as well as without, The governor, therefore, after much oppoſition, finding his re- 
monſtrances unayailing, drew a piſtol, and ſhot himſelf dead upon the ſpot. The conſe- 
quence was, that the eee r and the Pruffian troops entered on the ſecond 


of September. 


Immediately on the depoſition of the king, the following letter was ſent to earl 
= the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, by Mr. D and delivered to the miniſter 
for foreign affairs. 


E 44 My kane, 

« In lord Grenville's abſence I have received and laid before the king your laſt diſ- 
& patches. His majeſty has been very deeply afflicted in receiving the information of 
« the extent and the deplorable conſequences of the troubles which have happened in 
Paris; as well on account of his perfonal attachment to their Moft Chriſtian majeſties, 
4 and the intereſt that he has always taken in their welfare, as for the earneſt deſire he has for 


46 Tu nnn and * of a kingdom with which he is on terms of friendſhip. 


ra Fes Ae lt d dbes 0 preſent ſtate of affairs, the exerciſe of the executive power 
PF. has been withdrawn from his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, the credentials which have 
2: hitherto. been made uſe of by your excellency can no longer be valid. His majeſty is 
4 therefore of opinion, that you ought not to remain any longer in Paris, as well on 
2 this account, as becauſe this ſtep appears to him the moſt conformable to the 
« principles. of neutrality which he has hitherto obſerved. His majeſty's pleaſure, 
therefore, is, that you ſhould quit that city, and return to England, as ſoon as you 


** have oy able to r che OP pallpans for that | 23 l 


* 


« In all the en that you may have coceon to hold before your departure, 


« you will take care to exprels yourſelf in a manner confortnable to the ſentiments herein 
communicated 
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e communicated to you; and you will take eſpecial care not to neglect any opportunity 
« of devlaring, that at the ſame time that his majeſty means-4-0bſerve the principles of 
« neutrality in every thing which regards the atrangement of che internal government of 
« France, he does not conceive that he departs from theſe pringeples, in manifefling, by 
« every poſſible means in his power, his ſolicitude For the perfona! ſafety of beit Moſt 
« Chriſtian ,majefties, and the royg! family. He wolt y hopes that his wiſhes, in 


« that reſpect will not be deceived; that the royal family will be preſerved from every 


« act of violence, the commiſſion of which would not fail to excite ſentiments of univerſal 
*. indignatiqn throughout all Europe. F 574-40 


4 have die honour to be, &c. &c. | 
; % HENRY DunDAs,” 


The French miniſter returned the following anſwer: - | 


«© The underſigned, miniſter fot foreign affairs, has loſt no time in communicating to 


&« the proviſional executive council the letter communicated to him by his excellency 
« earl Gower, ambaſſador extraordinary from his Britannic majeſty. ; 


© The council has ſeen with regret, that the Britiſh cabinet has reſolved to recal an 
1 ambaſſador whoſe preſence atteſted the fayourable diſpoſition of a free and generpus 
«© nation, and who has never been the organ but of friendly expreſſions and of benevo- 
« lent ſentiments. If any thing can abate this regret, it is in the renewed aſſurance of 
« neutrality made on the part of England to the French nation. 


«© This aſſurance ſeems to be the reſult of an intention, wiſely conſidered and formally 
« expreſſed by his Britannic majeſty, not to medale with the interior arrangements of the af- 


&« fairs of France, We are not ſurpriſed at ſuch a declaration made by an enlightened 


« and high-ſpirited nation, who have been the firſt to acknowledge and eſtabliſh the 
« principle of national ſovereignty ; who, by ſubſtituting the empire of the laws, the 
« expreſſed will of all, to the arbitrary caprices of a few individuals, have been the firſt 
1 to furniſh the example of ſubjecting kings themſelves to this ſalutary yoke ; and who, 
*« finally, have not thought too dearly purchaſed, by long convulſions and violent ſtorms, 
« that liberty which has been productive of ſo much glory and proſperity. 


This principle of the unalienable ſovereignty of the people is going to be diſplayed 
* in a ſtriking manner in the National Convention, the convocation of which has been 
*« decreed by the legiſlative body, and which will, no doubt, fix all parties, and all inte- 
.** reſts. The French nation has good grounds to hope, that the Britifh cabinet will 
not, at this deciſive moment, depart from that juſtice, moderation, and impartiatity, 
4 which it has hitherto manifeſted. 
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„ Fiull of this confidence, which reſts on facts, the underſigned renews to his excellen. 
ey, carl Gower, in A name of the proviſional executive council, the aſſurance which 
he has had the honour to give him, vive voce, that whatever relates to the coinmerce 
« het ween the two nations, and all affairs in general, ſhall be carried on, on the part of 
the French government, with the ſame juſtice and fidelity. The council flatter 
_ *themſelyes that there will be a full reciprocity on the part of the Britiſh government, 
« and that nothing will interrupt the good anderſtanding which ſubſiſts between the 


* two nations. 
| « Le BRUx, Miniſter for foreign affairs.“ 


Earl Gower, on the reception of this letter, quitted Paris, and arrived ia London on 
the firſt of September. 


Nearly about the ſame period a decree was paſſed againſt M. la Fayette, declaring him 
guilty of high-treaſon. Barnave, Alexander Lameth, and ſome others of the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly, were committed to priſon, on the charge of a counter- revolution; which 


however appeared to be founded merely on a vague mention of their names as friends 
to the king, in ſome papers which were ſaid to have been found in ranſacking the 


Thuilleries, 


A court being appointed for the purpoſe of trying the criminals of the tenth of Au- 

zuſt, one d' Aigremont was the firſt priſoner brought before this tribunal. He had for- 
merly been ſecretary to the adminiſtration of the national guards, at the office of the 
Maiſon de Ville, where he was placed by the late miniſters; and was now accuſed of 
being the chief of a band of men, raiſed and employed for the purpoſe of making anti- 
revolutionary motions in clubs ; holding diſcourſes of the ſame nature on the terrace of 
the Feuillans, the gardens of the Palais Royal, and other places of public reſort, with 
an intention to excite ſedition, and provoke the people to inſurrections againſt the National 


r. and the public ng; particularly the * and other patriots. 


This band was divided into detachments of ten men EY every detachment having a 


captain and lieutenant. The pay of the captains was ten livres; that of the lieutenants 
five; and that of each private man two livres ten ſols daily. They had particular ſigns and 


watch-words, by which they knew each other, at the public walks, at the tribunes, and 
wherever the citizens aſſemble. They alſo cartied a tick of a particular kind, which 
they called the Conflitution. The number was ſaid to amount iu all to about fiftoen hundred 
men. D'Aigremont paid and directed the whole. The captains gave an account daily 
to him of what had paſſed, and he made a kind of return of this in three notes; one 


to the king himſelf, and the others to two perſons in public office. 


The 
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The advocate for the priſoner, beſides various other defences, pl, „that as his client 
had been arreſted on the eighth or ninth of Auguſt, he could n judged by a tri- 
bunal conſtituted for the trial of crimes committed on the tenth. But as the accuſation 
of the priſoner referred to what happened on the tenth, this plea was over- ruled. 


Aſter a trial of thirty hours, three propoſitions were given to the jury to deliberate 
upon. They remained three hours ſhut up. On their return into court, the firſt ar- 
ticle was ſtated to them by the judge: * Do you find it proved, that there. was, on the 
« tenth of Auguſt, a conſpiracy within the Thuilleries, to excite a civil war in the 
« country?” The foreman of the jury anſwered in the negative. On this there was 


a general murmur among the audience. The judge next demanded, ** Do you find that 
« there was a deſign in the Thuilleries of ſeizing unconſtitutional power?“ To this 


queſtion the jury anſwered in the affirmative, —* Do you find it proved that the priſoner 
« was engaged in this deſign?” The jury found this proved alſo. Afterthey had given 
their verdict, the judge pronounced ſentence on the priſoner, and he was condemned to be 
beheaded, It having been perceived, as he retired from the court, that he wore the 
uniform of the national guards, tw& perſons went into the priſon of the Conciergerie, 


whither this poor man was conduQed after having received his ſentence, and informed 
him, that the people required that he ſhould not appear on the ſcaffold in that dreſs. | 


With this requeſt the priſoner inſtantly. complied. 


Five hours aſter his condemnation, he was brought to the place of the Carouſel, and 
executed by torch-light. When he mounted the ſcaffold, the ſpectators teſtified their 


joy by acclamation and clapping their hands; which ſavage token of ſatisfaction they re- 


doubled when his head, after being ſevered from his body, was held up to public view 


by the executioner. 


M. La Porte, intendant of the civil liſt, was next brought before the ſame tribunal. 


He was .accuſed of having employed the money of the civil liſt in printing and publiſh- 


ing an immenſe number of pamphlets, libels, and placards, the tendency of which was 


to ſpirit up the people againſt the patriots, and bring about a counter- revolution; em- 


ploying and paying a number of agents for the ſame purpoſe; remitting money to the 


emigrants at Coblentz, particularly to the king's body guards, who were in that city. 


In general he denied theſe charges. The evidence adduced againſt him conſiſted chief- 


ly-of papers and letters found in the king's cabinet on the tenth of Auguſt. A great 


many letters were found alſo among his own papers, from perſons who profeſſed great loy- 


alty, and willingneſs to riſk their lives in defence of the king ; and requeſting tickets to 
be admitted into the gardens of the Thuilleries, and alſo into the palace itſelf, during 


| the. time that the former were kept ſhut from the public, 


La Porte 
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Ia Porte was aſked, Haw many of thoſe tickets he had diſtributed? he anſwered, 
None; that being the buſineſs of the governor of the Thuilleries.” He was next inter. 
rogated, How many had been diſtributed ? he anſwered, © About two thouſand,” He was 
then ſhewn an order, ſigned by him, addreſſed to the Marechaux de Logis, ordering them 
| to prepare accommodations for ſome officers of the Swiſs guards, on the ninth of Au- 

guſt, in the Chateau ; and another order, likewiſe ſigned by him, to the commiſſary of the 

magazine, for four hundred bed-covers for Swiſs guards on the ninth : which ſigna- 
tures he acknowledged. 


Being aſked, How many the Swiſs guard conſiſted of that night? he anſwered, That he 
did not exactly know; but that it was double the uſual number. Being aſked, If he had 
not paid the gardes-du-corps at Coblentz, and if he bad not tranſmitted money to the king's 
brothers and other emigrants? to theſe, and all queſtions tending to criminate himſelf 


_  effentially, he anſwered in the negative. 


He was aſked, If he did not keep up a correſpondence with the priſoners at Orleans? 
he anſwered, That, of all the ſtate priſoners there, be only knew de Briſſac and Deleſ- 
art ; the firſt he had been acquainted with at ſchool, the other he knew only after he 
became miniſter; but that he had maintained no correſpondence with either. 


Being told by the court, That, if he had been a good citizen, he would have informed 
the National Aﬀembly of the great expence which Lewis the Sixteenth was at to main- 
tain counter-revolutionary agents, and a counter-reyolutionary ſpirit in Paris, he replied, 
That by his office he was to pay thoſe who brought orders from the king. 


M. Gohier, one of the commiſſioners, read ſeveral important documents found at La 
Porte's to the Aſſembly. The firſt was a printing-houſe account, of work done and 
paid for out of the civil liſt, viz. 


« An advertiſement for ſinking the credit of affignats.—Ditto agajaf the Jacobins. 
Ditto againſt the ſoldiers of Chiteau-vieux.—Advice to the Pariſians.—Proclamation 
0 tothe emigrants, printed in yellow.—A piſtole given to the bill-ſticker, for the blows 
% he ſaid he had received from the Jacobins,—A Letter from a Grenadier, —The order of 
*« theemigrantsmarch.—Queſtionsput to the emigrants—Their anſwer.—Another adver- 
«« tiſement againſt the Jacobins. Hue and Cry againſt the Jacobins. The ſhorter the 
++ madneſs is the better, in yellow, &c. &c,” 


*Gohier. proved that ſuch libels were attended with great pecuniary advantages to the 
authors of them. He read a letter, addreſſed by one of the grand conſpirators to the 
| ſecretary of the civil liſt, in which he informed him of a project he had conceived of 

murdering the Jacobins, diſſolving the National Aſſembly, taking the duke of Orleans 
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into cuſtody, bringing about a counter-revolution, &c. &c. Gohier concluded with in- 
ſorming the houſe, that proper perſons were employed in examining the remainder of the 
papers found in the palace, and that they ſhould in due time be communicated to the 


public. 


Meſſts. Goupilleau and La Loy, two other commiſſioners of the Afembly, appointed 


to verify the papers found in the palace, came to communicate the refult of their re- | 


ſearches. One of the mol: eſſential pieces was a letter, written in the hm of a note, 
by the king's brother, and found in a {mall morocco leather pocket- book in the king's 


deſk. The contents were as follows: 


« We wrote to you by poſt, and could fay nothing: - We are two of us, but we are 
© fill only one: we have the ſame ſentiments, the ſame projects, the ſame zeal to ſerve 
„% you: we obſerve the ſtricteſt ſilence, becauſe it we broke it, we might expoſe you; 
„ but we ſhall ſpeak. out as ſoon as we ſhall be ſure of general ſupport ; and that mo- 


„% ment is not far diſtant. 


& If you ſocak to us in the name of thoſe fellows ( meaning the Jacobins), we ſhall 
&« not attend to you—if in your own name we ſhall be attentive, but we ſhall go on 
% our own way; thus if they want to make you ſay any thing to us, do ſo—fear no- 
6« thing, for we only exiſt to ſerve you: we are labouring for you with zeal, and 
« every thing is going on well; your enemies are too much concerned in your exiſ- 
4 tence, to be led to commit an uſeſeſs crime, which would prove their total ruin— 


« Adicu, : 
% L. S.- Ch. P.“ 


The public accuſer recapitulated the charges and evidence; and the jury, having with- 
drawn for two hours, declared that the priſoner was convicted of having expended im- 
menſe ſums of money to foment a civil war, and by that means reſtore the ancient de- 
potiſm ; when he was condemned to loſe his head. 


La Porte heard the ſentence pronounced apparently without emotion ; and with equal 
calmneſs liſtened to a kind of exhortation addreſſed to him by the prefident ; he then, with- 
out taking notice of the preſident or his exhortation, turned to the audience, and fun: 
Citizens, I proteſt that I die innocent; may the effuſion of my blood reſtore tranqual- 
% lity to the kingdom !—but I doubt it.” M. La Porte retained tie ſame manly be- 
haviour to his laſt moment; his appearance on the ſcaffold was fo modeſt and dignified, 
as to move the compaſſion of many, and command the reſpect of all, the ſpectators. 


Du Roſoy, a man of letters, formerly editor of the Gazette de Paris, and of another 


public paper, entitled, . Le Royaliſme, was next brought to the bar. He was accuſed of 
. 4 P a criminal 
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a criminal correſpondence with the enemies of the Revolution, both within and without 
the kingdom; with being the author of anti-revolutionary writings; with being involyed 
in the guilt of the tenth of Auguſt ; and with having inſerted in the Gazette de Paris, 
of the ninth of Auguſt, a plan of defence, in caſe the "chlo of the Thuilleries ſhould 
be attacked. He denied having any connection with the tenth of Auguſt ; that he was 
then at Auteuil; and ſaid that the article complained of was inſerted in the Gazette 
without his knowledge. Notwithſtanding a very eloquent defence, he was found guilty 
by the jury, and condemned like the reſt. Du Roſoy heard his ſentence with great firm- 
neſs, ſaying, * It becomes a royaliſt, ſuch as 1 am, to die on Saint Louis's day.” Even 
on the ſcaffold he preſerved his courage, and expired amidſt the cries of. Vjve la 
« Nation“ 


The court next proceeded to try M. d'Offonville, juſtice of peace. He was accuſedof 
having protected d'Aigremont and his accomplices as often as they were brought before 
him; and of being an accomplice of his in his anti-revolutionary proceedings, and involved 
in the conſpiracy of the tenth of Auguſt. The chief foundation of the accuſation 
againſt this man was, that his name was inſcribed in a regiſter, found in d'Aigremont's 
poſſeſſion, as the judge before whom he and all his partiſans were to carry every appeal 
or diſpute they ſhould have; and it was proved that there was a conſiderable conneRion 
between them. The jury, having been ſhut up two hours, returned a ſpecial verdict, 
That d'Offonville had co- operated in the plan of d'*Aigremont, to excite a civil war, and 
to reſtore a deſpotic government; but that it was not proved that he had aſſiſted in this 
knowingly, and of deſign. This priſoner had ſo little expectation of a favourable ver- 
dict, that, while the jury was incloſed, he ſaid to a perſon, who poured out a glaſs of wine 
to him—* The wine you have poured out, my dear Sir, is the laſt I ſhall ever taſte,” — 
"This verdict was received with public approbation, | 


NM. Montmorin, mayor of Fontainebleau, and formerly colonel of the regiment of 
Flanders, was brought before this tribunal, He had already undergone an examination 
before the National Aſſembly, in conſequence of which he was now brought to his trial. 
He was accuſed of having been engaged in ſchemes which brought on the action of the 
tenth. He made a very able defence, and ſhewed great preſence of mind during his trial. 
The jury was ſhut up three hours, and then returned a ſimilar verdict to that given on the 
trial of M. d'Offonville—** That it was proved that there had been plots and machina- 
„ tions, the tendency of which was to kindle a civil war; that it was alſo proved that 
% M. Montmorin had affiſted in ſome of theſe ; but it was not proved that he had aſſiſted 
«« wickedly, or with an intention to do miſchief.” — This verdict was no ſooner pronounced, 
than loud murmurs of diſapprobation were heard among the audience : - You diſcharge 
him to-day,” —cried one of them ns within a AT he will order our throats 
% to be cut.“ 


Thie 
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This created ſuch confuſion, that fatal conſequences were feared. The preſident ex- 
poſtulated with the people, and pointed out the fatal tendency of their interfering in an 
affair of this kind; but he was not able entirely to calm them, till he obſerved, that per- 
haps there were among the jury ſome perſons, whoſe connections with the priſoner's family 
had influenced their judgment; in which caſe it would be proper to have the verdict 
reviſed by a new jury. 


The populace were ſo incenſed that the preſident thought it neceſſary to conduct M. 
Montmorin to priſon himſelf, to protect him from the violence of the people, who hiffed 
and hooted him as he paſſed, In an outer court, one of the national guards aimed a 
ſtroke with his ſword at the preſident, which was parried by a by-ſtander, ſo that the 
judge received no wound, 


An attempt was made in the next place to intimidate the National Aſſembly. The day 
after the trial, ſome perſons, who called themſelves deputies from the people, came to the 
bar of the Aſſembly, to ſignify their diſapprobation at the judgment pronounced by the 
jury in favour of Montmorin; and required, in the name of the Sovereign People, a ſpeedy 
anſwer on the ſubjet. To this very extraordinary petition the preſident replied—That 
the Aſſembly would enquire into the objedt of their requeſt ; that undoubtedly the peo- 
ple of France was ſovereign; but this ſovereignty lay in the who/e people, and not in 
any ſeparate part, and never could be exerciſed but by the repreſentatives of the whole 
nation, 


M. Montmorin, formerly miniſter for foreign affairs, was likewiſe brought before the 
National Aſſembly for examination. The following articles were exhibited againſt him— 
That he had ſacrificed the intereſt of France to that of Auſtria, in oppoſing an alliance 
between France and Pruſha—That he had concealed the league of the foreign powers 
againſt France, and did not employ all the means in his power to prevent it—That he 
pretended ignorance of the deſigns of the emigrant princes, and, by his filence, aided their 
ſchemes againſt France. When interrogated on theſe three heads, M. Montmorin an- 
ſwered, That he was ignorant of the treaty of Pilnitz ; that he knew nothing of the 
deſigns of the emigrant, princes, and therefore could not inform the Aﬀembly of either 
in time; and, in general, that he was innocent of the whole charge. The Aſſembly, 
however, adopted the decree of accuſation, and M. Montmorin was accordingly ordered 
into cuſtody, | 


The decree for tranſporting from the kingdom ſuch of the prieſts as had not taken the 
civic oath was revived in the Aſſembly, and paſſed by acclamation. The diſtreſs and 
miſery which many worthy individuals ſuffered n conſequence of this decree, cannot be 
ſufficiently deplored. Many of theſe victims of conſcience were hurried from their con- 


nections and their friends, and landed, almoſt naked and pennyleſs, on a foreign ſhore ; 
4 P 2 ſome 
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ſome were committed to priſon, there to remain till a mode of conveyance out of the 

Kingdom ſhould be found ; ſome were maſſacred by the populace ſoon after they were 
arreſted; and no inconſiderable number were reſerved for the melancholy cataſtrophe, to 
which we ſhall have ſpeedily to advert. 


Several thouſands of theſe unhappy fugitives were received i in England, and ſupported 
for upwards of twelve months, by vol/untary ſubſcription; all parties joined in the promo- 
tion of this truly Chriſtian undertaking ; no prejudices, religious or political, could ſtifle 
the voice of humanity, or eradicate from the hearts of Britons that generous philanthro- 
py, which has * been characteriſtic of the nation. 

Ann 

The GEAR of Longwy, and the approach of the Pruſſian army, ſpread an itiſtanta- 
neous alarm through the metropolis, and the Aſſembly itſelf partook of the contagion. 
The firſt rumour intimated, that the enemy intended to leave behind them the fortified 
places, and proceed immediately to Paris; and this was followed by continued reports 
that the duke of Brunſwick was then within a few hours march of the capital. At this 

** diſaſtrous moment, ſuſpicion lodged in every breaſt, and terror was depicted upon every 
countenance. Danton, a man, who from a low origin (with only the advantage of a 
tolerable education) had raiſed himſelf, by his addreſs and abilities, to the ſituation of 
miniſter of juſtice, and who projected the plan of diſmiſſing the old municipality on the 
night of the ninth of Auguſt, ſtood forth in the Aſſembly on this memorable emergency. 
© Longwy'—ſaid he—* is taken; but the ſafety of France depends not on a ſingle 
* frontier town. Our armies are ſtill entire. Hitherto we have carried on a pretended 
* war, under the direction of La Fayette. The nation muſt now make war in perſon, 
e the whole maſs of the people muſt now march againſt the enemy.” He repreſented 
the neceſſity of ſuffering all meaſures of defence to originate with the executive power, 
and of converting all private arms to the public uſe. * There were” —he ſaid—* more 
than eighty thouſand muſkets in Paris, in the poſſeſhon of private perſons, which 
„ might be put into the hands of ſoldiers.” He propoſed to ſend fix commiſſioners from 
the Aſſembly to the ſections to accelerate the enrolments; and a body of cavalry, he 
added, might be equipped from thoſe horſes which were kept for pleaſure, The plan 
was inſtantly adopted, ordering all citizens, who were not-prevented by age and infirmi- 

. : ties, to hold themſelves in readineſs. to march at a moment's warning; and this was fol- 
lowed by a ſecond for diſarming all ſuſpected perſons. . 


We have had but little occaſion, ſince the termination of the conſtituent aſſembly, to 
mention M. Robeſpierre :. He had, ſince that period, occupied the ſtation of public 


42 In perſan Robeipierre | is certainly not an Ajax, although he is thought t to agree with that hero in one ſenti- 
ment ;—Tutius eft fictis igitur contendere verbis, quam pugnare manu. Few men, however, can let fiercer than Robeſ- 
pierre: in countenance he has a ſtriking reſemblance to a cat- tiger. Moore: Icur nal. 


accuſer, 
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accuſer, and was now at the head of the Jacobin ſociety ; and had been choſen, as well as 
Marat #3, a member of the new commune, on the night of the ninth of Auguſt. Theſe 
men were intimately connected with Danton, the miniſter of juſtice ; and to this trium- 
virate the horrors of that dreadful maſſacre, which we are now about to relate, have been 
aſcribed. ,Since the - ſhocking tranſactions which took place on the tenth of Auguſt, 


Petion's influence had been on the decline with the populace, and Robeſpierre had pro- 


portionably riſen in their eſteem. His unfeeling and ſanguinary temper was better ſuit- 
ed to their habitual and ſavage cruelty ; and, as he was illiterate himſelf, his eloquence 
was of that ſpecies which is beſt ſuited to vulgar comprehenſion. In the Jacobin club, 
this man had been unceaſingly clamourous for the trial of the ſtate priſoners ; and by his 
endeavours to ſatiate the barbarous revenge of the populace, he gained upon their 


affectiong. 


Intelligence of the ſiege of Verdun was received in Paris on Sunday morning, the ſe- 
cond of September. The miniſters, anticipating the alarm which the diſcloſure of ſuch 
intelligence would produce, procured the decree which authorized them to cloſe all the 
barriers of Paris. The decree of the community of Paris was in theſe words: 


* To arms, citizens! to arms! The enemy is at our gates! 


The procureur of the community having announced the preſſing dangers of the 
% country, the treaſons with which we are menaced, and the deſtitute ſtate of the town 
© of Verdun, now beſieged by the enemy, who will, probably, in eight days be maſters 


« of it: The couneil-general decrees, 
« 1, The barriers ſhall be immediately cloſed. 


% 2, All horſes fit to ſerve thoſe who repair to the frontiers, ſhall be immediately ſeized. 
« 3, All the citizens ſhall hold themſelves ready to march upon the firſt ſignal. 


4% 4, All citizens, who, on account of their age and their infirmities, cannot march, 
& ſhall depoſit their arms with their ſections, for the uſe of thoſe who fly to the frontiers. 


4 5. All ſuſpected perſons, or thoſe who, from cowardice, ſhall. refuſe to march, ſhall 
« be inſtantly diſarmed.. 


43 Marat (a Pruſſian) is likewiſe a very active member of the general council of the commune. This Maras 
is ſaid to love carnage like a yulture, and to delight in human ſacrifices, like Moloch, god of the Ammonites. 

Marat is a little man, of a cadaverous complexion, and a countenance exceedingly expreſſive of his diſpoſition 
to a painter of maſſacres, Marat's head would be ineſtimable. Such heads are rare in England, yet they are ſome. 
times to be met with at the Old Bailey. The only artifice he uſes in favour of his looks, is that of wearing a round 
kat, ſo far pulled down before as to hide a great part of his countenance, Mares Fourna!, 
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« 6, Twenty-four commiſſioners ſhall go immediately to the armies, to announce to 
« them this reſolution, and ſhall traverſe the neighbouring departments, inviting the 
citizens to unite themſelves with their brothers of Paris, and march together to meet 
the enemy. | 


c 


%. The military committee ſhall be permanent; it ſhall meet at the common's-houſe, 


in the hall * that of the queen. 


4 8. The n ſhall be inſtantly fired, and the generale ſhall be beat in all the 
40 ſections, to announce to the citizens the dangers of the country. 
9. The National Aſſembly, and the proviſional executive power, ſhall be informed 
66 of this decree. 


% 10. The members of the council-general ſhall-repair immediately to their reſpective 
« citizens; ſhall announce the purpoſes of the preſent decree ; ſhall paint with energy 
« to their fellow-citizens, the ardent dangers of the country; the treaſons with which 
« we are environed, or menaced ; they ſhall repreſent with force, that liberty is threat- 
% ened, and the French territory invaded ; and, ſhewing that our return to the moſt ig- 
« nominious flavery is the object of all our enemies, they ſhall urge our duty of bury- 
ing ourſelves in the ruins of our country, and of delivering up our cities only when 


« they ſhall be heaps of cinders. a 
8 (Signed) « HuGvENIN, Preſident. 


„% TALLIEN, * Regiſtrar,” 


The above decree was immediately ſucceeded by the following proclamation by the 
community of Paris. 


« Citizens, the enemy is at the gates of Paris. Verdun, which detains them, can 
only hold out eight days. The citizens who defend it have ſworn to die rather than 
 « ſurrender; they will make a rampart of their bodies for you. It is your duty to fly to 
« their aſſiſtance. Citizens, march inſtantly beneath your colours; go to meet us at 
the Champ de Mars, that an army of ſixty thouſand men may be immediately form- 
« ed —Let us £9 and expire under the blows of our enemies, or exterminate them 
« by our own.” - Immediately after this alarming proclamation, the tocſin“ was or- 
dered to be ſounded, and the alarm- guns to be fired, the populace flocking in vaſt crowds 
to the Champ de Mars; from whence it was ſuppoſed they 1 were to march in a body to 
meet the invaders of their country. 


44 This is a very large bell, which is ſtruck with a hammer. There is one of them in each of the forty-eight 


Leckions of Paris. 


The 
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Although the alarm-guns were fired, and the toeſin was ſounded, yet it was not the 
knell of the Pruſſians, but of the wretched priſoners in the different gaols of Paris. 
The people did aſſemble, not for the defence but extermination of their countrymen, It 
is a tribute due to juſtice, however, to exculpate the citizens in general from the crimes 
and horrors of that day. The majority of the people, though greatly agitated by the re- 
peated alarms which had been given, repaired not to the Champ de Mars, as theſe projee- 
tors of murder and inſurrection had wiſhed, but, as though impelled by inſtinct, to their 
reſpeCtive ſections, and there enrolled their names as the ſoldiers of liberty. 


An immenſe concourſe of people was, however, ſoon aſſembled. It was compoſed (as 
aſſerted by the Girondiſts?ꝰ) partly of hired aſſaſſins, and men ſelected for the purpoſe of 
products tumult and maſſacre, partly of the Marſcillois and the remnant of the other 
ſederates, and partly of a great multitude, who were led to the ſcene of riot by their fears or 
their curioſity. However it is uncertain, after all that has been ſaid by both parties, whether 
the maſſacre was preconcerted, or the ſpontaneous impulle of the violent part of the populace. 
It is not very improbable, that many of thoſe who had been deprived of their friends and re- 
lations in the unfortunate affair of the tenth of Auguſt, might be ſufficiently exaſperated 
againſt the ſtate priſoners ( whom they had been led to conſider as the authors of their 
misfortunes) to make the horrid propoſal. Be this as it may, we can only report, that 
the reſolutions of the Aſſembly were ſcarcely announced, when a number of voices ex- 
claimed, © That they were ready to devote themſelves to the ſervice of their country, 
« and to march againſt her foreign enemies; but they muſt firſt purge the nation of its 
% domeſtic foes.” Without further deliberation, a party proceeded to the Carmes ®, Where 
a number of non-juring prieſts were detained, till an opportunity ſhould occur of put- 
ting in force their ſentence of baniſhment ; and there, in cool blood, the inhuman aſſaſ- 
ſins ſacrificed eyery one of theſe defenceleſs and probably innocent men. - From the 
Carmes they proceeded to the Abbey priſon, wherein were confined the Swiſs officers,and 
thoſe arreſted for treaſonable offences againſt the nation, on the tenth of Auguſt. The 
murderers proceeded as it were methodically in their crimes, They impanelled a fic- 
tious jury, nine of whom were ſaid to be Italians, or aſſaſſins from Avignon, the other 
three were French. Before theſe ſelf-conſtituted judges the wretched priſoners under- 
went a ſummary examination. The watch-word that pronounced the culprit guilty- 
was, He muſt be liberated,” when the victim was precipitated from the door, to paſs. 
through a defile of armed miſcreants, and was either cut to pieces with ſabres, or pierced- 


45 The more moderate party, including Petion, Briſſot, Vergniaud, Genſonne; they derived their appellatiog: 
from the department of Gironde, the deputies of which were among the leaders of the party. The oppoſite faction 
was called the Mountain, from its occupying the high ſeats in the hall of a convention; Robeſpierre, anton 
Marat, &c. may be conſidered as the then leaders. 

45 The convent of the Carmeliteg, 
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through with innumerable pikes. Some indeed, they acquitted ; and theſe were de- 
clared under the protection of the nation, and accompanied to their reſpective homes by 


ſome ol the banditti, 


The whole of the ſtaff- officers of the Swiſs guards were maſſacred, except M. d' Affry, 
their commander, He had been deemed a democrat from the commencement of the 
Revolution; and, when urged by the queen to aſſume the command in the Thuilleries, 
on the tenth of Auguſt, voluntarily abſented himſelf #7. The aſſaſſins continued the 
whole night of the ſecond at the Abbey, and the priſon of the Chatelet, from whence 
they proceeded to the priſon of La Force, where the ladies of the court, who were ar- 
reſted on the tenth of Auguit, were in confinement, In this priſon was the beautiſul 
and accomplithed princeſs de Lamballe, the friend and confidante of the queen. When 
ſummoned to appear betore this bloody tribunal, ſhe was in bed, and was informed by 
the perſon who delivered the meſſage, that it was only intended to remove her to the 
Abbey. She entreated, in return, to remain undiſturbed, ſince to her one priſon was 
equally acceptable as another. Being informed that ſhe muſt immediately appear before 
the tribunal, ſhe dreſſed in haſte, and obeyed the ſummons. In the courſe of her exami- 
nation nothing could be extorted from her to criminate either the queen or royal fa- 
mily; and it is ſaid that the judges had it in contemplation to acquit her. As ſhe 
was conducted, however, out of the priſon, ſtupified with horror at the mangled bodies 
that lay around her, ſhe received from behind a blow on the head with a ſabre, which in- 
ſtantly produced a violent effuſion of blood. In this terrible ſituation ſhe was ſupported 


47 This officer, who was afterwards tried for having ordered his men to fire upon the people, proved the fol- 
lowing facts, and to them was indebted for his acquittal. 
That on the ninth of Auguſt, at night, he received the queen's commands to attend her at the palace; that he 
immediately waited upon her majeſty, who told him, - that as ſhe apprehended an attack from the people, ſhe de- 
' pended upon him for a manly reſiſtance, and truſted that he would order the guards to fire. That to this he replied 
It was impoſſible for him to fulfil her majeſty's expectations, as his hands were tied up by the terms of the treaty 
under which the Swiſs ſerved in France, and which reſtrained him from giving the orders that her majeſty re- 
quired from him. 

That upon this, the queen, in a rage, ſnatched up a piſtol, and threatened to ſhoot him, if he perſiſted in his re- 
faſal to order his men to fire; obſerving, at the ſame time—That he diſgraced the name of an officer of guar, if he 
thought he ought to ſtand by and ſee inſulted or maſſacred thoſe whom it was his duty tb defend, and for whoſe de- 
fence he and his troops were ſtationed in the paiace, 

That his reply was, Madam, my life is in your hands, and you may take it, but you cannot touch my honour !” 
That after this he took an opportunity to get out of the palace, and appeared there no more. . 

Unfortunately, his ſon, having more veneration for royalty, was found more tractable; he promiſed the queen 
her wiſhes ſhould be fulfilled. He kept his word; a dreadful ſlaughter enſued, and he himſelf fell a victim to po- 
pular indignation ; for having been made a priſoner with many of his ſoldiers, after their ammunition had been ex- 
kauſted, he was carried to the town-houſe ; but the people, unwilling to bear the delay which a formal trial would 


occaſion, broke into the houſe, dragged the priſoners into the ſtreet, and ſacrificed them to their fury. 
| Procer-I? -1bal. 


by 
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by two men, who forced her to continue her progreſs over the dead bodies. As ſhe fre- 
quently fainted from loſs of blood, ſhe yet ſeemed ſolicitous to fall in a decent attitude; 
and when at laſt ſhe became ſo feeble as to be unable to proceed farther, her head was 
ſevered from her body. The mangled corpſe was then expoſed to every indignity, and 
the head, exalted upon a pike, was carried to the Temple, and ſhewn to the unfortunate 
queen, who fainted at the horrid fight. Thoſe who had the guard of the royal family 
were at firſt apprehenſive that violence was intended them: the commiſſaries from the 
municipality met the multitude and harangued them to prevent their entering the court 
of the Temple, and a tri-coloured ribband being drawn acroſs the gate, they were invoked 
to pay reſpect to this national barrier; which, ſurprizing as it may ſeem, was almoſt in- 
ſtantly complied with. The head was afterwards carried in triumph through the ſtreets 
of Paris, and particularly to the Palais Royal, where it was recognized, though perhaps 
without much feeling, by her brutal relations : madame de Tourzelle and her daughter, 
and a few other ladies, who were confined in the ſame priſon, were ſpared. | 


Theſe dreadful maſſacres continued during the whole of the ſecond and third of Sep- 
tember . At the Abbaye one hundred and fifty-nine were maſſacred, excluſive of Meflrs. 
d'Aigremont, Roſoy, and de la Porte, who had been previoully beheaded ; at the ſemi- 
nary of Saint Firmin, ninety- two unfortunate victims ſuffered ; at the Carmes, one hun- 
dred and forty-one; at the Chatelet, two hundred and fourteen; at the Hotel de la 
Force, one hundred and ſixty-eight ; at the Conciergerie, eighty-five ; at the Bicetre, 
one hundred and fifty-three ; and at the Cloiſter of the Bernardins, ſeventy-three, 
amounting in all to the ſhocking number of one thouſand and eighty-five ®, in which 


4% On the ſecond of September an incident of a ſingular nature took place. 

Jean Julian, a poor waggoner of Vaugirard, was condemned to ten years hard labour, for what crime I know 
not. This man was placed on a ſcaffold in the Place de Greve, with his hands tied behind him, there to remain 
an hour, as the beginning of his puniſhment. Whether he was previoufly mad, or made deſperate by ſo ſevere a 
ſentence, I am not informed; but while he remained in this ſituation, the populace cry ing“ Vel Milian“ the 
man exclaimed, © Vive le Rei Vive la Reine“ adding ſome indecent expreflions regarding /a Nation, prompted, in 
all probability, by rage and deſpair, | | 

One covld hardly imagine, that a poor helpleſs wretch, in this deplorable ſtate, could have provoked the reſent- 
ment of any individual; and if it did, the puniſhment to which he was condemned might have been thought ſuf. 
ficient, It did not however ſatisfy Le Peuple Souverain; the man was on the point of being tern to pieces; but 
Manuel prevented this, and promiſed that the offended majeſty of the people ſhould be avenged. 

The offender wWis carried from the ſcaffold to priſon, and ſoon after accuſed, before the tribunal which had 
tried the others, of this new crime. The ſentence no doubt is in due form of law); it declares however what no- 
body of common ſenſe can believe : | 
That a popular commotion or ſedition exiſted on the firſt of September, tending to raiſe a civil war, by the 
«cries of Long live the King, the Queen, M. la Fayette which commotian or ſedition is a natural conſequence 
« of the conſpiracy which ap; eared on the tenth of Auguſt. That Jean Julian is guilty of the above, &c.“ 

He was then carried from tus priſon tu the Carouſel, and there beheaded. Mrs Journal, 


49 There were ſome murders alſo committed at the Salpetriere, and on the Pont-au-Change. 
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are to be included, however, a conſiderable number of felons, who were impriſoned for 
forging aſſignats, and various other crimes. The number of the aſſaſſins was at firſt ſup- 
poſed to amount to many thouſands, but the general opinion is, that they did not exceed 
three hundred. It is evident that the National Aſſembly conſidered them in a formi- 
d ble point of view, or they would have taken more effective meaſures than that of ſend- 
ing commiſhoners, from time to time, to — them from their violence. 

The friends of Petion aſſert, that he took every method to prevent the perpetration of 
theſe atrocities, but that he harangued in vain, while the miniſter of juſtice remained 
fGilent.' M. Roland repeatedly wrote to M. Santerre, and the national guards were all 
ready in their ſections, waiting the orders of the commander in chief to diſperſe the mob; 
but there is too much reaſon to ſuppoſe Santerre an accomplice i in the plot, if there was 
one, ſince he made no attempt to prevent theſe enormities. In vain did the deputies, diſ- 
patched by the Aſſembly, exhort the populace. M. Montmorin, late mayor ef Fon- 
tainebleau, although he had been acquitted by a jury, was murdered in fight of the de- 
puties. During this period of general confuſion. and horror, ſeveral miſcreants availed 
themſelves of the circumſtance to gratify private animoſity, and many individuals were 
aſſaſſinated i in different parts of the city. 


Among the ſmall number ey priſoners who were ſaved from the ſwords of the aſ- 
ſaſfins was M. Cazotte, a man of ſeventy- four years of age, formerly commiſſioner of the 
marine, but who had for ſeveral years lived in retirement, at his villa, near Epernay.“ 


This old gentleman had been arreſted at his houſe in the country, and brought to the 
priſon of the Abbey, in conſequence of letters written by him, and found among the 
papers of a M. Pouteau, ſecretary to M. de la Porte; from which it appeared, that he 
was in correſpondence with the emigrants; that he adviſed the king to eſcape from 
Paris, and had tranſmitted a plan for that purpoſe; that he had alſo adviſed the diſſolu- 
tion of the National Aſſembly: for theſe, and other parts of his conduct to the ſame ten- 
dency, he was detained in the Abbey in expectation of a _* trial, 


But, on the ſecond of September, when determined murderers made a mockery of the 
forms of law, and choſen aſſaſſins ſeized the ſword of juſtice; when the priſoner was 
ſurrounded at his trial by pikes reeking with recent ſlaughter, and within hearing of the 
ſcreams of thoſe who had been juſt dragged from the bar where he ſtood; on that dread- 
ful day, M. Cazotte was brought before the horrid tribunal within the priſon. Several 
priſoners had already been carried there—none had ſurvived their ſhort examination 
above two minutes -A fign from the pretended judge, or an equivocal word, was 
the fatal ſentence, and the blow of death followed directly on the priſoner's removal 
from the bar, 


When 
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When M. Cazotte appeared, the liſt of names was examined by the inquiſitors,—no 
mark of favour was ſeen at his—the ſignal of death was given, and he was led out to 
Navughter !—But, before the ſtroke of death could be given, his daughter, a beautiful 
young lady of ſeventeen, ſprung upon her father's neck, exclaiming, in a tranſport of 
terror and filial affection, Mercy] mercy ! O, mercy !-—My father! my father!“ 


The grey hairs of the old man, the affecting appearance and exclamations of the 
young lady, arreſted the arms of the aſſaſſins, and melted the hearts of the people — The 
cries of Grace, grace!“ and © Vive la Nation“ were heard, The old gentleman 
and his daughter were conducted in ſafety to the houſe of a friend, amidſt the applauſe 


of the multitude, 


This amiable young woman had never ſeparated from her father, overcoming her 
horror for apriſon crowded with men ; ſurmounting her terror, her delicacy, and every 


conſideration which could render the ſituation repugnant to her mind: filial love, and a 


ſtrong ſenſe of duty, enabled her to attend him during his confinement in the Abbaye, 
and to adminiſter every comfort and conſolation in her power. 


This unfortunate old man was again arreſted, again impriſoned, and, in virtue of a 
decree of the 11th of September, brought before the tribunal which had been appointed 
on the 175th of Auguſt for the trial of conſpirators, and whoſe functions had been inter- 


rupted by the maſſacres, 


The firſt defence he offered was in form of a proteſt againſt a ſecond trial, having 
been already tried by judges conſtituted by the Sovereigu People to examine the 


guilt or innocence of the priſoners: that he had been acquitted, ſet at liberty by the 


voice of the people, and could not be made to undergo a new trial, without inſulting 
the ſovereignty of the people, which they all profeſſed to acknowledge. 


This plea was diſregarded, the trial went on ; the accuſation was thought to be proved, 
and M. Cazotte was condemned to loſe his head, 


The old gentleman heard the ſentence with a ſerene countenance; took a tender leave 
of his inimitable daughter, and went to the place of execution with unſhaken courage ! 
He made his grey locks be cut from his head, folded them carefully, and deſired that they 

might be delivered to her: a recollection of her ſorrow alone could diſturb him. It is 
ſaid that he gave this meſſage with a faultering voice; then, turning to the executioner, 
aſſumed an undaunted air, and bade him do his duty . 


30 Moore's Journal, 
ET | 4Q 2 The 
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The following almoſt ſimilar fact is alſo one of thoſe actions which will ſwell the page of 
fame, and move the ſympathetic heart to admiration: M. Sombreuil, ci devant governor of 
the invalids, being ſuſpected of ſecreting arms, was conducted to priſon, His daughter re- 
ſolved to ſhare his misfortune : ſhe accordingly applied to the gaoler for permiſſion to en- 
ter that cell which contained her father. The gaoler replied, that he dared not allow any 
- perſon whatever to enter the priſon, without orders from a ſuperior power. Reſolute, 
and perfevering in her virtuous purpoſe, ſhe waved all difficulties, and applied to M, 
Santerre, who granted her requeſt. On the wings of filial love ſhe now flew to the 
priſon, and bore to the heart of her aged parent the balm of pious affection and duteous 
conſolation ; and thus beguiled the tedious hours of confinement. On the third of Sep- 
tember, when the people had taken the reins of juſtice into their own hands, the priſon 
where M. Sombreuil was confined was viſited. The twelve judges were fat, and the 
priſoners were tried. His turn was now come, and the gaoler appeared at the door. 1 
% am ready,” —exclaimed Mademoiſelle Sombreuil, with a tone of fortitude “ I am 
&« ready to die; but, Oh! ſpare my father!” The gaoler was moved to compaſſion : 
thrice he approached the door, and thrice withdrew. At length the moment came, and 
M. Sombreuil was demanded. He appeared, ſupported by his daughter; her hair diſhe- 
velled, and her countenance expreſſive of anguiſh, perturbation, and diſmay. Diſen- 
gaging herſelf from her father, ſhe fell upon her knees, and, with uplifted hands, 
pleaded for him in an unconnected but affecting addreſs to the judges, in which ſhe of- 
fered her own life to ranſom his. It was the note of pious ſorrow, affecting and per- 
ſuaſive, The judges ſurveyed the old man and his daughter alternately ; their ſouls 
were filled with admiration and pity. © Whatever M. Sombreuil may have been guilty 
„of, —ſaid they—“ he is an old man, and let him know that we are merciful ! 
« Tet him cry, Vive la- Nation and retire.” The virtuous Mademoiſelle Sombreuil, 
with a piercing accent, repeated Vive la Nation!” fell at her father's feet, and em- 
braced his knees. The people were ſo much affected with this moving ſcene, that they 
brought an- old door, on which they placed M. Sombreuil and his daughter, and bore. 
them through the crowd, amidſt the acclamations of the multitude.5*, 


It may not be improper to obſerve, that M. Sombreuil was governor of the Hotel des 
Invalids, when that place was forced and taken by the inhabitants of Paris, prior to the 
deſtruction of the Baſtille: they went to the Hotel to get arms, in which they ſucceed- 


ed, and made the governor priſoner. 


The example of Paris was fatally imitated at other places, particularly at Verſailles. 
The priſoners who had been confined at Orleans for ſtate offences, were ordered thither 


51 Vide the Paris Magazine of the twenty-ſecond of October, 1792. 
by 
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by the National Aſſembly on the eighth of n The preceding evening a party 
of aſſaſſins marched from Paris, and, as ſoon as the priſoners arrived, maſſacred them on 
the ſpot. The inhabitants of Verſailles were ſtruck with horror, and even the detach - 
ment which had guarded the captives from Orleans ſtood paſſive ſpectators of the maſſa- 
cre. Thus periſhed the duke of Briſſac, the biſhop of Maudes, and about thirty others. 
At Lyons alſo ſeveral priſoners were maſſacred on the ninth. On the ſeventeenth of 
September a band of ruffians broke into the Garde Meuble, and robbed it of an immenſe 


quantity of jewels, and other valuable effects, the greater part of which have never been 


recovered. 


— 


Before we cloſe our account of the proceedings of the National Aſſembly, it may not 
be improper to mention a decree which was propoſed by a diſtinguiſhed member, M. 
Jean de Brie. The ſubſtance of this ſingular and humane propoſal was, To levy im- 
<« mediately a corps of twelve hundred volunteers, whoſe particular object ſhould be to 
« attack the commanders of the hoſtile armies, and the kings who were the authors of the 
« war; that theſe volunteers ſhould be equipped in a manner the beſt adapted to the 
« purpoſe, and that on each a penſion of two thouſand livres (1001.) per annum ſhould. 
« be ſettled, with the reverſion to their deſcendants to the third generation.” The mo- 
tion was oppoſed by M. Vergniaud and others, and a previous queſtion moved upon the 
occaſion, viz. to refer the matter to a committee of ſafety. The diſcuſſion was curious 
and important—It was obſerved by the opponents of Jean de Brie, That the propoſal 
was unworthy a free and enlightened nation; that aſſaſſination was an expedient againſt 
which humanity revolted ; that it might be practiſed as well in a bad as in a virtuous 
cauſe, as well by the tyrant as by the patriot; that in the preſent inſtance it would in- 
fallibly produce repriſals; that if a band of tyrannicides ſhould be formed by France, 
whole brigades would be formed by the enemy, for the purpoſe of 8 her 


commanders. 


In reply to theſe obſervations it was urged, That of all the calamities with which hu- 
man nature is afflicted, war is moſt to be deprecated and deplored ; that any expedient 
which could be deviſed for preventing ſo great a crime, and ſo dreadful an evil, muſt be. 
laudable. Kings,” it was ſaid, © were the ſole authors of wars; to gratify their ca- 
* price, their avarice, or their ambition, they in cold blood devote millions to miſery and 
«death; unfeeling cowards, they repoſe at home, in luxury and ſecurity, remote from 
* danger, and feaſt upon the miſeries they have occaſioned, Which, then, is the leſſer 
«evil? to devote one man to death, or expoſe whole nations to ruin, to devaſtation, to 
* wretchedneſs, to ſlaughter? The guilt of war lies wholly with kings; the puniſhment 
« falls entirely upon their innocent ſubjects: but let kings once fear for their own per- 
4 ſonal ſafety, and wars will eyer be at an end.” : 


With 
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With -reſpeQ to retaliation, it was allowed, that ſuch a decree would certainly provoke 
it; but it was urged, on the other hand, that the combined kings could not be 
more-exaſperated againſt France than they were already ; that whether the decree paſſed 
or not, every means would be employed for the deſtruction of thoſe who were inveited 
with any authority or command; and that even the duke of Brunſwick's manifeſto was 
in ſubſtance a decree to that very effect, and breathes exactly a ſimilar ſpirit of ſanguinary 
vengeance.— The propoſal was virtually rejected, by agreeing to refer it to the com- 
Mittee : thus the infernal motion of De Brie, to the honour of humanity, fell to the 


ground. 


The. * of the combined armies ſince the tenth of Auguſt had beer rapid and 
formidable, On the thirtieth of that month, Dumourier called a council, at Sedan, of 
all the general officers who were then in that diſtrict. M. Dillon having been ſum- 
moned from Valenciennes to aſſiſt at it, deſcribed the diſtreſſed ſtate ot the French army; 
and obſerved, that after taking poſſeſſion of Longwy, the enemy had proceeded to Ver- 
dun, and it was yet uncertain. whether they would not undertake the ſiege of Montmidi. 
The Pruffian army amounted to near fifty-five thouſand choſen men, Clairfait, with 
ſixteen thouſand, had taken poſt at Chiers, to the right of the Pruſſians; and a ſecond 
column of Auſtrians, commanded by prince Hohenloe, advanced to their ſupport, and 
were followed by the Heſſians and emigrants, whoſe numbers were reputed to be ex- 
tremely formidable. In this council it was determined, that the French were conſider- 
ably too weak to attempt to cope with ſo immenſe a force, or to prevent its paffing the 
Meuſe, which was fordable in ſixty-nine places between Verdun and Stenay. In the 
mean time Dumourier had diſpatched general Galbaud, with two battalions of infantry, 
toſupport Verdun; but from what has been already related, the event may be anticipated, 
which was, that the attempt proved entirely fruitleſs, 


On the thirty-firſt the Auſtrians took poſſeſſion of Stenay, after a light ſkirmiſh 
with the van-guard, commanded by general Dillon, which conſiſted only of five bat- 
talions of infantry, and fourteen ſquadrons of light-horſe ; the national guard of Stenay 
retreated, and joined general Dillon, who took poſt at Mouzon, cloſe by the army of 
the commander in chief. The whole of Dumourier's force at this time was ſcarcely 
equal to the ſingle diviſion commanded by Clairfait, who muſt have been ignorant of his 
opponent's weakneſs, or he would ſcarcely have let lip ſo favourable an opportunity to 
attack him, Withtbis ſmall army, the only reſource which remained to the French generals 
appeared to be that of concealing themſelves in the foreſt of Argonne, Ou the third of 
September, Dumourier fell back to Grand Pré; and general Galbaud, not being able to 
throw himſelf into Verdun, had taken poſt on the fide of Bieſme, in a ſtrong poſition. 
In this critical ſituation, the genius of the French commander roſe ſuperior to citc um- 
dtances ; and, ſo far from being diſcouraged by the inferior force of his army, he deter- 
mined to weaken it ſtill further. He ſaw the infinite impo:tance of the paſs in the 


* Foreſt of — on the ſide of Bieſme, where general Galbaud was ſtationed; and, on 
the 
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the fourth, diſpatched general Dillon, with a ftrong detachment, to take poſſeſſion of it, 
Galbaud, previous to Dillon's approach, had abandoned the paſs in utter deſpair; but on 
his arrival immediately reſumed it. On this circumſtance the whole fate of the cam- 
paign afterwards depended ; and France was in a great meaſure indebted to this judicious 
movement, by which the paſs of Bieſme was preſerved, for her internal ſecurity. 


The ſpace which was occupied, with a force ſo inconſiderable, by the French generals, 
Dumourier and Dillon, is ſuppoſed to have extended thirty miles; their chief hope 
reſted on the reinforcements which they expected to receive, and their object was to 
maintain their poſts till ſuccours ſhould arrive. On the fourteenth of September 
the paſs at Grand Pre was attacked—a panic ſeized Dumourier's army, and he was com- 
pelled to retreat towards Saint Menehoud: in this action, however, the Auſtrians loſt 
prince Charles de Ligne, who was killed, with a number of men. On the ſeven- 
teenth of September general Dillon was attacked in his poſt at Bieſme, but repulſed the 
enemy, with very inconſiderable loſs on the part of the French. The Pruffians next 
advanced towards Chalons, and encamped on the heights of La Lune ; but Dumourier, 
in the mean time, had received a reinforcement from Pont-ſur-Sambre ; general Bour- 
nonville had alſo raiſed the camp at Maulde, and. joined the army with thirteen thouſand 
men; and Kellermann, with the ſouthern army, arrived ſoon after. 


On the twentieth of September the French were firſt enabled te arreſt the progreſs of 
their victorious adverſaries. On that day, Kellermann, whoſe diviſion conſiſted of nat 
more than ſixteen thouſand men, was attacked by a body greatly ſuperior both in num- 


ber and in diſcipline. The determined bravery of the French baffled all the {kill of 


their adverſaries, The duke of Brunſwick, who. commanded the Pruffians, attempted 
repeatedly to ſurround Kellermann,. but Dumourier conſtantly preſented himſelf, and 
fruſtrated his manœuvres. Kellermann ſuſtained the attack fourteen hours, and re- 
tained his poſt till ten o'clock at night, and then took another more advantageous poſi- 


tion to the right of the enemy, who ſuffered him quietly to make this movement, though | 


it was not completed till the next morning. All parties are agreed in commending the 


firmneſs and order which was diſplayed on this occaſfion-by Kellermann's line. The | 


enemy's artillery made not the ſmalleſt impreſſion, while the German ſoldiers were ſaid. 
to be with difficulty kept to their guns by the diſcipline of the cane. 


On the ſame day general Dillon was again attacked at Bieſme; but having poſted-a 
file of muſketeers, under cover of the wood,.to gall their flanks on their approach, the 
enemy, after a briſk diſchage of their howitzers, which, however, did little or no execu- 
tion, made a precipitate retreat. Incredible were the advantages reſulting to the French 
from the events of this day. It diminiſhed their apprehenſions of the enemy, and inſpir- 
ed them with a degree of confidence, bordering on enthuſiaſm. It alſo proved to them 
the advantages of order and military obedience, and taught them to place a reliance upon 
their 
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their generals, and to reſiſt thoſe diſgraceful panics, with which the armies in the com- 
mencement of the campaign had been infected. Nevertheleſs the French army were (till 
v1 a molt critical ſituation. The Pruſſians and Auſtrians were nearly thrice their num- 
ber; Clermont and Varennes were in the hands of the enemy; at Grand Pre the Pruſ. 
ſians had eſtabliſhed their hoſpital ; and their camp on the heights of La Lune was im. 
pregnable. The French were thus encloſed on the eaſt, north and weſt ; and on the ſouth 
the roads were nearly impaſſable. In this critical junCture the inclemency of the ſeaſon 
and the barrenneſs of the country contributed greatly to the ſafety and preſervation of tho 
French army. | 


The paſs which general Dillon had ſo fortunately ſeized, and which he continued to 
occupy, proved an inſurmountable obſtacle to the duke of Brunſwick's penetrating by the 
neareſt route to Paris; and, finding it impoſſible to diſlodge the French, he determined 
to procced by Varennes and Grand Pre, being a circuit of near fifty miles. The length 
of this march, during which the troops were expoſed to inceſſant rain, laid the foun- 
dation of that fatal diſorder, which proved more deſtructive than the ſwords of their 
enemies. To add to their mifortunes, the rivers were ſo ſwollen that their ſupplies were 
almoſt entirely ſtopped, and the combined ariny was actually without bread for four days, 
- the want of which the ſoldiers very imprudently endeavoured to ſupply by greedily de- 
vouring the unripe grapes of Champagne. Thus ſituated, the Duke of Brunſwick was 
induced to propoſe an armiſtice, and held a conference with the French general on the 
24th of September. Various conjectures have been entertained concerning the object and 
\ motives of this convention; but we ſhall not waſte much of our reader's time in minutely 
inveſtigating theſe ſpeculations ; ſuffice it to ſay, that there is no evidence to induce us 
to concur in a variety of incongruous reports, which were then in circulation ; but that 
a conviction, which aroſe in his own mind, of the impracticability, if not impoſſibility, 
of conquering France, was the ſole motive which produced this extraordinary conceſſion. 


A few days after a negociation took place, in order to prevent the out-poſts of the 
two armies from firing upon each other, in the courſe of which the Pruffian general 
found it neceſſary to requeſt the interference of the duke of Brunſwick, between whom 
and the French.commanders the following conference took place, 


Duke of Brunſwick, * What are your names, gentlemen? ”—La Baroliere. My 

% name is Baroliere; that of my colleague, Galbaud.” — The Duke to Galbaud.“ It is 
« you who have placed theſe cannon. They have done us ſome harm; and I conteſs, 
« that lam ſurprized at your temerity, in bringing them ſo near our redoubt.”—6Galbaid, 
«© What you ſay proves the goodneſs of our operation. In truth, we are very near you. 
« But our ſoldiers know no danger, when they labour for their country.” —Brnſwick. 
« General Kalkreuth has informed me of your propoſal, as to our giving up the wood; 
4 you muſt agree that there would be many more difficulties, if I were leſs ſparing of 

| ; a « human 
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% human blood. But, before this arrangement is concluded, let us converſe a little of 
« your nation: I love it, and that I have proved more than once, I am ſorry that 
% Dumourier, upon the ſubject of my laſt manifeſto, has been ſo angry with ſome in- 
« ſignificant words that are found in it, Such expreſſions are for the people; informed 
« perſons know how to eſtimate them; and | am aſtoniſhed that Dumourier ſhould 


« treat them ſo ſeriouſly.——Galbaud. * Permit me to aſk you, if the French people, 


« hecome free, are not as capable of underſtanding the language of truth, as General 
« Dumourier? Judge whether they could ſuffer that one of their generals, forgetting 
« the reſpect owed to his ſovereign, ſhould hear any thing againſt the national ſove- 
„ reignty ! Brunſwick, “I do not diſpute the right of your nation to regulate its 
« government; but, has it choſen the form which beſt ſuits its character? This is 
« what is generally doubted in Europe; and certainly, when IT came into France, I had 
% no other intention than to reſtore order. Baroliere. Permit me to aſk you, what 


% power has conſtituted you an intermediate between the French people and its in- 
6 tereſts?” 


At this inſtant, Galbaud perceived near him the c/-drvant camp-mareſchal Klinglin, on 
horſeback, in uniform, and with a white cockade, In his ſurpriſe, he cried out, © Ah! this 
« is M. Klinglin!” The latter made no anſwer, Kalkreuth whiſpered in the duke's 
ear, who contemptuouſly made a fign for Klinglin to retire, | 


Brunſwick, “ You perceive how I treat the Emigrants. I never loved traitors, 
Do with them as you will; they are of little conſequence to us. But, I inſiſt upon it, 
„that the French nation, when they know their intereſts better, will return to mode- 
« rate principles.“ Baroliere. J aſk the duke of Brunſwick, if it is the author of 
« the manifeſto, who ſpeaks; to him I can only anſwer with cannon-ſhot, If, on the 
« contrary, it is a friend of humanity who holds this language, to him I ſhall ſay, 
* that the beſt proof he can give of- his happy diſpoſitions, is to evacuate the French 
© territory, before our armies, who daily accumulate round him, ſhall force him to do 
« fo, We know that the Pruſſians are overcome by diſorders ; that they daily loſe men 
„and horſes: in this ſtate of things they cannot long reſiſt, and I think it would be for 
« their intereſt to ſpare an uſeleſs effuſion of blood, If you will treat for the ceſſion of 
Verdun, I doubt not that the nation will grant whatever can be reconciled with 


« their intereſts, and with the vengeance due for the violation of their territory.“ — 


— Brunſwick. * The French are an aſtoniſhing nation. Scarcely have they declared the 
« Republic, but they take the language of Republicans. As to the reſt, I can, at pre- 
« ſent, ſay nothing to you upon this ſubje&, or upon that which has brought me to 
„% you; I muſt ſpeak to the king. Let us agree to ſuſpend hoſtilities between our ad- 
« vanced poſts for twenty-four hours; let every thing remain in Hatu quo. General 
« Kalkreuth ſhall come to you to-morrow ; he is in the king's confidence, and will con- 
« fer either with general Dumourier, or with whomſoever he may appoint. I am happy 
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in having become acquainted with you: as to general Galbaud, ſee, with pleaſure, 
« an old officer of artillery ; you have given, by your battery, a ſpecimen of the talents 
«© of the ancient royal corps: continue both to ſerve your country well, and believe, 
% that notwithſtanding the tone of the manifeſtoes, one cannot help eſteeming thoſe 
© who loyally endeavour to enſure the independence of their country.“ Ka! 
hreuth, Tenn. gentlemen, that, requiring your friendſhip, I may accompany you 2 
* few paces.” 


The French party, upon quitting the Pruſſians, cried © Vive la Nation!” „ Kalkrout, 
aſtoniſhed, enquired if he was ſafe. Galbaud anſwered, That the French faith would 
guarantee him. At a few ſteps farther the generals parted **. 


The conference between the generals, from which ſo much had been expected, only ended 
in the retreat of the Pruſſians, who were followed ſoon after by the armies of Auſtria 
and Heſſe Caſſel. The firſt poſt abandoned was the paſs of Grand Pre, which was on 
the zoth of September. Clermont was evacuated on the iſt of October; and the Pruſ- 
fans decamped from their advantageous and ftrongly fortified poſition of La Lune, where 
the French found part of more than 300 horſes, the half of which had been eaten for want 
of other proviſions. The retreat of the enemy was very flow, encumbered as they were 
with ſick, and worn out with hunger and fatigue. Their route lay towards Verdun— 
It has been inſinuated, that, more than once, Dumourier might have intercepted their 
progreſs, and, poſſibly, have captured both the king and the general ; from this circum- 
ſtance it has been ſurmiſed, but with what truth it is impoſſible for us to determine, that 
a- ſecret treaty exiſted between the generals. However, it muſt be remembered, 
that the French army was ſtill inferior in number to the enemy; and Dumourier was 
deeply impreſſed with the alarming conſequences of a defeat at this important criſis, 


The Pruſſians in their retreat made no conſiderable halt at Verdun ; and the garriſon 
which they had ſtationed there ſurrendered on capitulation to general Dillon, on the 
twelfth of October, when the following conference took place between the French and 


Pruſſian generals, at Glorieux. 


Dillun. * You know, general, the tenor of the ſummons which I wan given, as one 
of the generals of the Republic, to the Pruſſian commandant at Verdun. I ſhould have 
& a ſpeedy anſwer. It is more than time that foreign armies ſhould.evacuate our territory, 
« This meaſureis a neceſſary preamble to every accommodation; it is thereſult of adelibe- 
«« ration of the executive council of the republic, ſanctioned by the National Council.” — 
 —MKalkreuth. „ have no particular miſſion, but having profeſſed at all times a high 
* eſteem for the French nation, I ſhall find myſelf very happy in concurring in an accom- 


52 This account is certified by the formal teſtimony and ſignature of general Galbaud, 
| « modation 


o 
— — 
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«© modation equally advantageous to the two nations. I know that the king is'very much 
« (diſpoſed to hear all honourable propoſitions,” Dillon. You are not ignorant that the 
« French nation has always eſteemed the Pruſſians, that they have always blamed the mon- 


a ſtrous treaty of 1756 ; but then the people were flaves, and the arbitrary will of kings, 


« often guided by the particular intereſts of the courtiers, regulated the deſtiny of nations. 
Let us paſs over theſe politics; and may the two nations, better knowing their own- 
« intereſts, unite againſt their common enemy. The French nation has not commenced: 
„ the war with the view of conqueſt !” -Kalkreuth. ** Doubtleſs there is nothing more 

« noble than this declaration; but what ſecurity can France give for her perſeverance in 
« this ſyſtem ?”—D1i/ion, * Her intereſt, and the frankneſs which ſhould ſerve as the: 
« baſe of every republican government. Let the king of Pruſſia reflect upon this, and 

« he will regret having ſhed the blood, and diſſipated the treaſures, of his people, eſpe- 
« cially ſince his true intereſt was to unite with us, and humble the houſe of Auſtria ; 

« but, ſince I alſo have no particular miſſion, I repeat to you, that, before we treat of 
« ſuch great intereſts, the Pruſſian armies muſt evacuate the French territory.” Kal- 
kreuth, ** The ſummons you have given is liable to much obſervation. Yau dictate 
« laws, and yet you have not gained a battle. Our combined armies are as ſtrong as 
« yours; you have Verdun, but if we had perſeveredin guarding it, you would not have 
% had it without. a victory. I hope that our conduct in giving up that place will prove 
©. to you the defire of the king to arrange affairs with France.. Dillon. This affair. 
«© being terminated, there remains another, not leſs important, the ſurrender of Longwy. 
The king of Pruſſia, by giving up that place immediately, may prove his deſire of an 
« accommodation with the Republic; and I will not conceal from you, that we can 
* march twohundred thouſand men there, if it is neceſſary.” Kalkreuth. * Longwy:. 
« js not occupied by the king's troops, ſo that the affair does not directly concern him. 

% What he can do, is to promiſe that he will not aſſiſt in its defence; I even think my- 
© ſelf able to aſſure you, that his troops will take no part in it.“ Dillon. This aſ- 
« ſurance is not ſufficient. It is neceſſary that the king ſhould uſe his influence for the 
© evacuation of the fortreſs, without the effuſion of blood.” ——Kaltreuth. * have no 
„power to treat, This conference can only be confidential; but I am perſuaded, that 
« it would not be difficult to induce the ſurrender of Longwy as eaſily as Verdun.“ 
Dillon. The king of Pruſſia may give a convincing proof of his diſpoſition towards 
« us, by ſeparating his armies entirely from thoſe of his allies, and ceafing to protect 
their retreat.” —£Kalreuth. * You know, that when travellers have promiſed to make 
« a journey together, honour obliges them to go through it. It is not, however, ne- 
« ceſſary that they ſhould commence another. I take my leave, full of eſteem for the 
French nation, and for you. I ſhall report our converſation to the king, and I doubt 

* not of happy meaſures.” Dillon. Adieu, general. I hope that there will be no 
t campaign next ſeaſon, unleſs France and Pruſſia are united, and that you will aſſiſt in 

« liberating the Low Countries. Remind the king of Pruſſia, that he cannot have a. 


more glorious alliance than with a free people.” ——Xaltreuth. . Rely upon me; and. 
„ delieve. 
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believe that no perſon eſtimates higher the immenſe advantages of ſuch an alliance, 1 
« ſhould rejoice to go to Paris myſelf to negociate it 53,” | 


The re-capture of Longwy followed that of Verdun on the ad of October, on which 

day it was taken poſſeſſion of by general Valence, though the capitulation had been 
ſigned on the 18th. The Pruſſian army immediately evacuated the territories of France; 
and it was ſolemnly proclaimed that the country was no longer, in danger, Dumourier had for 
ſome time been abſent from the army; his active mind was eccupied with ſtill bolder 
projects, in the execution of which we ſhall have occaſion to develope the motives by 
which he was actuated, 


Although the contributions levied by the duke of Brunſwick on the credit of nofeg 
payable by the king of France, on his re-inſtatement, fell particularly heavy on the in- 
habitants of ſeveral towns, yet the unfortunate villagers df Voges were treated with a 
ſeverity totally inconſiſtent with the practiee of a civilized war. Though ſituated on a 
mountain, and well calcujated to form a poſt of ſome ſtrength, its fortifications were in 
ſuch a neglected fate, that it would have been folly in the inhabitants to have attempted 
reſiſtance; yet having been greatly haraſſed by detached marauding parties of tho enemy, 
the villagers reſolved to attempt the defence of their property-againſt ſimilar depredations 
in future, though not to reſiſt a regular ſummens, Conſequently the next detachment 
which came in this irregular manner, was bravely repulſed; but immediately returning 
with a ſtrong reinforcement, the peaſants, after a gallant effort, wero finally compelled 
to ſubmit. They were dragged to the head-quarters, tied to the tails of horſes; and are 
faid to have been treated with the utmoſt cruelty, | 


The French ſoldiery in general abſtained from plunder; and, as they endured tho 
want of every neceſſary with fortitude, were cautious of injuring the rights of others. 
Their political fanaticiſm, however, ſometimes betrayed them into ſhocking exceſſes, the 
moſt flagrant inſtance of which occurred at Rhetel in the beginning of October. Two 
| battalions of volunteers being ſtationed at that place, four deſerters from the Pruſſian 
| army came to offer their ſervices, and were received by the officers, In the courſe of 


the day, however, ſome diſpute aroſe between theſe men and ſome of the ſoldiers, when 


an alarm was inſtantly ſpread among the volunteers, that they were not Pruſſians, but 
emigrants and ſpies, With that fatal precipitation which in ſo many recent inſtances 
has characteriſed the French nation, the reſt of the ſoldiers immediately ſeized theſe 
unhappy men, and, in defiance of their officers, in defiance of juſtice and entreaty, cut 
&bein to pieces, | | 


* 


$3 Meſſrs, Dillon and Galbaud have certified this conference with their names. 


Dumourier, 
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| Dumourier on this occaſion give a ſalutary example of proper ſeverity. He degraded 
the two battalions, ſtripped them of their military accoutrements and uniforms, and ob- 
liged them to deliver up the immediate delinquents. The battalions, with a return- 
ing ſenſe of honour, acknowledged the juſtice of the ſentence; but entreated that, 
inſtead of being broken, they might be ſent upon ſome ſervice of more than ordinary dan- 
ger, to expiate their crime; and of their own accord delivered up to the ſentence of the 
law. ten of their comrades, who were at once the cauſes and the agents in this horrid 


tranſaction. 


The ſieges of Thionville and Liſle are conſpicuous circumſtances in the hiſtory of 
this campaign, The former is a ſmall but ſtrong fortrels, and was entruſted to the com- 
mand of general Felix Wimpfen, whoſe reply to the ſummons of the Auſtrian general 
was, * Though you may deftroy the fortreſs, and not leave one ſtone upon another, yet 
« you cannot burn the ramparts.” It held out during the whole campaign, and kept in 
check a force computed at eight-and-twenty thouſand men; and which, in ſeveral 
ſucceſ{Ful ſallies, the beſieged frequently haraſſed and diſtreſſed. The town was at length 
relieved by the general retreat of the enemy; and the victorious garriſon and command- 
er received all the honours and applauſe which a grateful country could confer, 

The city of Liſle was threatened early in September; and on the twenty-third the 
electors of the department of the North, who were aſſembled there, tranſmitted a pub- 
lic act to the legiſlative body, in which they ſwore, that they would be buried under 
the ruins of the town, rather than abandon their poſt.” As the poſſeſſion of this city 
was conſidered by the Auftrians to be of the utmoſt importance to their views, no ex- 
pence was ſpared to effect its reduction. On the twenty-ninth the duke of Saxe Teſ- 
chen, who was appointed by the court of Vienna to this important command, ſummoned 
the' town to ſurrender; on pain of being delivered up to the horrors of war. The an- 
ſwer of the council general of the commons was at once modeſt and ſpirited. * We 
have juſt renewed our oath to be faithful to the nation, and to maintain liberty and. 
« equality, or to die at our poſt. We will not perjure ourſelves.” On that day the bat- 
teries began to play upon the town, and were directed for upwards of a week to that 
quarter which was inhabited by the lower claſs of citizens. The principal motive for 
this proceeding was that, by diſtreſſing them in particular, they might be rendered mu- 
tinous, and induced to riſe upon the magiſtrates and commanders, in order to force them 
into a capitulation. This mode of attack had, however, a direct contrary effect on the 
inhabitants: inſpired with a degree of enthuſiaſm proportioned to their danger, and of 
hatred for their foe, theſe very citizens cauſed the keys of the city to be carricd into the 
great ſquare, and hung up on the tree of liberty; and inſtantly paſſed a reſolution, that 
whoever preſumed to remove them, for the purpoſe of delivering up the city, ſhould be 
puniſhed with inſtant death. This ſpirited reſolution was ſupported with firmneſs and 
diſcipline. They immediately formed themſelves into ſeveral companies, to each of 

b 48 which 
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which were aſſigned its proper functions and ſtation, Every precaution was taken to 
avert the miſchievous conſequences of the bombardment ; and it is an undoubted fact, 
that numbers of women and children were conſtantly employed in_extinguiſhing the 
fuſes, to prevent the murderous effects from the burſting of the ſhells. The city, as 
might. be apprehended, was ſoon reduced to a heap of ruins; and the inhabitants were 
compelled to take up their reſidence in temporary huts, or in vaults and cellars, which 
were formed into a kind of caſemates by the immenſe quantity of rubbiſh heaped upon 
them. The churches and public buildings were almoſt all deſtroyed ; yet the valour of 
the inhabitants increaſed with their diſtreſs; and as ſoon as a family was driven from its 
' habitation' by the devaſtations of the artillery, it was hoſpitably incorporated with 
another. To the ſixth of October at noon the firing was inceſſant : ſhells, red-hot 
balls, and every inſtrument of deſtruction, were ſhowered upon the devoted city 5, As 
the garriſon was too ſmall to waſte its force in ſallies, nothing of that kind was attempt- 
ed; but its courage and indefatigable affiduity are beyond encomiums ; and marſhal 
Rualt, the commander, deſerves to be recorded with every mark of reſpect. It is com- 
puted that the Auſtrian batteries fired upwards of thirty thouſand red-hot balls and ſix 
thouſand bombs upon the city, excluſive of the fire of one of the fineſt battering trains 
that ever appeared in the field. Notwithſtanding this, the whole loſs of both garriſon 
and people did not exceed five hundred, three-fourths of whom were women and children, 
The Auſtrians had flattered themſelves with being able to maintain this poſt, ſnould 
they have ſucceeded in their plan for its reduction, notwithſtanding the retreat of the 
combined armies: but finding themſelves utterly deceived in their expeCtations, on the 
the ſeventh and eighth of October they began to break up their camp, and the ſiege 
was rai ſed. . 7 


The arms of France were at this period victorious in every quarter. The king of 
Sardinia having been conſidered as an enemy to the Revolution, the miniſter for foreign 
affaits, on the fixteenth of September, made the following report to the National 


Aſſembly. 

I come, in the name of the proviſional executive council, to give an account to the 
© National Aſſembly of the meaſures which the honour and ſafety of the ſtate have 
& obliged us to purſue againſt the king of Sardinia, This prince, gentlemen, has for a 
long time been provoking us to employ theſe meaſures; for a long time he has, like 
© other kings, paid a tribute of hatred and malevolence to the French Revolution. The 
court of Turin was the firſt aſylum of thoſe great criminals whom the vengeance of 


The princeſs Chriſtina, ſiſter to the duke of Saxe Teſchen, with her whole court, is ſaid to have attended 
to view the brilliant ſpectacle, in the hope of enjoying the triumph of conqueſt, It is even aſſerted that the prin- 
ceſs herfelf applied the match to ſome of the engines of deſtruction. 
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the people ſo juſtly followed ; there was the firſt focus of their baſe conſpiracies form- 
ed; and thence iſſued the firſt hordes of armed rebels, who have ſince encreaſed, and 
infeſted the ſhores of the Rhine, the Moſelle, and the Scheldt. It would be only 
amuſing the Aſſembly with needleſs details, were | to trace out the multiplied inju- 
ries which the French have ſuſtained for the three laſt years from the Sardinian go- 
vernment ; we have not even thought it neceflary, gentlemen, to ſubmit to your exa- 


mination the formal propoſal for making war on a prince, who, in reſpect to us, has 


violated all rights, treaties, and agreements. We will carry on war againſt him in an 
open and manly manner, but the guilt of that war will fall upon him alone.—He 
himſelf, indeed, declared war againſt us the day when he dared to inſult the majeſty of 
the French nation, in the perſon of our ambaſlador, arreſted, on the moſt frivolous and 
odious pretences, on the frontiers of the kingdom, open on all ſides to our enemies. 
He declared war againſt us when, notwithſtanding the expreſs tenor of ancient trea- 


ties, he filled with troops the fortreſs of Montmelian, and encreaſed his hoſtile prepa- 


rations in Savoy, He declared war againſt us when he acceded to the impious league 
of tyrants, when he invited the Auſtrian cohorts into his territories, and ordered ai 
encampment to be traced out for them near his capital. 


& It is worthy of remark, gentlemen, that when the court of Turin was proceeding 
to ſuch exceſſes againſt us, it had not even the events of the tenth of Auguſt (a day 
which, by baniſhing the remains of that charm which is ſtil] attached to the name of 
king, laid among us the ſolid baſis of empire, liberty, and equality) to ſerve as a pre- 
tence for its conduct. If that day did not give us a new enemy in the king of Sar- 
dinia, it at leaſt ſupplied freſh fuel to his hatred. When an account of the events of 
that day reached Turin, a council, or ſort of congreſs, was held, for the purpoſe of 


deliberating on the meaſures neceſſary to be adopted in regard to France. The C- 


tion, whether or not it would be proper to attack us, was long debated in that coui: 
cil; and though the reſult of the deliberation was to ſuſpend that extremity, and to 
be contented with acting a paſſive part; we ought not to ſuffer ourſelves to be the 
victims of illuſion. It was not inclination, but ſtrength, that was wanting to our ene- 
my; his rage is not allayed, it is only feeble, and we have reaſon to be apprehenſive, 
that if we allow him time to augment his reſources, he will ſome day carry fire and the 
ſword into the ſouthern departments, 


« Gentlemen, a nation may be placed in ſuch circumſtances, that the only method of 
defending itſelf with advantage, is to act on the offenſive. Such are thoſe, under 
which we are at preſent, in regard to the king of Sardinia. By paying reſpect to his 
apparent and perfidious neutrality, we ſhould only loſe the ſervice of a fine army, 
which may by uſefully employed, while that prince, in concert with our enemies, 
might every moment unite his force to theirs by his Italian ſtates ; put them in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the important paſſages of the Alps; and over-awe us until a favourable op- 
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% portunity might occur of falling upon us with more hopes of ſucceſs, Under theſe 
« circumſtances, gentlemen, you will doubtleſs agree that we have only one courſe to 
* take—that of forcing to combat that enemy who wiſhes to lull us aſleep by a pretend- 
* ed appearance of inactivity, This is the determination of the proviſional executive 
„council. In virtue of your decree of the ſixteenth of July laſt, which authorizes to 
. © repel, by the force of arms, every declared enemy who may be in a ſtate of actual hoſ- 
« tility againſt the French nation, the commander of the armies of the South had al- 
„ ready made diſpoſitions for entering Savoy, and only waited for a formal order, which 
« we tranſmitted to him on the eighth of this month. All thoſe ſubſidiary means which 
are likely to enſure the ſucceſs of this meaſure, have been purſued by the executive 
* power, Formidable diverſions, will ſecond the effort of our arms, and before winter 
* we ſhall probably make the Alps a barrier between Frenchmen, the ſons of liberty, 
* and the tyrants of Italy.” 


Immediately on reading this report war was declared againſt the king of Sardinia; and, 
about the twentieth, general Monteſquiou entered the territories of Savoy. He deſcribes 
his march as a triumph.” He was received every where with joy, and troops flocked to 
his ſtandard from every part. He was waited upon by a deputation from Chamberry al- 
moſt as ſoon as he paſſed the boundary, and on the twenty-firſt he proceeded to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of that city. The municipality appeared at the gate, in their dreſs of ceremony, 
and delivered up the keys; teſtifying, in warm terms, the eſteem in which the people 
of Savoy held the French nation. At the Hotel de Ville he received the homage of all 
the citizens, and invited them to an entertainment which he had prepared for the pur- 
poſe. As a mark of confidence, he left the Hotel de Ville in the cuſtody of their own 
town guard, a circumſtance which was received with great ſatisfaction by the citizens: 
after this the whole country of Savoy ſubmitted without reſiſtance, 


The conqueſt of Savoy by the French ſpread an inſtant alarm over the adjoining ſtates, 
and the ariſtocratic faction in Geneva in particular felt no inconſiderable portion of 

uneaſineſs. From the other Swiſs cantons this party demanded a garriſon of one thou- 

ſand fix hundred men, while a French party in the city were clamorous for placing the 
republic under the protection of France. There appears to have been reaſon to ſuſpect 
that the executive council of France were diſpoſed to take poſſeſſion of this flouriſhing 
republic, and, with or without reaſon, pretended to be offended by the admiſſion of the 
Swiſs garriſon. Monteſquiou, by their orders, preſented himſelf before the city. The 
ariſtocracy became immediately alarmed ;. they propoſed terms of conciliation to the 
French general, and the diſpute was terminated with apparent equity, on the one fide, by 
the diſmiſſion of the Swiſs garriſon, and on the other, by the withdrawing of the French 
troops from the vicinity of the republic, 
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The democratic party in Paris, however, could not eaſily forgive this en in 


their general. Monteſquiou was ſuſpected, and even charged with having received a bribe ; 
and'on the twenty-third of the ſame month he was accuſed in the Aﬀembly of having, 


tranſmitted to the court of Turin a plan of the defiles through which an invaſion of : 


France might be attempted. They ſaid, He had lied impudently in the fac» of the na- 


« tion, when he aſſerted that the king of Sardinia had ſixty thouſand men on the tron-- 


tiers, as it was well known that he had only thirty thouſand.” Many of the depu- 


ties having ſupported this accuſation, it was unanimouſly decreed, tha! that general,“ 


ſhould be deprived of his command, and that three commiſſioners {ould-be tent to Ba- 
yonne and Perpignan to examine the ſtate of the frontiers in that part of the republic. 


On the ſucceeding day three commiſhoners were diſpatched to calm the minds of the 
ſoldiers, who had been long irritated at the general and his ſtaff officers. The Conven- 


tion decreed, that the commiſſioners ſhould have power to ſuſpend both the general and. 


kis ſtaff officers, and to arreſt all who were ſuſpected. 


The commiſſioners had ſcarcely left Paris, when the miniſter at war received 
a very ſpitited letter from the general, which he Iaid before the Convention; in which, 
after relating the particulars of his late operations, he enters at large on the ſub- 
je of the various calumnies raiſed. againſt him, and attempts their refutation ; after 


reading and conſidering this letter, the Convention thought proper to pals the following, 
decree: That the execution of their decree of the twenty-third of September was 


* ſuſpended, and that this ſuſpenſion ſhould continue in force until their commiſſioners 
* ſhould have enquired into the conduct of general Monteſquiou.“ This decree was 
ordered to be diſpatched by an extraordinary courier. | 


A.few days 9205: a to paſſing this decree, the general-addre{"*d the following epiſtle 
to the miniſter at war: 
' « CITIZEN PRESIDENT; 
« ] have as yet no information, but by the public papers, of the decree which an- 


© nounces my removal. I have received that which ſuſpends me officially, I reſpeck, 


« as ] ought, the decrees of the repreſentatives of the French people. It was their 
duty to reject ſervices which they thought ſuſpiciovs, the moment. they gave ſuch con- 
% fidence to my accuſers, as to take their aſſertions for proofs. If the truth could have 
« been heard, the National Convention would have known that all that was ſaid againſt 
* me was a collection of impoſtures; it would have known that I never preſented nor 


* ſubſcribed any petition ; that the account preſented by me to the legiſlative aſſembly. 


« of the forces of the king of Sardinia is perfectly exact; and that it was the exe- 
* cutive council that forbade the attack of Savoy ; and that my very urgent repreſen- 


« tations, the repeated explanation of my plan, and my promiſe of ſucceſs, determined 
« the, 
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« the council to give me leave to act; it would have known that the fables repeated 
« by ſeveral journaliſts, of the unhealthineſs of the camps I had choſen, were ſo many 
« lies; it would have known that the moſt. honourable. confidence of my army is the 
% compenſation for all my labours, 


- & have had the honour of rendering a ſervice to my country and to humanity, by 
% introdueing the colours of liberty among a good people, who ſeem worthy of this 
great benefit, No ſacrifice has poifongd this bleſſing. The ſatellites of deſpotiſm have 
« fled from all parts before an army of citizens. Savoy is as much French as our eighty- 
three departments, and its attachment to the nation has already diſplayed itſelf to the 
% general, who was the firſt of the French to plant the tree of liberty on a foreign 
46 Baſtille. My courſe is run, and I can no longer hope to be uſeful. A general, whom 
, ſuſpicion has once ſurrounded, on whom the National Convention has once ſet the 
% mark of public diſtruſt, will no longer act with the neceſſary freedom of ſpirit, with 
« the heart - felt ſentiment of intention, always pure and honeft, The intriguers who 
% have once perſecuted me, will never pardon my having conquered Savoy, the very 
„% day on which they denounced me as a traitor. Every one of my operations will be 
« croſſed; every ſnare laid for the enemy will be denounced as an act of treaſon ; ſecre- 
« cy, the ſoul of ſucceſs, will always conceal ſome ſuſpected intentions. I requeſt, Ci- 
„ tizen Preſident, and I requeſt with earneſtneſs, by the love I bear my country, by at- 
« tachment and gratitude to an army to which I owe much, that another general may be 
% nominated in my room. Nothing can efface the decree of the twenty-third of Sep- 
5 tember; and it is neceſſary that the citizen who commands a French army ſhould not 
% only be pure, but exempt from ſuſpicion. I ſolicit only one favour ; permiſſion to re- 
s turn to my home, there to enjoy my rights of a citizen, and to prove, by the obſcurity 
of my life, that if I ever entertained» any ambition, it was that of ſerving my 
4 country. 


* 
* 


(Signed) ay 3 


On the ſeventh of October the Convention thought proper to annul their decree for 
removing him from the command ; but as ſome difficulty aroſe as to the manner of doing 
this, it was reſol ved, after much diſcuſſion, That the ſimple repeal of the decree was 
the beſt proof of their confidence in the general.” Notwithſtanding the repeal of the 
decrees for the ſuſpenſion and removal of Monteſquiou, that general does not appear 
henceforward to have poſſeſſed the confidence of the Convention; and all his ſubſequent 
tranſactions in Geneva ſeem to have been viewed through a falſe or at leaſt a prejudiced 
medium. A letter was ſoon after written from the commiſſioners with his. army, indi- 
rectly reflecting upon his conduct in unneceſſarily weakening his force, by diſbanding 
ſome volunteer grenadiers, at a time when he was ſuppoſed to be exerting himſelf to ef- 
ect the evacuation of Geneva, by the Swiſs, who had taken poſt in that city. It was 
in vain that the general had accompliſhed his end, by the convention with the Geneveſe. 

. Strongly 
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Strong ſymptoms of diſapprobation on the whole of his conduct were expreſſed in the 
Convention, which ended in a committee being appointed to enquir- into the behaviour 
of the general; and a decree of accuſation was paſſed-againſt him. But Monteſq ou 
having received private information of this event, and not laing willing to encounter the 
humiliation and perſonal riſk of a public trial, found means to elude the ſearch made by the 
commiſſioners who were ſent to arreſt him, and is ſuppoſed to have fied for refuge 


into Switzerland. 


General Anſelme, who had been bred an eceleſiaſtie, but had quitted the path of peace 
for the more noble but more hazardous profeſſion of arms, with another body of troops. 
croſſed the Var, and, on the twenty-niath of September, being gallantly ſupported by 
admiral Truguet, with nine ſail of the line, took poſſeſſion of Nice, which the Piedmon= 
teſe garriſon evacuated immediately on the appearance of the French army. With the 
city of Nice, the fortreſs of Montalban, Villa Franca, and in ſhort the whole country 
of Nice, ſubmitted to the conquerors. Anſelme, on his firſt arrival, was extremely po- 
pular with the Piedmonteſe, who appeared well diſpoſed to unite with the French na- 
tion. But, whether from the imprudence of the general, or from want of diſcipline 
in the ſoldiery, it is not eaſy to determine, yet certain it is that the groſſeſt exceſſes were 
ſoon after committed, the French name was diſgraced, and the nation rendered odious in 
that quarter. On receiving information of theſe exceſſes, the Convention paſſed the 


following decree : 


« The National Convention, after hearing the report of the diplomatic committee, 
% and the committee of war united, decree, That three commiſſioners, choſen from 
among their own body, ſhall repair to the army of the Var, in the country of Nice, 
« and neighbouring places, to procure every neceſſary information reſpecting the facts 
« denounced by the deputies extraordinary of the city of Nice; to examine the conduct 
of the officers and generals who may have authorized or tolerated the exceſſes commit- 
ted; to learn the means they have employed to prevent and ſuppreſs them; to hear the 
* complaints of the inhabitants who have become victims to theſe diſorders; to trace 
* out and reſtore the effects which may have been taken from them; to ſuſpend provi- 
0 fionally, or arreſt, thoſe military agents who may have concurred in or ſyffered theſe 
« acts of licentiouſneſs; to iſſue ſuch proclamations, in caſe of neceſſity, as may tend to 
* reſtore diſcipline in the army; and, laſtly, to employ every method in their power to 
« ſecure the tranquillity of the inhabitants of Nice, and to bring back thoſe who, 
through fear, may have abandoned their habitations.” —Soon after general Anſelme 
was removed from the command, and committed to priſon. 


One inſtance of ſeverity in admiral Truguet, which was indeed, in ſome degree, juſti- 
fied by the laws of war, and by groſs provocation, contributed likewiſe to injure the po- 


pularity of the French in the Sardinian territory. On the twenty-third of October the 
admiral 
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admiral arrived in the harbour of Onaglia, and having prepared a proclamation, inviting 
the inhabitants to a union with the French nation, he ſent it by captain Duchayla, under 
a fiag of truce, to be preſented to the magiſtrates. The admiral followed the boat 
which proceeded with the flag of truce alone, and ordered the other veſſels to keep 
without gun-ſhot from the ſhore. The people, at firſt, appeared to receive the boat 
with demonſtrations of friendſhip; but at the moment when captain Duchayla was pre- 
paring to addreſs them at a ſmall diſtance, they aſſailed it with a volley of muſket-ſhot, 
by which the aid de-camp of marſhal Lahouliere, who accompanied captain Duchayla, 
two midſhipmen, and four ſeamen were killed, and the captain himſelf, and adjutant ge- 
neral La Couverſiene, wounded. The magiſtrates affected to excuſe themſelves ; but 
their apology not proving ſatisfactory to the admiral, he prepared to take an ample and 
indeed a cruel revenge. As ſoon*as the boat was out of danger, he ordered his ſquadron 
to come to an anchor, and cannonade the town—At the ſame time it was attacked by 
land by marſhal Lahouliere, and, being taken by ſtorm, was ſurrendered to a general 
plunder, and afterwards ſet on fre in different places. 

The conqueſts of Cuſtine in the. circle of the Upper Rhine were no leſs brilliant than 
thoſe of his colleagues. It was with conſiderable difficulty, from the quantity of rain, 
and the badneſs of the roads, that he could collect his army at Landau by the twenty- 
ninth of September. On that morning, however, he proceeded towards Spires, where 
he arrived on the following day. He found the Auſtrians drawn up in order of battle 
before the town, having on their right an eminence, which is above the gate that looks 
towards Worms ; before them a ravine, and their left extended among ſome gardens ſur- 
rounded with thick hedges. In this poſition the general did not heſitate to attack them, 
and ſoon forced them to retreat within the walls of the city. Having made an effort 
to force the gates with cannon, and perceiving the ardour of his troops, he propoſed to 
cut them down with axes, and the propoſal was eagerly received by the ſoldiers. This 
they ſpeedily accompliſhed, and the French ruſhed into the town with their uſual im- 
petuoſity ; but the enemy, who had taken poſſeſſion of all the adjacent houſes, com- 
menced a heavy and deſtructive fire immediately on their entering the place. Fortunate- 
iy Cuſtine had taken the precaution to place at the head of the columns ſome howitzers 
and field-pieces, which enabled him to rally his troops, who were in ſome degree diſor- 
dered at firſt by the violence of the diſcharge of muſketry. The Auſtrians had, however, 
apparently no intention of maintaining their ground; they immediately retreated, and 
left Cuſtine maſter of the city. The French, on this oecaſion, took upwards of three 
thouſand priſoners, beſides a great quantity of cannon, howitzers, &c. 

The capture of Worms, by M. Neuvigner, with a detachment from Cuſtine's army, 
immediately ſ ueceeded that of Spires; and the movements of the French were ſo rapid 

| Fiat the enemy found it impoſſible to remove their ſtores; an immenſe quantity, there- 
fore, 
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fare, of every kind were found in this place. Cuſtine laid the biſhop, the chapter, and 
the magiſtrates, under a heavy contribution: the loſs of the Auſtrians in this engage- 
ment was alſo confiderable. 


— WD on = —— 


On the nineteenth of October, although impeded by a very heavy rain, general Cuſ- 
tine, by forced marches, arrived before Mentz. He had previouſly been informed of the 
ſtate of the fortreſs, and the ſtrength of the garriſon, which amounted to about ſix thou- . 
ſand men. Oa the twentieth he ſummoned the governor to ſurrender, who returned for 
anſwer, that he meant to defend the town, but requeſted till the twenty-firſt to deliberate. 
Mean time the garriſon continued their fire; to ſilence which Cuſtine wrote a fe- 
cond time in a very threatening ſtyle to the governor ; on the receipt of which a capi- 
tulation was agreed upon, the chief article of which was, that the garriſon ſhould not 
ſerve againſt France for the ſpace of one year; and on the twenty-firſt the garriſon 


marched out with the honours of war. 
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On the twenty-third of October Franckfort ſhared the fate of Spires, Worms, and 
Mentz, and ſubmitted to this victorious commander. In conſequence of the protection 
and affiſtance which this city had afforded to the emigrants, Cuſtine thought proper to 
impoſe on the magiſtrates a fine of one million five hundred thouſand florins; but on 
their 2 POR ſes he was afterwards induced to mitigate it to one million, 


The ſucceflive capture of three places, of ſuch conſiderable ſtrength and importance, 
in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time, is almoſt unparalleled in the annals of military affairs. The 
eager boldneſs and the fluſh of victory would have induced the general to penetrate to 
Coblentz, the general rendezyous of the emigrants: in this daring project he complain- 
ed that he had been diſappointed by the inaCtivity and tardineſs of Kellermann. He had 
ordered that general to paſs the Sarre and the Moſelle, directly to Treves and Coblentz, 
and to leave a ſmall detachment to watch the motions of the Proſſians in their retreat. 
Kellermann vindicated himſelf, however, by ſtating, that after Dumourier left him, he 
had only fifteen thouſand men under his command, and Valence not more than fourteen 
thouſand ; . while the Pruſſian force was upwards of five-and-fifty thouſand ; conſe- 
quently, it would have been the height of imprudence to riſk a battle with ſuch a ſupe- 
rior force, neither was it ſafe to abandon the French territory again to their incurſions. 
Diſappointed in this favourite meaſure, Cuſtine proceeded to extend his conqueſts, and 
penetrated into the dominions of the prince of Heſſe. By the union of the Pruſſians 
with the Auftrians and Heſſians, a check was, however, given to his career before the ter- 
mination of the campaign. On the ſecond of December the Pruſſians appeared before 
Frankfort, the gates of which were, by the treachery of ſome of the populace, opened 
to them. The greateſt part of the French garriſon, amounting to one thouſand three 
hundred, were maſſacred ; and many, who had been taken priſoners, were ſent the 7 
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day to Mentz with their hands cut off: this diabolical action is aſſerted to have been 
committed by Heſſians in the diſguiſe of peaſants. Aſter the city had ſurrendered, a ſe- 
vere engagement took place between the two armies, in which that of the Pruſſians are 
ſtated to amount to near fifty thouſand, more than double the force oppoſed to them by 
Cuſtine. The French, however, maintained their ground for above two hours, and 
then retired to the ſhelter of a wood, whence they were able to annoy their adverſaries, 


and keep them in check. 


The enthuſiaſm of the French people at this time, in defence of their liberty, is per- 
haps unequalled in the hiſtory of mankind. Iinpelled by this idea, haſty levies of 
undiſciplined peaſants were ſpeedily converted into regular armies. Battalions, chiefly 
compoſed of boys, engaged with, and actually chaſed from the field, the diſciplined legions 
of Germany and Pruſſia; and though ignorant of military taCtics, and having no regu- 
larly appointed authority, this principle alone was ſufficient to preſerve order and ſubordi- 
nation. Even the ſofter ſex partook in the general ardour, and many of them proved 
themſelves to be little inferior, either in courage or conduct, to the braveſt of ours. Tho 
ſiſter of general Anſelme, the two miſs Fernigs, who ſerved as aids-de-camp. to general 
Dumourier, together with many other females, diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the moſt 
heroic exertions; and the French artillery. was frequently ſerved by female warriors, 
who, regardleſs of the weakneſs and imbecility natural to their ſex, compenſated, by 
their ſpirit and activity, for the want of that force and vigour which has hitherto been 
excluſively attributed to the male. 


Although the French, conſidered as a people long oppreſſed, and now ** for 

liberty, muſt attract the admiration- of the hiſtorian, and their courage as ſoldiers gain 
his applauſe, yet their inability and weakneſs as legiſlators cannot fail equally to excite 
his contempt and ſurprize. On one of the laſt acts of the legiſlative aſſembly too much 
cenſure cannot be beſtowed, by every man. who regards either good morals or ſocial order. 
This was no other, than to legalize adultery, and to authorize a community of women: 
a law was paſſed, which enabled the ordinary tribunals to pronounce a fentence of di- 
Yorce between any married couple, not only on mutual agreement, but on the applica- 
tion of either party, ſimply alledging as a cauſe, incompatibility of humour or charac- 
ter. The female children were directed, by this decree, to be entirely- confided to tho 
care of the mother, as were the males till they reached the age of ſeven years, when 
. they were to be committed to the ſuperintendance of their father: provided only, that 
by mutual agreement any other arrangement might take place with reſpect to the diſpoſal 
of the children; or arbitrators might by choſen from the neareſt of kin to determine on 
the ſubject. The parents were to contribute equally to the maintenance of the offspring, 
in proportion to their property, whether under the care of the father or mother. 
Family arbitrators were to be choſen to award the partition of. property, or the 
| alimentary 
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alimentary penſion to be allowed to the party divorced. Both parties were prohi- 
bited from forming a freſh connection for the ſpace of one year. The confuſion, liti- 
_ gation, domeſtic conteſts, and fatal jealouſies, that ſuch an arrangement muſt produce in 
families, might have been ſufficient to deter men of any information or judgment from ſo 
pernicious a meaſure ; but theſe evils are trivial, when compared with the perverſion of 


the moral principle, which muſt neceſſarily enſue, the effeminate, luxurious, and profli- - 


gate habits, that muſt follow this unreſtrained gratification of the animal propenſities. 
Men converſant in hiſtory might have known that the law of polygamy has been the 
moſt operative cauſe of enervating the Muſſulman empire; has rendered its ſubjects in- 
capable of liberty or virtue; and that this very law of divorces was the immediate cauſe 
which overthrew the Roman republic. 


The characteriſtic of the preſent Aſſembly was rather that of weakneſs than of diſ- 
honeſty. The majority was compoſed of men who profeſſed to mean well to their 
country; but unfortunately, by the influence of the Paris mob, the intrigues of the Jaco- 
bins, and the activity of the republicans, a ſmall faction of anarchiſts and levellers gained 
the aſcendancy, and in the end became the ruling party. Had the Aſſembly in time 
taken the deciſive ſtep to decree the removal of the king and the legiſlature from the fac- 
'tious metropolis, they might ſtill have continued their labours with profit to their eoun- 
try, and ſome ſhare of honour to themſelves, But, after the fatal tenth of Auguſt, the 
legiſlature ſeemed to act entirely under the controul of the mob. The populace in the 
galleries, not the members on the benches, decided every queſtion. Dumas, Vaublanc, 
and all thoſe who united integrity with reſpectability of character and coolneſs of un- 
derſtanding, were ſilenced or expelled, and the ſuſpenſion of the king was ſpeedily fol- 
lowed by a ſuſpenſion of the whole collective wiſdom of the nation. 


« Thus ended,” —ſays M. Briſſot—“ after a year's exiſtence, that ſtormy legiſlature, 
et under which the public ſpirit made ſuch a rapid progreſs, and the French nation 
% marched with giant ſtrides towards a republic. It will be judged differently according 
& to the diverſity of paſſions, intereſts, and opinions. Royalty will conſider it as an aſ- 
* ſembly of men, conſtant enemies to its idol, and who, from their ſitting to the mo- 
ment of their ſeparation, have ſecretly undermined the throne which they ſeemed to 
« reſpe& with conſtitutional attention. Anarchy will repreſent it as a collection of 
« timid or corrupted deputies, who ſacrificed the people to the court, and liberty to the 
« conſtitution. Pure, but enlightened patriotiſm, which weighs neither circumſtances, 
nor characters, will conſider it as a wavering aſſembly, deſtitute of principles ;—an 
<« aſſembly which has in turns attacked the court, and ſervilely ſubmitted to it; ſhaken the 
« conſtitution, and endeavoured to maintain it; and ſometimes favoured, and ſometimes 
< checked, the progreſs of the public ſpirit. But the patriot philoſopher, the true repub- 
* lican, who appreciates efforts according to circumſtances, and judges effects according 
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to the means employed to produce them, will compare what the National Aſſembly. 
« has done, with what it might have done; and, without palliating its faults, or veiling 
« its errors, will declare that it has deſerved well of its country, becauſe if it had need of 
« a ſecond revolution to overthrow a treacherous court, it was it that excited, fomented, 


« and brought to maturity that revolution, 

« In ſhort, when poſterity ſhall review the proceedings of this Aſembly, i it will 
« behold, not that it has overturned a conſtitutional church, built on the ruins of 
national worſhip; that it has eſtabliſhed divorce; that it has deſtroyed the odious 
«.diſtintion which prevailed between the white man and his brown, or black fel. 
« low-citizens ; that it ordered the property of the emigrants to be ſold in ſmall lots, 
and commons to be divided; that it pulled down the ariſtocratic barrier between 

« Frenchman and Frenchman, by the title of active citizen; that it has ſworn to hate 
and combat kings and royalty; that it declared with courage, and ſupported with 
« firmneſs, war againſt the houſe of Auſtria, the cruel enemy of the liberty of Europe, 
« and the ſcourge of mankind ; and, laſtly, that, hard preſſed between deſpotiſm attempt- 
ing to recover its ſtrength, and anarchy which wiſhed to ſucceed, it has reſtored entire, 
and even conſiderably augmented, the depoſit of national liberty.” 


On the twenty-third of September at noon, the hall in which the National Aſſembly 
had held their deliberations was left empty. The perſons who had but a few minutes 
before formed the legiſlative power, but who. were then only citizens, entered, in a 
body, the hall of the palace of the Thuilleries, occupied by the National Convention. 
After the applauſe, with. which they. were received, had ceaſed, M. Frangois de Neuf- 


chateau ſpoke thus ; 


« Repreſentatives of the nation, the legiſlative aſſembly has ceaſed from its functions: 
the late. members of it haſten to be the firſt in giving to all the empire an example of 
*« ſubmiſſion to the laws which you may decree. They congratulate themſelves upon 
* depoſiting in your hands the reins of government. They have reſolved, that their 
+ firſt act, as ſimple citizens, ſhall be that of ſerving as a guard to the National Con- 
vention, and of offering them the homage of their reſpect, in order to give to all the 
French an example of bowing before the majeſty of the _ whom you repreſent. 


«© We . ourſelyes, that; upon our voice, all the primary aſſemblies adhered 
«to the invitation which we gave them, By electing you, they have conſecrated the 
extraordinary meaſures, which the ſafety of four-and-twenty millions may require 
« againſt the perfidy of one man, the motives of diviſion ought to ceaſe. The en- 
« tire nation is repreſented, and you are about to eſtabliſh a conſtitution upon the baſis 
of liberty. and equality. The end of your efforts will be, to give to the French, li- 
« berty, laws, and peace: liberty, without which the French can no longer live; laws, 


the firmeſt foundation of liberty; peace, the only end of war. 


66 Liberty, 
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« Liberty, laws, and peace; theſe three words were written by the Greeks upon the 
« gate of the temple of Delphos: you will impreſs them upon the entire ſoil of 
« France, You will maintain, eſpecially between all the parts of the empire, the unity 
« of the government, of which you are the centre and the preſervative bond, and thus 
« will you accumulate the benedictions of your fellow · citizens.“ 

On the meeting of the National Convention, though there was reaſon to complain 
that the legiſlative aſſembly was inferior in reſpectability to their predeceſſors, it was 
with grief and apprehenſion that men of ſenſe and reflection obſerved it compoſed of the 
refuſe of both. Petion, Robeſpierre, and a few of the moſt violent and leaſt reſpectable 
of the conſtituent aſſembly, were re-choſen on this occafion ; and Danton 5*, Merlin, 
Chabot, and others, equally without property or rank, and totally devoid of any reſpec- 
tability of character, were ſelected from the preſent legiſlature, Foreigners were invit- 
ed to become repreſentatives of France, and, unfortunately, this invitation was offered not 
for the extent of their abilities, nor for the reputation of integrity, but becauſe they had: 
been the moſt active in the career of republicaniſm, and becauſe they had diſelaimed 
every title to moderation or judgment in their opinions on the ſcience of government, 
The celebrated Thomas Paine was invited to become a] repreſentative of a .depart- 
ment; and a Pruſſian of the name of Anacharſis Cloots, whom we have before had occaſion 


to notice (ſee p. 480,) as being the ſelf. appointed orator of the human race, and who played 


off the ludicrous farce. of the dumb ambaſſadors, at the bar of the former Aſſembly, 
a wretched maniac, whom the humanity of this country would have charitably provid- 
ed with medical aid in the ſolitude of Bedlam, was choſen to repreſent another. The. 
department of Paris was, however, upon this as upon every other occaſion, firſt in in- 


famy. There the proſtituted miſcreant, the infamous duke of Orleans (now diſtinguiſh=- 


ed by the ludicrous name of Egalite, which ho had aſſumed on the abolition of titles) 
was united with the equally infamous incendiary and aſſaſſin Marat; . with-the painter 


David; with Legendre, by profeſhon a butcher ; and with ſeveral other equally pure. 
and reſpectable characters. Buffoons, news-writers, and men from the loweſt ranks and. 
ſtations, might be ſeen mingled with the degraded remnants of the ci- devant nobleſſe, 


and with ſuch of the clergy as had ſufficient laxity of principle to diſavow. their engage- 
ments with the head of their church. Juſtice, however, obliges us to acknowledge that 
this heterogenous maſs included ſome men reſpeCtable for their talents, and ſome. unim- 


30 Danton is a man of too much importance to be left out of the Convention on any account: in conformity 
with the principle that no one citizen ſhould poſſeſs two offices under the government, he ſent in his reſignation ot 
the office of miniſter of juſtice, and retained that of member of the Convention. He was the firſt who propoſed 
that the conftitution which they were about to form ſhould be preſented to the nation, and ſhould not have force 
till it was accepted by the majority of the people of France, united in primary aſſemblies. This and another pro- 
poſal of his were decreed, namely, that property and perſons were under the ſafeguard of the nation. 

' — Mere Jaurnal. 
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peached as to their integrity. The ſhining abilities of Condorcet, as a writer, does not 
compenſate for his evident inexperience and imbecility as a ſtateſman ; no? do the meta- 
phyſical talents of the abbẽ Sieyes appear the beſt adapted. to the practical purpoſes of 


political life. 


From a body of men thus collected in a moment of political ferment, but little of wiſ- 
dom, little of unanimity, little of moderation, was to be expected. Their firſt move- 
ments were raſh, haſty, and without deliberation ; they ſoon divided into factions, diſ- 
gracing the name of a legiſlature by altercation, abuſe, and even by that laſt reſort in vul - 
gar diſputes—pugiliſtic conteſts, At the firſt meeting Petion was elected preſident; 
. <Condorcet, vice-preſident ; and Camus, Vergniaud, Laſource, Briſſot, and Rabaud, 


_ ſecretaries. 


As ſoon as the new Convention had gone through the ordinary buſineſs of chooſing 
its officers, &c. the following diſcuſſion took place, which, as being productive of the 
moſt arbitrary and unjuſt meaſure that had yet been purſued, and which was no leſs 
than the total deprivation of the lawful authority of the ſovereign, deſerves to be 


recorded. 


M. Tallien moved, That the National Convention ſhould enter into a ſolemn en- 
s gagement not to A until they have eſtabliſhed a government upon the firm baſis 
of liberty and equality. M. Merlin the younger. Let us not ſwear but promiſe 
« to ſave the people. M. Couthon. ** We ought to do every thing to ſhew ourſelves 
* worthy of that confidence with which the people have honoured us. Fatal reports are 
«© now circulating among the people. Some have dared to ſpeak of royalty. I have 
4 heard others, and I ſhudder at it, mention a dictator and a triumvirate—Theſe, how- 
_ « ever, I believe to be the calumnies of our enemies. It is the duty of the Convention, 
ti therefore, to explain clearly thoſe principles upon which they mean to found their pro- 
« ceedings. Let us all ſwear to maintain the ſavereignty of the people — the whole of that 
% fovereignty—and nothing but that ſovereignty. Let us decree the puniſhment of death to 
* thoſe who ſhall dare to make any attempt upon the ſovereignty of the people, liberty, 
and equality. H. Danton. Tranquillity muſt be reſtored; the tyrants are over- 
«4 thrown ; the law then muſt reſume its empire; and it muſt be as terrible in adminiſ- 
„ tering juſtice as the fury of the people has been in exerciſing vengeance. Let us de- 
1 clare, that territorial property, and the fruits of induſtry, are ſacred, Let us place the 
« ſafety of perſons under the protection of the nation. Let us eſtabliſh theſe grand baſes 
of public felicity, and thus end our labours—-we ſhall then have done enough.” 


After various propoſitions, which ad ſome debate, the following decree was 
182 by the Convention: 


% The 
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« The National Convention declare, that there can be no conſtitution but that which 
«js by the people. They alſo declare, that perſons and property are under the 
« proteion of the laws; that they will afterwards concert the mode which the French 


« people at large ſhall purſue to manifeſt their opinion reſpecting that conſtitution * 


« which ſhall be preſented to them.” It was then moved, That the National Con- 


« yention ſhould expreſsly declare, that all the authorities at preſent in the exerciſe ot 


« their functions, ſhall be proviſionally maintained until further orders.” —TFhisoccaſioned- 
ſome debate, and at laſt the principle of the motion was-decreed in the following words: 
« 1, Thoſe laws which have not been abrogated, and thoſe powers which have not 
« been ſuſpended, ſhall be proviſionally preſerved and ſupported. —2. The taxes actually 
« exiſting, ſhall be collected as formerly. | 


M. Collot. d Herbois, ** You have juſt now formed a wiſe reſolution ; but there is one - 


* which you cannot defer till to-morrow, nor yet till the evening—no, not even a ſingle 
moment, without being unfaithful to the wiſhes of the nation: that reſolution is—The | 
« abolition of royalty. M. Gregoire. No one certainly will ever propoſe to us to 
« preſerve” in France the fatal race of kings. We muſt give perfect ſecurity to all 
« the friends of liberty. We muſt deſtroy that taliſman, the magic force of whick- 
% might ſtill have power to ftupify mankind. I move, therefore, that you ſanction, by a 
& ſolemn law, the abolition of royalty.” 


The Afſembly here roſe unanimouſly, and decreed, by a loud acclamation, the motion 
made by M. Gregoire. ; 


M. Bazire. The Aſſembly has manifeſted, by the unanimity of its acelamations, 
its profound hatred for kings. This ſentiment, ſo conſonant to the wiſhes of the 
„Whole French nation, cannot but be applauded. Bat it would be alarming to ſee an 
Aſſembly take into conſideration, in the moment of enthuſiaſm, an object of ſo much 


magnitude. I move that the queſtion he deferred.” MH. Gregoire. What need is 


« there to diſcuſs it, when every one is agreed? Kings are in the moral order what 
% monſters are in the phy ſical.— Courts are receptacles of crimes, and the dens of ty- 
« rants, The hiſtory of kings is the martyrology of nations. When we are all per- 


fectly ſenſible of this truth, what need is there for deliberating on it ? I move that the 


« Aſſembly ſhall divide on my motion.” —M. Gregoire's motion was 
i a g then put . 
zimouſly carried, in the following form: n put, and una 


« THE NATIONAL CONVENTION DECREES. THAT 
„ ROYALTY IS ABOLISHED IN FRANCE.” 


This decree was followed by loud and long continued applauſes, and the exclamation. 


of Vive la Nation! The Proces-Verbal of this ſlitting was ordered to be ſent by expreſſes 
to all the departments and the armies, and to be proclaimed in the city of Paris, 


This 
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Thus, after a ſhort diſcuſſion, which did not even merit the name of a debate, was that 
throne overturned, which had ſubſiſted for ſo many-centuries ; which had beeg for ages 
the glory and adoration of the French nation the envy of ſurrounding ſtates, and whoſe 
ſplendor, like the meridian ſun, dazzled the-eyes of the admiring ftranger ! 


i 


- 
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FIRST YEAR 
o F 


THE FRENCH REPUBLIC. 
| 


September, 1792.) ON the day ſucceeding the memorable decree for the abolition 
the royal authority, of the following decrees were paſſed, confirming that reſolution: 


« 1, That all the public acts ſhall be dated, . The fir/t year of the French Republic.” — 
&« 2, That the ſtate ſeal ſhall be changed, and have for legend © French Republic.” — 
„ 3, That the national ſeal ſhall repreſent a woman ſitting on a bundle of arms, and hay- 
„ing in her hand a pike with the cap of liberty upon it; and on the exergue, Archives 
« of the French Republic... And that petitioners ſhall.not be admitted to the bar but 
during the _— ſittings,” 


Every citizen was now declared eligible to all vacant places; and even the judges might 
be elected from among ordinary tradeſmen. The diſtinction eſtabliſhed by the conſti- 
tuent aſſembly, between active and paſſive citizens, was aboliſhed. In the courſe of the 
ſucceeding fittings, the Convention reſolved, * That the French republic no longer ne- 
„know ledges princes ; that, therefore, their appanages ſhould be alſo ſuppreſſed.” The 
word REPUBLIC” was alſo ordered to be ſubſtituted in the oaths and other public acts, 
inſtead of the word NATiox.“ On the twenty-ſeventh of September, the penſions 
granted by the conſtituent aſſembly to the ejected clergy were ordered to ceaſe ; with an 
exception in favour of thoſe above fifty years of age, whoſe penſions, however, were not 
to exceed one thouſand livres ( 501.) per annum. On this occaſion, Manuel roſe to 
propoſe, * That as royalty was aboliſhed, the order of prieſts, and all religious eſtabliſb- 
ments, ſhould be aboliſhed along with it! The impartiality of hiſtory compels us to re- 
cord, that, to the honour of the Convention, his propoſal was heard with murmurs, and 
te jected with the utmoſt diſdain, = The 
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The rage of republicaniſm was, at this period, carried to an exceſs of folly hitherto 
une xampled. With a frivolity totally diſgraceful to a nation, the innocent and indiſeri- 
minating titles of Monſicur and Madame were relinquiſhed, and the awkward phraſeology 
of Citizen ſubſtituted in their ſtead. The croſſes of Saint Louis, which had been be- 
ſtowed on the knights of that order, were ordered to be ſurrendered to the ſtate, not as 
patriotic donations, but as a reſtitution. The ſudden diſſolution of the judicial boards 
was a more ſerious meaſure, and appeared ſo dangerous and raſh, to all perſons in the 
leaſt acquainted with the principles of goverment, and accuſtomed to the preſervation ot 
order, that even Thomas Paine, who is conſidered as an anarchiſt in principle, depre- 
cated the haſty adoption of this decree, and intreated that the tribunals might be gradual! - 
ly changed, inſtead of releaſing the nation at once, though for a ſhort period, from the 
ſalutary reſtraints of law. 


The conqueſt of Savoy held a temptation which the convention was not poſſeſſed of 
fortitude to reſiſt. Contrary to all their former profeſſions of zeal for the liberties of man- 
kind, this feeble and injudicious aſſembly annexed it to their own government, and con- 
verted it into an eighty- fourth department, under the name of Mont Blanc; thus by one 
falſe ſtep they loſt the confidence of all Europe, and afforded a precedent for future decrees, 
which nearly proved fatal to the liberty and independance of France. The decree which 
renounced conqueſt, and which limited the operations of war to the ſimple principle of 
ſelf-defence, was worthy of an enlightened people, in an enlightened age; and will ever be 
recorded to the honour of that body which enaCted ſo juſt, ſo politic a law. The devia- 
ting from that principle degraded a free people to the level of deſpotic ſtates, and was at 
once the moſt convincive proof of the weakneſs or the diſhoneſty of the convention. 
The incapacity of that body even to conduct the common buſineſs of a nation, was 
alſo ſoon evinced by their unworthy and ingrateful treatment of their generals and com- 
manders. La Fayette, it might fairly be ſaid, had forfeited their confidence by avowing 
and adopting principles diametrically oppoſite to thoſe which they thought- proper to 
conſtitute as the baſis of their new government. But againſt Luckner there was no ſpe- 
cific charge. Yet he was denounced as an enemy to the country; the molt atrocious 
falſhoods were aſſerted concerning him; and, finally, he was diſmiſſed the ſervice, 


General Dillon had agreed to an armiſtice with the prince of Heſſe, at a eriſis when 
theſe unqualified legiſlators (the greatet part of whom were totally ignorant of military 
tactics, and conſequently incompetent to form any judgement on the art of war; there- 
fore muſt have been unacquainted with the particular ſituation of Dillon) chote to cre- 
dit the ſuggeſtion that he might have captured the major part of the Heſſians at the time 
of their retreat: for this was he denounced and accuſed, though he afterwards had 
ſufficient addreſs to procure a reverſal of the decree.—We have alſo evinced the verſati- 
lity of opinion, and the indeciſion, which diſgraced their proceedings, in the inſtance of 
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general Monteſquiou, who was this day cenſured, un next ſuſpended, and a tay or two 
after diſmiſſed the ſervice ; and yet one ſhort week ſcarcely elapſes ere we find this judicious 
and con/iſtent body of legiſlators contending which was the moſt honourable method of 
reſcinding their own detrees, and reſtoring him to all the honours of his ſituation, Af. 
ter this is it not aſtoniſhing that, without any other oſtenſible rerſon than mere party 
maticeuvres, and after ho greater lapſe of time than ten or twelve days, we ſhould ſee this 
ſame Convention employed in a farther conſideration of his conduct, fo far undoing all 
their former meaſures, as to force him to fly his country for ever, and take refuge in 
Switzerland, to avoid the digrace of a public trial, and perhaps to fecure his life, which, 
from the implacability of his enemies, would have been greatly endangered? The whole 
of the proceedings in this ſingular buſineſs, from the commencement of the diſcuſſion to 
the concluſion, not occupying above ſeventeen days In ſhort, ſuch was the abſurdity of 
their conduct, that they ſcarcely left the Republic a general capable of commanding its 
armies, oran officer in whom they could place confidence. Great care is undoubtedly ne- 
ceſſary in inveſting an individual with the command in chief; but when it is entruſted 
to him, a conſiderable ſhare of confidence ſhould always accompany it. No man of cha- 
racter and abilities in his profeſſion will riſk his life; happineſs, and reputation, without 
the proſpect of a competent reward: and if, after the moſt meritorious ſervices, a mili- 
tary character has nothing to look forward to hut ingratitude and detraction, his conduct 
muſt ſoon take an oppoſite direction to that of patriotiſm; ſelf-preſervation and private 
emolument will then he the principal objects of his attention, and he will rather endea- 
your to ſecure a comfortable retreat, than expoſe himſelf in a eonteſt where every thing 
may be loſt, and nothing can poſſibly be gained. 


Sciice had the Convention affembled, and commented their operations, when the 
demon of diſcord ſeems to have made ſome ſucceſsful attempts in ſowing the feeds of dif- 
ſention ; the fruits of which fpeedily made their appearance in that mutual jealouſy and 
diſtruſt of each other, ſo natural to perſons of their characters and diſpoſitions. On the 
twenty-ſixth of September, only five days from their firſt meeting, on a motion for a 
guard to protect the perſons of the deputies, a member denounced Robeſpierre—and in 
which charge Marat was likewiſe implicated—of wiſhing to aſſume to himfelf indepen- 
dent authority, and aſpiring at the dictatorſhip 5*; and, at the ſame time, and apparently 

not 


56 Upon a propoſal made by M. Merlin, for allotting a guard to the National Convention from the eighty- 
three departments, a long debate aroſe, * M. Merlin faid, that a dictatorial party had been denounced to him in the 
Aſſembly ;' he demanded to have this party pointed out, that he might poniard the firſt man who ſhould arrogate to 
himſelf the power of a dictator M. Laſource made a very able reply. He had not ſpoken of a dictator, or a 
dictatorſhip; but he had alluded to a dictatorial power, which ſome men of intrigue and ambition might aim at. 
Arthe concluſion of his ſpeech he referred to the authors of the late diſorders ; and one or two members mention- 
ed M. Robeſpierre M. Robeſpierre roſe to defend himſelf, and proceeded for ſome time, without appearing to 


ſpeak. to the real accuſation, Several members called upon him to ſpeak — and Lecointre ſaid, © Robeſ- 
pierre, 
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not upon the worſt grounds, with being, indirectly at leaſt, concerned in the horrid 
maſſacres of the ſecond and third of September. In the courſe of this brief diſcuſſion 
much of that ſanguinary temper which has diſgraced ſeveral of the members of that 
body, made its appearance. It ſhould, however, be mentioned, to the honour of the 
Convention, that a committee was appointed to enquire into the facts relative to the 
maſſacres ; but unfortunately the predominant influence of the Pariſian mob deterred 
them from proſecuting the enquiry as far as juſtice demanded. 


Danton having reſigned the office of miniſter of juſtice, on being elected a member of 
the Convention, Roland requeſted a ſimilar permiſſion, but he retained his office for a 
ſhort time longer, at the particular requeſt of the Convention. The ſtatement of the 
finances by the miniſter, Claviere, was clear and able. He recommended œconomy in 
the various departments; and, with an honourable attention to the morals of the people, 
reprobated lotteries. The war miniſter, Servan, next reſigned, and was ſucceeded 
by Pache. 8 


It would only be a waſte of time, to detail debates which were productive oſ no per- 
manent effect, or to regiſter decrees too inſignificant to be remembered. Thoſe which 
were enacted againſt the emigrants are the moſt important. On the ninth of October it 
was decreed, ** That all emigrants, taken in arms, ſhould be put to death within four- and- 
„ twentyhours afterthey had been declared guilty by a military committee; and that all fo- 
e reigners who, ſince the fourteenth of July, 1789, had quitted the ſervice of France, 
« and entered into that of the enemy, ſhould be conſidered as armed emigrants.” The ſeve- 
rity of this decree was, however, far exceeded by that of thetwelfth of November, which 
extended the penalties of death to what they termed reputed emigrants, or thoſe not im- 
mediately engaged in hoſtilities. By a further decree of the twenty-ſeventh, thoſe un- 
fortunate men, who had returned in the hope of finding pardon and relief in the boſom 
of their country, were ordered to depart in four-and-twenty hours, and the penalty of death 
was awarded againſt ſuch as ſhould not obey within the given time. Whatever apologies 
may be urged for the peculiar and critical ſituation of France, in favour of theſe decrees, they 


« pierre, do not tell us what you did in the conſtituent aſſembly, but ſay plainly whether you have aſpired to a dic- 
« tatorſhip, or a triumvirate ?” 

Marat, alſo, was accuſed of writings, tending to excite the people to aſſaſſination, He, with diſſiculty, (for the 
Aſſembly were unwilling to hear it) read a long defence of himſelf. At length the order of the day was called for, 
and carried. In the courſe of his defence, Marat ſaid, “If you enquire concerning my heart, I can anſwer with 
« truth, that it is pure; but as to my thoughts, they are my own ; no power under heaven has a right to demand 
1 an account of them. I declare, that if the decree is carried againſt me, I ſhall here blow my brains out.” As 
he pronounced theſe words he drew a piſfol from bis pocket : the ſight of the weapon, and the expreſſive geſtures 


of M. Marat, agitated the Convention conſiderably ; but the moderate part of the Aſſembly called for the order 
of the day.—P rocei- Ver bal, 


will 
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will ſcarcely be ſuch as completely to ſatisfy the friends of freedom. It is neceſſary to 
notice another decree, as it has excited more attention than almoſt any other proceeding 
of the Convention, and has, perhaps, made them more enemies in foreign countries than 
any meaſure which could have been adopted. The decree of fraternity of the nineteenth 
of November is that to which we allude. The circumſtance in which this imprudent re- 
ſolution originated, was an inſurreCtion in the balliwick of Darmſtadt, in the territories of 
the duke of Deux Ponts, who was then at war with the French nation. The people, 
headed by the magiſtrates and principal inhabitants of the diſtrict, had declared their 
wiſhes to be united to the republic, and had ſolicited her protection againſt their former 
maſter. To have acceeded to this requeſt, would have been acting in ſome meaſure 
agreeably to the practice of nations; but, with their uſual enthuſiaſm, without debate, 
without deliberation, the Convention paſſed a decree in the following terms: „ The 
« National Convention declare, in the name of the French nation, that they will grant 
fraternity and aſſiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh to procure liberty ; and they charge 
&© the executive power to ſend orders to the generals, to give aſſiſtance to ſuch people as 
have ſuffered, or are now ſuffering, in the cauſe of liberty.” The attempts ſince made 
by the Convention to palliate or excuſe this decree, have appeared, if poſſible, till more 
abſurd than the decree itſelf; and only tend to ſhew that the Convention were in 
reality aſhamed of their own act, and wanted ſpirit to extricate themſelves from the dif- 


ficulty by a direCt repeal, | 


Notwithſtanding the diſſolution of all regular government ſince the tenth of Auguſt, 
the country was in general more tranquil than could be expected in ſuch a ſeaſon of 
anarchy. Happily the greateſt atrocities were confined to the vicinity of the metropo- 
lis; we cannot, however, omit mentioning, that in many inſtances the ſoldiery conduct- 
ed themſelves in a diſorderly and ferocious manner. On the ninth of October the firſt 
diviſion of the national Gendarmerie arrived at Cambray ; and ſcarcely had they entered 
that town before they proceeded in a body to the priſons, and liberated all who were con- 
fined, except one poor wretch, named Canone d'Hercique, who was charged with a rob- 
bery ; the ſecond diviſion, who arrived on the tenth, finding him only, and underſtand- 
ing the nature of his crime, beheaded him. The officers of the ſecond battalion of vo- 
lunteers, who were in garriſon in the citadel, cauſed the gates to be ſhut, to prevent a eom- 
munication with the ſoldiers of the Gendarmerie ; but Beſambre, the ſecond lieutenant, 
who was one of the moſt active in endeavouring to bring them back to their duty, fell a 
victim to their fury. A tale was invented by his own ſoldiers, and told to the Gendar- 
merie, who ſeized him and dragged him along the eſplanade, where, after ſtabbing him in 
ſeveral places, they cut off his head. Captain Le Gros, of the ſixth ſquadron of cavalry, 
likewiſe ſhared the ſame fate, and for a ſimilar offence. A general inſurrection imme- 
diately ſucceeded, nor was it quelled without the moſt ſtrenuous exertions, in the courſe 
of which even the mayor incurred the molt imminent perſonal danger. 


On 
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We now turn from the conſideration of the ſtate of affairs in the metropolis, to 
take a light view of the military operations of Dumourier, On the twelfth of Octo- 
ber, that general repaired to Paris, to concert meaſures to be purſued in the winter 
campaign ; and after remaining there only four days, returned to the army to make the 
neceſſary arrangements, and to prepare for entering the Auſtrian Netherlands. From 
the period when the ſiege of Liſle was raiſed, the Auſtrians had continued to retire be- 
fore the French. Having arrived, however, within their own territories, they deter- 
mined to make a ſerious ſtand, and they there began to collect their ſcattered forces. The 
firſt reſiſtance which Dumourier experienced, was at the village of Boſſu, which is fitu- 
ated about a league from the ſince celebrated poſt of Jemappe. At this place the enemy 
had taken an excellent poſition; but they were totally unable to withſtand the French 
artillery, and the ardour of the cavalry. The force of the Auſtrians was from eight to 
ten thouſand ; of which number one hundred and fifty were killed, and near two hun- 
dred taken priſoners : while the French loſs was only twenty. This action took place 
on the fourth of November; and ſo little did the Auſtrians expect an attack, at that time, 
that the officers had prepared a very ſplendid banquet, which the French arrived juſt in 
time to take poſſeſſion of. 


From Boſſu Dumourier proceeded, the next morning, towards Mons, where he came 
in ſight of the enemy, ſtrongly poſted on the heights of Jemappe. Their right wing 
was covered by the viltage of Jemappe, and the river; and their left by thick foreſts. 
Three rows of fortifications were erected one above another, like ſeats in an amphi- 
theatre, on which were mounted near one hundred pieces of cannon. Had the general 
therefore truſted entirely to his artillery in this engagement, the advantage of the ſitua- 
tion was fo infinitely in favour of the enemy, that a defeat muſt probably have been the 
conſequence. The French army,. which was principally compoſed of young men, had 
been long ambitious of a cloſe engagement. The general perceived this diſpoſition, 
and though he ſecretly favoured their wiſhes, yet he reſtrained their ardour, only 
with a view, of encreaſing it. The French having paſſed all that night in fight of 
the enemy, at ſeven o'clock in the morning of the fixth a very heavy cannonade com- 
menced on both ſides, and continued till ten, without producing any effect in favour of 
the French: which confirmed Dumourier in his opinion with reſpect to the mode of at- 
tack which it would be proper to purſue. As he rode along the lines, the troops teſti- 
fied the utmoſt impatience to charge the enemy with bayonets. The general contented 
himſelf, however, with ordering colonel Thevenot, adjutant-general, to attack the village 
of Carignon, in order to enable him to aſſail Jemappe on that ſide; and at the ſame 
time, by bringing his artillery nearer, to produce greater effect. 


At noon a cloſe attack was determined on. The French troops ſelected for this pur- 
pole amounted to near thirty thouſand, and the Auftrians are computed to have been 
about four-and-twenty thouſand, three thouſand of which were cavalry, The right 
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wing of the French, conſiſting of the van-guard, was commanded by Bourntnville and 
Dampierre; and the center by Egalite junior, Deſporets, Stetenboffe, and Drouet. The 
infantry almoſt inſtantaneouſly formed, and the general preſenting himſelf in the front 
of the line, the muſic, by a ſignal previouſly appointed, began to play the celebrated 
Marſeillois ſong. The ſoldiers, thus encouraged, ruſhed impetuouſly on, with ſhouts 
of Vive la Nation !” and joined in the chorus of their favourite tune. The firſt line 
of redoubts was inſtantly carried, The Auſtrian cavalry, however, advancing at this 
criſis, with a view of flanking the French, young Egalité was diſpatched to repel this at- 
tack, and was ſupported moſt opportunely by a detachment of chaſſeurs and huſſars. At 
this time ſome diſorder appearing in Bournonville's cavalry, Dumourier rallied them 
himſelf; while the left wing, which conſiſted chiefly of the Belgian volunteers, obtained 
poſſeſſion of Jemappe, and the centre carried the ſecond line of redoubts. After ſome 
reſiſtance on the heights, the enemy, about two o'clock, retreated with precipitation and 
diſorder towards Mons. In this engagement the moſt obſtinate reſiſtance the French ex- 
perienced was from the Hungarians, whoſe ranks were. ſo impenetrable that they could 
only be forced by being cut down. The loſs of both parties in this action muſt have 
been great, for ſeldom has there been a field more obſtinately conteſted ; the Auſtrian loſs 
. muſt have far exceeded that of the French, as the flying enemy always ſuffer moſt conſi- 
derably ; but Dumourier probably exaggerated the loſs, when he ſtated it at four thou- 
ſand, killed and wounded ; while he eſtimates his own at only nine hundred: had he 
brought the loſs on both ſides more on an equality, it had, perhaps, been nearer the fact. 


The buſineſs of this day could not fail to give the Auſtrians a reſpectable opinion of 

French valour. Several ſignal acts of courage were performed. The young general 
Egalité acquired great reputation; and ſuch was the enthuſiaſm of all ranks, that Bap- 
tiſte, Dumourier's valet-de-chambre, rallied and brought up to the charge a regiment of 
dragoons and two battalions of national guards, who had been repulſed ; and was the fiſt 
who ruſhed, ſword in hand, into the Auſtrian entrenchments®?, The victory of Je- 
mappe was deciſive as to the fate of the Netherlands. Dumourier inſtantly ſummoned 
the city of Mons, which ſurrendered on the ſucceeding morning, and was taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of by general Bournonville. From Mons the general proceeded to Bruſſels, which 
place he entered on the fourteenth of November, On the heights of Anderlecht, adja- 
cent to the city, the rear of the enemy, amounting to about ten thouſand, commanded by 
prince de Wirtemberg, affected to make a ſtand, but probably only with-a view: of fa- 


- Py 


$7 Baptiſte, Dumourier's valet, having received a leiter of recommendation from the general, attended colonel 
La Rue to Paris, with diſpatches, containing an account of this ſignal victory, and was by him introduced to the har 
of the Convention, where he was received with the loudeſt acclamations, introduced into the body of the hall, and 
received the fraternal embrace from the preſident. Being aſked what reward would be acceptable to him, he only 
requeſted he might in future be permitted to wear the national uniform : a complete ſuit was inſtantly voted him; 
and Dumourier received inſtructions to take the firſt opportunity of promoting him to ſome rank in the army. 


vpvouring 
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youring the retreat of the governors and civil authorities from Bruſſels, After a conteſt, 
which laſted near fix hours, in the courſe of which, the French general aſſerts, an im- 
menſe number of the enemy were killed, the Auſtrians followed the main army, and 
Dumourier entered Bruſſels in triumph. The moderation and wiſdom of that general. 
were equal in every reſpect to his military abilities. He immediately informed the eiti- 
zens that it was his intention carefully to avoid all interference With the internal go- 
yernment of the country. A proviſional legiſlative aſſembly was choſen, among whom 
were the duc d'Urſel, baron Walkiers, and other diſtinguiſhed patriots. Happy had it 
been for France, as well as for the Netherlands, if the ſame ſyſtem of moderation had 
continued to prevail. Itis a ſingular fact, that Dumourier, in the courſe of his corre- 
ſpondence with the French miniſters, had poſitively declared—though that declaration 
muſt ſavour very ſtrongly of bombaſt—that he would be in poſſeſſion of Bruſſels in 
time to ſpend his Chriſtmas at that place. This aſſertion was really founded on an ac- 
tual knowledge of the ſtate of the enemy, though it was at the time regarded as an ex 
travagant boaſt ; but how much were they ſurprized to find that he had anticipated tie 
performance of his engagement by five weeks 


While the arms of the republic, under the direction of Dumourier, were thus occu- 
pied, Tournay, Ghent, Malines, and Antwerp, opened their gates to general Labour- 
donnayo. Louvain and Namur, after a feeble reſiſtance by the Auſtrian general, Beau- 
lieu, were taken by general Valence; Oſtend was captured by the French fleet on the 
fifteenth of November; the citadels of Antwerp and Namur reſiſted for a ſhort time, 
but the former capitulated, on the twenty-eighth of November, to general Miranda, and 
the latter, on the ſecond of December, to general Valence: in a word, the whole of the 


Auſtrian Netherlands, Luxembourg only excepted, were ſubjected to the victorious arms 
of France before the concluſion of the year. 


On the eighteenth of November, general Dumourier received a flag of truce from the 
prince de Saxe Teſchen, conveying a propoſal, on the part of general Clairfait, for a ſuſ- 
penſſon of arms during the remainder of the winter ſeaſon. To have acceded to this pro- 
poſal, and to have diſbanded a part of the army, and put the reſt into winter quarters, 
would have been wiſe conduct in the French, and was that which there is reaſon to think 
the inclinations of the general would have led him to purſue. He however returned a 

verbal anſwer, „That he could only ſend general Clairfait's letter to the executive 


council of the republic, and in the mean time ſhould continue the operations of the 
* campaign,” 


As it is probable that the determination of the executive council was in favour of a 


winter campaign, the active genius of Dumourier loſt no time in following up his ſuc- 
ceſſes, and purſued the flying enemy 


into the territory of Liege. On the twenty-firſt of 
November he proceeded, with an advanced guard of five thouſand men, to Tirlemont, 
a 4X 2 


where 
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where the wliole of the enemy's army was encamped behind the city, with an advanced 
guard of three or four thouſand men, on the heights of Cumptich. He attacked, with 
his almoſt irreſiſtible artillery, this advanced guard, which was reinforced by five thoy- 

ſand men, who had remained totally inactive. At break of day on the twenty-ſecond 
the whole of the Auſtrian army decamped from Tirlemont, after having loſt in this ac- 
tion not leſs than four hundred of their beſt troops. Dumourier halted only one day at 
Tirlemont, and on the twenty-ſeventh overtook again, almoſt at the gates of Liege, the 
rear-guard of the Imperialiſts, amounting to twelve thouſand men, and commanded by 
general Staray. The French drove them ſucceſſively from fix villages, and at laſt from 
an entrenchment. This conflict laſted ten hours, in which the Auſtrians loſt their gene- 
ral, Staray, an immenſe train of artillery, and five or fix hundred men killed and wound- 
ed, beſides a number of priſoners and deſerters. On the following day the French gene- 


ral entered Liege. 


Such was the triumphant career of this extraordinary man, a career which, as he aſ- 
ſerts, was only arreſted by the treachery of the Jacobin party in Paris. His firſt victo- 
ries, he obſerves, were ſcarcely announced, before he was publicly flandered and abuſed in 
the Convention, by the unprincipled faction of Marat and Robeſpierre. Under the in- 
fluence of this party, he ſuppoſes the war miniſter, Pache, to have acted; and every cri- 
minel means, he aſſerts, were praQiſed to diſtreſs and haraſs the gallant ſoldiers of liberty. 
While immenſe ſums were voted by the Convention, the army was nearly deſtitute of every 
neceſſary of life. Unprovided with mattraſſes or coverlets, or even of ſtraw to repoſe on, theſe 
brave men, in a rainy and inclement winter, were compelled to ſleep upon the damp ground; 
and ſome of them, to avoid the evils which muſt be conſequent from ſuch a ſituation, 
actually laſhed themſelves to the trunks of trees, and flept in a ſtanding poſition, The 
ſoldiers were almoſt literally naked, without coats, without ſhoes, and their arms 
much impaired for want of cloaks to cover them, and keep them dry. The conſequence 
was, that numbers of them periſhed, and ſtill greater numbers deſerted, and returned 
home. The general's own words are ſtrong—** To retard and cruſh my ſucceſſes,” — 
fays he—* the miniſter, Pache, ſupported by the criminal faction to whom all our evils 
are to be afcribed, ſuffered the victorious army to want every thing, and ſucceeded in 
«« diſbanding it dy famine and nakedneſs. The conſequence was, that more than fif- 
« teen thouſand men were in the hoſpitals, more than five-and-twenty thouſand de- 
«« ſerted through miſery and diſguſt, and upwards of ten thouſand horſes died of hun- 


19» 


«ce ger. 


If this ſtatement be correct, the ſubſequent misfortunes and overthrow of the French 
army in Flanders may be eaſily accounted for. The other party, however, have not 
failed to recriminate on the general, and have aſſerted that he was bribed to betray the 
cauſe of the republic=That he entered into ſecret and criminal treaties with the king 


of Pruſſia, in an early ſtage of the conteſt, and ſolely with a view to his own advantage» 
He 
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He made a wanton ſacrifice, it is ſaid, of his own ſoldiers at Jemappe, by his injudicious 
diſpoſition of the army on the commencement of the attack, and afterwards took every 
means to enrich hiinſelf, and injure the public cauſe, Of theſe mutual recriminations it 
is impoſſible for us at preſent to form a correct judgment; we can only ſtate, from the 


teſtimony of eye-witneſſes, that the army was moſt ſhamefully neglected during the 


whole of the winter campaign; and was certainly, as Dumourier aſſerts, in want of 
every neceſſary. 


Though criminally inattentive to the armies of the republic, the infatuated conven- 
tion was amuſing itſelf with a petty and ignoble triumph over their fallen ſovercign ; 
and, inſtead of uniting with patriotiſm and firmneſs againſt that combination of ene— 
mies with whom they were now ſurrounded, they were only active to diſpute, and per- 
ſevering to oppreſs. To comprehend diſtinctly the origin of the violent proceedings 
againſt the depoſed monarch, it will be neceſſary to revert to the ſtate of parties in 
France at a period anterior to that of which we are now treating. It will not be for- 
gotten that from the firſt aſſembling of the National Convention, that body appeared di- 
vided by faction, and two virulent parties contended earneſtly for ſovereign authority. 
The party which firſt aſſumed, the reins of government after the depoſition of the king, 
affected a tone of moderation; and, either from policy, principle, or engagement, intend- 
ed, or at leaſt aſſerted that they wiſhed, to ſave the life of the unfortunate monarch. 
The multitude, on the other hand, always ſanguinary, but particularly the French populace, 
as has been evinced in ſo many fatal inſtances, either from an haſty or violent ſpirit, or 
from the influence of thoſe habits which were acquired under the old government, 
acted on this occafion with more than uſual ferocity. Many circumſtances contri- 
buted to exaſperate this infatuated people againſt the unhappy king. The inſatiate re- 
venge of thoſe who had loſt near connections or friends on the fatal tenth of Auguſt, 
was not yet ſatisfied; and a conſiderable ſhare of the guilt of that day was unjuſtly 
thrown upon a fingle illuſtrious victim. Thefe paſſions were induſtriouſly cheriſhed by 
the great movers of faction and ſedition, who had acquired a decided majority in the Ja- 
cobin club, and who governed the nation, while every thing conſpired to the promo- 
tion of their views. The Girondiſts, or moderate party, were reduced to a ſingular di- 
lemma. If the king was innocent, then they, who were the chief authors and actors in 
the dreadful affair of the tenth of Auguſt, muſt appear guilty of the worſt of treaſons ; 
but, if not innocent, ſaid they, why ſhould he efcape the reward of his delinquency ? 


The rage of faction had ariſen to an alarming exceſs in the Convention itſelf, The 
Mountain party, or anarchiſts, as they were called, were charged, in the perſons of 
Robeſpierre and Marat, with the horrid maſſacres of the third of September, while 

the 


9 Having had occaſion, in a preceding part of this work, to mention this humane deputy, and his name ſtill con- 


tinuing to ſully the purity of the hiſtoric page; we hope we may beexcyſed for obtruding the ſollowing brief 
account of him ; 
This 
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the Girondiſts had repeatedly demanded a ſevere examination into the origin of thoſe 
atrocious tranſactions. The intention of the Girondiſts in favour of the king were not 
unknown to their opponents, who were likewiſe perfectly acquainted with the public 
ſentiments upon that ſubject; therefore the only means that appeared of effecting the 
deſtruction of their rivals, was to clamour inceſſantly for the trial and condemnation of 
the unfortunate monarch, as it was evident that in either eyent they muſt be finally tri- 


This ſanguinary wretch was born at Arras, the capital of Artois. He never derogated from the blood-thirſty 
honours of his family, being nephew to Damien, who was broken on the wheel, January the fifth, 15575 for 
attempting the aſſaſſination of Louis the Fifteenth, His ſituation, ſome years ago, was that of porter in a ſhop 
in Dublin, Returning to France, he embraced the profeſſion of the law, which he practiſed in Paris, with reſpec. 
tability equal to a pettifogger in England, His verſatile genius, deſperate ambition, and unprincipled nature, direct- 
ed his practice to enormities, which filled his purſe, and increaſed his infamy. In this profeſſion, he took the ad- 
vantage of ſubſtituting his own name, inſtead of that of a legatee, in a will. For this mal- practice he was impri- 
ſoned. In this fituation he is ſaid to have commenced his firſt acquaintance with his congenial friend Marat. 
Plauſible and infinuating in his diſcourſe, he had the greateſt powers for popular deluſion. ,With a voice gentle, 
words ſelected, and arguments accompanied with aſſeverations, that ſeemed dictated by the pureft principles, he 
ſeduced the multitude into a confident opinion of his integrity and patriotiſm. 

His firm ſtep and quick pace announced great activity and energy of temper. Abſorbed in his boundleſs plans, 
he frequently folded and compreſſed his hands, as though loſt in thought. Being ſubject to ſpaſms in his ſhoulders 
and neck, the latter was generally in a ſtate of convulſive motion, more eſpecially when he was agitated with much 
ſurprize, anxiety, or oppoſition. He was temperate in his diet, and ſeldom intoxicated by the ſocial glaſs of do- 
weſtic entertainment, or convivial feſtivity. If a motion was made, diſpleaſing to him, his vindiRive temper in- 

directed his eyes to obſerye the offender, whom he always ſtrove to intimidate by his menacing aſpect. 

Livid i in complexion, puny in body, and Haggard in countenance, many have been ſurprized that he ſhould be 
capable 'of faſcinating a people, ſo far as to enable him to become the inſtrument of their own deſtruftion. His 
cruel, vindiRtive, and rapacions aſpeR, diſguſted the ſight, at the ſame time that his affected patriotiſm extorted ap- 
plauſe. The energy of words ſupplied the deficiency of voice, which was naturally weak, and enfeebled with 
diſeaſe. His eye-lids were affected with a conſtant twinkling motion, and he always carried about him medicines 
for temporary relief. Poſſeſſing few paſſions which he could not controul, be was always ſufficiently collected to 
take advantage of thoſe of others; except when hope left him no proſpect of ſucceſs but from deſperation. It was 
| his aim to deceive all, and avoid deception himſelf. His friendſhip always tended to direct the acts of others 
to his own advantage; and his enmity was more excited againſt thoſe to whom he owed great obligations, than to 
his real and avowed opponents. Thoſe who could no longer ſerve him, ſoon fell the victims of his ingratitude an 
diſappointment,+ Thoſe whom he dreaded, he attempted to delude into a confidence of his virtue; but his m 
open and inveterate foes have eſcaped his vengeance, by his not daring to lead them to ſactifice. Though he coaleſ- 
ced with every one who could aid his deſigns, and whoſe confidence he could obtain, yet he retained more in his 
intereſt by fear than friendſhip. His moſt intimate aſſociates were the moſt jealous of his principles. He owed his 
riſe more to the error of popular opinion, than to any brilliancy of talent. His ambition began to pourtray itſelf, 
when he, in 1784, expreſſed a defire to become procureur-general to the parliament of Paris, that he might ex- 
cite public attention. In this ſituation, he perceived the means of gratifying his inſatiate thirſt of fame, and with 
this motive he appears to have firſt entered the Convention. Unaſſuming in ſucceſs, ſimple in manners, negligent 
in dreſs, and moderate in his living, he appeared incorruptible to the people. Whatefer he determined to perpe- 
trate, his pretence was founded on ſome plea of neceſſity, ariſing from a violence he would oppoſe, or an injury he 
would avert. A ſtranger to humanity, he never pardoned; but always puniſhed without remorſe. His ferocity 
and ſanguinary diſpoſition rendered him capable of every ſocial outrage.—Such is the outline of the character of 
Robeſpierre—a fit inſtrument in the bands of Egalite, 


umphant 
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umphant: if the king ſhould be acquitted, the charge of inconſiſtency muſt inevitably 
fall upon thoſe who operated the change in the government; if, he ſhould be eondemu- 
ed, the views and the engagements of the Girondiſts muſt be fruſtrated. 


Such were, in all probability, the motives and intentions. of Robeſpierre, Marat, Dan- 
ton, and the other leaders of the Mountain party, in hurrying on the fate of the de- 
voted Louis with unabating ferocity. In the beginning of October, the clamours of 
Marat, Merlin, and other incendiaries, plunged the Convention into a ſeries of decrees, 
viz. one for the ſale ot the royal property, for the uſe of the nation; one for removing 
all royal inſignia; one for eraſing his majeſty's picture from the aſſignats; and various 
others, the reſult of which muſt prove fatal to the king. An extraordinary commiſſion was 
appointed, conſiſting of twenty-four members, who were authorized to examine and ar- 
range the body of evidence againſt him. Louis was ſeparated from his family, and the 
whole of the unhappy priſoners in the Temple were guarded with redoubled vigilance. 
A committee was likewiſe appointed for duty at the Temple, which they regularly per- 
formed in turn. | 


On the ſixth of November, Valazs, one of the commiſſion of twenty-four, commenced 
the buſineſs with the following report of accuſation againſt the king. 


« The proofs, which we deliver to you, were ſcattered in a great number of papers : 
we collected all we could, and have read them with great care. The difficulties which 
« occurred in this labour were great; for we found a number of letters written in cy- 
« phers; and you will ſee, by our report, how much thoſe have been deceived, who 
« imagined that the ci- devant king is a ſimple man. There are a number of papers 
© which prove that conſiderable ſums were ſent to the emigrants; and theſe papers, 
% while they unveil the plots of Louis the Sixteenth, diſcover the names of his prin- 
„ cipal accomplices. | | 


% A port-folio, found at the houſe of Septeuil, treaſurer of the civil liſt, has afforded 
« us the principal part of our information. The papers it contained have been formed 
„into ſeveral bundles. Among others, is a letter from Bouille, dated Mentz, September 
the fifteenth, 1791. At this epoch the perfidious king, without doubt, was careful 
e not to ſay that he correſponded with Bouille;. yet it appears that the above letter 
© could be addrefſed to no other perſon but to him. Beſides, the place in which it was 
« found evidently proves it. You will ſce there an account of the ſums given to Bouillé 
« by Louis Capet, for the purpoſe of forming a camp at Montmidi, It is extremely 
« curious, for it contains the names of ſome of the principal agents of the conſpiracy 
„ then formed, and ſome of theſe agents will be ſeen making a figure at the Thuilleries 
„ in 1792, and there receiving, as at the period of the flight to Varennes, conſiderable 
« ſums of money, apparently deſtined for the like purpofes.” —Bouille's letter was here 
read; and ſtated, that the writer had received the ſum of nine hundred and ninety-three 
thouſand livres. Valaze then continued his report. 

| « You 
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*« You can no longer then deny, Louis Capet, that you have participated in thoſe plots, 
the blackneſs of which the infamous Bouillé has diſplayed in his inſolent manifeſtoes. 
You can no longer ſay that you had no part in the flight of your brother ; and you 
can no longer deny that you kept up a correſpondence with the court of Berlin, and 
that you made every effort there to pave the way for a declaration of war againſt 
France. The accounts for the expedition to Varennes were finally ſettled on the 
ſixteenth of April laſt. We have found that it coſt the civil liſt more than fix mil- 
lions of livres. You have obſerved, repreſeatatives of the people, that one Gogulat 
is mentioned in Bouille's letter, as having received from him the ſum of three thou- 
ſand fix hundred livres: and in another letter, of Choiſſeul-Stainville, as having re- 
ceived nine thouſand more from him. This corrupted agent, probably a ſubaltern, for 
his name is disfigured in Bouille's letter, appears afterwards on the ſcene. On the 
twenty-ninth of February, 1792, he received from the civil liſt the ſum of ſixty thou- 
ſand livres, for which he promiſes to account. You may readily judge, repreſenta- 
tives, what account he will give, and what was the nature of the buſineſs, with the 
management of which he was entruſted. You will ſee, Louis Capet, and you will ac- 


knowledge, that you cannot blind us reſpecting your intentions, when we produce to 


you the receipts of the widow Favras, to whom you allowed a penſion of four thouſand 
livres, which continued to be paid till the month of June laſt ; and when we ſhew 


« Jou your promiſe, dated March, 1798, of giving to the ci-devant cures of Verſailles a 
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penſion of eight hundred livres each, as long as they ſhould be deprived of their liy- 
ings. This is one of the objects upon which you enjoined ſecrecy ; and you doubt- 
leſs did not expect, imperious deſpot, that, after ſuch a formal injunRion, the ſecret 
could ever be di vulged. Will he bluſh, citizen colleagues, when we clearly ſhew that 
there is no engine of corruption which he did not employ upon weak men ; that he 
exerted his utmoſt endeavours to miſlead the people; and that he never opened his dan- 
gerous treaſures, but with the hope of accompliſhing that end? when we prove to 
him, that the author of the Peffillon de la Guerre received from him, in the months of 
May and June laſt, the ſum of eight thouſand livres, and that of the Logographe thir- 
ty-four thouſand, 'in the ſpace of three months? when we exhibit to him the note 
taken from the port-folio of Septeuil, in which ſecurity is given in his name for the 
ſum of one million two hundred thouſand livres, to ſupport the bookſellers of Paris ? 
and, laſtly, when we ſhew him a letter from La Porte to Septeuil, which I think it is 
neceflary, re repreſentatives, that you ſhould read, as it would be difficult to expreſs the 


meaning of it? 


66 Repreſentatives, you will next ſee Louis a foreſtaller of corn, coffee, and ſugar. 
The papers which we have ſeized prove this fact beyond a doubt. This foreſtalment 
was carried on in foreign countries: the treaſurer of the civil liſt had orders to manage 
this traffic, and to employ on it three millions of livres. After reviewing a hundred 


times the papers and correſpondence reſpetting this commerce, which was carried on 
from 
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<« from the month of June 1791, till the laſt revolution, we at length found a piece 
4 ſigned Lovis,“ and dated January the ninth, 1791, which explains the whole. Sep- 
« teuil is there authorized to place the private property of the tyrant, either in the funds 
« at Paris, or in foreign countries; and as the propofed commerce was expoſed to evident 
« rifques, the above paper declares that Septeuil ſhall not be reſponſible for events, 


« To afford you ſome relaxation, legiſlatory, and that you may participate in our 
« amuſements, we ſhall now entertain you with the childiſh means invented by the 
« court to gain over partiſans. We found in the port-folio of Bertrand, a note which 
« atteſts the eſtabliſhment of a new order of knighthood, under the title of Chevaliers 
« de la Reine. The decoration of it is a medal, ſuſpended from a ſcarlet ribband, hay- 
4 ing on one fide a portrait of the queen, with her name, and on the other the follow- 
« ing motto Magnum reginæ nomen obumbrat. On the brevets or patents of the order 
« js inſcribed—Dux femina facti, partoque ibid regina triumpha. It appears, from the 
« note in queſtion, that ſeveral Swiſs officers, unworthy of the country which gave 
them birth, and of the age in which they lived, ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by 
« this toy; and that they were not afraid to decorate themſelves with it, even at the 
% time when Lyons was convulſed by internal commotions.—Whilſt we haye only ſuch . 
« children to combat, our ſucceſs cannot be doubtful. 


„Other papers prove, that the Gardes-du-Corps at Coblentz were paid by Louis 
% Capet ; that the conſpirators aſſembled at the Thuilleries ; that Bouille himſelf had 
had the audacity to go thither, even after the projected eſcape of the king in 1791; 
&« and, laſtly, that, after a decree of accuſation was paſſed againſt the count d'Artois, the 
++ king had ſecured to his children a penſion of two hundred thouſand livres.“ 


The reader will perceive that the principal articles of this report were drawn from an 
exerciſe of that very power with which the repreſentative body had legally entruſted him. 
AQs committed anterior to his acceptance of the conſtitution were adduced as evidence to 
prove his intentions of violating it; and the precautions which he took on the night 
preceding the bloody tenth of Auguſt, dictated purely by motives of perſonal ſafety, 
were conſtrued into premeditated plots to deſtroy the citizens of Paris. Papers were how- 
ever produced-in proof-of the king having remitted ſums of money to certain emigrants ; 
but they appeared rather the dictates of compaſſion towards the diſtreſſed, than of trea- 
chery towards his country. And although it appeared from the papers which had been 
found in the Thyilleries, mentioned in this report, that money had been actually diſtri- 
buted to certain journaliſts and writers in favour of monarchy ; yet theſe are the com- 
mon, and ſurely in moſt caſes the venial, practices of courts; and, in the inſtance before 
us, might be conſidered as the mere dictates of ſelf-defence, The queſtion, however, 
which embarraſſed his accuſers moſt, was, Whether the king was not inveſted by the 
conſtitution with perfect and legal inyiolability ; and whether, conſiſtently with juſtice, 
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he, whom the law had ſolemnly — to be above the reach of any legal proceſs, 
could be brought to trial? This objeQion was ſtrangely and moſt iniquitouſly over-ruled 
by the Convention, who in this inſtance eſtabliſhed the precedent, always ſo fatal to li- 
berty, of an ex po/? facto law, and evinced to the eyes of Europe their inattention to thoſe 


« Rights of Man” which the nation had ſolemnly proclaimed. 


On the following day Mailhe delivered in a ſecond report ; wherein, after going over 
Of the ſame ground with Valaze, but with {till greater acrimony, he concludes thus: 
—* What ſhall be the tribunal whoſe authority and impartial equity may remove all 
„ ſuſpicion, and diffipate every idea of violent or political prejudice !—Two methods 
& ſeem to have an equality of ſuffrages. One is the formation of a jury, the members 
« of which ſhall be choſen by the electoral aſſemblies of the departments. The other 
« is, that the Convention ſhall reſerye this trial to itſelf. The latter has been adopted 


* by the committee: I therefore preſent to you the following plan of a decree: 


* 1, Louis the Sixteenth may be tried. —2. He ſhall be tried by the National Con- 
% yention.—3. Three commiſſioners, choſen from the Convention by public election, 
„ ſhall be charged with the care of collecting all the pieces neceſſary for the trial, and of 


« preſenting the reſult of them to the Convention.—4. The commiſſioners ſhall ter- 


% minate their report by an enumeration of the crimes.—5. This enumeration ſhall be 
« printed and diſtributed. —6. Eight days after a diſcuſſion ſhall commence on the act of 
„ accuſation, and the charges to be adopted or rejected.—7. If the act be adopted, it 
% ſhall be communicated to Louis the Sixteenth, that he may provide for his defence. — 
« 8, A copy of the report, and of the papers reſpecting it, ſhall alſo be preſented to 
% Louis the Sixteenth.—9. If he demands the originals, they ſhall be carried to him by 
« twelve commiſſioners.— 10. The originals ſhall not be carried from the archives until 
&« copies of them are taken,—11. The National Convention ſhall fix a day on which 
Louis the Sixteenth ſhall preſent his defence.—12. Louis the Sixteenth ſhall preſent 
&« his defence in writing, and ſigned by himſelf. —13. Louis the Sixteenth may give an- 
“ ſwers verbally.— 14. After he has made his defence, and after the expiration of the 


« delay ſettled by the Convention, they ſhall paſs ſentence by public vote.“ 


Manuel moved, that thoſe who might ſpeak in favour of Lovis the Sixteenth, ſhould 
be declared under the ſafeguard- and protection of the law. This motion was, to their 


eternal diſgrace, followed by murmurs and hootings | 


Mailhe obſerved, that he had not included Marie Antoinette in his plan of a decree. 
_ Conſtitutional inviolability did not, he ſaid, extend to her, and ſhe would be tried before 
the ordinary tribunals. With regard to Louis-Charles, as he was too young to have 


participated in the crimes of his parents, he could not be conſidered as guilty. 


So 
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So abject was already the ſtate of the fallen monarch, that upon the following trivial 
requeſts to one of the commiſſioners at the Temple, that the amount of the expences to 
be monthly allowed them ſhould be fixed, in order that they might not exceed them ; 
that a phyſician and an apothecary, who knew their conſtitutions, ſhould he allowed 
them, in order to adminiſter ſuch remedies as they might think proper; that a ſum of 
two thouſand livres, for their leſſer daily expences, might be granted; and that they might 
be furniſhed with ſome furniture and linen from the garde-meuble, the Convention paſſed 
to © the order of the day, the priſoners having no want of any thing neceſſary, and the 
4% committee being empowered to furniſh them upon all occaſion 57.” —But, alas! the 
ill-fated Lewis was reſerved for much greater mortifications, and trials much ſeverer 


than this! 


The treatment to which the royal family were ſubjected in the Temple was totally a 
ſecret, Many circumſtances of a public nature, however, indicated, that it was indeli- 
cate and harſh in the higheſt degree. A committee, appointed by the general council of 
the commune of Paris, ſat there conſtantly, and, according to directions given, regulated 
every thing reſpecting the royal family. As they had been more cloſely confined of late, 
and were not ſeen by the guards who did duty at the Temple, a report was ſpread that 
the king bad eſcaped, although the ſame number as uſual continued to mount guard: 
it was ſaid, that this was done merely to deceive the people, till ſome excuſe could be 
thought of to avert the public indignation from the committee for their negligence and 
treachery. Full of this idea, a body of men from the ſections of Paris, who were on 
guard at the Temple, inſifted ypon ſeeing the king and royal family, that they might be 
ſatisfied themſelves, and be enabled to ſatisfy their fellow citizens, that the king actually 
was in the Temple, and that they were not guarding empty apartments, as was ſtrongly 
ſuſpected. The municipal officers refuſed to comply with this demand: the guard in- 
| ſiſted, and threatened to force their way into the apartments. Santerre was ſent for: he 
.expoſtulated with thoſe mutineers, and aſſured them that all the royal family were ſafe in 
the priſon. This at length ſatisfied the volunteers from the ſections; but the can- 
noniers perſiſted in their demand, and Santerre was under the neceſſity of appealing to 
the multitude aſſembled at the gates of the Temple, who, in character of the Sovereign 
People, decided againſt the cannoniers, and they were obliged to give up the point. 


The municipal committee, to whoſe care the royal family were peculiarly entruſted, 
had made frequent reports to the general council, in which they pretended, that there ap- 


$9 When Lewis was conducted to the Temple, he was literally without a penny; Petion lent him two thouſand 
livres, for which he gave the following receipt : 
« The king acknowledges having received from M. Petion the ſym of two thouſand five hundred and twenty- 
tc ſix livres; five hundred and twenty-ſix of which the commiſſioners of the municipality are to pay to M. Hue, 
„who had advanced them for the ſervice of the king. f | 
% Paris, this 3d of Sept. 1792. (Signed) « Loutrs.” 
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peared to be a plan for delivering them from the Temple; and the ſmalleſt accidental-cir- 

cumſtances which occurred without were conſidered as ſignals, which were fully under- 

ſtood by the priſoners. In the returns to the general council, mention was made of a 

man's being heard playing on a flute at midnight; of the ſongs that were ſung in the 

ſtreets; the expreſſions made uſe of by the common criers that paſſed ; and it was inſinu- 

ated, that by all theſe more was meant than met the ear. It having been repreſented by 

the committee, that when the family walked in the garden, or appeared on the balcony, 

a number of perſons came to the windows of the adjacent . houſes, and made ſignals, 
which ſeemed to be underſtood by the priſoners, a member of the council propoſed, that, 

to prevent this, the king and royal family ſhould never be permitted to take the air, till 

it was ſo dark that they could not be ſeen; another propoſed to raiſe the walls of the 

garden, and make ſuch alterations in the Temple, as would effectually prevent the pri- 
ſoners from being ſeen by any perſon without. Both theſe propoſals were, however, ren- 
dered unneceſſary by an order from tlie council, that all the royal family ſhould be pre- 

vented from walking in the garden, or even appearing at the windows of their apart- 
ments; and when they afſembled at the hour of dinner, which was always in the pre- 

ſence of one or two municipal officers, every look, word, or geſture of the unhappy pri- 

ſoners was obſerved, interpreted, and frequently reported to the council general, as — 
ing a myſterious meaning. 

Among other circumſtances equally unimportant, it was mentioned in one of the me- 
morials of the committee, that the king continued to wear his ſtar and ribbands, which 
raiſed the petulance of the author of a daily journal, who, on the ſubject of this memo- 
rial, expreſſed himſelf in the following indecent terms: If Lewis had common ſenſe, 
« he would of his own accord have thrown aſide all thoſe feudal trappings ; he would by. 
« this time have become a Republican, which is being greater than a king; for a king 
« is only the higheſt ſlave in. his own dominions.” —The council general however or- 
dered Manuel to go to the Temple, and announce to the king, that as royalty was abo- 
liſhed, there was no propriety in his wearing his former ornaments any longer. The 
dialogue which paſſed between the king and Manuel on this occaſion; has been pub- 
liſhed in ſome of the journals, probably by Manuel himſelf: even from this account it 
appears, that the king received this meſſage with that manly indifference, and undiſturbed. 
reſignation, which he had always ſhewn ſince the beginning of his misfortunes. It has 
been ſaid, that Lewis the Sixteenth never was much affected by the magnificence of 
royalty, even when he poſſeſſed it in its higheſt ſplendour; he ſeemed to be as little af< 
fected by the loſs of it; and the malice of his enemies, diſplayed in theſe paltry inſtances, 
inſtead of throwing diſgrace on the monarch, rendered his good qualities more con - 
ſpicuous. 


When the royal family were firſt lodged in the Temple, they were treated with ſome 


degree of reſpect; they were allowed the comfort of each other's company, and the li- 
berty 
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berty of walking in the garden of the Temple; but this appearance of reſpect gradually 
diminiſhed, and at laſt the treatment they received was, in many inſtances, brutal. A 
perſon who was admitted into the Temple, by means of a near relation, on duty there, 
declared, that at the hour at which, by a ſtanding order from the council, the priſoners 
were to be confined to their apartments, he ſaw the keeper go to the king, who was ſtill 
walking in the garden, and addreſs him in theſe words : © Come along, Monſieur Veto; 
„you muſt go in. | 


When the royal family dined, a commiſſioner from the commune of Paris was al- 
ways preſent. The queen happening one day to raiſe the hand in which ſhe held her 
knife a little ſuddenly towards her breaſt, the commiſſioner ſeemed alarmed, and made a 
movement as if he feared ſhe had an intention againſt her life; which the queen obſerv- 
ing, ſaid, with emphaſis, * No, Sir; I reſerve that honour for the Convention.“ 


From the time that the king's proceſs was reſolved upon, the royal family were con- 
fined more cloſely, and watched more ſtrictly than ever. The council ordered, that in 
future two commiſſioners ſhould paſs the night in his bed-chamber, inſtead of one, which 
had been the caſe before. All perſons who were admitted into the preſence of any of 
the royal family were previouſly ſearched. Orders were given, that the razors with 
which the king was in the uſe of ſhaving himſelf ſhould be removed : this was done froma 
fear that he might prefer ſuicide to the humiliation of a public trial before the Convention ; 
though ſuch an idea was totally remote from the king's way of thinking. When his 
razors and pen-knife were demanded from him, he ſaid, Do you think me ſuch a 
% coward as to kill myſelf ?“ -The order not only comprehended knives and razors, but 
alſo ſciſſars, and all ſharp, cutting, or pointed inſtruments, and it was extended to all tlie 
royal family. They had better deprive us of our needles,” ſaid the queen, when it was 
read to her. When the king, afterwards, repeatedly applied for a razor, it was at laſt 
granted by the council, who directed, however, that he ſhould ſhave himſelf under the 
inſpection of the commiſſioners; and the queen and princeſs Elizabeth were allowed 
ſciſſars to pare. their nails, with the ſame reſtriction, 


On the third of December, after much altercation, in which Robeſpierre, and the reſt 
of the ſanguinary party, gained the aſcendancy ; and in which Petion uſed his endeavours. 
to introduce ſomething like a regularity in the proceedings againſt Lewis, by demanding, 
* Whether Lewis the Sixteenth could be judged, and who were to be his judges?” the 
Convention decreed, © That Lewis the Sixteenth be tried by them ;” thus at once did 
they conſtitute themſelves his accuſers, and his judges. The fitting was then declared 
permanent till the trial of the king ſhould be terminated ; and with ſuch ſavage fero- 
city did they thirſt for the blood of their victim, that it was with difficulty they were 
induced to forego the meaſure of inſtantiy paſſing ſentence, without even the form of a: 
trial, only the day after the decree for bringing him to the bar had paſſed, 

On: 
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On the ſixth of * ſame month ſeveral motions were made of a ſimilar tendency , 
ſome even went ſo far as to pre- ſuppoſe the condemnation, and even to propoſe the mode 
of execution—Sillery and Manuel moved, that nothing be pre-judged before the accuſed 
had been heard in his defence. * Brutus killed Cæſar, —ſaid Manuel—* but it was in 
« a full ſenate; Ceſar was ſurrounded by legions, and Brutus had only his arm, If 
& Cxfar had been in priſon, Brutus would have demanded that he ſhould be heard before 
© he was judged, We are judges,” —added Manuel—* and we alone ſhould be di- 
5 veſted of that hatred which all the other citizens are entitled to bear the accuſed,” 
Bourdon reproached Manuel with ſporting with French ſenſibility. Let there be 
* placed''—ſaid he—*< by the ſide of Lewis, when he ſhall appear at the bar, the citi- 
„% zens who were wounded on the tenth of Auguſt, and, perhaps, the iatcreſt he inſpires 
4% will be weakened.” Saint Juſt ſpoke on the ſubject, grounding his argument on the 
opinion of Thomas Paine, which was, That the Convention ſhould undertake the huſi- 
v neſs on a grander ſcale: it was not Lewis alone they were g judge; it was monarchy it- 
« ſelf : that, bringing in evidence the treaties of Padua and Piluitz, there would appear a 

general conſpiracy of kings againſt nations ©,” 


The Convention, after having heard the reading of a great many projects of decrees, 
| paſſed the following, which were drawn up by Quinette : 


;: „ 1. The National Convention decrees, that the commiſſion of twenty-four, the 
.< committees of legiſlation and general ſafety, ſhall each name three of their members, 
to be joined to the commiſſion of twelve.—2. This commiſſion of twenty-one mem- 
« hers ſhall preſent,on Monday morning next, the act declaratory of the crimes of which 
Louis Capet ſtands accuſed, and ſhall range in due order the papers in ſupport of that 
% a&t,—g. The commiſſioners ſhall preſent the ſeries of queſtions to be put to Louis 
«© Capet.—4. The Convention ſhall diſcuſs, on Monday, the declaratory act of the 
« crimes.—5. The next day Louis Capet ſhall be brought to the bar of the National 
% Convention, to hear the reading of that act, and to anſwer the queſtions that ſhall be 
% put to him by the preſident. 6, A copy of the declaratory act, and of the ſeries of 
« the queſtions ſhall be delivered to Louis Capet, and the preſident ſhall adjourn him to 
<« be heard definitively in two days.— ). The day following the National Convention 
* ſhall pronounce the fate of Louis Capet, by taking the votes of the members, one by 

« one; and each member ſhall preſent himſelf, ſucceſſively, for that purpoſe, at the tri- 
 « bune.—8. The National Convention charges the executive power, upon their reſpon- 

„ ſibility, to take all proper meaſures for the general ſafety, during the courſe of the 

& trial of Louis Capet.” 


50 Procets Verbal. * 
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On the morning fixed for_ the examination of Lewis, he knew nothing of its be⸗ 
ing decreed that he ſhould appear at the bar of the Convention, but toſe as uſual at 
ſeven; he ſpent only a few minutes in dreſſing, and about three quarters of an hour in 
prayer. At eight the drums being heard, he enquired of the commiſſioners what was 
the meaning of it, as he had not before heard them ſo early. The commiſſioners pre- 
tended ignorance. Do you not think,” —rejoined the king—* that they beat the 
generale?“ The commiſſioners replied, they could not diſtinguiſh. The king walked 
muſing about the room, and ſometimes ſtood liſtening attentively. * I think I hear the 
« ſound of horſes feet in the court,” ſaid he. The commiſſioners gave no explanation. 


The royal family breakfaſted together that morning: they were full of alarm and diſ- 
quietude at the noiſe, which increaſed every moment, and of which they plainly per- 


ceived the cauſe was carefully concealed from them. The queen and princeſſes went to 


their own apartments after breakfaſt, and left the prince royal with the king. The com- 


miſſioners at laſt informed him, that he was about to receive a viſit from the mayor of 


Paris. * So much the better,” ſaid the king.—* But I muſt inform you,” ——reſumedone 
of the commiſſioners—“ that he cannot ſpeak to you in the preſence of your ſon.” The 
king then, after preſſing the child to his breaſt, deſired him to go and embrace his mother 
in his name. Clery, the valet who attended the king, withdrew with the prince. The 
king aſked the commiſſioner, if he knew what the mayor's buſineſs with him was, aud 
received a negative anſwer, He walked about the room for ſome time, ſtopping at inter- 
vals to aſk queſtions reſpeCting the perſon and character of the mayor. The commiſ- 
ſioner anſwered, That he was not particularly acquainted with him; but that he bore a 
good character, and, to the beſt of his recollection was of a middle age, thin, and rather 
tall, The king ſeated himſelf in a chair, and continued abſorbed in meditation. Mean- 
while the commiſſioner had moved behind the chair on which the king was ſeated. When 
he awaked from his reverie, not ſeeing any body, he turned ſuddenly round, and per- 
ceiving the commiſhoner cloſe behind him, ſaid with quickneſs, © What do you want, 
&« Sir?” «© Nothing,” —replied the other—* but fearing you were indiſpoſed, I ap- 
% proached to know what ailed you *',” 


Monſieur Chambon, the mayor, entered ſoonafter, and informed the king, that he came 
to conduct him to the National Convention: the king accompanied him without mak- 
ing any objection. When he came to the court, which was full of troops, horſe as well 
as foot, he ſeemed ſurpriſed at ſeeing ſome of them in uniforms with which he was unac- 
quainted. Before he ſtepped into the mayor's coach, he threw up his eyes to the win- 
dow of the apartment in which his family were confined, and the tears were obſet ved to 


6: Theſe particulars, which ſome may think of a nature too trifling and minute, ſtrongly paint the ſtate ba agi- 
g kation and ſuſpicion in which the mind of the unhappy monarch was at this time. 
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ttickle down his cheeks, The coach then proceeded to the Convention, attended bx 
the troops. 


The commiſſioner aſcended to the -queen's apartment, and found the whole family 
overwhelmed with fear and ſorrow. He acquainted them that the mayor had been with 
the king. We know that,” —ſaid the queen but now—where have they carried 
« the king now? To the Convention,” replied the commiſſioner. * You would 
« have ſaved us muck uneaſineſs,” —ſaid the princeſs Elizabeth—* if you had informed 


« us of this ſooner.” 


The king was conducted to the Convention by the Boulevards, the new ſtreet of the 
Capuchins, the Place Vendome, and the court of the Feuillans. All the ſtreets which 
open tothe Boulevards had guards ſtationed in them, with orders to prevent the multitude 
From aſſembling ; and cannon were placed at the entrance of all thoſe ftreets ; patroles 
were ordered to prevent any kind of obſtruction by groupes, or carriages, along the whole 
of the way that the king was to he conducted. Strong guards were placed at different 
poſts near the Thuilleries and hall of the Aſſembly. It is ſaid, that there were near one 
hundred thouſand men in arms that day in Paris. The glaſſes of the coach were down 
during the.whole way, and there was no diſturbance. Great numbers of perſons, how- 
ever, were waiting in all the paſſages leading to the Aſſembly, and the tribunes had been 


filled from ſix o'clock in the morning. 


Previous to the arrival of the king, the ſitting commenced by reading the aCt of accu- 
fation againſt Louis the Sixteenth, which was preſented by Barbaroux in name of the 
commiſſion of twenty-one. It contained an enumeration of the principal charges made 
againſt the unfortunate .monarch ; and each charge was followed by a liſt of the pieces 
on which the proofs are to be founded. When it was read, ſeveral new charges were pro- 
poſed by ſeveral-of the members; and ſome, which appeared to haye little weight, or to be 
il-founded, were expunged. 


iThe Convention were much ſurpriſed to hear even Marat become, in ſome meaſure, the 
yoluntary defender of Louis the Sixteenth, by requeſting that all thoſe charges alluding 
to crimes committed before his acceptance of the conſtitution, ſhould be omitted in the 
| at of accuſation. He ſpoke alſo of the amneſty which followed that acceptance; but the 
Convention paid little attention to his obſeryations. 


The Convention then decreed, that the act of accuſation ſhould ſerve as the ground of 
thoſe queſtions which were to be put to Louis the Sixteenth, and that after each queſtion, 
the preſident ſhould ſay to him, I bat have you to anſwer ? The preſident was authoriſed 
alſo to propoſe ſuch queſtions as might ariſe from the yn s anſwers, and to permit him 


40 fit down at the bar. X 
4. 
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It was ordered that no member ſhould make any motion while Louis the Sixteenth was 
at the har; and that no ſign of approbation or cenſure ſhould be made. It was alſo order- 
ed that a chair might be placed at the bar for the uſe of Louis. It was then determined 
that the anſwers of Louis ſhould be read over to him, and that he ſhould be aſked to fign 


them. 
The Preſident then addreſſed the Aſſembly thus : © I inform the aſſembly, that Louis 


« jig at the gate of the Feuillans. Repreſentatives, you are about to exerciſe the right of 
© national juſtice ; you will anſwer to all the citizens of the Republic for the firm and wiſe 


te conduct which you may hold upon this important occaſion. Europe obſerves you. | 


« Hiſtory receives your thoughts, your actions. Poſterity, incorruptible, will judge 


« you with inflexible ſeverity. Let your attitude conform to the new functions which 


« you are about to fill. Impaſſibility, and the moſt profound ſilence, become judges. The 

« dignity of your ſitting ſhould anſwer to the majeſty of the French people. Citizens of 
the tribunes, you are aſſociated with the glory and the liberty of the nation, of whic' 
« you make part, You know, that juſtice preſides only in tranquil deliberations. The 
« National Convention relies upon your entire devotion to the country, and upon your 
« reſpeR for the repreſentatives of the people. The citizens of Paris will accept this 
« new opportunity of ſhewing the patriotiſm and the public ſpirit with which they are 
animated.“ 


The commandant general then informed the Convention, that Louis Capet attended their 
orders. The unfortunate monarch was then admitted to the bar. The mayor, two municipal 
officers, and generals Santerre and Wittenkoff, entered with him. The guard remained on 
the outſide, in the hall. The preſident then addreſſed the king in the following terms: 
* Louis, the French nation accuſes you. The National Convention reſolved, on the 
+ third of December, that you ſhall be judged by itſelf; on the ſixth, it was decreed, 
that you ſhould be brought to the bar. They are about to read the act which an- 
* nounces the crimes imputed to you. You may ſit down.” Louis ſeated himſclf. 


One of the ſecretaries read the act of accuſation, charge by charge, and at each the 
preſident aſked Louis what he had to ſay in his own defence. The unfortunate mo- 
narch delivered no ſpeech, and contented himſelf with giving anſwers to each queſtion in 
few words, 


Preſ. Louis, the French nation accuſes you of having committed a multitude of crimes 
to eſtabliſh your tyranny, in deſtroying her freedom. You, on the 20th of June 1789, 
attempted the ſovereignty of the people, by ſuſpending the aſſemblies of their repreſenta- 
tives, and expelling them with violence from the places of their ſittings. This is prov- 
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try. 
i in the ks verbal entered at the tennis court of Verfailtes by the members of the 
conſtituent affembly. On the twenty-third of June you wanted to dictate laws to the nation 
* =you ſurrounded their repreſentatives with troops - you preſented to them two royal de- 
| Elarations, fabverfive of all liberty, and ordered theny*o ſeparate. Your own declara- 
tions, and the minutes of the aſſembly prove theſe attempts. What have you to anſwer ? 
luis. No laws were then exiſting to prevent me. 
Pref. You ordered an army to march againſt the citizens of Paris. * ſatellites 
have ſhed the blood of ſeveral of them, and you would not remove this army till the tak- 
ing of the Baſtille,. and a general inſurrection, announced to you that the people were. 


. victorious. The ſpeeches you made on the ninth, twelfth, and fourteenth of July, to the 


deputations of the conſtituent aſſembly, ſhew what were your intentions; and the maſſacres 
of the Thuilleries riſe in evidence againſt you.— What have you to anſwer Louis. I 
was maſter at that time to order the troops to march; but I never had an intention of 


ſhedding blood. 


Pref. After theſe events, and in ſpite of the premiſes-which you made on * fifteenth, in- 
the conſtituent aſſembly, and on the ſeventeenth in the town-houſe of Paris, you have per- 
ſiſted in your projects againſt national liberty; you long eluded the execution of the de- 
erees of the eleventh of Auguſt, reſpectingthe abolition cf perſonal ſervitude, the feudal go- 
vernment and tythes. You long refuſed acknowledging the Rights of Man : you dou-- 
bled the number of the life-guards, and called the regiment of Flanders to Verſailles; you 
permitted, in orgies held before your eyes; the national cockade to be trampled under 
ſoot, the white cockade to be hoiſted, and the nation to be flandered. At laſt, you ren- 
dered neceſſary. a freſh mſurreCtion, occaſioned the death of ſeveral citizens, and did not 
change your language till after your guards had been defeated, when you renewed your: 
© 'Perfidious promiſes. . The proofs of theſe facts are in your obſervations of the eighteenth: 
of September, in the decrees of the eleventh of Auguſt, in the minutes of the conſtituent 
aſſembly, in the events of Verſailles of the fifth and ſixth. of October, and in the conver- 
 fation you had on the ſame day with. a deputation of the conſtituent aſſembly, when you 
"a them, You would enlighten yourſelf with their councils, and never recede from 
them. What have you to anſwer. Louis. I have made the obſervations which l 
thought juſt on the two firſt heads. As to the cockade, it is falſe: it did not happen in 


my preſence. 


Pref. You took an oath, at the federation of the fourteenth of July, which you did not 
keep. You ſoon tried to corrupt the public opinion, with the aſſiſtance of Talon, who 
ated in Paris, and Mirabeau, who was-to have excited counter-revolutionary - move- 
ments in the provinces. What have you to anſwer Louis, I do not know what 
Happened at that time, but the whole is anterior to my acceptance of the conſtitution.” 

| Pref. You laviſhed millions of money to effect this corruption, and you would even 
uſe popularity as a means of enſlaving the people. Theſe facts are the reſult of a memo- 


Mal of Talon, on which you have made your marginal comments in your own. hand- 
writing, 
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writing, and of a letter which Laporte wrote to you on the nineteenth of April, in which, 
recapitulating a converſation he had with Rivarol, he told you, that the millions, 
which you had been prevailed upon to throw away, had been productive of nothing. 
For a long time you had meditated on a plan of eſcape. A memorial was delivered to 
you on the twenty-eighth of February, which pointed out the means for you to effect it; 
you approve of it by marginal notes. What have you to anſwer? Louis. Iſelt no * 
er pleaſure than that of relieving the needy—— This proves no deſign. 


Pref. On the twenty- eighth a great number of the nobles and military came into your 
apartments in the caſtle of the Thuilleries, to favour that eſcape: you wanted to quit Pa- 
Tis, on the tenth of April, to go to St, Cloud. — What have you to anſwer?— 
This accuſation is abſurd; . 


Preſ. But the reſiſtance of the citizens made you ſenſihle tliat their diſtruſt was great; 
you endeavoured to diſcard it, by communicating to the conſtituent aſſembly a letter 
which you addreſſed to the agents of the nation with foreign powers, to announce to them, 
that you had freely accepted the conſtitutional articles, which had been preſented” 
to you; and, not witliſtanding, on the 21ſt you took flight with a falſe paſſport. You 
left behind a proteſt againſt the ſelſ-· ſame conſtitutional articles; you ordered the miniſ- - 
ters to ſign none of the acts iſſued by the national afſembly ; and you forbade the miniſ- 
ter of juſtice to deliver up the ſeals of ſtate, The public money was laviſhed to in- 
ſure the ſucceſs of this treachery ; and the public force was to protect it, under the or- 
ders of Bouille, who ſhortly before had been charged with the maſſacre of Nancy, and to 
whom you m_— on this head, to take care of his popularity, becauſe it would be of ſer- 
vice to you.” Theſe facts are proved by the memorial of the twenty-third of Februar, 
with marginal comments in your own hand-writing; by your declaration of the twen-- 
tieth of June, wholly in your own hand- writing; by your letter of the 4th of September 
1790 to Bouille; and by a note of the latter, in which he gives you an account of the 
uſe he made of nine hundred and ninety-three thouſand livres, given by you, and employ- 
ed partly in trepanning the troops who were to eſcort you. — What have you to anſwer ? 
Louis. I have no knowledge whatever of the memorial of the 23d of February. As. 
to what relates to my journey to Varennes, I appeal to my declaration to the commiſ- 
ſiries of the conſtituent aſſembly at that period. | 


Preſ. After your detention at Varennes, the exerciſe of the executive power was, for © 
a moment, ſuſpended in your hands, and you agam formed a conſpiracy. On the ſeven- 
teenth of July the blood of citizens was ſhed in the Champ de Mars. A letter, in your 
own hand-writing, written in 1790, to La Fayette, proves that a criminal coalition ſub- 
ſiſted between you and La Fayette, to which Mirabeau acceded. The revifion began un- 
der theſe cruel auſpices; all kinds of corruptions were made uſe of. You have paid fer 
libels, pamphlets, and newſpapers, deſigned to corrupt the public opinion, to diſcredit 
the aſſignats, and to ſupport the cauſe of the emigrants. - The regiſters of Septeuil -ſhew- 
chat. immenſe ſums have been made uſe of in theſe liberticide manceuyres.— What have 
— 
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you to anſwer Louis. What happened on the ſeventeenth of July has _—_—_ at all 
to do with me. I know nothing of it. 


Preſ. You ſeemed to accept the conſtitution on the fourteenth of September ; your 
ſpeeches announced an intention of ſupporting it, and you were buſy in overturning it, 
even before it was completed. A convention was entered into at Pilnitz, on the twenty- 
fourth of July, between Leopold of Auſtria, and Frederic- William of Brandenburgh, who 
pledged themſelves to re- orect in France the throne of abſolute monarchy, and you were 
ſilent upon this conyention till the moment when it was known by all Europe What 
have you to anſwer Louis. I made it known as ſoon as it came to my knowledge ; 
beſides, every thing that-refers to this ſubject concerns the miniſter. 


Preſ. Arles had hoiſted the ſtandard of rebellion ; you favoured it by ſending three ci- 
Mil commiſſaries, who made it their buſineſs, not to repreſs the counter-revolutioniſts, 
but to juſtify their proceeding What have you to anſwer?—— Louis. The inſtructions 
| which were given to the commiſſaries muſt prove what was their miſſion; and I knew 
none of them, when the miniſters propoſed them to me. 

Preſ. Avignon, and the county of Venaiflin, had been united with France; you cauſ- 
ed the decree to be executed ; but a month after that time civil war deſolated that coun- 
try. The commiſſaries you ſent thither helped to ravage it What have you to anſwer ? 
Louis. I do not remember what delay has been cauſed in the execution of the de- 
cree; beſides, this occurrence has no perſonal reference to me —it only concerns thoſe 
that have been ſent, not thoſe who ſent them. 


Pref. Nimes, Montauban, Mende, Jales, felt great ſhocks a the firſt days of free- 
dom. You did nothing to ſtifle thoſe germens of counter-revolution, till the moment 
when Salliant's conſpiracy became manifeſtly notorious.— What have you to anſwer ? 
Louis. I gave, in this reſpect, all the orders which were propoſed to me wy the mi- 


niſters. . 

Preſ. You ſent twenty-two hattalions againſt the Marſeillois, who marched to reduce 
the counter-revolutioniſts of Arles. What have you to anſwer ? Louis, J ought to 
have the pieces refexring to this matter, to give a juſt anſwer, 


Preſ. You gave the ſouthern command to Witgenſtein, who wrote to you on the 
twenty-firſt of April 1792, after he had been recalled : A few inſtants more, and 1 
« ſhall call around the throne of your majeſty, thouſands of French, who are again become 
« worthy of the wiſhes you form for their happineſs. '— What have you to anſwer? 
Louis. This letter is dated ſince his recall; he has not been 9 ſince. I do 
not recollect this letter. 


Preſ. You paid your late life guards at Coblentz; the regiſters of Septevil atteſt this ; | 
and general orders ſigned by you, prove, that you ſent conſiderable remittances to Boville, 
Reckebert, Vauguyon, Choiſeul, . Hamilton, and the wife of Polignac— What 
have 
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have you to anſwer? Louis. When I firſt learnt that my life-guards aſſembled be- 
yond the Rhine, I ſtopped their pay ; as to the reſt, I do not remember. 

Preſ. Your buothers, enemies to the ſtate, cauſed the emigrants to rally under their 
banners: they raiſed regiments, took up loans, and concluded alliances in your name : 
you did not diſclaim them, but at the moment when you were fully certain that you could 
no longer croſs their projects, your intelligence with them by a note, written by Louis 
Staniſlaus Xavier, ſigned by your two brothers, was conceived in theſe words: 


6 I wrote to you, but it was by poſt, and I could ſay nothing. We are two here, 
« who make but one; one in ſentiments, one in principles, one in zeal of ſerving 
« you. We keep ſilence ; becauſe, were we to break it too ſoon, it would injure 
« you : but we fhall ſpeak as ſoon as we ſhall be certain of general ſupport, and 
that moment is near. If we are ſpoken to on the part of thoſe people, we ſhall 
« hear nothing; but if on your part, we will liſten: we ſhall purſue our road 
« ſtraight; it is therefore deſired that you will enable us to ſay ſomething ;.do not 
« ſtand on ceremonies. Be eaſy about your ſafety ; we only exiſt to ſerve you ; 
« we are eagerly occupied with this point, and all goes on well; even our ene- 

mies feel themſelves too. much intereſted in your preſervation to commit an 
« uſeleſs crime which would terminate in their own deſtruction. Adieu. 


« L. S. XAvIiER and CHARLES PHILLIPPE.” 


What have you to anſwer ?— Louis. I diſowned all the proceedings of my brothers, 
according as the conſtitution preſcribed me to do, and from the moment they came to my 
knowledge. Of this note I know nothing. , 


Preſ. The ſoldiers of the line, who were to be put on the war eſtabliſhment, conſiſt- 
ed but of one hundred thouſand men at the end of December, you therefore neglected 
to provide for the ſafety of the ſtate from abroad. Narbonne required a levy of fifty 
thouſand men, but he ſtopped the recruiting at ſix-and-twenty thouſand, in giving aſ- 
ſurances that all was ready ; yet there was no truth in theſe aſſurances, Servan propoſed 
after him to form a camp of twenty thouſand men near Paris; it was decreed by. 
the legiſlative aſſembly; you refuſed your ſanction.— What have you to anſwer !—— 
Louis. I had given to the miniſters all the orders for expediting the augmentation of the 
army: in the month of December laſt, the returns were laid before the Aſſembly, If 
they deceived themſelves, it is not my fault. 


Preſ. A flight of patriotiſm made the citizens repair to Paris from all quarters; you iſ- 
ſued a proclamation, tending to ſtop their march ; at the ſame time our camps were with- 
out ſoldiers. Dumourier, the ſucceſſor of Servan, declared, that the nation had neither 
arms, ammunition, nor proviſions, and that the poſts were left defenceleſs. You waited 
to be urged by a requeſt made to the miniſter Lajard, when the legiſlative aſſembly wiſhed 
to point out the means of providing for the external ſafety of the ſtate, by propoſing a 
levy of os battalions. You gave commiſhon to the commanders of the troops 

s A to 
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to diſband the army, to force whole regiments to deſert, and to make them paſs the 
Rhine, to put them at the diſpoſal of your brothers, and of Leopold of Auſtria, with 
hom you had intelligence. This fact is proved by the letter of Toulougeon, governor 
of Franche Comté.— What have you to anſwer ! Louis. I know nothing of this cir- 
cumſtance; there is net a word of truth in this charge. 


Pref. You charged your diplomatical agents to favour this coalition of foreign powers 
and your brothers, againſt France, and eſpecially to cement the peace between Turkey and 
Auſtria, andto procure thereby a larger number of troops againſt France from the latter, A 
letter of Choiſeul-Gouffer, ambaſſador at Conſtantinople, verifies the fact. —W hat have 
you to anſwer Louis. M. Choiſeul did not ſpeak the truth: no ſuch thing has 
ever been. 
Pere, The Pruſſians adyanced againſt our frontiers : your miniſter was ſummoned, on 
. the eighth of July, to give an account of the ſtate of our political relations with Pruſ- 
7 ſia; you anſwered, on the tenth, that fifty thouſand Pruſſians were marching againſt us, 
and that you gave notice to the legiſlative body of the formal acts of the pending hoſti- 
* © ties, in conformity to the conſtitution.— What have you to anſwer? Louis. It was 
only at that period I had knowledge of it: all the correſpondence paſſed with the miniſters, 


Preſ. You entruſted d'Abancourt, the nephew of Calonne, with the department of 
war; and ſuch has been the ſucceſs of your conſpiracy, that the poſts of Longwy and 
Verdun were ſurrendered to the enemy at the moment of their appearance. What have 
you to anſwer? Louis. I did not know that d'Abancourt was M. Calonne's nephew; 

I have not diveſted the poſts. I would not have permitted myſelf ſuch a thing; I know 
nothing of it, if it has been ſo. ; 

Pref. You have deſtroyed our navy—a vaſt number of officers belonging to that corps 
had emigrated, there ſcarcely remained any to do duty in the harbours ; meanwhile Ber- 
trand was granting paſſports every day ; and when the legiſlative body repreſented to you 

his criminal conduct on the eighth of March, you anſwered, that you were ſatisfied with 

his ſervices. What have you to anſwer ? Louis, J have done all I could to retain the 
officers. As to M. Bertrand, ſince the legiſlative aſſembly preſented no complaint againſt 
him, that might have put him in a ſtate of accuſation, I did not think proper to turn him 

: | out of office. 


Preſ. You have favoured the maintenance of abſolute government in the colonies; 
your agents fomented troubles and counter-revolutions throughout them, which took 
palace at the ſame epoch when it was to have been brought about in France, which indi- 
cates plainly that you were concerned in this plot. What have you to anſwer ?!— 
Louis, If there are any of my agents in the colonies, they have not ſpoken the truth; 

. T had nothing to do with what you have juſt mentioned. 


Preſ. The interior of the ſtate was convulſed by fanatics; you avowed yourſelf their 


ana in manifeſting your evident intention of recovering by them your ancient 
F . powers 
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power. What have you to anſwer— Louis. I cannot anſwer to this; I know no- 
thing of ſuch a project, 

Preſ. The legiſlative body had paſſed a decree on the twenty-ninth of Januarys 
againſt the faCtious prieſts, you ſuſpended its execution.— What have you to anſwer ? 
Louis. The conſtitution reſerved to me the free right to refuſe my ſanction of the 
decrees. 

Preſ. The troubles had encreaſed ; the miniſter declared that he knew no means, in 
the laws extant, to arraign the guilty. The legiſlative body enacted a freſh decree, 
which you likewiſe ſuſpended.— What have you to ſay to this ?>—To this Louis te- 
plied in the ſame manner as in the preceding charge. 


Pref. The uncitizen-like conduct of the guards whom the conſtitution had granted 
you, had rendered it neceſſary to diſband them. The day after, you ſent them a letter 
expreſſive of your ſatisfaction, and continued their pay. This fact is proved by the 
treaſurer of the civil liſt — What have you to anſwer ? Louis. 1 only continued them 
in pay till freſh ones could be raiſed, according to the tenor of the decree. 

Preſ. You kept near your perſon the Swiſs guards: the conſtitution forbade you this, 
and the legiſlative aſſembly had expreſsly ordained their departuwe. What have you to 
Louis. I have executed all the decrees that have been enacted in this reſpect. 


anſwer. 

Preſ. You had private companies at Paris, charged to operate movements uſeful to 
your projects of a counter- revolution. d'Aigremont and Gilles were two of your 
agents, who had ſalaries from the civil liſt. The receipts of Gilles, who was ordered to 
raiſe a company of ſixty men, ſhall be preſented to you. — What have you to anſwer ? 
Louis. I have no knowledge whatever of the projects laid to'their charge; the idea 
of a counter revolution never entered into my mind. 

Preſ. You wiſhed to ſuborn, with conſiderable ſums, ſeveral members of the legiſla- 
tive and conſtituent aſſemblies. Letters from Saint Leon, and others, evince the reality 
of theſe deeds, — What have you to anſwer ? Louis. Several perſons preſented them- 
ſelves with ſimilar decrees, but I have waved them. | 


Preſ. Who are they that preſented you thoſe * 
vague that I do not recolle& them now. 


Preſ. Who are thoſe to whom you gave money? — Louis. I gave money to nobody. 
Preſ. Vou ſuffered the French name to be reviled in Germany, Italy, and Spain; ſince 
you omitted to demand fatisfaCtion for the bad treatment which the French ſuffered in 


thoſe countries. — What have you to anſwer ?!——Louis. The diplomatic correſpondence 

will prove the contrary ; beſides, this was a concern of the miniſters. 

| Pref. You reviewed the Swiſs on the tenth of Auguſt, at five o'clock in the morn- 

ing; and the Swiſs were the firſt who fired upon the citizens. Louis. I went on that 

day to review all the troops that were aſſembled about me; the conſtituted authorities 

were with me, the .department, the mayor, and municipality; 1 had even invited thither 
gee 74 a depu- 


Louis. The plans were ſo 
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a deputation of the National Aﬀembly, and I a * repaired into the midſt of them 
with my family. 

Preſ. Why did you draw troops to the caſtle ? Louis. All the conſtituted authori. 
ties ſaw that the caſtle was threatened; and as I was a conſtituted authority, I had a 
right to defend myſelf. 

Preſ. Why did you ſummon the mayor of Paris, in the night between the ninth and 
tenth of Auguſt, to the caſtle Louis. On account of the reports that were cir. 
culated. 

Pref. You have cauſed the blood of the French to be ſhed. —— Louis. No, Sir, not I, 

Pref. You authorized Septeuil to carry on a conſiderable trade in corn, fugar, and 
coffee at Hamburgh. This fact is proved by a letter of Septeuil.——Lows. I know no- 
thing of what you ſay. 

Preſ. Why did you affix a veto on the decree which ordained the formation of a 
camp of twenty thouſand men? Louis. The conſtitution left to me the free right of 
refuſing my ſanction of the decrees; and even from that period I had demanded the aſ- 
ſembling of a camp at Soiſſons. 


Preſident, [ addreſſing the Convention.) The charges are done with.“ [ To Louis.] 
Louis, is there any thing that you wiſh to add Louis. I requeſt a communication of 
the charges which I have heard, and of the pieces relating thereto, and the liberty of 


chooſing counſel for my defence. 


Valaze, who ſat near the bar, preſented and read to Louis Capet the pieces, viz. The 
memoire of La Porte and Mirabeau, and ſome others, containing plans of a counter-re- 
volution. Louis. I diſown them. 

Valaze. Letter of Louis Capet, dated June the twenty-ninth, 1790, ſettling his con- 
nections with Mirabeau and La Fayette, to effect a revolution in the conſtitution. 
Louis. I reſerve to myſelf to anſwer the contents. [ Yalaze read the letter. It is only 
a plan, in which there is no queſtion about a counter- revolution; the letter was not to 
- have been ſent. 

Valaze. Letter of Louis Capet, of the twenty-ſecond of April, relative to converſa- 
tions about the Jacobins, about the preſident of the committee of finances, and the com- 
mittee of domains; it is dated by the hand of Louis Capet. Louis. I diſown it. 


Valaze. Letter of La Porte, of Thurſday morning, the third of March, marked in 
the margin, in the hand-writing of Louis Capet, with © March 3d, 1791,” implying a 
pretended rupture between Mirabeau and the Jacobins. Louis. I diſown it. 

Valaze. Letter of La Porte, without date, in his hand- writing, but marked in the 
margin by the hand of Louis Capet, containing particulars reſpecting the laſt moments 
of Mirabeau, and expreſſing the care that had been taken to conceal from the — 
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of men, ſome papers of great concern which had been depoſited with Mirabeau. — 
Louis. I diſown it, as well as the reſt. 

Valaxe. Plan of a conſtitution, or reviſion of the conſtitution, ſigned « La Fayette,“ 
addrefſed to Louis Caper, April the ſixth, 1790, marked in the margin with a line in his 
own hand-writing. Louis, Theſe things have been blotted out by the conſtitution. 
Louis. I do not. 

Valaze. Your marginal comments ?!——Loxis. I do not. 

Valaze. Letter of La Porte of the nineteenth of April, marked in the margin Wy Louis 
Capet, April 19th, 1791,” mentioning a converſation with Rivarol. Louis. I 
diſown it. 

Valaze. Letter of La Porte, marked“ April 16th, 1791, in which it ſeems complaints 


Valaze. Do you know this writing? 


are made of Mirabeau, the abbe Perigord, Andre, and Beaumetz, who do not ſeem to ac- . 


knowledge ſacrifices made for their ſake. Louis. I diſown it likewiſe. 

Valaze. Letter of La Porte of the twenty-third of February, 1791, marked and dated 
in the hand-writing of Louis Capet ; a memorial annexed to it, reſpecting the means of 
his gaining popularity, Louis, I know neither of theſe pieces. 

Valaze. Several pieces without ſignatures, found in the caſtle of the Thuilleries, in 
the ſecret repoſitory in the walks of the palace, relating to the expences to gain that 


popularity, 


Preſ. Previous to an examination on this ſubject, I wiſh to aſk a preliminary queſ- 
tion: Have you cauſed a preſs with an iron door to be conſtructed in the caſtle of the 
Thuilleries, and had you your papers locked up in that preſs: Louis. I have no 
knowledge of it whatever, 


Valaze. Here is a day-book written by Louis Capet himſelf, containing the penſions 
he had granted out of his coffer from 1776 till 1792, in which are obſerved ſome dou- 
ceurs granted to Acloque.— Louis. This I own; but it conſiſts of charitable donations 
which I have made, 


Valaze. Different liſts of ſums paid to the Scotch companies of Noailles, Gramont, 
Montmorency, and Luxemburgh, on the ninth of July, 1791. — Louis. This is prior 
to the epoch when I forbade them to be paid. 


Pref. Louis, where had you depoſited thoſe pieces which you own ?——Louis, With 


my treaſurer, 


Vaiolaxe. Do you know theſe penſion liſts of the life guards, the one hundred Swiſs, and 
the king's guards for 1992 !——Louis. I do not. 


Falaze. Several pieces relative to the conſpiracy of the camp of Jales, the originals of 
which 
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which are depoſited among the records of the department of VArdeche,——Logi;, 1 
have not the ſmalleſt knowledge of them. 

Valaze, Letter of Bouille, dated Mentz, bearing an account of nine hundred and nine- 
ty-three thouſand livres, received of Louis Capet. Louis, I diſown it. 

Valaze. An order for payment of one hundred and ſixty- eight thouſand livres, ſigned 
% Louis,” endorſed © Le Bonneirs, with a letter and billet of the ſame. — Lov. I 
diſown it. 
Vualaze. Two pieces relative to a preſent made to the wife of Polignac, and to La- 
Vauguyon and Choiſeul. Louis. I di ſown them as well as the others. 

Valaze. Here is a note ſigned by the two brothers of the late king, mentioned in the 
declaratory act. Louis, I know nothing of it, 

Valaze. Here are pieces relating to the affair of Choiſeul-Gouffier, at Conſtantinople, 
Louis. 1 have no 3 of them. 

Valaze. Here is a letter of the late king to the biſhop of Clermont, with the anſwer 
of the latter, of the ſixteenth of April, 1791. Louis. I diſown it. 


Preſ. Do you not acknowledge your writing and your fignet {>— Louis. I do not. 
Pereſ. The ſeal bears the arms of France. — Louis. Several perſons made uſe of 
that ſeal. 


Valaze. Do you acknowledge this liſt of ſums paid to Gilles ? Louis. I do not. 


Valaze. Here is a memorandum for indemnifying the civil liſt for the military pen- 
ſions; a letter of Dufreſne Saint Leon, which relates to it. Louis. I know none of 
theſe pieces, 


The preſident again announced, that he had no more queſtionsto aſk; and deſired to know 
whether Louis had any thing farther to add. Louis replied as before, that he deſired to have 
copies of the accuſations, as well as of all papers intended to ſerve as proofs, and that 
he might be allowed counſel for his defence. Louis now retired, and after a debate 
on the Jatter part of his requeſt, it was decreed, that he ſhould be allowed counſel. The 
king was re- conducted to the Temple in the ſame carriage, and with the ſame attendants, 
that he had when he came to the aſſembly. The crowd in the ſtreets was greater than in 
the morning; the continued cries of Vive la Republique ! accompanied the coach from the 


_ aſſembly hall to the Temple, and the cry A /a Guillotine®? / was alſo heard more frequently 
than 


s Since the entire abrogation of the former code of criminal as well as civil legiſlation, and the aſcendancy of 
the preſent prevailing party in Paris, all former methods of depriving the wretched victims of life have been found 
much too tedious to keep pace with the tribunals in their condemnations. An ingenious artiſt has therefore con- 


Aructed an inſtrument of death on the following plan : . 
£3.56 N 
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than in the morning, but leſs ſo than was expected by thoſe who had taken ſo muck 
you to irritate the populace againſt him. 


In the coach, the king aſked Chaumet, the Procureur Syndic, “ If he thought the 
Convention would allow him to have counſel.” This man, by the account which he 
afterwards gave of what paſſed, anſwered ſhortly, “that his duty was to conduct him to 
« and from the aſſembly, and not to anſwer queſtions.” When he arrived at the Temple, 
and was in his apartment, he ſent a meſlage deſiring to ſpeak to the Mayor, who, being 
in his carriage, and ready to drive away, immediately obeyed the ſummons, and aſcended 
to the king's chamber. I hope,” ſaid he to Chambon, that you will not delay to let 
me know, whether I am allowed counſel.” The Mayo replied, “that he might rely 
« upon being informed as ſoon as poſſible ; adding, that he was perſuaded the Convention 
« ere too juſt to refuſe to him what the law allowed to all.“ 


Every memher of the Convention did not agree in opinion with the Mayor; about thir- 
ty or forty deputies of the faction called the Mountain, were againſt granting that requeſt, 
and oppoſed it by the moſt indecent clamours; but finding their efforts vain, they next 
inſiſted that he ſhould be allowed only one perſon for counſel. The great majority on 
the contrary were for allowing him three; the debate became ſo tumultuous, that the 
Preſident was obliged to put on his hat ©: the Mountain was at laſt obliged to relinquiſh 
this ſhameful attempt: and it was decreed that the king ſhould have counſel, without li- 
miting the number, and that a meſſage ſhould inſtantly be ſent to inform him of this. 
One of thoſe who had oppoſed his having counſel, propoſed that two of the ſervants 
of the Aſſembly ſhould carry this meſſage; but the . ordered four of their 


members ſor that purpoſe. : 


After the Mayor left the Temple, the king immediately examined the Conſtitution, of 
which he had a copy, and faid to the Commiſſioner, who was now alone with him,“ Yes, 


It is in form of a painter's eaſel, and about ten feet high; at four feet from the bottom is a croſs bar, on which 
the ſufferer lays his head, which is kept down by another bar placed above. In the inner edges of the frame are 
grooves, in which is placed an axe, with a weight, ſupported at the ſummit by a peg. The ſufferer is firſt tied to 
a plank, of about eighteen inches broad, and an inch thick, ſtanding upright, faſtened with cords about the arms, 
belly, and legs; this plank is about four feet long, and comes almoſt up to the chin; the executioner then lays him 
on his belly on the bench, lifts up the upper part of the board, which receives his neck, adjuſts his head, then ſhuts 
the board, and pulls a cord, faſtened to the peg at the top of the machine, which lifts up a catch : the axe then falls, 
and the head, which is ſevered in a moment, is received in a baſket ready for the * as is the body in 
another. F 

The Republic cannot, however, boaſt of the primary invention of this machine, ** they ſtand unrivalled 
in the frequent uſe of it: an inſtrument of this conſtruction was made in England, under the name of Tut Malpzx, 
though we believe, ſave one inſtance, it never was exhibited : it has, however, been of excellent ſervice in furniſhe 

ing the hint to this nation of republicans, 


64 This is a ſignal to order, never given but in caſes of great confuſion, and is generally obeyed. 
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« I find: that the law allows me counſel ; but may I not alſo be allowed the fatisfation 

«of having my family with me ?” The commiſſioner anſwered, ** That he did not know, 

« hut would go and conſult the committee.” He went accordingly, and returned ſoon 

after; he informed the king that he could not ſee his family,** That is hard,” ſaid the 

king but my ſon, they will not deny me the comfort of his company at leaſt : he is 

% a child, Sir, of only ſeven years of age.” The committee have declared,” —re- 

plied the commiſſionet that you ſhall have no communication with your family— 

« your ſon is of your family.” The commiſſioner left the king, and went to the 

queen's apartment; where all the royal family were. The, queen immediately aſked, if 
they might not all wait on the king, who they knew was returned from the Conven- 

tion. The commiſſioner gave the fame anſwer he had given to the king. Atleaſt,” 

ſaid the queen—* let him have the company of this child; pray allow his ſon to go 

to him.” The commiſſioner replied, That as the child could not be with both, it was 

«© beſt that the perſon who might be ſuppoſed to have the greateſt courage ſhould ſuffer 

% the privation : beſides, —he added. a child of his age has more need of the care of 
«« a mother than of a father.” 


The following day four members of the Convention waited upon Louis, and informed 
him, that it was decreed he ſhould be allowed counſel ; and requeſted him to name them, 
His choice fell upon three diſtinguiſhed advocates, Meſſrs. Tronchet, Lamoignon Maleſ- 
herbes , and Deſeze; he had previouſly applied to M. Target, who exculed himſelf 
on account of his infirmity %. Louis was ſpeedily furniſhed with the papers he wiſhed 

: . Ws | 25 ; for, 


65 Monſieur de Lamoignon-Maleſherbes, is a man of an amiable and reſpectable character; of diſtinguiſhed 
| Tenſe, probity, and leafning.; of one of the chief families of what was called the Robe in France ; he is grand- 
ſon of the chancellor Lamoignon, who was an intimate friend of Bojleau, Racine, and other men of genius in the 
seign of Lewis the Fourteenth. The preſent Monſieur de Maleſherbes diſtinguiſhed h imſelf towards the end of 
the reign of Lewis the Fifteenth, by ſome very eloquent and courageous remonſtrances which he drew up when he 
was firſt preſident of the Cour des Aides, and for which he was baniſhed; In the beginning of the reign of Lewis 
the Sixteenth, he ſucceeded Monſieur de Saint Florentin in the miniſtry ; but afterwards, for reaſons which are 
variouſly Rated, he deſired and obtained leave to retire. This reſpectable man was in his ſeventy-ſecond year; his 
generous offer to be counſel for the king gained him the applauſe of the public, and formed a contraft, greatly in 
his favour, with the cautious conduRt of M. Target, which has been condemned by all parties. Even the Poſſard:s 
of Paris marked the difference, went in a body and hung garlands of flowers and laurel on the gate of Monſieur de 
 Maleſberbes, afierwards proceeded to the houſe of Monſieur Target, to inſult him in a manner peculiar to 
thamielves. F y for him, he was advertiſed of their intention, and made his eſcape.-Moore, 
% To ſhew, in ſome ſmall degree, the clemency of the city of Paris, a deputation from the council of the com- 
mane of thatcity, appeared at the bar of the Convention, and propoſed the following draft of a decree, which they 
had thought proper to paſs, reſpecting the unfortunate monarch ; but which that body, ſanguinary as they were, 
rejeted with indignation. By this decree, the king was to have no communication with his family; his valet-de- 
; chambre was to be locked up with him, and to have no intercourſe with any body elſe ; his counſel were to be 
rich examinbd; even in the moſt ſerre/ parts; and, after having thrown off the cloaths in which they entered, 
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for, many of which he denied that he knew, or had ſubſcribed, or noted, which 
were ſhewn to him as his own; ſome others he acknowledged, but propoſed to make 
obfervations upon them. The penſion to the widow Favras he acknowledged, but 
denied that he had patronized her huſband ; and ſaid, that the letter of thanks to Bouillé, 
vpon the affair of Nancy, was his, but that the conſtituent aſſembly had alſo given him 
marks of their ſatisfaction — He was now permitted to ſee his family, but the children 
were ordered to be ſeparated from their unfortunate mother and aunt, 


We cannot forbear, in this place, to give one inſtance of the ſtrictneſs of the watch 
which was conſtantly kept over the king; and his majeſty's particular regard to the re- 
ligion he profeſſed. We ſhall give it in the words of the report made "II of the 
commiſſioners on duty, as inſerted i in the Proces-Verbal. | 


« On Tueſday laſt, the eighteenth of December, you appointed me, with five of my 
« colleagues, to be one of the guards in the Temple. As ſoon as we arrived in the 
« tower, they made us draw lots, and it was my fate to be ſent to the apartment of Louis. 
„It was near half paſt eleven at night, and Louis was juſt gone to bed. The next 
« morning he roſe, according to cuſtom, between ſeven and eight: after he was dreſſed, 
„ he took a book, and read by his fire-fide. After having read about half an hour, he 
« came to us, and deſired us to cut open two leaves that ſtuck together. My colleague 
« had a pen-knife, and made uſe of it for that purpoſe. While he was doing it, I look- 
* ed at the book, ſuppoſing it to be the Grecian or Roman hiſtory, Velleius Paterculus 
« or Horace, which books the commune had ſent him; but judge my aſtoniſhment when 
I ſaw it was a breviary. Louis returned to his fire-fide with his prayer-book, and con- 
« tinued reading three quarters of an hour, Breakfaſt was brought up, and my aſto- 
« niſhment was as great when I heard Louis pronounce theſe words It is a faſt to-day, 
0 ſhall not breakfaſt.” Clery, the valet-de-chambre, ſeeing my ſurpriſe, came and 
« whiſpered to me— He not only refuſes breakfaſt, but he will not even ſup; thig 
® morning, while I was drefling him, he ordered ſomething very light for his evening, 
« collation.” Theſe details will appear perhaps too' minute; for my part, I do not 
4 think them indifferent, as they give a key to the moral character of Louis, and prove 
* at leaſt, that he is devout, and certainly devotion is a virtue in a king. About eleven, 
« two'of my colleagues being arrived, Louis went up to them, and begged they would. 

give bim ſome news of his family, © My daughter,” added he, * is fourteen years, 
a old to-day.” He lifted up his eyes towards heaven ; they ſeemed to'be wet with 


KA tr ends hn iid atnbints inſpection of the commiſſioners 
who attended the king, and were not to be allowed to leave the Temple till after ſentence was pronounced. It was 
renne ſhould take DDr 
5 x 2 33118080 c l 2 
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« tears; and he repeated, in a very moving tone of voice, My daughter is fourteen 
« years old, to-day !” When the time of my guard in the apartment of Louis was ex- 
„ pired, I went down into the council chamber with my colleagues, and in a few mi- 
© nutes we heard that Louis and Antoinette had aſked for ſciſſars, one to cut her nails, 
« and the other to cut off his beard, which was exceedingly long. We deliberated about 
« it, and, conformably to your reſolution, we refuſed: the ſciſſars. The three counſel 
« of Louis, Maleſherbes, Tronchet, and De Seze, came in the afternoon ; they ſhut 
«4 themſelves up with Louis, and remained in his chamber about four or * hours. It 
«© appears that they ſpoke very low, for we could not hear a ſingle word of what they 
* ſaid. Having ended my ſervice, the next day, Thurſday, I paſſed the whole day in 
* the council chamber with my companion. Four deputies of the National Conven- 
i tion came to communicate to Louis ſome papers relative to his trial After having ex- 
„ amined their powers, we conducted them to Louis. They did not imitate the three 
« advocates of Louis; they ſpoke to him, in our preſence, with the doors open : they 
« ſhewed him ſeveral papers ſigned by him, and his brothers. - ** That writing,” ſaid he, 
« jg very like my brother's hand, this is like mine; I cannot however afirm that they 
* are ſo, as they both may be forged ; and, beſides, I don't. remember having ſigned thoſe 
« papers.” He anſwered in the ſame ambiguous language to all the other queſtions, and 
« ever ſeemed to deny rather than affirm. I had returned into the council chamber 
« with my companion, and a quartef of an hour after the arrival of the four deputies, 
*© Maleſherbes came to us himſelf, ſat down with us near the fire, and my colleague then 
% made the following obſervation to him: The permiſſion you have to be alone with 
1 Louie endangers our reſponſibility, and we are ſorry to ſee — * I underſtand 
& you, n Maleſherbes, ** ſearch me, if you deſire it.“ The law forbids us 
< to ſearch you.” . In that caſe I ſhall do it myſelf.” He then ſhewed us all he had 
e in his waiſtcoat and breeches pockets, a few keys, and ſome fix livre pieces, &c. I 
have in my coat-pocket,” ſaid he, a great many papers, which I carry to the king; 
« I carry him alſo the Moniteur, and ſeveral newſpapers.” Lou are a friend to Louis, 
* ſaid I, how can you let him read journals and gazettes, in which he ſees daily proofs of 
the juſt indignation of the people againſt him? * The king” (he always uſed the ex- 

« preflion, the king, and we always ſaid Louis) is a man of an elevated character, his 
mind is ſtrong and courageous, and he is ſuperior to all weakneſs.” —* We believe that 

you are an honeſt man; but if you were a traitor, you might carry to Louis poiſon or 
« concealed arms to deſtroy himſelf.” —* I carry no arms, as you ſee; and, beſides, be 
under no apprehenſion on that article; if the king, were a philoſopher, if he were of 
« the religion of the ancient Romans, that affixed.a ſort of honour to ſuicide, he might 
« kill himſelf; but he is of the Catholic religion, that forbids it; he is'pious, and a true 
© believer; the fear of incurring the wrath- of God will ſtop his arm.” 


On the morning of the twenty-ſixth of December, the ill-fated Lewis was again» 
Gilovedito the bar of the Convention; he left the Temple, a little before nine, in the 
mayor's. 
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mayor's coach, and was conducted as formerly to the gate of the Capuchins, Rue Saint 
Honore, where the national guards formed a line, through which he walked to the cham- 
bre des conferences, where he again met his counſel. General Berruyer, commander in 
chief of all the military of the department of Paris, with all the field officers then in 
the capital, who were not otherwiſe on duty, accompanied the king on horſeback from the 
Temple to the aſſembly hall. Berruyer informed the preſident, that the king was arrived. 
The preſident deſired he might be conducted to the bar; which was done in the fol- 
lowing order : Berruyer and Santerre walked firſt, the mayor of Paris and the procureur 
after them, and the king, with Mefirs. Maleſherbes, Tronchet, and De Seze, followed. 
The preſident ſaid, Lewis, the Convention has decreed that you ſhould be ultimately 
„ heard this day.” Lewis replied, ** My counſel is going to ſpeak for me; pointed to 
M. De Seze, and ſat down. - 


| De Seze, in an able and eloquent ſpeech, of which the following i is an abſtract, ſaid, 


„% CITIZENS, REPRESENTATIVES OF THE N Arion, 
The moment is at length arrived, when Louis, accuſed in the name of the French 
6 people, and ſurrounded by counſel, granted to him by humanity and the law, is about 
4 to enter on his defence The ſilence which at preſent prevails, gives me reaſon to 
6 think that the day of juſtice has ſucceeded the days of prejudice. Unfortunate kings 
« are entitled to more pity and more reſpect than the unfortunate in other ranks of life ; 
and he who formerly occupied the moſt brilliant throne in the univerſe, muſt excite a 
«« ſtill greater degree of intereſt, You have ordered him to appear before you—he has 
« obeyed with calmneſs and dignity, emboldened by his innocence, and ſupported by the 
« teſtimony of his whole life. He has revealed to us even his thoughts. In diſcufling 
« without preparation, -and without mature examination, charges which he did not fore- 
« ſee; and being obliged, as one may ſay, to make an extempore defence, it was impoſ- 
. * ſible for Louis not to declare to you his innocence. This I ſhall demonſtrate—I ſhall 


% produce proper proofs; and I fincerely wiſh that this hall could be inſtantly enlarged, . 


© that the multitude, who have received the moſt fatal impreſſions againſt Louis, might 
0 come hither to receive impreſſions of a contrary nature. Louis knows that Europe waits 
« with anxiety for the ſentence you are about to paſs, He knows that it will be handed 
« down to poſterity ; but he conſiders only his contemporaries—like him, we forget poſ- 
« terity, and look only to the preſent moment. 


6 Had I to addreſs only judges, I ſhould be ſatisfied with telling them, that ance 3 
nation has aboliſhed royalty, no farther ſentence can be pronounced againſt Louis ; 
* but I addreſs the people: I muſt examine the queſtion under two points of view, that 
e in which Louis was placed before he accepted the conſtitution, and that in which he 
6 * flood after he had accepted it, In examining this affair, I firſt find the decree which 
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«© enats, That Lovis ſhall he tried by the conſtitution. Thoſe who framed that decree 
« undoubtedly ſaid, that Louis could not ſhelter himſelf under his jnviolability. What 
« then bave you done by that decrce? You have conſtituted yourſelves judges of 
that accuſation which you yourſelves made. You have decreed alſo, That Louis 
« ſhould be heard. If he ought then to be heard, he has a right to defend himſelf; 
« the judge muſt not circumſcribe the means; tbe Convention will examine them ac- 
« cording to their juſt value when produced. II Louis deceives himſelf, you muſt re- 
« fute his errors. | | 


C Nations are ſovereign: they have a right to give themſelves whatever form of go- 
« yernment they think proper. I ſhall not conteſt this principle, and it is not yet for- 
« gotten, that the efforts of one of the counſel of Louis contributed to make it be in- 
« ſerted in the conſtitution. But the nation itſelf cannot exerciſe its ſovereignty : it 
« muſt therefore delegate the exerciſe of it. In 178g, the nation choſe a monarchical 
« government —a monarchical government required inviolability in the chief; it was 
« -neceflary he ſhould command that reſpect which enforces the obedience required by 
« the law. The nature of this in violability has been fully diſcuſſed. It has been pre- 
_ 4 tended, that it was not a ſynallagmatic contra ; but the delegation of the ſovereignty 
« was a contract as long as it was not revoked. . It was a mandamus, if you chooſe ; but 
« a mandatory could not ſubmit to other conditians, or other puniſhmeats, than thoſe 
«© mentioned in the mandamus. On opening the ſecond chapter of royalty, I find that 
the perſon of the king is inviolable ; there is no exception, no modification what- 
ever: but there n cireumſtances in which the chief might loſe that character 
* of inviolability. The fuſt caſe is as follows: bers | | 


At. g. ſect. 3. chap. 2- of the third title. If the king has not taken the oath, or 
© if, after taking it, he retraRts, he ſhall be conſidered as having abdicated the throne.” 


« The nation here impoſes on the king the duty of taking the oath, To retract this. 
« oath, is a crime againſt the nation. The nation guarded againſt this crime, and ap- 
« pointed a puniſhment for it. I expreſs myſelf incorreQly—it was not a puniſhment, 
* it was not a forfeiture, the word is not once mentioned; it is only a ſuppoſition, that 
the king ſhould be conſidered as having abdicated the throne, You ſee that the 
« conſtitution eſtabliſhes no tribunal, that it ſpeaks not of a trial, and that it does not 
s 1 the day mr The king, however, without retracting his oath,. 
might y it might favour criminal and hoſtile enterpriſes againſt | 

*The conſtitution provided alſo againſt this caſe. * F 48 


7 An. 6. If the king ſhall put himſelf at the head of an army, and direct its force 
„ the nation, or if he does not oppoſe, by a formal act, ſuch an enterpriſe 


« which 
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*« which may be nudertaken in his name, he: hall nn 
„ 


* Weigh well, I beſeech you, the nature of the erime provided agaiuſt by this article. 
« None more criminal can exiſt. It ſuppoſes all the machinations, all the perfidies, all 
« the ſcourges, all the horrors, and all the calamities, of a hloody inteſtine war; and 
yet what does the conſtitution pronounce ? A een of the king having abdi- 
6 « cated the throne. 


« Art. 7. If the king quit the kingdom, and does not return, after being invited to 
do fo by the legiſlati ve body. What does the conſtitutian declare in this caſe? A pre- 
« ſumption that he has abidicated the throne, 


. Art. B. States, that, after an expreſs or legal abdication, the king ſhall be tried, like 
« other citizens, for all crimes poſterior to his abdication, It reſults, then, that the 
« king bad a particular exiſtence, abſolutely different from that of other citizens; and 


« whence aroſe this particular, this privileged exiſtence, but from the law, which con- 


« ferred upon him that character of inviolability, which he could not loſe, but by an 
« expreſs and legal abdication? It is after being guilty af the maſt atrocious crime a king 
4 can commit againſt the nation, that it ſuppoſes him to have entered the claſs of citi- 
gens? In ſhort, the law here is perfectly equal with regard to the legiflative body and 
* the king. The legiſlative body' might alſo betray the '\nation——It might invade the 
+ national ſovereignty, The nation had aright to eſtabliſh a puniſhment for the depu- 
ties, and * this has not been the caſe. 


4 Louis is 3 is accuſed in the name of the nation — he is accuſed of va- 
© rious crunes. Theſe crimes are either provided againſt by the conſtitutional act, and 
then the puniſhment there eſtabliſhed is to be applied to them, or they are not pro- 
« vided againſt, and in that cafe there exiſts no puniſhment which can be applied to 
% them. I will go ſtill farther, I ſay they have been provided for—The moſt atrocious 
* of all, that of a criminal war againſt the nation, has been provided for. In whatever 
* manner that article may be underſtood, the crimes are there they are all there; but 
* the law only declares, the preſumption of the throne being abdicated. I am well 
„% aware, that the nation having at preſent aboliſhed royalty, the puniſhment cannot be 
« applied; but could it change the condition of Louis? Has he not a right to ſay, I 
« was the priſoner of the nation, why did you not bring me to trial? You have abo- 

* liſhed royalty; I do not diſpute your right: but-what—becauſe you have aboliſhed 
« royalty, do you wiſh to puniſh me? And, becauſe you know no law applicable to me, 
„do you wiſh to create one for me for me alone? You are doubtleſs inveſted with 
% eyery power; but there is one which you have not - that of being unjuſt, hs 


« It 
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It has been ſaid, that Louis ought to be tried, as an enemy. But is he not a very 

44 cruel enemy who could put himſelf at the head of an army againſt the nation ?—t 
4% has been ſaid, that he was inviolable only in regard to every citizen individually, 
« According to this principle, would not the repreſentatives of the people be more in- 
1% yiolable in regard to the people, for whatever they might have done, ſaid, or written, 
% during a ſeſſion? I ſhall” here quote to you the following paſſage from Rouſſeau : 
« Where I -ſee neither the law which proſecutes, nor the law which condemns, I will 
« not refer tothe general will ; for the general will cannot pronounce as the general will, 
«+ either againſt any man, or any fad.“ —But if you take from Louis the right of being 
«-inviolable, you cannot take from him the right of being tried as a citizen: and in the 
latter caſe I would aſk you, where are thoſe protectiug forms ; where are thoſe ju- 
« ries, which are as it were hoſtages for the lives and "honour of citizens? I would aſk 
« you, where is that proportion of ſuffrages which the law has ſo wiſely eſtabliſhed? 
Where is that ſilent ballot, which encloſes in the ſame urn the conſcience and the opi- 
nion of the, judge? I ſpeak to you with the openneſs of a fon of freedom. I wiſh 
« to find among you judges, and I ſee only accuſers—you with' to paſs ſentence upon 
Louis, and you have been his accuſers=-yon wiſh to paſs ſentence upon Louis, and 
% you have already expreſſed your. ſentiments on his caſe, You wiſh to paſs ſen- 
« tence upon Louis, and your . are well en all” over er Europe. 


I now proceed to the act of an You bn to the month of June, 1789; 
4+ I ſhall go back to the ſame period. But how could you accuſe Louis of having then 
« attempted to diſſol ve the Aſſembly? Do you forget that it was he who convoked it? 
« Do you forget, that for above a century and a half, princes, more' jealous of their au- 
4 thority than he, conſtantly refuſed ſuch a convocation? Do you forget that had it not 
44 been for Louis, and the numberleſs ſacrifices to which he conſented, you would not be 
« here deliberating on the intereſts of the ſtate? He is accuſed of having ſurrounded 

46 \ Paris with troops; but I can ſay, that theſe troops were deſtined only to protect Paris 
| ai from thoſe who wiſhed to diſturb the public tranquillity. I had occaſion to ſee the 
« orders given to them when I undertook the defence of the commandant, whom the na- 
tion without any heſitation acquitted. I ſhall not here take notice of the memoire 
«in which Talon is mentioned as acting a part in a plan formed for a counter-revolu- 
tion, nor of the papers ſubjoined to that memoire. Had I to defend a perſon of or- 
« dinary rank, I would obſcrve, that a citizen cannot be condemned from papers pro- 


« cured. by attacking his habitation, unleſs _ have been . * up, and an 
*s rener taken of them. | 


ye « The habitation of Louis was tacked; and his drawers were broke open. None of 
« them were ſealed up, no inventories were taken ; and papers which might have been op- 
- 66 poſed to others may have been concealed, The letters of a deceaſed perſon are quoted; 
wut can the letters of a * deceaſed be adduced as proofs? Theſe letters, it is ſaid, 
% mention 


% 
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mention money diſtributed; but even ſuppoſing that this ſat, which they do not 
clear up, were true; and ſuppoſing it true, that greater or ſmaller ſums had been en- 
torted from the bene ficence and ſenſibility of Louis, do you not know with what un- 
« happy facility kings may be ſurpriſed and deceived? The plan of a letter to La 
« Fayette and Mirabeau is mentioned; but this letter was never ſent, Mirabeau and 
« La Fayette were at that time the two moſt popular charaQters ; they both loved the 
« conſtitution, and nothing was meant in that letter but the good of the ſtate. Lovis is 
« accuſed alſo of having written a letter to Bouille ; in regard to this, he has no ocea- 
« ſion to juſtify himſelf; the National Aſſembly had before voted thanks to Bouille for 
« his good conduct. 


« You accuſe him for the aſſemblage on the kk of February: but popu» 
« lar rumours had attracted at that time a number of violent perſons around the palace, 
« and Louis ordered them to lay aſide their arms. . You accuſe him with the maſſacres 
« in the Champ-de-Mars ; but do you forget that this unhappy prince was then ſuſpend- 
« ed from his powers, and watched as a priſoner ? The nation has decreed that it ſhall be 
« a republic, but this was not the form of government it wiſhed for then. Did not the 
« legiſlative aſſembly declare againſt a republic in the month of July laſt ? Had Louis 
«© betrayed the intereſts of the nation at that period, or had he abuſed its confidence, you 
« ought to have pitied him—you ought to have bewailed the fate of kings—but he ought 
% not to have been tried. I have not yet pronounced the word which would have made 
© that chain of accuſations fall. I have not ſaid, that ſince all theſe facts, Louis accept- 
ed the conſtitution—the conſtitution was the contract of alliance between the people 
and the king—there was no longer any doubt—the paſt was forgotten. Let us now 
„examine what Louis has done fince his acceptation. The act of accuſation compre- 
« hends facts for which Louis was not bound to anſwer perſonally, and facts ſor hich 
** he was perſonally reſponſible, By the conſtitution, the king was not reſponſible 
« for what might be done by his agents; on the contrary, it made his miniſters reſponſi- 
© ble. At preſent one has no right to accuſe the king and his miniſters for the fame act. 


Louis is accuſed of having left the National Aſſembly ignorant. of the convention 
« of Pilnitz, But this convention was a ſecret treaty between the emperor and the 
« king of Pruſſia. There was no reaſon of ſtate that could make it a rule for miniſters 
«© to communicate to an aſſembly, whoſe deliberations were public, an act which was. 
« not public. You have accuſed Louis of retarding, for a month, the tranſmiflion of 
« the decree relative to Avignon. That, citizens, was one of the charges againſt the 
0 miniſter Deleſſart, who had declared, that his defence, which he was preparing in his 
« priſon, would leave no doubt of his innocence. | And can you, after his death, prefer 
« the ſame charge againſt the king? Vou have charged him with the troubles of Nimes 
« and of Jales. Was the king reſponſible for all the troubles inſeparable from ſo-great 
« areyolution? A letter of Witgenſtein is imputed to him as a crime : all that he couldi 


« dog 
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. do, was to ee Witgenftcin no appoititment after his recall, The firuation of com- 
„ mandant of Corſica is talked of, but that command he never obtained, It is ſaid, that 
« he had an appointment in the army of the North: La Fayette may have afked it, but 
„the letter that gave him ſuch an appointtttent remained in the war office. 


4 Lovis is accuſed” of the account given by Narbonne. I ſhall anſwer but a word. 
„When Narbonne quitted the miniſtry, the legiflative aſſembly decreed, that he car- 
© ried with him the regret and the confidence of the nation. The ſurrender of Longwy 
« is made a charge againſt him, but the inhabitants alone were guilty. The ſurrender 
© of Verdun is made a charge againſt him who then but Louis appointed the comman- 
„ dant, fo celebrated for his heroiſm, who preferred death to ſurrendering ? He is ac- 
« cuſed of having retained the Swiſs guards, although the conſtitution forbad it. Mark 
the fats: a decree ſaid, that the king ſhould be requeſted to prefent a new formation 
« of his regiment of Swiſs guards, and in the mean time the Aſſembly had directed that 
* it ſhould be kept up proviſionally till the period of this formation. On the third of 
% July 1794; the Aſﬀertbly ordered the departure of the three battalions of this regi- 
* ment, On the ſeventeenth, the letter of d' Affry, remonſtrating againſt the decree, and 

<< appealing to the eapitulation=a new decree which ordered the departure of two bat- 

10 talions O' Aſfry, heſitating between the decree and the capitulations, addrefled new 
1 remonſtrances to the Alcmbly. The ann paſſed to the order of the day, and the 
« battalions left Paris 


I come now tothe fats that may be conſidered n him perſonally. Louis 

« is firſt attacked for not having ſanctioned the decree reſpecting the prieſts, and that re- 
« ſpecting the camp at Paris, I might ſay, that the conſtitution gave him the free and 
4% abſolute power of ſanRion ; and that, if he erred, his error could not be imputed to 
„ him as a crime. But if a great number of citizens ſeemed to ſupport the latter de- 
« cree, à ſtill greater number ſeemed to oppoſe it, He thought it prudent to refuſe his 
« ſanction ; but, at the ſame time, by a wiſe meaſure, he directed the formation of the 
« camp at Soiſſons; and this P. e was more uſeful to our armies than that at Paris 
* could have been. | , 


„ His letrer to the biſhop of Chtmwnt is ebjetted to him: but that Eiter cottains | 
* only an opinion purely religious, amd was prior to his xcceptance of the conſtitution. 
When he accepted the conſtitution, he did not think it free from blemiſhes; for, in the 
«© very act of accepting it, he ſpeaks of legal reforms. He is accuſed of having paid his 


n guard; but the Aſſembly, in decrecing its diſcharge, had (aid that it ſhould be or- 
% ganiſed-anew ; it was therefore incumbent om his juſtice and his humanity to pay it till 


ite new ſotenation. He is accuſed of having given ald to the emigrants, and of hav- 
* WWW nA Een, He is accuſed of 


« his 
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« his influence at the court of Vienna: I anſwer, that Louis conſtantly oppoſed the ef- 
« forts of the emigrants. ReſpeCting this I will cite a fact: Louis was. inſormed, by 
« his reſident, of an attempt of the emigrants to obtain arms and ammunition at Frank- 
« fort, and of the refuſal of the magiſtrates of that place to comply with their demand. 
« He directed his reſident to thank the magiſtrates, and to invite them to perſevere i in 
« their refuſal, 

« There is not a ſingle emigrant that received aid from him. He provided for the 
« maintenance of his nephews; the eldeſt was fourteen, the youngeſt eleven years of 
« age; there was no law that fixed the age at which emigration was a crime: the Conven- 
« tion has made one, The nephews of Louis were without reſources: muſt he ſtifle 
« the ſentiments of humanity ? Muſt he, for being a king, ceaſe to be a kinſman ? He 
« gave money to the governeſs of his children; but ſhe was the governeſs of his chil- 
« dren, and had left France ſince 1789. Choiſeul Beaupre had been in Italy ſince 1789, 
« and had never borne arms againſt France, He gave aid to Rochefort, but Rochefort 
« was not an emigrant, He is accuſed of having remitted money to Bouille : Boville's, 
« letter ſays, ** Pay to Monſieur, the king's brother, by his order.“ The truth is, that 
« he never remitted pecuniary aid to Monſieur, and the order in queſtion was the order 
« of Monſieur, and not of the king. All that he did was to give ſecurity for his other 
« brother for .a ſum of four hundred thouſand livres; but this was in 1789, and he was 
66 induced to it by motivès of humanity. 


— 


« He is accuſed of the .manceuvres of Dumouſtier at the court of Berlin; but Du- 
« mouftier was not the agent of Louis, but of the princes, his brothers. A letter of 
„ Choiſeul-Gouffer is objected to him. It i is ſuppoſed, that becauſe he was the ambaſ- 
% ſador of Louis, to Louis muſt his projects be imputed; but the very letter of this am- 
« ba{lſador proves that it was three days after his recall, and on account of that recall, 
« that he formed an intrigue againſt the national ambaſſador ſent to replace him. It was 
« Choiſeul who wrote, who aQted, who ſpoke of his ſervices to the princes, the king's 
% brothers, The billet proves that Louis had no connection with him. 


I come now to the charges of the ſubornation of ſeveral members of the legiſlative 
« aſſembly. This plan reduced the liquidation of offices ten millions; he eaſed the na- 
« tional treaſury to that amount, and charged the civil lift with the intereſt. We un- 
« derſtand the corruption that turns to the profit of perſonal intereſt; but a corruption 
4% that leaves us all the ſhame, and gives to another all the profit, we cannot eaſily com- 
« prehend. The faCt is, as it appears from the papers communicated to Louis, that it was 
« he alone who prevented the decree from being propoſed to the Aſſembly, and that he 


4 | expreſſed diſpleaſure and indignation at it. 


' %, 4 A charge 
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«A charge is brought againſt him which has excited the indi ignativn of the people, 
and which could not but appear a very heavy one. He is accuſed of having paid his 
body - guards at Coblentz. This charge I own ſtruck me with grief; I was led to ſuſ- 
pet the good faith of Louis; the prooſs appeared to be clear. I come this day to 
make the reparation in the eyes of Europe which I feel that I owe to him. All the pa- 
pers refer to the month of October 1791. Mark what the adminiſtrators of the civil 
« liſt wrote to the treaſurer in November: The intention of his majeſty is to continue 
« the pay of his body-guards till they be replaced; but his majeſty meansthat the amount 
« of this pay ſhall not be delivered in total to the etat-major, but to each individual at 
« the pay-office of the civil liſt, on his particular receipt, and certificate of reſidence 
« \yithin the kingdom.“ All the papers have been made as public as pofſible—Lovis has 
4 been denounced to France, to all Europe. All the articles of accuſation have been 
« ordered to be printed; and the only paper that refutes theſe Amtes,! is the only one that 
« remained unknown. This paper muſt have been among the reſt: By what ſtrange fa- 
4 tality is it not to be found among them? At laft Louls, after much pains, obtained 
« from the offices an authentic copy of this paper : he has produced it to the eyes of 


4. Europe. 


« T'come at laſt to the diſaſtrous day 'of the tenth of f Adguit, Had we believed that 
Louis had committed the criities of which he is accuſed, you would not ſee us at this 
« bar to give him the aid of our courageous veracity. All your ſucceſſes ſince that day 
have given you the power of being generous—we aſk you only to be juſt, He dread- 
«ed the invaſion of his palace; he maintained a more exact correſpondence with the po- 
« pular authorities In fine, the people came thither. The procureur-ſyndic reads, with 
« regret no doubt, the firſt article of the law, which directs to repel force by force. The 
«cannoniers, for anſwer, diſcharge their cannon before him; then the procurator-ſyndic 
10 invites Louis to go to the Aſſembly; he goes thither : one hour after, bur misfortunes 
« commence. How began the action? I know not: hiſtory, perhaps, will. Know no 
« more than I. He is accuſed of having reviewed the troops—Granted, Accuſe the 
« mayor alſo of having viſited the poſts, Was not Louis a conſtituted authority? Was 
not his authority a depoſit in his hands, of which the law forbad him the leaſt in- 
66 fringement? I know it has been ſaid that Louis excited the inſurreQion, to effect the 
« execution of his projects ; but who is now ignorant that this inſurrection was com- 

«bined, matured ; that it had its agents, its Counſel, its directors ; who is ignorant that 
6 15 that treaties on the fubje&, had been ſigned ? 


« In this hall men have contended for the glory of the tenth of Auguſt. I come not 
« to diſpute that glory; but ſince it has been proved that that day was premeditated, how 
i can it be made a crime to Louis? And you accuſe him, and you would give judgment 
_ « againſt him; againſt him, who has never given a ſanguinary order; againſt him, who at 


1 —— > —_ returning a captive, to expoſing the life of a ſingle man; againſt 
_ him, 
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k him, who on the twentieth of June refuſed every kind of aid, and preferred remaining 
« alone in the midſt of the people. Hear hiſtory ſpeak—Louis mounted the throne at 
« the age of twenty ; he exhibited on it an example of morals, of juſtice, of economy; 
« he aboliſhed ſervitude in his domains; the people deſired liberty, he gave it. [ Mur muri. 1 
« We cannot deny to Louis the glory of having always anticipated the wiſhes of his 
people. do not conclude; I appeal to 858 recollect that hiſtory will judge your 
« judgment.” 


Fermond, the preſident, then aſked Louis if he had any thing to add to the defence 
made by his counſel, 


Louis rofe, wa with mixed ſenſibility and 1 faid, * Citizens, my means of de- 
t fence are laid before you. I ſhall not repeat them. In 5peating to you, perhaps for the 
« Jaft time, I declare to you that my conſcience makes me no reproach, and that my de- 
« fenders have told you nothing but the truth. T have never dreaded the public exami- 
„nation of my conduct; but my heart is rent to find in the act of accuſation, the impu- 
« tation of having wiſhed to ſhed the blood of the people; and, above all, that the mis- 
« fortunes of the tenth of Auguſt are attributed to me. I own, that the many proofs T 
1% have given upon all occaſions of my love for the people, and the manner in which 1 
« have always conducted myſelf, appeared to me fufficient to prove, that I did not fear 
© to expoſe wy own perſon to ſpare their blood, and to exempt me for ever from ſuch an 


* „ imputation.“ 


The keys found at the Garde- Meuble were then prefented to him, and he was aſked if 
he knew them. * I know”—ſaid he—* that I delivered keys to Clery; I know that 
« my houſe was forced, and all my furniture broken. I had no more occaſion for keys; 
« but I know not whether thoſe now preſented to me are the ſame that I delivered. 
7 From the time that has elapſed I cannot recolle& them.” He then retired with the 
fame calmneſs that had attended him fince he was firſt brought to the bar ; but on going 
out a ſudden fluſh overſpread his countenance, and a few tears fell. 


A decree was immediately paſſed, that he ſhould be re · conducted to the Temple; » 
ſecond, that the defence of his counſel ſhould be ſigned by them, and by him, and laid on 
the table; and a third, that the words, The people deſired liberty, he gave it,” which had 
excited murmurs in the Convention, and which the counſel had ſtruck out of their notes, 
ſhould be replaced. It was alſo decreed, that a minute of the defence ſhould be prepared, 
with the aſſiſtance of the counſel; and, on the application of the counſel, that they 
ſhould aſſiſt in correQting the printed proofs of the defence, copies of which were order- 


ed to be ſent to the eighty- ſour departments. i 
On 


* 
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On the way from the Temple to the Aſſembly, ſome perſon in the carriage with the 
king made mention of ſome of the Roman hiſtorians, which gave him occaſion to ſay, 
that he preſerred Tacitus to Livy : he accuſed the latter of having compoſed ſpeeches for 
the generals, which certainly had never been pronounced, On his return from the 
Adembly, he preſerved the ſame ſerenity. The procureur had his hat on, which had not 
been the caſe when he was in the carriage with the king the firſt time he went to and 
from the Con vention. The king took notice of this piece of rudeneſs, by ſaying to him, 
© You had forgot your hat the laſt time you attended me; but you have been more care- 
++ ful of your health on this occaſion.” Obſerving that the procureur bowed and waved 
his hand. with a look of familiarity to ſome perſons in the ſtreets, the king ſaid, . ſup- 
« poſe theſe are citizens of your ſeQion?” The procureur anſwered, ** No, they do 
i not belong to my ſection; but they were members of the general council of the tenth 
« of: Auguſt, whom I always ſee with pleasure. The mayor held his ſnuff- box in his 
hand: the ſecretary of the municipality, looking at a portrait of M. Chambon's wife on 
the lid, made the uſual obſervation, that the original was handſomer than the portrait, — 
The king alſo deſired to fee it; which having done, he ſaid, that M. Chambon was happy 
in poſſeſſing a woman more beautiful than ſuch a portrait. The king arrived at the 
Temple in ſafety, though the cries of the rabble were more noiſy and frequent than on 


the former day. 

His majeſty had no ſooner withdrawn, than the Convention was convulſed with a 
variety of paſſions—Some moving for inſtant ſentence—others for delay; and at laſt one 
of the moſt diſgraceful ſcenes was exhibited that ever was witneſſed in any aſſembly even 
of Indians or Hottentots. We give it in the words of their own Proces-Yerbal : 


Thuriot, who but two days before had ſaid at the Jacobin club, that rather than Louis 
mould eſcape, he would blow out his brains with his own hand, moved that the Conven- 
tion ſhould continue to fit till judgment was pronounced. Couthon moved, that the 
diſcuffion ſhould be opened immediately, and continued, in preference to all other mat- 
ders, till judgment was given. Petion roſe to explain Couthon's propoſition, and to ſhew 
that it did not pre- judge the queſtion. The Mountain, ſeconded by the clamours of the 
galleries, which had been on their ſide during the whole debate, endeavoured to prevent 
his being heard. The majority at laſt loſt their temper, and forgot their dignity. They 
advanced with menacing geſtures to meet their antagoniſts, and a, braw!, in which blows 
were exchanged, enzued!!! The preſident put on his hat, and declaring that he would in- 
- Nantly exert the utmoſt rigour of his authority, order was reſtored, and Petion was 
heard, He poke with grief of the ſcandalous ſcene that had juſt paſſed ; of the facility 
with which men's motives were calumniated; of the atrocity of forcing the conſciences 
of men, and compelling them to decide without diſcufling, « We wiſh”—ſaid he—* to 


examine every thing, becauſe we all wiſh to be juſt. The friends of liberty 4 of 
10 ju ce 
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4+ juſtice are not thoſe who ſhew themſelves the moſt eager for blood, but thoſe who wiſh 

-« to judge on entire conviQtion,” He concluded with ſhewing that Couthon's motion 

did not nato the diſcuſſion, and ſat down amid the applauſes of the members; but not 
= ſingle mark of approbation from the galleries, to him whoſe every word was a 

9 Convention decreed * 8 , 


l 1194} On che fourth of Jars wary, . all fairs | 4 
nog bee. ſhould bear dats the gkeoul Aer, {the French Repyblic ; hereby giving 
another notable inſtance of the ſtability of opinion in that Gpient Aﬀembly, the rixsr RY 
YEAR having laſted a few dayt bone three months - their own: decree for the abolition . 1 
of royalty, and er Ming 5 the þrenty-firt e of _— 
September. | s 1 his 


& 


4 8 W 


on the ſiſth, the » cold for Lins bung hel 0 the Cobvenkion Game: es 
on a charge made agaigſt him by. a member of the Conventidnz of having conſtantly kept 
two miniſters, one oſtenſible, the other private; and for having in con ſequeuce of this 
ſecret miniſtry, ſent Hayman to. Profliz... They remindedithe Convention that Louis, at 
the time when he "= his journey to Montmidi, had trapſminted to Bouillẽ the ſum 
of nine hundred andHinety-three thouſand livres, of which he ordered. hit to give an 
account, after his return 40 Paris. - Bouills having retired to Luxembourg, Monficur, 
who went thither alſo⸗ finding himſelf without reſources, took from Bouills: the ſum of 
| ſix hundred and ſeventy thouſand livres. It was from this ſum” chat the princes took $514 
three thouſand four hundred livres for the expence of Hayman journey 0 Pruſſia on 1 
che king” 's ſervice. This, ofpreſſion-wad, the conſequence df. a ery tittliSitinary affefta. 
tion in the prices, when. they formed regiments, or entered into negotiations with fo- 
reign powers. Louis could not prevent his brothers) from abuſingohis name. You 
« will remember, —ſaid the counſel" that i in the denuncitgion made on the thirty-firſt 
„ of March to the National Aſſembly, i in the name of Louis, dy the minifter, Dumou- 
e rier, of a treaty between the emigrant, princes" and prince Hohenloe, Dumourier was. 
% particularly charged to teſtify to the Aſſembly hoy much Louis was afflicted and diſ- 
v treſſed on account of this ſtep. You will recolleQ alſo, that on the fifth of July, Louis 
« denounced a loan of eight millions, negociated by, the princes in Holland, by one 
« Harel - la- Vetter. The following remark will ſerve as a compleat refutation of the 
« above charge: Had there exiſted a ſecret miniſtry, ſome proofs of it would have been 
Adiſcovered among the papers found at the Thuilleries, when the palace was attacked, 
as Louis was in the habit of preſerving all his papers.” —The r e 
this letter, and ſome other pieces, ſhould be printed. | 70 


"Fo or ſeveral days after the defence, the Convention was moſtly occupied! in heating * 
qpinions of the members, all of whom, prefaced their diſcourſes, by declaring a convie-, 

You. of 1 the king's * They differed however with reſpect to the penalty he had in- 

F 5 D curred 


ky * 
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25 cCurred; n juſtice and 3 all 
| te Rolandiſty, Brifſotines,'and Girondiſta, were of this number. - Dintgn's and Robet. 
| pierre's party argued for ihtxEDIATE DEATH; and became fo impatient u the delay, 
from attending to the diffetent harangues, that they repealed the/tlecree they: had paſſed a 
few days before; and, inſtead of hearing every member from the tribune, they reſolved - 
t 9 — ſhould be printed, and laid on the table, to be read bY Wioſe who 
- , . : = Choſe, and the ſouriventh'of Jativary was appointedFfor prodiouncing ultimatelyf It was 
pe. not till the fifteenth, however, that the firſt appeal was made, oving e the tong ad | 
WES warm diſeuſſions which took'place, before it was determined in what'terms, and in what 
os der, the queſtions ſhould be tated, on which the Convention was to decide: at laſt, 
„ h ne 1: rye, Thoda hag 
| Eided by the nominal appeal 7 HN OS oe. | 
nr > Is Lois Caper, lays king et rasse gaben ef þ conſitaty ge Grey, and of 
3 5 attempts againſt the general ſafety of the State! Yea, or No, 
. Shall the ener +6 be pronounced en bees bs fubtaiteed to the ratibeation of 
the people in the primary alletblies? arte: e 
8. beta e ona Wi e Ki? 200 2 ul 
awe; x E 
3 . hn ben ally gl had ker hh 
WW] 


** 


S 7 A - 


As the bad den Jodlared eee me 
ultimate deciſion on the fate of the fallen monatch, the” topic was ſeveral times reſumed, 
previous to the % of final eonfideration. To attempt to convey an iden of the pro- 
ceedings, would only be to give a diſguſting getail of fanguimry and ferocious harangues 
on the one fide, headed by Egalite, Marat, Robeiviens, e., al-tending to the ſame 
point, and infiſting, and violently clamouring for the Mood of their devoted victim; on 
the other hand, the Girondiſts and Moclerntes contending that ſmaller puniſhments, 
ſuch as imprifonment, banifhment, &c. beſt befitted the nature of the offences commit- 
tech and the rank of the offender. But 20 the diſgrace of that 's was no 
y party to be found leaning to the ſide ned bs hk ſcarcely a fingle member who had: 
1 not in F nee priſoner. wg 
1 ˖ N 
Az the Convention could mme 
bers deligering his opinion on the ſourteonth, on arcount of the extreme length of de- 
_ -  bate to which thoſe proceedings gave riſe, the buſineſs was neceſſarily deferred to the 
ſucceeding day, e eee paſſed the following decree, That in voting on the 
ſeveral queſtions ng to the trial of Louis, the anſwer of each member ſhall be en- 
cdeted after his name; that this liſt all be printed and ſent to the eighty- ſour degart- 


- - 
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ments ; and thay abſent members ſhall be allowed w ive their opinion on their return 

to the Conyention,- The firſt queſtion was then put to the vote: Is Louis guilty of 

« conſpiracy. againſt the liberty of the nation, and of attempts againſt the general ſafety 

" of. the-ſtate?”” One of the ſecretaries called over the names in the alphabetical order of 

the departments. The names being called over, Vergneaurx, the prefident, ſaid, of ſeven ' ©  / // 
hundred and thirty-five voters, ſix-and-twenty have been abſent by leave; five by ill- 

neſs; on for cauſe unknown ; fix-and-twenty have made various declarations, and fix _ - 

hupdred.and ninety-threo have voted for the affirmative®, I do declare, in the name of = HE 


LESS 


"« THAT LOUIS CAPET is GUILTY OF CONSPIRACY AGAINST © 
« THE LIBERTY OF THE NATION, AND OF ATTEMPTS AGAINST 
„THE GENERAL SAFETY OF THE STATE.” 


| The ſecond queſtion . r | 
to the people before infliting puniſhment ?”. A great number of members aſſigned rea- 
ſons for voting againſt the appeal. Almoſt all of them ſeemed to dread it, as a ſource of 
ciyil war. Many of the members expreſſed their indignation at having ſeen the neareſt 
relation of Louis vote againſt him. To which he replied, I think only of my duty, and 
«I fay—N: ol“ This ſecond vote of Egalits brought the following remark from Bar- 
baroux: * ſt is time for the French people to reſume the exerciſe of their ſupremacy, 
to eruſſ a faction, in the midſt of which I ſee Philip d'Orleans, whom I denounce to 
* the whole Republic. I know that I expoſe myſelf to all their poinards ; but, as the 
« + life of man is uncertain, I think it my duty to make this declaration 


_ The calling over of the names was not eoncluded till eleven o'clock. Twenty mem- 
bers were abſent by leave; ten did- not vote; three were indiſpoſed ; three were abſent 

_ without known cauſe ; four hundred and twenty-four yoted for the negative, and two 
hundred and eighty-three for the affirmative, The preſident declared, | 


„ THE NATIONAL CONVENTION DECREES, THAT THE jup. 
I MENT WHICH IT SHALL PRONOUNCE UPON LOUIS CAPET, 
« SHALL NOT BE SUBJECTED TO AN APPEAL' TO THE PEOPLE.” 


© #44 


— 


% Among theſe was 'Egalits !!! - 


e 8% daring and violent had been the endeavours of the faction to promote the deſigns of Egalits, that the 

a the Convention could not but be ſenſible of his infamous intention of ſubvorting the monarchy, in or- 

Aer eicher to poſſeis the government himſelf, or to have it dependant on his influence ; and he was thus openly 
© quot of criminal endeavours to obtain the crown, or at leaſt the regency, 
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Previous tothe diſeuſſion of · the third queſtion, ſeyeral members obſerved, that as the Con- 
vention wiſhed to exerciſe the ſunctions af Judges, they ought to adopt the ſorm generally 
uſed, of not condemning an accuſed; perſon. but;by a majority of two · thirde of the votes. 
After ſome dehate the Convention determined, that the majority ſhould be ſimple, that is, 
that one ſhould be à majority. At a quarter paſt ſeven at night, the Convention pro. 
ceeded to the nominal appeal *? upon this queſtion,;. What puniſhment ought to be in- 


- « flicted on Louis | Caper?” —Although we have anticipated the ſentiments-of the Con- 
vention in general, we truſt a ſketch,of the opinions of a few of the moſt leading mem. 


bers of both parties, as individually, delivered on this memorable eee not bo 
une to our readers, WE 


# * 
of . 


 Maible>who ſpoke firſt, voted for death; A he at the ſame-time, that 4 Cons 


vention would take into conſideration, whether they ought to retard, or to haſten that 
puniſhment, —Genſonne, , after bit ying demanded that they ſhould'apply to Louis the 


puniſhment awarded to high treaſon in. the criminal code, expreſſed, his defire, in order 
to probe to Europe that the e feprefentatives of the French people made no exception in 


favour 'o any guilty perſons, that they ſhould gi give. orders for the miaiſters of juſtice to 
profecute the affaffins''of the fecond of September. This propoſal of Genſonne did not 
intimidate the ſanguinary faction to which he alluded ——Philippe Egalite, in pronounc- 
ing the ſentence of death, fad, Inſenſible to every. ſentiment but that of my duty, 


, convinced that thoſe who conſpire againſt theircountry deſerve death, I vote for death.“ 


alt. All we have left is the choice of the evils which threaten our country—for. 
« tunately Louis the Sixteenth leaves after him a man who, of all others, i is the fitteſt ta 
& diſguſt us with royalty. Wn Condorcet. 1 do not vote for « death, as I never ſhall give 
my voice for it: 1 do not vote for impriſonment, becauſe' I am a judge, and the ſen-- 
« tence of impriſonment i is to be found in no law; but. 1 vote for- the. diſcuſſion of the 
« molt important point after the ſentence of death ; whether it will be-expedient to defer 


« or tecelerate the execution of the ſentence.” ——Lſabeau.. It is as much repugnant to 


40 my character as to my principles, to pronounce ſentence. of death againſt any man ex- 
% cept a tyrant ““, ſor a tyrant appears to me not to be a man. At preſent it is not 1 


ho pronounce that ſentence, but the law. This ſhall'be the firſt and the only time 


14 t my life, that that terrible word ſhall proceed from my mouth ; for I ſhould not con- 
* The N / Appeal, . the preſent and ſeveral ſubſequent occaſions, in order to 


- individuate the opinions of the members, was a regulation conducted in the following manner: The ſecretary 
called over the names of the members, in the order of the departments, and every one in his turn aſcended the 


ce, from whence he delivered his vous, and thoſe who PO I PSI AP Os Wie induced 


7 — K ethdr je 19s blophed, ere 
Convention (when ſpeaking of his majeſty) than, (Tus Traanr,“ * Carr,” 4 Louis Tus Lasr,“ „TAI Pars 


& gounn,” &c. xc. together with every other degrading or ironical epithet which the malicious ingenuity of theſs 


partial and mercileſs legiſlators could invent. Even the patronimic name of Beurben was cautiouſly omitted, pro- 
bably as carrying a popular ſound, and reminding the people of their favourite Henry the Fourth. On the firſt 


| adoption of this inſulting mode, Louis appeared to be much hurt: wr ns oetings og ablided, anÞ he received 


OT TE EW Was Gs ea utes, 
| « tinue 
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«rmye'in exiſtence had my coutiry another king to condemn, Ns for the puniſh- 
ment of death Deſtigeyte. I will not enter into any compoſition with tyrants. 
I vote for death, and aſpeedy execution of the ſentence.” —Garron de Goulon, © I am 


„of opinion, that we cannot exerciſe,” at the ſame time, the functions of accuſers, 


« judgea, and jury. The people did not delegate to us the right of pronouncing with- 


out their ratification. I conſider it to be tyranm y, when men place themſelves above | 


« that ever-ſacred law, the Sovereignty of the People I reſpect the opinions of thoſe 
ho entertain ſentiments different from mine, but I cannot adopt them.” Pons de 
Verdun. Louis has gone beyond the bounds of his conſtitutional inviolability. I ſee* 
«the ſame difference between thoſe crimes provided for by that conſtitution which he 
« firſt annihilated, and*thoſe of which he has rendered himſelf guifty, as between poi- 

* ſoning-and afſafination, As he has exceeded the meafure of the crime, the puniſh- 
ment incurred ſhould be the greater. The king, as an individual, has placed himſelf, 
in regard to puniſhment, on a footing with unprivileged” conſpirators ; for, in regard 
to criminality, he has been always privileged. He is more eriminal than they Should 
this be. a reaſon: for treating him with leſs ſeverity ? The Rights of Mar loudly ex- 
«-clainy againſt ſuch injuſtice, They. would repreach me with diſguiſing it under the 
© natne of policy; with covering it under the puſillanimous pretence of falſe ineom- 
* petence ; and with weakneſs, ſhould I ſuffer myſelf to be frightened with vain phantoms. 
Louis has been accuſed:by-the whole nation of having conſpired againſt it. We have 
declared him guilty. . My conſcience. bids me open the penal code: it pronounces - 
4: againſt. Louis the. ſentence of death, whieh ſeveral of his aecompliees have already 
i ſuffered,” —— Cambaceres, ** The. National Convention, in my opinion: ought to de- 
« eree, that Louis has incurred the puniſhment pronounced by the law againſt conſpira- 
« tors: The execution of this decree ought, however, to be ſuſpended till the ceſſation » 
4.of hoſtilities, when the Convention, or the legiſlative : body who ſhall ſucceed i it, may 
« finally\determine reſpecting the fate of Louis; who, in the mean time; ſhould be kept 
in confinement. But in caſe the enemies of the republic ſhall invade the French ter- 
4 pitories, the decree ought that inſtant to be put in execution. Robeſpierre. Be- 


« cauſe you have eſtabliſhed yourſelves the judges of Louis, without the uſual forms, 
« are you leſs his judges ? You cannot ſeparate your quality of judge from that of legiſ-' 


« lator. Theſe two qualities are indiviſible. You have: acknowledged the crimes of 


the tyrant ; it is your duty to puniſh them. No conſideration-ſhould make you heſitate - 


_ «. reſpeQting the puniſhment referved for the greateſt criminal that ever exiſted.-I vote for 
« death.” 


6 mine hut from political conſiderations, Iam a republican, and do notheſitate reſpe&t- 


«ing the choice of the puniſhnient reſerved for Louis the Laſt... V ou ought to ſtrike a' 2 


«terror into tyrants by an inflexibility of character. I vote for the puniſhment of 


death.“ Manuel. ** Some have ſpoken to us of the Romans: their example has been | | 
« cited; but ought we, can we diſpenſe with acknowledging this eternal truth, that-th& -* 


* right of death belongs only to nature. Had Louis been brought before-ordinary - 
© Judgerg 


Danton. I am not one of thoſe ſtateſmen who know not how to deter- 
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indes, they could not. have avoided pronouncing zhe puniſnent of death ; but we, 
'« repreſentatives of the people, who are not bound to conſult a penal code, ridiculouſly 
«  atrocious— We, whom the nation has ſent to diſcover error, and to proclaim truth, do 
6 not heſitate. to, ſay, that the life of a man, though criminal, is not at the diſpoſal of 

„ ſociety. 1 vote for. the impriſonment of the tyrant, during the continuance of the war, 
sin that place where the victims of his deſpotiſm langviſhed ; and for his expulſion 
< when peace ſhall be ſecured.” —Condorcet. © I declare that no circumſtance, except 
the preſent, cauld induce me to pronounce ſentence of death againſt any one. I re- 
© queſt that the ſevereſt puniſhment, next to death, may be inflited on Louis; but in 
s cafe death ſhall be pronounced. againſt him, I requeſt that the political conſideration, 
« preſented. by Maible,, vm. Whether the puniſhment ought to be accelerated or re- 
<< tarded?” may be diſcufled.” ————>Dxcos.. ** At a time when I am about to pronounce on 
the fate of Louis, the ci dewant king, my: duty to my conſtituents and to my con- 
© ſcience, requires that L ſhould declare thoſe principles which have directed my judg- 
« ment and opinion. I newer thought. that the Natienal, Convention ought to judge 
Louis. Lnever doubted that they had a right to do ſo :; but I thought it wag not proper 
< for. them to exerciſe that right. They decreed, that they would try him. Had a ſenſe of 
3 wy duty, and of m incompetence, rejeſted that decree, no power on earth could have 

<« forced me to have executed it. It was repugnant only to my opinion, and my opinion 
_— was filent before that of the majority. I voted againſt ſubmitting the ſentence to the 

* ſanction of the people, becauſe this appeared ſubverſive of every principle of repreſen- 
10 tative goyerumant under which I wiſh to live and die; for it is clear to me as demon- 
4 tration, chat there can be no liberty but under ſuch a government; and becauſe the 

ic people cannot at the ſame time preſerve and delegate the exerciſe of their power — have 
< repreſentatives and be unrepreſented. With regard to the forms employed in conduct- 
« ing this buſineſs, I am of opinion they have gone beyond the uſual rules. As the 
« trial ought to have gone beyond them, on account of the fingular ſtate of the ac- 
< cuſed, and the particular nature of the accuſation, I thought it neceſſary to examine 
« whether they were conformable to the laws and uſages of the tribunal ; but if they 
50 < were ſuſicient to convince me, the divifion of the judiciary functions into thoſe of ac- 
« cuſers, j jury, and judge, by the law, is at once a precaution, and means taken by ſociety 
for the better adminiſtration: of juſtice—this diviſion, however, is not juſtice, Juſtice 

* conſiſts in a juſt application of law to facts This is what I look for in the preſent 
« trial, I declabe, that the extraordinary ſtate of the accuſed could alone make me con- 
< ceive and approve. the extraordinary form of the ſentence, which ſhould be ſingular, 
< as is the caſe which it is about to determine. I declare, beſides, that if the Conven- 
ai tion ſhould-wiſh to paſs ſentence againſt a common citizen, by employing the ſame vio- 
lation of forma, I ſhould conſider it as criminal and tyrannieal, and I ſhould denounce 
it to the French nation. ' Citizens, it evidently appears to me, from an attentive exa- 
<} mination which 1 have made of the conduct of Louis during the courſe of the legiſla- 
TR and from the papers found either in the Thuilleries, or at the houſe of 


« the 
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« the intendant of the civil liſt, that Lovis, we ci-devant king, is eon victed of having 
* conſpired againſt the general ſafety of the ſtute, und againſt the liberty of the nation; 

« and that he conſequently ought to undergo the piiniſhment appointed by the penal 

« code for crimes of that nature. Citizens, to condemn a man to death is, of all the 

« ſacrifices which I have made to my country, that alone which ought to be accounted 

« as any thing.” —— Thomas Paine. I vote for the proviſional confinement of Louis, 

« and for his expulſion after the war!? N Ni. It would have been deſirable that 

« the puniſhment to be inflicted on Louis ſhould have been pronounced by the whole 

« nation. It would have been the beſt method of carrying along with us the fentiments 

« of neighbouring nations, and of defeating the projects of the tyrants of Europe, who 
« deſire the puniſhment of Louis, in order to excite, with more ſucceſs, indignation and 

6 hatred againſt the National Convention. But as 'the Aſſembiy have thought proper 

i to teject the appeal to the people, I am now clearly of opinion, that the only way of 
« avoiding the dangers which threaten us, is to pronounce the puniſhment of death 
* againſt Louis, and to defer its execution to the moment when the people ſhall have 
* ſanctioned the conſtitution which we thall prefent to them. I know that, in ſome 
i ſenſe, the opinion which I deliver may be calumniated ; I have only to offer, in reply to 
„my enemies, my honourable poverty. The moment, perhaps, is not far diſtant, when 

„I ſhall bequeath it to my children; but while I live, I will exert myſelf, with all my 

% power, for the maintenance of order; without which, a republic can only be a combi- 
* nation of ruffians. I declare, as a man who has a profoand knowledge of oor ſucceſs, 
« of our reſources, and of thoſe of the powers who: threaten us, that we have nothing 
* to fear from kings, and their ſatellites ; and I add. that if we do not deſtroy that ſy em 
of diſorganization which Nur its audacious head, the republic is h * 


N Tue diſcuſſion was now . for a while by the receipt of a letter from the de- 

fenders of Louis on reading which it was decreed, that they ſhould be heard after the 
reſult of the nominal appeal ſhould be proclaimed, The preſident then announced that 

he was going to proclaim the reſult of the nominal appeal. The moſt profound filence 
prevailed for ſeveral minutes. He then ſaid, « The Aſſembly is compoſed of ſeven hun- 

e dred and forty-five members—one of theſe is dead, fix indiſpoled, two abſent without 

*« cauſe, and cenſured in the minutes conformable to-the decree, eleven abſent upon com- 

© miſſions, and four who do not vote; making, in all, twenty-three members who have given 
« no opinion. The number of votes is thus reduced to ſeven hundred and twenty - one. 

In order that there may be a majority, it is neceſſary that there ſhould be a union of 

« three hundred and ſixty - one ſuffrages, Twenty-one members have voted for death, 
« with the demand of a diſcuſſion on the period. of his execution; one has voted for 

death, with the reſerve of its commutation or delay; two for death, not to be carried! 
© into execution till peace, unleſs in caſe of an invaſion of the French territory, in which: 
«-;nſtance,.to be inflicted. within OR hours after ſuch inyaſion has taken place; 
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4 two for impriſonment in chains; three hundred and nineteen for impriſonment and 
% baniſhment ; three hundred and ſixty- ſix for * 7 ho preſident then — 
to pronounce the following ſentence: 6 % 


I DECLARE THEN, IN THE NAME OF THE CONVENTION, 
.« THAT THE PUNISHMENT WHICH IT PRONOUNCES AGAINST 
Tous CAPE T IS—DEATH!” . | 


'T * three defenders of Louis Capet 1 were whida' admitted to the "WY One of them 
De Seze) ſaid, Citizens repreſentatives, the law and decrees have intruſted to us the 
- + ſacred function of the defence of Louis. We come, with regret, to preſent to you 
-< the laſt act of our function. Louis has given to us his expreſs charge to read to you 
A letter n with his own * 42 of which the following is a c 


I owe to my o own bonber, Lowe to my family; not to ſubſcribe to a ſenterice which 
4 declares me guilty of a crime with which I cannot accuſe myſelf. In conſequence, I 
e appeal to the nation, from the ſentence of its repreſentatives; and I commit, by theſe 
-<<, preſents, to the fidelity of my defenders, to make known to the National Convention 
a this appeal; by all the means in their power, 8 to . . b. that n. of it be made 
% in the minutes of their ſittinge. | 
2 at Paris, 1 795. { Signed) „Louis.“ 


pe Sexe 20 Wen his — He reminded the Aſſembly that ehe decree of death 
Had only been pronounced by a majority of five voices, while the other part of the Aſ- 
ſembly were of opinion, that the ſafety of the country required another deciſion. He 
warmly conjured them to examine anew the queſtion of appeal, and to grant to humanity, 
to the intereſt of the 3 all that juſtice might not ſeem. imperiouſly to claim, 


Tronchet, 8 of the defenders of Louis, proteſted 0 the decree, by which the 
Adembly had declared that the ſentence ſhould be paſſed, like its other decrees, by an ab- 
ſolute majority. He demanded the repeal of the decree, obſerving, that as the penal 
code had ſerved as the baſis of the opinion of thoſe who had pronounced the puniſhment 
of death, the Aſſembly ought, conformably to that 11 not to n punifh- 
mot; except by two-thirds of the voices. 


| 1 Maleſherbes, the third counſel of Louis, begyed the W to allow 

bim till to-morrow to preſent ſome obſervations on the kind of majority which to him 
ſeemed neceſlary, before ſentence ſhould: have been pronounced. He regretted that he 
0908 not mw extempore with n . enable — to wt mag his ideas. | 
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The preſident informed the counſel that the Convention would take their requeſts 
into conſideration, and invited them to the honours of the ſitting, 


On a motion make by Robeſpierre, the Convention decreed—1. That the appeal inter- 
poſed by Louis Capet is null, being contrary to the rights of the people, and to the power 
of national repreſentation ; and that all citizens are forbidden to ſupport this appeal, un- 
der pain of being puniſhed as diſturbers of the public tranquillity.—2. That there are 
no grounds for attending to the remonſtrances of the counſel of Louis, in regard to the 
nature of the majority which paſſed ſentence upon him. 


The diſcuſſion of the queſtion, Whether it would be proper to ſuſpend the execution 
of the ſentence paſſed againſt Louis Capet, was adjourned to next day. The Conven- 
tion roſe at eleven at night, after a ſitting which continued thirty-ſix hours. At this 
ſitting the Spaniſh court, through the medium of its miniſter, made a becoming inter- 
polition on the part of the unfortunate Louis; but the reading of the letter was rejected 
with equal haughtineſs and imprudence. 


The day following Breard moved, —1. That the ſecretaries ſhould retire, and make 
out a copy of the minutes, that it might be preſented to the Convention to-morrow, at 
the opening of the ſitting. -2. That the Convention ſhould order an addreſs to the peo- 
ple, on the trial of Louis Capet, to be drawn up. Thuriot. I oppoſe the ſecond pro- 
„ poſition, as contrary to the dignity of the Convention, and to the glory of the French 
6 people; ſince it would, on the one hand, repreſent the trial of Louis as an illegal act, 
* which had need to be juſtified ; and would, on the other, be ſuppoſing that a number 
« of the French people were partizans of the tyrant, I move, that the ſecretaries ſhall 
« immediately preſent the exact reſult of the appel nominal; and that the Convention 
« ſhall not ſeparate, until they have determined on the reſpite demanded in favour of 
« Louis.” Tallien. ** 1 ſecond this motion from motives of humanity. Louis knows 
* that he is condemned ; would it not be the height of barbarity to ſuffer him to remain 
“ Jong in the horrible agony of ſuſpenſe ?””—=Couthon. © I requeſt, in the name of hu- 


72 It ſhould be mentioned here, that, excluſive of the counſel choſen by Louis for his defence, ſeveral of his for- 
mer adherents made various efforts to eſtabliſh his innocence. Among theſe ſtood M. Cazales, fo diſtinguiſhed in 
the firſt Aſſembly by his zeal for monarchy and ariſtocracy, and who was then in England : he ſolicited, though he 
knew it muſt be at the riſk of his life, a paſſport, to enable him to appear as counſel for Louis; the ſame offer was 
made by M. Narbonne, ex-miniſter of war, and M. Lally-Tolendal : a more feeble effort was made by M. de 
Bouille, who tranſmitted an atteſtation in his favour, reſpecting the flight to Montmidi, and a letter of M. Choiſeul, 
teſtifying the king's diſpleaſure at the money which remained in the hands of Bouille on that account, having been 
Paid to his brothers, M. Bertrand alſo, ex-miniſter of the marine, then an emigrant in England, offered to appear as 
an evidence. He tranſmitted papers to prove that both parties negociated with the King in ſecret ; but theſe papers 


were not produced, becauſe they would have proved fatal to the character of Danton, La Croix, and other of the 


leaders, both of the Jacobin and Gironde parties. 


5 E * manity, 
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% manity, that Tallien's motion may be adopted. Louis is informed of his fate, every 
« moment of delay is a puniſhment, and, to many people, ſuch a puniſhment would be 
% worſe than death. Every ſentence in criminal caſes-ought to be executed in four · and- 
« twenty hours, I well know, that by this grand example of juſtice, we ſhall draw 
« down upon our heads the fury and vengeance of tyrants; but theſe reflections have no 
« weight here; and ſuch is the ſervice we render to humanity, that we tear aſide the 


.« veil, give to the people of all nations an idea of their force ; and, by ſtriking off the 


« head of Louis, ſtrike all tyrants. I ſupport, then, the motion of Tallien, and requeſt 
« that the following article may be added to the ſentence of death, viz.— The execu- 
« tive council ſhall immediately ſend the preſent decree, by expreſs, to the eighty-four 
« departments. It ſhall be executed in the Place de Carouſel, and an account of its'exe- 
« cution ſhall be delivered in four-and-twenty hours. Robeſpierre. We have voted 
« for the death of the tyrant—we- muſt no longer think of negociating with tyranny, 


cannot allow myſelf to imagine, that there is in this Convention a ſingle man who 


« will refuſe to participate in the glory of that courage by which. we ſhall ſecure the ad- 

« miration of poſterity !! With regard to the queſtion of a reſpite, I think you ought to 

« ſet it aſide through humanity. If you do not determine in the courſe of this ſitting, 
] requeſt that your utmoſt delay may only be an adjournment till to-morrow.” —After | 
much altercation this requeſt was complied with. Before the Convention adjourned, a 


| filly report was ſpread, of attempts having been made to ſet fire to the apartments of the 
late king. It was, however, added, that they had been perceived time enough to pre- 


vent any bad conſequence.  _ 1 


| a On Saturday, the nineteenth, Marat demanded that the Aſſembly ſhould decree that 


there is no room to deliberate on the queſtion of delay, and that the tyrant be ſent to 
puniſhment within four-and-twenty hours.——Pons de Verdun. The queſtion pro- 
& poſed to you to-day has been already completely diſcuſſed. You have ſeveral times 


« taken up the queſtion of delay upon political conſiderations, and likewiſe in the diſ. 


« cuffion on the appeal to the people, and that which preceded the laſt appel nominal; ſa 
« that they propoſe to you to recur to a queſtion which has been already three times de- 
« cided. They propoſe to you to entail upon yourſelves, with reſpe to foreign na- 
tions, the ſcandal of having pronounced ſentence of death before you had examined 
« whether, upon political conſiderations, it ought to be executed.” ——Genſonne. © I 
«« approve of the opinion of Pons; but if it is not proper to occupy a long time in the 
« diſcuſhon of the delay, at leaſt it is neceſſary to take the meaſure calculated to enſure 
« the general ſafety, before we carry into execution the ſentence of death. The Con- 
vention ought to ſummon to its bar the conſtituted authorities, in order to obtain in- 


* formation whether the ſtate of Paris gives reaſon to apprehend any diſturbance, if the 
execution ſhould take place within four-and-twenty hours. It is proper to provide 


« for the ſecurity of perſons and property, and particularly to put under the protection 


« of the laws the children of the condemned ſufferer ; for the execution ought not to 
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« diſhonour the National Convention. I demand, then, that the information which I 
« require on all theſe points, be immediately ordered. Buzot repreſented the per- 
fonal dangers which threatened thoſe who approved of a delay; he was inſenſible to 
. fuch confiderations. The Aſſembly, in order to abridge the trial of Louis, had been 
compelled to neglect ſome cuſtomary forms. This deficiency of forms, which in the pre- 

ſent moment was of little conſequence, might be matter of ſerious reproach to the Con- 

vention with poſterity ; if, by the delay, they did not prove that the whole of their pro- 

ceedings had been influenced by juſtice, and not by precipitancy. I conclude” —faid 

he“ that the execution of the ſentence of death be deferred till the expulſion of all 

& the Bourbons. If you do not remove the perſons connected with the tyrant, you will 
* ſoon have a king. It is not enough that Louis ſingly periſh. If you do not exter- 

« minate the faction who might give him a ſucceſſor, you are undone.” Thuriot. The 

« decree is paſſed, it muſt be executed. They tell you to dread the reſentment of the 

% departments againſt an improper majority; but have they forgot that all the members 

« of this Aſſembly are agreed with reſpect to the crimes of Louis? They are forced to 

« confeſs, that the city of Paris has but one opinion in regard to the tyrant, and yet they 

« infinuate doubts of the diſpoſitions which may be teſtified in the ſequel. No—l am 

* not afraid to ſay, that there is not one Pariſian who is not ready to ſhed his blood for 

the execution of your decree. Paris does not wiſh for a new deſpot. What then is 

* this ſtrange ſyſtem of ſacrificing all the Bourbons?—facrificing thoſe who have done 
nothing againſt their country; while they have not the courage to ſpeak to you of thoſe 
infamous men who conſpired againſt liberty; and, while they knew all the crimes of 
« the tyrant, attempted to ſave him. I conclude with demanding, that Louis be exe- 
« cuted within four-and-twenty hours, and that the executive council be charged to 
« take the meaſures neceſſary to enſure the public ſafety,” ——Barbaroux. lt is evident 
« that if the French republic periſhes, the eſtabliſhment of liberty in Europe will be 
4 retarded ſeyeral centuries. They are little acquainted with the politics of courts, who 
« think that the death of Louis will furniſh a pretext to foreign powers for declaring 
« war againſt us. The execution of the ſentence ought to be haſtened from many con- 
« ſiderations, and I think the expulſion of all the Bourbons is a meaſure of general ſafe- | 
« ty, I vote, then, for the execution of the ſentence; and move, that before the defi- 
« nitive ſentence be pronounced, the Convention ſhall paſs ſentence of baniſhment 

* againſt all- the Bourbons.Condorcet. Whatever courſe you purſue, there are 
n doubtleſs dangers which you cannot avoid. I think I can prove, that for the dangers 
« of reſpite there are ſufficient remedies, or remedies which may at leaſt leſſen them. 
„ Hitherto we have had only to combat kings, and armies-attached to the cauſe of ty- 

ﬆ rants by ſevere diſcipline. The people have remained in a ſtate of uncertainty, the 
c& effect of which has been favourable to us. Kings are endeavouring to inſtigate them 

0 againſt us; to gain their end they will take advantage of the execution of Louis, and 
* they will ſucceedif you are not on your guard. Let us prove to the whole world that 
3212 ve 
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L % we are not „ and that if we wiſh for the death of the tyrant, we wiſh alſo 

| % for the happineſs of mankind. —Let us ſtrike the ci-devant king, but let us aboliſh the 
„ puniſhment of death for all private crimes, and reſerve it only for treaſon. Let us 

* haſten to reviſe our ſyſtem of taxation, to eſtabliſh beneficent laws, to form a ſyſtem of 

« public inſtruction, and to meliorate the management of our hoſpitals. We may then 

e anſwer tyrants, if they reproach us with the death of Louis; and we may reſt aſſured, 

« that with ſuch diſpoſitions he may then be executed without danger in four-and-twen. 

40 ty hours,” ——Brifſet. Such has been the influence of the French Revolution, that 

« at London, Vienna, Berlin, and every where, great deference is paid to public opinion, 

It is conſulted, it is feared, and attempts are made to corrupt it. The public opinion 

- « of Europe is of more importance to us than armies. In this ſtate of things, the im · \ 

as mediate execution of Louis muſt be very unfavourable to us. There are in Europe two 

« claſſes of men: the firſt, conſiſting of philoſophers and friends of liberty, will not ſee 

« the neceflity for the death of Louis, and will think, that a great nation ought to diſ- 

« dain ſangoinary vengeance; the other, compoſed of the ſlaves of prejudice, will con» 

4 ſider the puniſhment of a king as the greateſt of crimes—and both will unite to 

« condemn us. On theſe conſiderations I vote for a reſpite till the new conſtitution 

& ſhall be ratified. If you purſue another courſe, you muſt declare war againſt Eng- 

4 land, Spain, and Holland. Give an example of moderation, and. a revolution will be 

« accompliſhed throughout all Europe,” 


The diſcuffion being cloſed, the Convention proceeded to the nominal appeal on the 
queſtion, 4 Whether the execution of the ſentence wu againſt Louis Capet ſhould 
« be delayed?” 


Several members. wiſhed that the term of the delay to be. voted upon ſhould be firſt 
decided. Legendre obſerved, that the firſt queſtion ſhould certainly be, Whether there 
ought to be any delay? and that the Convention could. afterwards. eaſily fix the term. 
Some members, when they voted, wiſhed to aſſign their. reaſons ; but this. was oppoſed by. 
the Convention, and the members were permitted to pronounce only, YES, or NO. 
When the nominal. appeal was terminated, the preſident announced, that, after calling. 
over-the votes upon the queſtion,. « What puniſhment ſhould be inflicted on Louis?” 
F | and after the explanations given by ſeyeral who had voted for death with reſtrictions, it was 

75 found that the fentence of death pronouced upon Louis had been carried by a majority, 
f | not of five, but of twenty-ſcuen, votes. 


The prefident then declared the reſult of tlie. nominal appeal on the n 

« Whether the execution of the ſentence ſhould be delayed?” Of ſeven hundred and 
ſorty- eight members, ſeventeen were abſent by commiſſion, twenty-one from ſickneſs, 
eight without any affigned reaſon, twelve did not vote, three hundred and ten voted for. 

_ &laying the execution of the ſentence, and three hundred and eighty for carrying it into: 
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immediate effect. The Convention then ordered their decree to be immediately notifie 1 


to the executive council, with orders to give an account the next day, at eleven o'clock, 
of the meaſures taken to put it in execution within four-and-twenty hours. 


Cambaceres then ſaid, © Citizens, by pronouncing ſentence of death againſt the laſt 
* king of the French, you have done an act, the remembrance of which will not paſs- 

* away, and which will be recorded by the graver of immortality in the annals of hiſ- 
© tory. Public ſafety could alone preſcribe to you that awful decree. Since it is paſſ- 
« ed, I ſtand up, in the name of humanity, to call your attention to the perſon who is- 
the object of it. Let us allow him every poſſible conſolation ;. and let us take proper 
« meaſures to prevent the execution of the national will from. being ſullied-with any 
* ſtain,. I move, therefore, the following propoſitions : 
1. The executive council ſhall be immediately ſummoned,.and a copy of the decree 
« which pronounces ſentence of death. againſt Louis ſhall be delivered them. 

«g, The executive council ſhall be charged to notify this decree to Louis in the 
« courſe of the day; to cauſe it to be executed within four-and-twenty hours after it hat 
* been notified to him; to take every meaſure of ſafety- and police which to them ſhall 
« appear neceſſary, during the execution; to be careful that no inſult be offered to the 
% remains. of Louis; and. to give an account of their miſſion to the National Con- 
* yention. 

« 2, The mayor and municipal officers of Paris ſhall be enjoined to ſuffer Louis to 
& communicate freely with his family, and to have with him ſuch prieſts as he may de» 
* fire in his laſt moments, 


Theſe propoſitions were unanimouſly adopted, with · an amendment by Briſſot, that 
the executive council ſhould not be called till eleven o clock in the morning. The ſit- 
ting roſe at two o clock in · the morning. 


On the twentieth the executive council met for the execution of the decree, and ſum< + 
moned the commiſſioners of the directory of the department, the mayor, the commandant- 
general, the publie accuſer, and the preſident of the criminal tribunal of the department 
of Paris, to attend, After having. concerted- ſome meaſures with them, the miniſter of 

* Juſtice, the preſident of the council, another member, and the ſecretary of the council, 

accompanied by two members of the department, and the mayor, repaired, at two o'clock 

preciſely, to the apartment of Louis. The preſident of the council informed Louis, 
that he was charged by the executive council to notify to him an extract of the minutes 
of the ſittings of the National Convention of the fifteenth, ſeventeenth, nineteenthy. 
and twentieth of January. The ſecretary of the council- read the extract to him. as: 
follows: 
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4 1. The National Convention declares Louis Capet, aft king of the French, guilty of 


. a conſpirac againſt the liberty of the nation, and of a crime againſt the general ſafety 


« of the tate. 
. The National Convention declares, that Louis Capet al undergo the puniſh- 
© ment of DEATH. 
4 g. The National Convention declares, that the act of Love Capet, brought to the 
* har by his counſel, and termed an appeal to the nation on the ſentence paſſed againſt 
e him in the Convention, is null ; and forbids every perſon from giving it authority, on 
pain of being proſecuted, and puniſhed, as guilty of a crime againſt the general ſafety 
keg od 1 e 5 | 
„4. The temporary executive council ſhall notify the preſent decree, within the day, 
« to Louis Capet, and ſhall take the neceſſary meaſures of police and ſafety, to ſecure 
«its execution within four-and-twenty hours, reckoning from the notification, and ſhall 
1 render an account of the whole to the National Convention immediately after its 
0 execution.“ 


When the auge had finiſhed bi out made a reply nearly to the ſame effect 
| as the contents of a paper which he drew from his port-folio. The miniſter of juſtice 

anſwered, that the members of the council then preſent would withdraw to deliberate on 
his demands : but not being able to come to any reſolution by themſelves, they returned 
to lay them before the council, who, after hearing them read, reſolyed that they ſhould 
be communicated to the Convention. They are as follow : 


a Ldemand a delay of three days, that I may be able to prepare myſelf for appearing 
© «E- before God: I demand, for this purpoſe, to be permitted to ſee freely the perſon whom 
„ I ſhall-point out to the commiſſioners of the commons; that this perſon may be ſe- 
eure from all fear, and from all uneaſineſs, for the act of charity which he ſhall per- 

« form to me. I demand to be delivered from the perpetual inſpection which the coun- 
- &. eil general has eſtabliſhed for ſome days paſt. I demand, during this interval, leave 
to ſee my family when 1 ſhall defire it, and without witneſſes, I could wiſh that the 
National Convention would conſider with all ſpeed of the lot of my family, and per- 
* mit them to retire, freely and conveniently, wherever the Convention ſhall think 
« proper. I recommend to the benevolence of the nation, all the perſons who were at- 
* tached to me; there are many of them who expended their whole fortune on their ſi- 
_ < tuations, and who, having no longer any appointment, muſt be in neceſſity; and even 
_ < ſome of them who had no means of living but their appointments. Among the pen- 
« ſioners are many aged perions, women, and children, . had no oder means of 

ſubſiſtence. 
At the Tower of the Temple, Fan. 20th, EY (Signed) Lovis.“ 


44 we were retiring,” added the miniſter" he delivered a note to one of the 
— 2 „ commiſſioners 


-” 
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« commiſſioners, of the commons, in a hand-writing different from his own, containing 
the name of his confeſſor: it is M. Edgeworth, or de Fermon, No. 483, Rue du Bacg.” 


The Convention decreed, that Louis ſhould be allowed to call whatever miniſter of 
religion he might think proper, and to ſee his family without witneſſes. They autho- 
riſed the executive couneil to inform him, that the nation, always great, and always juſt, 
would attend to the lot of his family. Reſpecting the demand made in favour of thoſe 
who depended on him for their ſubſiſtence, the Convention paſſed to the order of the day, 
becauſe ſuch perſons had a right to appear, and to requeſt payment, or ſome other indem- . 
nity; if debts were due to them. They paſſed alſo to the order of the day, on the demand 
made by Louis, that the execution of the ſentence might be delayed three days. The 
Aſſembly then paſſed to the order of the day, on the demand of Louis to be freed from the 
perpetual inſpection of the council general. The miniſter of juſtice obſerved, that the 
commiſſioners of inſpection always remained in an apartment. contiguous to that of 
Louis. After this, the proviſionaty execcutive council made the neceſſary 9 
for the execution; and immediately iſſued the following proclamation : 


Jan. 20th, 1793. Second Year of the Republic. 

© The proviſional executive eouncil, deliberating on the meaſures to be taken for the 
« execution of the decree of the National Convention, of the fifteenth, ſeventeenth, 
* nineteenth, and twentieth of January, 1793, enacts the following regulations: 

% x, The execution of the ſentence of Louis Capet ſhall take place INIT NI 
« (Monday, the twenty-firſt of January.) 

« 2, The place uf execution ſhall be La Place de Revolution, heretofore Reis AV. 
u between the pedeſtal and the Champs-Eliſees. 

3. Louis Capet ſhall ſet out from the Temple at eight o'clock in the morning, o 
that the execution ſhall take place at noon. 

% 4, The commiſſioners of the department of Paris, the commiſſioners of the muni- 
« cipality, and members of the criminal tribunal, ſhall affiſt at the execution; the 
«©. ſecretary-regiſter of the tribunal ſhall draw up the minutes; and the ſaid commiſſioners, 
« and members of the tribunal, as ſoon. as the execution is over, ſhall return and give an 
« account to the council, who ſhall continue in a ſtate of permanent ſitting during the 
« whole day. 

% By the proviſional executive council. 
% ROLAND, CLAYIERE, Monce, LE BRU, GaraT, Pachz.“ 


When the miniſter of juſtice returned to the Temple, he informed the king, that the 
Convention acquieſced in moſt of his demands; he gave a favourable interpretation to- 
the general anſwer which had been given to that reſpecting the lot of his family; but: 
added, that the delay was refuſed, * It is immaterial,” replied Louis, „we muſt ſubmit.” 


There 


3 ——ů "I - 
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There is ſomething infinitely harſh and revolting to humanity in the refuſal of this 
laſt requeſt, which there is every reaſon to believe, from the character and conduct of 
the 'king, -proceeded from the pious motive which he aſſigned, and not, as his enemies 
have ſuggeſted, from a weak defire of prolonging a wretched exiſtence. 


When the miniſter of juſtice had retired, the king gave to one of the commiſſioners 
A letter, addreſſed to Mr. Edgeworth, who was the perſon he wiſhed to attend him in his 
laſt moments. | 


Mr. Edgeworth's father was originally a proteſtant clergyman, of a good family in 
Ireland, but was converted to the Roman Catholic religion, and had eſtabliſhed himſelf 
in France, where he bred his ſon an eccleſiaſtic, in the faith which he himſelf preferred. 
The ſon recommended himſelf ſo much by his good conduct and excellent character, that 
he was choſen by the princeſs Elizabeth as her confeſſor; by which means he became 
known to, and highly eſteemed by, the king; of which he gave the ſtrongeſt proof, by 
ſending for him on this awful occaſion, | . 


The king's letter was carried to Mr. Edge worth by three ſoldiers, ſeat by the council of 
the commune. The contents of the letter were requeſting his attendance; but if he found 
himſelf, from apprehenſion of the conſequence, or any other cauſe, averſe to accept that 
amelancholy office entreating him to find another eceleſiaſtic who had not the ſame reluc- 
dance. Mr. Edgeworth informed the ſoldiers, that he would attend them directly. His mother 
and ſiſter were then at a ſmall diſtance from Paris; he deſired madame d'Argouge, a re- 
lation. with whom he lived when in town, not to inform them of what had happened, 
becauſe he perceived that lady was greatly alarmed, and feared the might communicate 
her apprehenſions to them. Mr. Edgeworth was conducted firſt before the council in 
the Temple, and then to the king. On his being introduced, he inſtantly flie wed ſuch 
marks of reſpect and ſenſibility, as affected the unfortunate prince ſo much, that he burſt 
into tears, and was for ſome moments unable to ſpeak : at length he ſaid Excuſe me, 
Mr. Edgeworth, I have not been accuſtomed, of late, to the company of mea like you.” 


. After paſſing ſome.time with. his confeſſor, the king.thought he had acquired ſufficient 
_ Fortitude to bear an interview with his family. The queen, the princeſs Elizabeth, with 
he prince and princeſs royal, were conducted to his apartment. They continued 
near three hours together Imagination cannot picture a ſcene more affecting than 
this interview—Perſons, ſo lately placed in the moſt brilliant ſituation that the world 
can give—hurled from the ſummit of human ſplendour to the depth of human mi- 
A ſiſter, children, and wife, in a priſon, taking their laſt leave of a brother, 
Father, huſband, and a,king, rendered more dear by his paſt ſufferipgs, their comaĩon 
<alamity, and the dreadful fate awaiting him the following day. The king, thougb af- 
 GeQted at different times beyond the power of expreſſion, retained his recollection tothe 
Ax laſt, 
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ba. When they were to ſeparate, the vrinceſs Aa ttt ſee- 
ing him again in the morning, which he permitted her to expect. The queen was in- 
conſolable ; no conſideration could prevent her pouring forth ber indignation; in the 
moſt violent expreſſions, againſt the enemies of her huſband, In the bitterneſs of her 
foul ſhe beat her breaſt and tore her hair; and her ſcreams were heard, at . 
that night of agony and horror. 


After his family had withdrawn, 10 king remained ſome time with his eyes fixed on 
the ground without ſpeaking ; then with a profound ſigh he pronounced It was indeed 
« a dreadful moment] But the miſery of his own fate did not ſo entirely engroſs his mind 
- as t6 exclude all ſolicitude for the fate of others; he enquired in a molt affectionate man- 
ner of Mr. Edgeworth for ſeveral whom he conſidered as his friends, and particularly for 
the ecclefiaftics, who had been perſecuted with the greateſt crueſty ; and expreſſed ſatis- 
faction at hearing that many of them had eſcaped to England, where they were received 
with kindneſs and hoſpitality. Mr. Edgeworth prevailed on him to go to bed for four 
hours. He roſe at five; and exprefling an inclination to hear maſs, Mr. Edgeworth ' 
informed the council, who were ſitting in the Temple, of the king's requeſt. Some 
difficulties were made, which Mr. Edgeworth removed, ſaying that the uſual ornaments, 
and all the requiſites for the ceremony, could be procured from a neighbouring 
church. Mr. Edgeworth ſhewing great ſolicitude that the king ſhould be gratified, one 
of the commiſſioners ſaid, he had heard of people who had been poiſoned taking the fa» 
crament. To this horrid infinuation Mr. Edgeworth made no other reply, than by calm- 
Iy reminding him That the committee were to procure the hoſt.” 


The neceſſary apparatus being provided, Mr. Edgeworth ſaid maſs, and admioiſtered 
che ſacrament to the king; and then mentioned that his family expeRted to ſee bim be- 


fore he left the Temple. The king, fearing that he had not fufficient fortitude for a fe- 
cond interview, wiſhed to ſpare them the agony of ſucha ſcene, andtherefore declined it, 


At half an hour after eight Santerre arrived, and informed him that he had received or- | 
ders to conduct him to the place of execution. After paſſing a few minutes in private 
with his confeſſor, he came to the outer room, where Santerre had remained, and addreſſ- 
ing him, ſaid, „Let us go, I am ready.” In deſcending to the court, he begged the 


commiſſioners to recommend certain perſons who were in his fervice to the commune; ; 


after which, not imagining that Mr. Edgeworth intended to accompany him any further, 
he bade him adieu; but the other ſaid, his attendance was not yet over. What!“ 

aid the king—* do you intend.to adhere to me ſtill ?”” «4 Yes,””—replied the conſeſſot 

21 to the laſt,” The king walked through the court with a firm ſtep, and entered the 
mayor's coach, attended by Mr. wn ge a municipal officer, and two 2 of 
the national guards. 


* 6 , 
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Tes ling mettedabe proyere for perſons in the agogies of death during the conveyance 
from the Temple to the Place de la Revolution. When the carriage ſtopped at the ſcaf.- 
fold, the king ſaid, * We are now arrived.” He inſtantly pulled off his coat, unbutton- 
ed the neck of his ſhirt, aſcended the feaffold with ſteadineſs, and ſurveyed for a few mo- 
ments the immenſe multitude ; then approaching the edge of the ſcaffold, and as there 
was-a great noiſe, made a motion with his hand for ſilence, which inſtantly took place; 
then raiſing his voice, he ſaid, © Frenchmen, I die innocent. I pardon all my enemies, 
* and I with that France Santerre, who was on horſeback near. the ſcaffold, 
made a ſignal for the drums to beat, and the executioners to perform their office. The 
king” $ Yoice was ey drowned in the 0 of the drums and trumpets. 


Three executioners then approached to * hold of hin: at the Gght of a cord, with 
which one of them attempted. to bind his arms, the king for the firſt time ſhewed ſigns of 
indignation, and ſeemed as if preparing to reſiſt. Mr. Edgeworth put him in mind 
that the Saviour of mankind had allowed his arms to be tied: he no ſooner pronounced 
this, than the king became paſſive as a lamb. The executioners laid hold of him, and 
placed him on the guillotine. The conſeſſor then kneeling with his. face near to that 
of the king, pronounced aloud, © Son of Saint Louis, aſcend to heaven?” The blow | 
was given—Mr. kdgeworth's face was ſprinkled with the king's blood. The executioner 
walked zound: the Tcaffold, holding up the head to the view of the people. The crowd 
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_ from the Letters of an Engliſh Lady at that time in Paris. 1 

The French king received the intelligence of his approaching fate without diſmay. Hodiffliyad far more firm- 
- Neſs upon the ſcaffold than he had done upon the throne und atoned for the weakneſs and inconſiſtency of his con- 
duct im life, by the calmneſs and fortitude of his behaviour in death. The evening before his execution, his fami- 
. ty, from whom he had been ſeparated fince the commencement of his trial; were conducted to the tower of the 
Temple, and allowed the fad indulgence of a laſt interview, unmoleſted by the prefence of his guards. Alas! when 
imagination pictured the anguiſh of ſuch an interviw, it was not neceflary to look back upon the former elevation 
of the ſufferer, in order to pity the gloomy tranſition in his fate ! It was not neceffary to recolleR, that he who was 
the following morning to ſuffer death upon the ſcaffold, was onoe the firſt monarch in Europe, and would be led to 
execution through the ftreets of his own capital! K was enough to conſider this unfortunate perſon as a man, 
a huſband, à father! Ah, ſurely, amidſt the agonies of final ſeparation from thoſs to whom we are bound by the 


 , Nfongeſt ties of nature and affeRion | ſurely, when we cling to-thoſe we-love, in the unutterabl pang of a laſt em- 


0 drace in ſuch moments the monarch muſt forget his crown, and the regrets of diſappointed ambition muſt be un» 
felt amidſt the anguiſh which overwhelms the broken heart. That anguiſh was not confined to the boſom of the 
king, the queen, and his ſiſter; the princeſs his daughter has attained that age when perhaps the ſoul is moſt ſuſ- 
ceptible of firong irapreſſions, and its ſenſibility moſt exquifite. Even the young prince, who is only in his ninth N 
years caught the infetious ſorrow, and, while his eyes were bathed in tears, cried, ſobbing, to Santerre, a Oh! Iet 
« me ran through the ſtreets—I will go to the diſtrifs—I will go to all the ſections, and deg for my papa!” 6 * 
Louis had fafficient firmneſs to avoid ſeeing his family on the morning of his execution. He defired the 
queen might be told that he was unable to bear the fight of her and his children in thoſe laſt moments. He took a 
| ring off his finger, which contained ſome of his own hair, of the queen's, and of his two children, and deſired 
| it 
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- After his execution many perſons ſeemed eager 10 cho forme at ITY 
His blood was taken up on paper, and on white handkerchiefs, by perſons who had not 
the air of attaching any political ſuperſtition to it. Among theſe were obſerved two 
young men, one of whom, apparently a foreigner, gave a boy fifteen livres to dip a very 
fine white handkerchief in the blood; the other gave a louis-d'or for the * 
and ſome of the hair. 


it might be given to the queen. He called the municipal officers round him, and told them, it was his dying requeſt, 
that Clery, his valet-de-chambre, might remain with his ſon. He then ſaid to Santerre, © Let us go; and after 
croſſing, with-a hurried pace, the inner court of the Temple, he got into the mayor's carriage, which was in 
waiting, and was attended by his confeſſor. 

Tits calmneſs which Louis the Sixteenth diſplayed on this great trial of human fortitude, is attributed not only 
to the ſupport his mind received from religious faith, but alſo to the hope which it is ſaid he cheriſhed, even till his 
laſt moment, that the people, whom he meant to addreſs from the ſcaffold, would demand that his life might be 
ſpared ; and his confeſſor, from motives of humanity, had encouraged him in this hope. After aſcending the ſcaf- 
fold with a firm ſtep, twice the unhappy monarch attempted to ſpeak, and twice Santerre prevented him from being 
heard, by ordering the drums to beat immediately, Alas! had he been permitted to ſpeak, poor was his chance of 

exciting commiſeration | Thoſe who pitied his calamities had carefully ſhunned that fatal ſpot ; and thoſe who 
immediately ſurrounded him, only waited till the ſtroke was given, in order to dip their pikes and haadker- 
chiefs in his blood ! 


| « Two perſons who were on the ſcaffold. aſſert, that the unhappy monarch, finding the hops he had cherihed-of 
awakening the compaſſion of the people fruſtrated, by the impoſſibility of his being heard, as a laſt reſource, de- 
elared that he had ſecrets to reveal of importance to the ſafety of the ſtate, and deſired he might be led tothe Nationat 
Convention. Some of the guards who heard this declaration cried, * Yes, let him go the” Convention!” Others 
faid, * No!” —Had the king been conducted to the Convention, it is eaſy to imagine the effect which would have 
deen produced on the minds of the people by the ſight of their former monarch led through the ftreets of Paris, 
with his hands. bound, his neck bare, his hair already cut off at the foot of the ſcaffold, in preparation for the fatal 
ſtroke—with no other covering than his ſhirt. At that ſight the enraged populace might have melted into tender- 
neſs, and the Pariſian women, among whom were numbers who paſſed the day in tears of unavailing regret, might 
dave ruſhed between the monarch and his guards, and have attempted his reſcue, even with the riſque of life. 
Santerre, who. foreſaw theſe conſequences, and perceived the danger of the riſing diſpute among the guards, called 
to the executioner to do his office Then it was that deſpair ſeized the mind of the unfortunate monarch 
his countenance aſſumed a look of horror—twice with agony he repeated, l am undone ! I am undone!” His 
eonfeſſor meantime called to him from the foot of the ſcaffold, © Louis, Weds e rc vel 
andin one moment he wasdelivered from the evils of mortality. : 

« The executioner held up the bleeding head, and the guards cried “ Five la Republique Some dipped their 
handkerehiefs in the blood but the greater number, chilled with horror at what had paſſed, deſired the comman- 
dant,would lead them inſtantly from the ſpot. The hair was ſold in ſeparate treſſes at the foot of the ſcaffold ; 
and, as if every incident of this tragedy. had been intended to diſplay the ſtrange viciffitudes of human fortune, as 
if every ſcene were meant to point a moral,” the body was conveyed' in a cart to the parifh church of Saint 
" Madelaine, and laid among the bodies of theſe who had been cruſhed to death on the Place of Louis XV. when 
Louis the Sixteenth was married, and of thoſe who had fallen before the chateau of the Tnuilleries on ttie tenth of 
Auguſt. The grave was filled with quick-lime, and a guard placed over it till the corpſe was conſumed. The 
ground was then carefully levelled with the ſurrounding earth, and no trace or veſtige remains of that ſpot to- 
which, ſhrouded by the doubtful gloom of twilight, ancient loyalty might have repeiredy nad poured 5 teary er fayav> 
vos: / 4 etna aetet ann nina 4 
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_ - Before 1 the Temple, he denvered x packet in charge to one of the commil. 

|  Foners, eviitaining a duplicate of his will; of which the following is a copy, literally 
franflated, 50 certited by a W mn been collated with the 3 

5 | bs „ 157th mint of the Mort Hoy Trinity, mer w Shi, and the Holy Ghot, 

| e this day, the twenty-firſt of December, 1792, I, Louis, the Sixteenth of the name, 

66 king of France, having been for more than four months impriſoned with my family 

4% jr the tower of the Temple at Paris, by thoſe who were my ſubjects, and deprived of 

4 off commottication whatfoever, even fince the eleventh inſtant, with my own family ; 

„ moreover, being implicated in 2 trlal of which it is impoffdle to foreſee the iſſue, on 

e account of the paſſions of men, and for which no pretext or means can be found in any 

. < exiſting law; having only God ſor the witneſs of my thoughts, and to whom I can 


e wiſely hero declare in his preſence, wy lad will and ſentiments. 


$44... Tae my foul to God, my ereatot: ny bum 0 weghee ft in werey, and not to 

4 judge it according to its deſerts, but according to thoſe of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, who 

.< offered himſelf a ſacrifice to God his father for ys men, however unworthy, and for 

4 me the moſt unworthy. I die in the union of our mother, the Catholic, Apoſtolic, 

. ant Roman church, who Nodes her powers by an uninterrupted ſueceſſion from Saint 

. Peter, to, WHO Jefus Chrift intruſted the. T'firthly' believe and acknowledge every 

46 thing contained 1 in che commandments of God and the church, the ſacraments and 

* myſteries, fuch as the church teaches, and bath always taught them; I have never 

* pretended te make myſelf a: judge of the di ſſrrent modes of explaining the dogmas 

"© whith drvide the church of Jeſus Chrift, but I have conformed; and will always con- 

"= Form, if God grant me life, to the deciſions which the higher eccleſiaſtics of the Holy 

4 Catholicchurch give, and ſhall give, conformably to the diſcipline of the church fol- 

3 Bene. * loved ſinte Jefus Chriſt. I lament, with all my heart, our brethren whe may be in 

] | * extor, but I pretend not to judge them, and I love them no tefs in Jeſus Chriſt, ac- 

| A cording to what Chriſtian charity teaches us: I pray God to pardon me all my fins; 

—_— . 44 J have endeavoured to know them ſcrupulouſly, to deteſt them, and to humble my- 

b- 4 ſelf in his preſence. Not being able to avail myſelf of the miniſtry of a Catholic 

= 8 E x root the confeſſion which I have mode, and above all my pro- | 

n found repentance for having put my name (though it was againſt my will) to acts 

„ which may be contrary to the diſcipline and belief of the Catholic church, to which 

have always remained fincerely united in heart; 1 pray God to accept of my firm 

« reſolution,” if he grant me liſe to wake uſe, as ſoon as I can, of the miniſtry of a 

« Catholic ptieft, to confeſs myſelf of all my fins, and to receive the ſacrament of re- 

| 1 pentance; I requeſt all thoſe whom I may have offended through ihadyertenice, for 1 

2 do not recollect having knowingly offended any one, or thoſe to whom I may have 

WES given W 
4 done them. a 
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L entreat all charitable perſons to join their prayers with mine, to obtain of God 
< the pardon of my ſins. I forgive, with all my heart, thoſe who have made themſelves 
my enemies without my having given them any cauſe; and I pray God to forgive 

6 them, as well as thoſe who, through a falſe or miſtaken zeal, have done me much evil. 


recommend to Ged, my wife, my children, my ſiſter, my aunts, my n awd 
4 all thoſe who are attached to me by the ties of blood, or in any other manner whatſo- 
„ever. I pray God particularly to look with the eyes of mercy on my wife, my chil- 
« dren, and my ſiſter, who have long been the partners of my ſufferings ; to ſuſtain 
them by his grace, if they ſhould loſe me; and as long as they ſhall remain in this 
« periſhable world. I recommend my children to my wife; I have never doubted her 
« maternal tenderneſs for them. I recommend to her, above all, to make them good 
„ Chriftians, and honeſt members of ſociety ; to make them conſider the grandeurs of 
« this world, if they are condemned to prove them, but as things dangerous and periſh- 
« able, and to turn their views towards the only and ſolid glory of eternity, I requeſt 
„my ſiſter to continue her tenderneſs to my children, and to be a mother to them, 
s if they ſhould have the misfortune to loſe their own. 11 

I entreat my wife to forgive me all the evils which ſhe ſuffers on my account, and 
< the uneaſineſs which I may have cauſed her in the courſe of our union; as ſhe may 
4 be aſſured, that I remember nothing againſt her, if ſhe thinks ſhe has any thing to re- 
« proach herſelf with. I earneſtly recommend to my children, next to their duty to 
„God, which they ought to prefer to every thing, to maintain mutual union, ſubmiſ- 
« fion and obedience to their mother, and gratitude for all the cares which ſhe incurs for 
«© them, and in memory of me. I entreat them to conſider my ſiſter as a ſecond mother. 
I recommend to my ſon, if he ſhould have the misfortune to become king, to think 
4 that he owes himſelf entirely to the good of his fellow-citizens ; that he ought to for- 
&« pet all hatred, and all reſentment, and eſpecially whatever relates to the misfortunes 
and uneaſineſs which I experience; that he cannot promote the good of the people, 
« but by reigning according to the laws; but, at the ſame time, that a king cannot make 
« the laws reſpected, and do the good he wiſhes, but in proportion as he has the neceſ- ' 


4 ſary authority; and that, without this, being fettered in his operations, and inſpiring 


. * no reſpect, he is more injurious than uſeful. I recommend to my ſon to take care of 
all the perſons. who were attached to me, as far as his circumſtances ſhall give him 
« the means; to think that this is a ſacred debt which I have contracted to the children 
« gr relations of thoſe who have died for me, and next to thoſe who are unfortunate on 
my account. I know that there are many perſons, of thoſe who were attached to me, 
« who have not conducted themſelves towards me as they ought, and who have even 
« ſhewn me ingratitude ; but I forgive them (often, in the moments of trouble and ef- 
« ferveſcence, a man is not maſter of himſelf;) and I entreat my ſon, if he ſhould have 
« the opportunity, to remember only their misfortunes, I could wiſh to be able to teſ- 
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« tify my gratitude to thoſe who have diſplayed a true and diſintereſted attachment. to 
« me, On the one hand, if I was ſenſibly affected by the ingratitude and diſloyalty of 
« perſons to whom I had never ſhewn any thing but favours, to them, their relations, 
or friends; on the other, I have had the conſolation of ſeeing the gratuitous attach» 
« ment and intereſt which many perfons have ſhewn to me. I entreat them to accept 
« of my thanks; in the ſituation in which things ſtill are, I ſhould be afraid of bring. 
« ing them into danger if I were to ſpeak more explicitly ; but I nne — 


ly to my fon to ſeek all occaſions of diſcovering nun 


I ſhould, nevertheleſs, think that T calumniated * ſentiments of the nation, did I 
not openly recommend to my fon, Meſſrs. de Chamilly and Hu, who were induced 
« by their true attachment to ſhut themſelves up with me in this mournful reſidence, 
% and who were near falling the unhappy victims of that reſolution, I alſo recommend 
* to him Clery, with whoſe attention I have had every reaſon to be ſatisfied ſince 
« he has been with me. As it is he who has remained with me to the laſt, I requeſt 
% Meſſieurs of the commune to deliver to him my cloaths, my books, my watch, my 
« purſe, and the other little effects which have been depoſited at the council of the 


6 8 


"£4 Lalſomeſt willingly forgive thoſe who guarded me the ill-treatment and ſeverity 
« which they thought it their duty to make me ſuffer. I have found ſome feeling and 

% compaſſionate ſouls ; may they enjoy the tranquillity of heart er to ſpring 
* from _ delicacy of * 


10 Low Meſſrs. de Maleſherbes, Tronehet, and De Seze, to receive here my thanks, 
« and the expreſſion of my ſenſibility, for neee they: 
« took for me. 


I conclude, by declaring, before God, nd mady; to appear delve lien that Lregroah 
* myſelf with none of the crimes which are alledged againſt me. 

(Signed) 66 Lovis.“ 
Done in duplicate a the Tower of the Temple, Dec. 25, 1792. | 


The following is an extract from the regiſter of the Temple, of the twenry-fGirlt of 
January ; and we believe the laſt which occutred reſpecting the uufortunate Louis: 


« There appeared before us the citizen Clery, valet-de-chambre of Louis Capet, who 
* wiſhed to make a diſcovery of three articles, which he had been this morning intruſt- 
ed with by Louis Capet, in preſence of ſeveral commiſſaries, who bore witneſs there- 


* to; which articles are, a gold ring, i in the inſide of which are engraved the letters 
* *M. A. A. A. 39th Aprilis, 1770, which ring Louis dir ected to be given to his ſpouſe, 
« ſaying, 
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« ſaying, at the ſame time, that it was with regret that he parted with it. Moreover, a 
4 gold watch ſeal opening on three ſides, on one of which were engraved the arms of 
« France, on the ſecond * L. L.“ and on the third the head of a child, with a helmet on, 
% which ſeal he ordered to be given to his ſon: and, laſtly, a ſmall paper, upon 
« which was written, in the hand-writing of Louis Capet, Hair of my wife, my Hier, 
and my children; and containing four ſmall parcels of hair, which he ordered Clery to 
| <4 deliver to his ſpouſe, and to tell her, that he begged her pardon for not having ſent for 
4 her this morning, which was only done with a view to ſave her the grief of ſo eruel a 
ſeparation.— The council, deliberating upon the demand of citizen Clery, have left 
him depoſitary of the articles before mentioned, till it ſhall be otherwiſe ordered by 
« the council general of the commune, to whom the matter is referred.” 


Thus fell Louis the Sixteenth, to whom, with ſome propriety, has been applied an ex- 
preſſion of our own Shakeſpeare— A man more finned againſt than ſinning !” He was 
born in difficult times, and in his connections was peculiarly unfortunate. That 

he was poſſeſſed of good talents, was known to all who enjoyed his intimacy, and is evi- 
dent from his long and unpremeditated examination before the Convention, which, in 
Juſtice to his memory, we were happy to inſert. During the firſt years of his reign, bow- 
ever, the indolence of his diſpoſition, and his habits of ſelf-indulgence, operated to caſt his 
abilities into ſhade, whence they were only called forth by the ſevere trials of adverſity. 
He was undoubtedly of a beneyolent temper, and always appears to have had the good of 
his people at heart; but it muſt be added, that he deſired it in his own way, for he always 
appears to have been tenacious of power, and to have parted with it reluctantly. It 
would have been happier for him if, from the firſt of the Revolution, he had ated a more 
decided and manly part on one fide or the other: but this may, perhaps, be excuſed, from 
conſidering the habits of intrigue in which he was educated in the old court, and from 
the perſuaſion of corrupt courtiers by whom he was ſurrounded. But it was unfortu- 
nate: for the aſſembling of the troops near Paris, in 1789, and the flight to Varennes, 
appear to have made an indelible impreſſion upon the minds of the people, and to have 
generated a degree of ſuſpicion which was not to be eradicated. 


Of his guilt or innocence, with reſpe& to the grand charge of correſponding with the 
emigrants, and exciting a foreign war againſt his country, for the purpoſe of effecting a 
counter- revolution, the documents are too flight to enable us to form a deciſive opinion. 
Thus far it may, perhaps, be right to concede, that his intended flight to the frontiers, | 

and the proclamation which he left behind him, too certainly evinced that he was not 
ſatisfied with the limited ſhare of authority which the cooſtitution of 1789 allowed 
him; and the inſults and diſguſts which he. afterwards experienced, were not calculated 
to reconcile him to it. The charge relative to the defence of the Thuilleries, on the 
tenth of Auguſt, 1792, appears extremely ill-founded. That a faction exiſted who were 

deſirous of eſtabliſhing a republie in France, by any means, we cannot poſbbly doubt; 
5 G2 what 
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what were the intentions of the court party, we have not yet been able to fathom: but, 


: judging from external appearances only, ſelf- defence moſt certainly juſtified the ous 


tion to 18 armed mob, who aſſailed the royal reſidenee on that fatal * 


It, 8 the Convention were completely inge of the eximinalicy; of the 


Ling: if the forcible objections drawn from the inviolability attached to his perſon by 


the conſtitution, and the incompetency of. the tribunal at which he was arraigned, were 
determined, upon the beſt principles, to be nugatory and unfounded, ſtill they ought not 
to have condemned him upon ſuch-eyidence as was brought again him, To take away life 

ſerious act; and the cleareſt and moſt decifive evidence of legal criminality is abſo- 
lutely required. He. who has a ſingle doubt upon his mind, and yet. condemns a fellow- 
creature to death, is guilty of MURDER. The conduct of Petion and the Girondiſts, 


 who-declared him guilty. upon the evidence, and yet wiſhed, by ſubterfuges, to reſcue. 


him from puniſhment, was even more inconſiſtent than that of his implacable adverſaries; 


but both evinced their total ignorance of the principles of juſtice, of the nature of evi- 


dence, and of the very forms which ought to be-preſerved in all judicial proceedings. 


Some 


+ | 4. g | 

n From-an eminent French writer on the ſtate of parties at this period, the following particulars are extracted. 
„Opinions in France have undergone an extraordinary change within the laſt mouth. But a few weeks ago, 
the general opinion, and the wiſh, undoubtedly, of the far greateſt part of the people, was, that the King's puniſh- 
ment ſhould- not be capital; and it ſeemed a ſettled point, that even the judgment itſelf, whatever it might be, 


mould be referred to the primary aſſemblies. 
« This was the ſentiment of a majority in the Conventidn: in order to penetrate into the intrigues and mancæu · 


vres by which that majority wasworked inte a minority, it is neceflary to be acquainted with the ſtate of parties, 


and of factions, in Paris. 


« Though it muſt be preſumed, that all the repreſentatives of the French nation are now. republicans, or at leaſt 
aſſume the charaRter, the majority in the Convention was diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of the Republican 
\ Party. Of this party the meſt eminent men for character and abilities were Kerſaint, who has lately reſigned, Verg- 
niaud, Buzot, Genſonne, Barbaroux, Briſſot, Guadet, and Rabaut— The , oppoſite party to this is well known by the 
name of the Montagne, becauſe they, for the moſt part, fit at the extremity of the hall, on the right of the preſident, 
where the benches rife above each other, In this claſs one need ſcarcely mention Robeſpierre, Thuriot, Chabot, 
Bazire, Billaud, Danton, Camille, Deſmoulins, Tallien, with other violent Jacobin leaders. This faction, as to 


| numbers, was not formidable. In the Convention they were not more than ſixty or ſeventy ; but they were really 
formidable from their violence, their connection, the private ſupport which they received from the purſe of Egalite, 


and the ſupplies of Paché, the war miniſter, as well as from the attachment of the leaders in all the ſections of 
Paris, the municipality, and their hired mob. P 

The minority thus relied upon the force of the capital: with the majority were all the departments: tho for- 
mer were ſup ported by the miniſter of the war department, the latter by the miniſter of the interior, who divided 
between them the greateſt part of the power and patronage of the executive government. Beſides theſe, there was 
another. ſet of men in the Convention, neutral or undecided. They were ſuppoſed to amount to about ninety or 
an hundred, and of courſe not connected. The moſt remarkable among them was Petion and'Condorcet. Joſt 
before the trial of Louis the parties tried their firength ; and the triumph of the majority was ſhewn in a decree, 
by which the whole family of the Bourbons was to be baniſhed from the territories of the republic. This decree 


” gave fiſe tothols intrigues and eee ee eee the ſcale of 8 


* 


fortunate Louis to the ſcaffold. | | Ss --* {$ 
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Some of thoſe members of the Convention who had been moſt ſtrenuous in their en» 
_ deavours to fave the life of the king, immediately reſigned their ſeats, particularly Ker- 
faint and Manuel, The miniſter, Roland, alſo reſigned on this occaſion, and for this 


cauſe ; the war miniſter, Pache, was ſoon after diſmiſſed, and Bournonville ſucceeded to- 


that department. The reſignation of both Roland and Pache are, however, repreſented 
by Dumourier '5 as a compromiſe between the Gironde and Jacobin parties; and Pache 
was ſoon after placed in a ſtill more important ſituation, that of mayor of Paris. 


* 


1 has been believed by ſome perſons. of great political ſagacity, that had the powers of 


Europe, or even thoſe who were till neutral, interpoſed in favour of the king with the 


fame magnanimity as the court of Spain, and with a proper degree of frankneſs, and un- 
equivocal marks of good faith, his life, at leaſt, might have been ſaved ; but ſo hoſtile 
from the beginning of the Revolution had almoſt every court appeared, that we wonder 
not that the French conſidered themſelyes as. inſulted and deſerted, and looked: with a 


«Egalite, againſt whom the decree ſeemed principally to be levelled, collected all his ſtrength, made an appeal in 
his uſual way to the paſſions, and to the corruption of the lower claſs of the people; and finding that he muſt 
either prevail, or fall to riſe no more, uſed his utmoſt efforts, by manceuyre within the Convention, and by intimi- 
dation from without, to obtain a repeal of the decree. The majority of the republicans were ſtill againſt him; 
but, by the interpoſition of Petion, and the neutral party, he carried his point ſo far as to procure a ſuſpenſion ol 
the decree till after the trial of the king ſhould, be finiſhed. Then came on the trial of Louis, and with it the ſc- 

cret movements and plots that kept Paris in a ſtate of perpetual agitation, and threatened either an inſurrection, or 

a renewal of the bloody ſcenes of the firſt week in Septeraber. The majority in the Convention appealed to the 

eighty-four departments; and from moſt of the departmetits an. armed force was ſent to protect the Convention, 

to give freedom to its deliberation, and force to its deciſion. About this time it was thought that the--Orleans” fac- 
tion was on the point of being cruſhed ; the forces of the federate body being fo greatly ſuperior to the Sant Calattesy. 

or the armed mobs of Saint Antoine and Saint Marceau: but all on a ſudden the Jacobins contrived to get over a 
great part of the Federates: they met and fraternized with the Sans Culortes of Paris; and the majority in the Con» 
vention, thus deprived all at once of its ſupport, was obliged to give way to the menaces of the oppoſite faction, 
and to condemn Louis. Thus the Jacobins, whoſe power for ſome months paſt had been at a very low ebb, were 
again poſſeſſed'of the aſcendancy ; a proof of which was given in the election of the committee of general ſafety, 


to whoſe diſcretion the lives and property of the citizens of Paris is committed. All the members of this com- 


mittee are choſen from among the moſt furious of the Jacobins. 

The people of Paris ſeemed. to be rather indifferent about the fate of. the king ; but they ars inured to blood, 
« and horrors now are not diſpleaſing to them.“ In the ſections, they were decidedly for the death of Louis; but 
their ſittings being permanent, the councils are held only by a few violent men in each ſection, who exclude 
the reſt. We may judge how little their acts are thoſe of the body. of the people, from this circumſtance ; at the 
laſt election of deputies for Paris, when Robeſpierre and Co. were returned, only four thouſand perſons attended to 
give their voices; and there are in Paris no leſs than one hundred and twenty thouſand citizens whe have a 
right to vote. 


« The circumſtance of handkerchiefs being dipped in the blood of Louis, I believe to be ſtrictly true; though I ; 


have reaſon to believe a falſe conſtruction may have been put upon it. They were moſt probably royaliſts, wha 
wiſhed to have ſome precious relic of their deceaſed ſovereign; and it has already been reported, that one of theſe 


handkerchiefs has been conveyed to Frankfort, and 1540 by the red flag th animate the ſoldiers of-the combined. 2 


armies againſt France in the ſpring.“ 


75 See Dumourier's Memoirs. 


ſuſpicious: 
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ſuſpicious eye upon the motions of every other ſtate. At this unfortunate period tos 
they were elated with their temporary ſucceſſes ; and if it was really the wiſh of any 
other nation to preſerve peace and neutrality, no time could be more improper to employ 
towards this impetuous people the language of arrogance and inſult, | 


: Soon after the condemnation of the king, M. Pelletier de Saint W a deputy of 
the Convention, who had voted for his death. was aſſaſſinated by a perſon of the name of 
Paris, -who had formerly been one of the gardes-du-corps. As he was dining at the 
Garden de VEgalits, in-acoffee-houſe kept by one Fevrier, fix perſons came from an ad- 

Joining apartment, and one of them ſaid, * There is that ſcoundrel, Pelletier Saint Far- 
-«« geau.” © My nameis Pelletier,”—replied the deputy—<* but I am not a ſcoundrel,” 
% Did you not vote for the death of theking ? —“ Yes, I did; but that was a duty im- 
-44. poſed upon me by my conſcience.” —Scarcely had he pronounced theſe words, when 
Paris thruſt a ſabre into the lower part of his belly, which occaſioned a large and deep 
wound. Pelletier requeſted that no hurt might be done to the aſſaſſin: he even had 
the courage to draw up an account of the manner in which the crime he fell a victim to 
was committed. He was carried to his father's houſe in the Place Vendöme, and ex- 
Pired next morning. The Convention decreed public honours to the memory of Pelle- 
tier; but the afſaflin, who appeared to be inſane, eſcaped to the country, where he ſoon 
after deſtroyed himſelf,——The. family of Pelletier de Saint Fargeau appeared at the bar 


2 of the Convention ( The daughter of Michael Le Pelletier,” —ſaid one of her uncles 


comes to teſtify to you, as well as to the French people, her gratitude for the eter- 


A | * nity of glory to which you yeſterday raiſed her father.” Then, raiſing the child i in 


his arms, and turning her face round to the whole aſſembly, he added, © My niece, be- 
- hold thy father—people, behold thy child!“ Barrere moved, that the Convention, in 
the name of the French people, ſhould adopt this child: it was alſo decreed, that a com- 
petition of artiſts ſhould be eſtabliſhed for erecting a ſtatue, repreſenting Pelletier on his 
.death-bed—and alſo for a painting of the ſame. ſcene, ** hung up in the 

Hall of the Convention. 5 | 


To conciliate the fd the Belgic provinces, whoſe * had been outraged, 
and whoſe rights had been invaded, the French Convention, in November 1792, con- 


ceived a project for opening the Scheldt from Antwerp, in contradiction to one of the ar- 
ticles of the treaty of Weſtphalia, in 1648, and contrary to the ſuppoſed intereſts of the 
United Provinces. The labours of the hiſtorian are little more than a record of the 
inconſiſtency of human nature, and the verſatility of ſtateſmen. When Joſeph the Se- 
Fond, in the year 4 746, entertained a ſimilar project, it is aſſerted that the Britiſh ambaſ- 
fadar, Sir Joſeph Yorke, “went purpoſely to Antwerp, to inſtigate the inhabitants of 
« that city to petition the.emperar to inſiſt on the free navigation of the Scheldt . It 


76 Seo &@ Mennrien dnend td Opheldn ing . —By 


#he Hon. J. Rendorp. ; 
is 
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is truly ſingular, therefore, that what appeared ſo reaſonable at a former period, ſhould 
now be conſidered as a ſufficient cauſe for involving the nation in the calamities of war; 

and what is more ſingular is, that the Britiſh miniſtry ſhould appear more deeply intereſt- 

ed in the prevention of the meaſure than the ſtates of Holland themſelves, Lord Auck- 

land was directed to aſſure their High Mightineſſes, that as the theatre of war was 
brought ſo near to the confines of their republic, his majeſty was both ready and deter- 
mined to execute, with the utmoſt good faith, the treaty of 1788. The States, in their 
anſwer to this declaration from the Britiſh court, profeſſed the ſtrongeſt belief, that no 
hoſtile intentions were conceived by any of the belligerent powers againſt them. The 
native phlegm of the Hollanders begat, in the more peaceful and ſteady, a real reluctance 
to believe activity neceſſary to fave their country; an inſuperable hatred of the court 
party induced the more adlive to diſſemble their expectancies of what they moſt ardently' | 
wiſhed. If we may credit univerſal report, the Hollanders were equally indifferent with 

reſpeR to the opening of the navigation of the Scheldt; and calmly replied, that if ſuch an 
event was to take place, they could carry on their commerce at Antwerp as well as at 
Amſterdam. 


The abſurd and impolitie dectee of the French Convention, paſſed on the fifteenth of 
November, 1792, in which they propoſe © to grant fraternity and affiſtance to all thoſe 
people who wiſh to procure liberty,” &c. conſtituted another ground of complaint 
and alarm, though there was not the ſmalleſt token of any intention to invade the terri- 
tories of Great Britain; though there was not a poſſibility that ſuch an attempt would 
have been ſucceſsful; and though the obnoxious decree can only be conſidered in the- 
light of a ridiculous gaſconade, proceeding from a body of men intoxicated with their 
late unexpeRted ſucceſſes; while in reality they had too much ſerious buſineſs on their 
trands- to admit of. their engaging in any new quarrels. — Wiſhing to explain their con - 
duct on theſe occaſions, and ſeemingly deſirous to prevent a miſunderſtanding between 
the two nations, M. Chauvelin, ambaſſador from the French nation, at London, delivered 
the following official note to lord Grenville, one of his Britannic- majeſty's ſecretaries 


of ſtate +- 
«© The underſigned miniſter plenipotentiary of France has the 3 


« cate to lord Grenville the inſtructions which he has received from the executive coun- 
eil of the French republic, with orders to lay them before his Britannie majeſty's ſe- 
« cretary of ſtate for the department of foreign affairs, in caſe he ſhould thiak he could 
* not ſpeedily enough obtain an interview with the miniſter. - 


« The. French government, by continuing, ſince the recall of lord Gower from Paris, 
to leave at London a miniſter plenipotentiary, thought they gave to his Britannic ma- 
* jeſty an unequivocal proof of the deſire they had to remain in good intelligence with 
the Britiſh court, and to ſee all thoſe clouds diſſipated, to which events, neceffary and 


« n fi from the internal . regimen of France, ſeemed then to have given birth. 
„The 


. * 
„„ « 


* The intentions of the executive council of France towards England have never 
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* ceaſed. to be the ſame ; but they cannot ſee with indifference the public conduct 


. 4 which the Britiſh miniſtry obſerve at preſent towards France. It is much to be re- 
. + pretted, that they have perceived in this conduct an indiſpoſition which they till force 


a+ themſelves not to believe. They think it a duty, however, which they owe to the 
French natien, not to leave it much longer in that ſtate of uncertainty in which it 


44 has been thrown by ſeveral meaſureg lately adopted by the Britiſh government—an 
4 uncertainty in which the Engliſh nation muſt ſhare, and which'muſt be equally un- 


% worthy of both. The executive council of the French republic have conſequently 
% authoriſet the miniſter of France, at London, to demand, with openneſs, of the mi- 
«« niſters of his Britannic majeſty, Whether France ought to confider England as a neu- 


4 tral or hoſtile power? and have particularly charged him to obtain on this point a de- 


«+ finitive anſwer. But in demanding from the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty an 
open and candid declaration of their intentions towards France, the executive council 


do not with that the ſmalleſt doubt ſhould exiſt reſpecting the diſpoſitions of France 


« towards England, and of its deſire to remain at peace with it. They even wiſh to 
« anſwer previouſly to all thoſe reproaches which may be thrown out againſt France, in 
< order to Juſtify England. Reflecting on the reaſons which might. determine his Bri- 
tannie majeſty to break with the French republic, the executive council can ſee them 


4 only in a falſe interpretation, given, perhaps, to the decree of the National Conven- 
. * tion of the nineteenth of November. If the Britiſh miniſtry are really alarmed by 
© that decree, it can only be for want of comprehending the true meaning of it. The 
„ National Convention never intended that the French Republic ſhould favour inſur- 


<< reftions, and eſpouſe the cauſe of a few ſeditious perſons, or, in a word, that it ſhould 


<4 endeavour to excite diſturbance in any neutral or friendly country whatever. Such an 


% idea would be rejected by the French nation. It cannot without injuſtice be imputed to 


1 the National Convention. This decree, then, is applicable only to thoſe people, who, 
'&« after having acquired their liberty, may requeſt the fraternity and aſſiſtance of the 
French republic, by a ſolemn and et expreſſion of the general will. France 


* not only ought, and wiſhes, to reſpect the independence of England, but that alſo of 


its allies, with whom it is not at war. The underſigned, therefore, has been charged 
. to declare formally, that France will not attack Holland whilſt that power confines 


«© itſelf, on its part, within the bounds of ſtrict neutrality. The Britiſh government 
40 deing thus aſſured reſpecting theſe two points, no pretence for the leaſt difficulty can 


remain, but on the queſtion for opening the Scheldt—a queſtion irrevocably decided 


« by reaſon and juſtice, of little importance in itſelf, and on which the opinion of Eng- 
land, and perhaps even of Holland, is too well known to render it difficult to make it 


«+ ſeriouſly the'fole cauſe of a war. Should the Britiſh miniſtry, however, embrace this 
1 laſt motive to induce them to declare war againſt France, would it not then be proba- 
ble — their — intention was to bring about a _ at any rate, and to take 
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advantage at preſent of the moſt futile of all pretences, to colour an 126. aggreſſion, 
6 end ago meditated ? 


„ In this fatal ſuppoſition, which the executive council rejects, the underſigned 
« would be authoriſed to ſupport with energy the dignity of the French people, and to 
« declare, with firmneſs, that a free and powerful nation will accept war, and repel, 
« with indignation, an aggreſſion ſo manifeſtly unjuſt, and ſo unprovoked on their 
« part, When all theſe explanations, neceſſary to demonſtrate the purity of the inten- 
« tions of France, and when all peaceful and conciliatory meaſures ſhall have been ex- 
6 hauſted by the French nation, it is evident that the whole weight and the whole ro- 
4 ſponſibility of the war, will ſooner or later fall upon thoſe who have provoked it. 
« Such a war would really be the war only of the Britiſh miniſtry, againſt the French 
% republic; and ſhould this truth appear for a moment doubtful, it would not, perhaps, 
«& be impoſſible for France to render it ſoon evident to a nation, which, in giving its con- 
6 fidence, never renounced the exerciſe of reaſon, and its reſpect for juſtice and for truth. 


« Such are the inſtructions which the underſigned has received orders to communicate 
« officially to lord Grenville, inviting him, as well as all the council of his Britannic . 
* majeſty, to weigh, with the moſt ſerious attention, the deliberations and demands 
« which they contain. It is evident that the French nation defires to preſerve peace 
« with England. - It proves this, by endeavouring, with candour and openneſs, to re- 
«© move every ſuſpicion which ſo many paſſions and various prejudices are continually 
« Jabouring to excite againſt it; but the more it ſhall have done to convince all Europe 
« of the purity of its views and the rectitude of its intentions, the greater right it will 
bo have to a claim of not being longer miſunderſtood. 


« The underſigned has * to demand a written anſwer to the preſent note: he 
« hopes that the miniſters of his Britannic majeſty will be induced, by the explanations 
« which it contains, to adopt ideas favourable to a good underſtanding between the two 
« nations; and will have no occaſion, in order to return to them, to conſider the terrible 
« reſponſibility of a declaration of war, 7hich would inconteſtably be their work ; the 
« conſequences of which could be only fatal to both countries, and to all mankind, and 
in which a generous and free people could not long conſent to betray their own in- 
« tereſts, by nnn to aſſiſt and ſupport a tyrannical coalition. 


(Signed) „cnauvk ln.“ 
To this note lord Grenville returned the following anſwer; 


- 


% have received, Sir, from you, a note, in which, ſtyling yourſelf miniſter-plenipo- 
% tentiary of France, you communicate to me, as the king's ſecretary of ſtate, the in- 
9 &ruQions which you ſtate to have yourſelf received from the executive council of the 
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French republic. You are not ignorant, that ſince the unhappy events of the tenth 
of Auguſt, the king has thought proper to ſuſpend all official communication with 
France. Yoy are yourſelf no otherwiſe accredited to the king, than in the name of 
his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty. The propoſition of receiving a miniſter accredited by 


any other authority or power in France, would be a new queſtion, which, whenever 


it occurred, the king would have the right to decide according to the intereſts of his 
ſubjects, his own dignity, and the regard which he owes to his allies, and to the gene- 
ral ſyſtem of Europe. I am therefore to inform you, Sir, in expreſs and formal 
terms, that I acknowledge you in no other public character than that of miniſter from 
his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, and that, conſequently, you cannot be admitted to treax 


with the king's miniſters, in the quality, and under the form, ſtated in your note. 


<« But obſerving that you have entered into ee * of the circumſtances 


which have given to England ſuch ſtrong grounds of uneaſineſs and jealouſy, and that 
you ſpeak of theſe explanations. as being of a nature to bring our two countries nearer, 
I have been unwilling to convey to you the notification aboye ſtated, without at the 
ſame time explaining myſelf clearly and diſtinctly on the ſubject of what you have com- 


9 to me, . under a form which is neither regular nor official, 


* Your explanations are confined to three points :—The firſt is that of the decree of 


the National Convention of the nineteenth of November, in the expreſſions of which 
all- England ſaw the formal declaration of a deſign to extend univerſally the new prin- 
ciples of government adopted in France, and to encourage diſorder aud revolt in all 


countries, even in thoſe which are neutral. If this interpretation, which you repre- 


ſent as injurious to the Convention, could admit of any doubt, it is but too well juſ- 
tified by the conduct of the Convention itſelf. And the application of theſe princi- 
ples to the king's dominions, has been ſhewn unequivocally, by the public reception 
given to the promoters of fedition in this country, and by the ſpeeches made to them 
preciſely at the time of this decree, and ſince, on ſeveral different occaſions, 


1 Yet, n alt theſe provid; ſuppoliditby other circumMtances which are 


but too notorious, it would have been with pleaſure that we ſhould: have ſeen here 
ſuch explanations, and ſuch a conduct, as would have ſatisfied the dignity and honour 


of England, with refpe& to what has already paſſed, and would have offered a ſuffi- 


cient ſecurity in future for the maintenance of that refpe& towards the rights, the 
government, and he n of neutral powers, which they have on Sr account 
a right to expect. % 


6 Neither this Sitges, nor this ſecurity, is found in the terms of an explanation 
which ſtill declares, to the promoters of ſedition in every country, what are the 

« caſes in which they may count beforehand on the ſupport and ſuccour of France; and 
| which 
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« which reſerves to that country the right of mixing herſelf in our internal affairs, 
« whenever ſhe ſhall judge it proper; and on principles incompatible with the political 
« inſtitutions of all the countries of Europe. No one can avoid perceiving how much 
« a declaration like this is calculated ta encourage diſorder and revolt in eyery country. 
No one can be ignorant how contrary it is to the. reſpect which is reciprocally due 
from independent nations, nor how repugnant to thoſe principles which the king has 
« followed, on his part, by abſtaining, at all times, from any interference whatever in 
« the internal affairs of France. And this contraſt is alone ſufficient to ſhew not only 
„ that England cannot conſider ſuch an explanation as ſatisfactory, but that ſhe muſt 
look upon it as a freſh ayowal of thoſe diſpoſitions which ſhe ſees with fo juſt an un · 


« eafinefs and jealouſy. F 


5 J proceed to the two other points of your explanation, which concern the general 

&« diſpoſition of France with regard to the allies of Great Britain, and the conduct of 
&« the Convention and its officers relative to the Scheldt. The declaration which you 
« there make, That France will not attack Holland ſo long as that power ſhall ob- 
e ſerve an exact neutrality,” is conceived nearly in the ſame terms with that which you 
« was charged to make in the name of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, in the month of 
&« June 1792. Since that firſt declaration was made, an officer, ſtating himſelf to be 
< employed in the ſervice of France, has openly violated both the territory and the neu- 
e trality of the republic, in going up the Scheldt, in order to attack the citadel of Ant- 
„% werp, notwithſtanding the determination of the government not to grant this paſſage, 
« and the formal proteſt by which they oppoſed it. Since the ſame declaration was 
* made, the Convention has thought itſelf authoriſed to annul the rights of the repub- 
« lic, exerciſed within the limits of its own territory, and enjoyed by virtue of the 
« ſame treaties by which her independence is ſecured. And at the very moment when, 
« under the name of an amicable explanation, you renew to me in the ſame terms the 
'« promiſe of reſpecting the independence and the rights of England and her allies, you 
« announce to me, that thoſe in whoſe name you ſpeak, intend to maintain theſe open 
* and injurious aggreſſions. It is not certainly on ſuch a declaration as this, that any 


i reliance can be placed for the continuance of public tranquillity, 


But I am unwilling to leave, without a more particalar reply, what you ſay 
0 on the ſubject of the Scheldt. If it were true that this queſtion is in itſelf of little 
« importance, this would only ſerve to prove more clearly, that it was brought forward 
« .only for the purpoſe of inſulting the allies of England, by the infraction of their neu- 
-« trality, and by the violation of their rights, which the faith of treaties obliges us to 
* maintain. But you cannot be ignorant, that here the utmoſt importance is attached ; 
« to thoſe principles which France wiſhes to eſtabliſh by this proceeding, and to thoſe F 


« conſequences which would naturally reſult from them; and that not only thoſe prin- 
5 H 2 My ciples, 
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«« ciples, and thoſe conſequences, will never be admitted by England, but that the i is, 
and ever n de, ready to oppoſe them with all her force. | 


France can have no right to annul the ſtipulations relative to the Scheldt, unleſs 
e ſhe have alſo the right to ſet aſide equally all the other treaties between all the powers 
« of Europe, and all the other rights of England, or of her allies. She can have no 
++ pretence to interfere in the queſtion of opening the Scheldt, unleſs ſhe were the ſo- 
$ vereigu of the Low Countries, or had the right os laws to all Europe. 


| A « England ne never will conſent that- France ſhall arrogate the power of allianz at 

: « her pleaſure, and under the pretence of a pretended natural right, of which ſhe makes 

4 herſelf the only judge, the political ſyſtem of Europe, eſtabliſhed by ſolemn treaties, 

and guaranteed by the conſent of all the powers. This government, adhering to the 

% maxims which it has followed for more than a century, will alſo never ſee with in- 

ee difference that France ſhall make herſelf, either directly or indirectly, ſovereign of the 

« Low Countries, or general arbitreſs of the rights and Tiberties of Europe, If France 

is really deſirous of maintaining friendſhip” and peace with England, ſhe muſt ſhew 

* herſelf. diſpoſed to renounce her views of aggreſſion and aggrandiſement, and to confine 

_ 4 herſelf within her own territory, without inſulting other governments, without diſ- 
6 rurbing * tranquillity, without violating their 175 575 


With reſpec to that tier of ill-will which is endeavoured to be found. in the- 
conduct of England towards France, I cannot diſcuſs it, becauſe you ſpeak of it in 
general terms only, without alledging a ſingle fact. All Europe has ſeen the juſtice 
and the generoſity which have charaCterized the conduct of the king: his majeſty has 
« always been defirous of peace: hedefires it ſtill, but ſuch as may be real and ſolid, and 
«. conſiſtent with the intereſt and dignity of his own ONO. and with the general 
a; ſecurity of Europe. 


On the reſt of your paper I * nothing. —As to what relates to me and my col- 
- « leagues, the king's miniſters owe to his majeſty the account of their conduct; and I 
„ have no anſwer to give you on this ſubject, any more than on that of the appeal 
« which you propoſe to make to the Engliſh nation. Fhis nation, according to that 
« conſtitution by which its liberty and proſperity are ſecured, and which it will always 
he able to deſend againſt every attack, direct or indirect, will never have with foreign 
«« powers connection or correſpondence, except through the organ of its king ; of a king 
« whom it loves and reveres, and who has never, for an inſtant, ſeparated his rights, 
« his intereſts, 6 e the intereſts,. and the * $ of his 


“people. 
(Signed) 47 . 


On 
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On the refuſal of the Britiſh miniſters to treat with M. Chauvelin, as winiſter from 
the French republic, the executive council confirmed the explanation he had previouſly: 
offered in an official note, on the fourth of January “. 


In that note the executive council unequivocally diſclaim the con ſtruction which the 
miniſters of his Britannic majeſty had affected to put upon the decree of the ſixteenth: | 
of November, viz. That the French Convention had held out encouragement to- 
„ excite to rebellion the ſeditious of all nations.” They declare that the decree in 
queſtion Could not be applicable, but to the Angle caſe, when the general will of a na- 
tion, clearly and uneguivocally expreſſed, ſhould call for the affiſtance and fraternity of 
« the French nation.“ With reſpect to the opening of the Scheldt, they obſerve, 
« That it is a queſtion abſolutely indifferent to England; that it is little intereſting to 
« Holland; but that it is of the utmoſt importance to the Belgians.” They aſſert the 
natural right of that people to the navigation of the river; and obſerve, that though the 
emperor and the houſe of Auſtria thought it proper to ſurrender this right, the people 
ought not to be bound by an authority they no longer acknowledged. They declare, 
however, As the French nation has renpunced all conqueſt, and only occupies the 
Netherlands during the war; that as ſoon as the Belgic nation ſhall find itſelf in full 
«- poſſeſſion of its liberty, and when its general will may be declared legally and unfet- 
&« tered, then if England and Holland ſhall afhx any importance to the opening of the 
© Scheldt, the executive council will leave that affair to a direct negociation with the 
« Belgians themſelves. If the Belgians, through any motive whatever, ſhall conſent to 
« deprive themſelves of the navigation of the Scheldt, France will not oppoſe it.” 


Whatever may. have been the errors or the crimes of the French, the candid and re- 
flecting mind cannot compare the temperate language of this and the other memorials: 
from the executive council of France, with the harſhneſs which appears in the official 
communications of lord Grenville, without drawing a concluſion to the diſadvantage of 
the latter. While theſe queſtions were thus in agitation, hoſtile preparations were made 
by. Great Britain, and, at. once ting from the idea of neutrality, an order was iſſued 
prohibiting the exportation of even foreign corn to France, while it was permitted to 
every other country; and two veſſels which had already taken in their lading for 
Bayonne were compelled to diſembark it. | 


If the language of lord Grenville was not that of conciliation, that which was em- 
ployed by lord Auckland, his Britannic majeſty's ambaſſador at the Hague, in a memo- 
rial preſented. to the States General of the United Provinces, on the twenty-fiſth of 
January, was totally without a precedent in hiſtory, as proceeding from one ſtate which 


n 


wiſhed 


. 
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wiſhed to be at peace with another. Mreiches aſſuming the title of philoſophers, who 
had the preſumption to think themſelves capable of eſtabliſhing a new ſyſtem of civil 
* ſociety,” and to ** realize a dream of vanity; who © deſtroyed all received notions of 
* ſabordination, manners, and religion,” were the terms in which the legiſlature of 


France was deſcribed in an official public paper. They were further charged in this cu- 


rious production with *imbecility and villany.” —* Property, liberty, ſecurity, even 


4+ life itſelf,” were ſaid to be playthings in the hands of theſe infamous men, the ſlaves 


of the moſt licentious paſſions of rapine, enmity, and ambition.” 


While the diſpute ill continued unadjuſted, the bill, which authorized the ſecretaries 


of ſtate to arreſt and impriſon aliens, or to order them out of the kingdom at their diſ- 
cretion, was introduced into parliament. As this meaſure was a direct infraction of the 


commercial treaty with France, M. Chauvelin, with much candour and moderation, re- 


monſtrated againſt the bill, as likely to produce ſuſpicion and diſſatisfaction in France, and 
as a violation of the fourth article of the commercial treaty. In remarking on the inju- 


_ © rious reproackes which had been caſt on the French nation as enemies to the Britiſh con- 


ſtitution, M. Chauvelin obſerves, «© The executive council has already repelled, with in- 


46 dignation, ſuch ſuſpicions. If ſome men, caſt out from the boſom of France, have 


4 ſpread themſelves in Great Britain, with the criminal intention of agitating the peo- 
«© ple, and of leading them to revolt, has not England laws to protect the public order? 
« Could ſhe not puniſh them? The Republic would, aſſuredly, not have interpoſed in 
& their favour. Such men are not Frenchmen.” M. Chauvelin's note was inſtantly 


7 returned, becauſe in it he had ſtyled himſelf miniſter plenipotentiary from the French 
Republic. About the ſame time the bill was paſſed, prohibiting the circulation of 


Qs the ſeventeenth cf January, a few days after the paſſing of the alien bill, M. 


Chauvelin, waving the queſtion of his being accredited as the miniſter of the French 


Republic, ſolicited, in very humble terms, an interview with lord Grenville ; but this re- 
queſt was unaccountably refufed ;* and M. Chauvelin himſelf was one of the firſt on 
whom the powers veſted in miniſters by this ſtatute were enforced. For on the twenty- 
faurth of January, he received the following order to quit the kingdom within eight 
days; and that no publicity might be wanting to the affront, the order was inſerted by 


authority in the London Gazette. | 


40 Iam charged to notify to you, Sir, that the character with which you had been in- 
<6 veſted at this court, and the functions of which have been ſo long ſuſpended, being 
now entirely terminated by the fatal death of his Moſt Chriſtian majeſty, you have 


no longer any public character here. 


\ : x ; 40 The 
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The king can no longer, after ſuch an event, permit your reſidence here. His ma- 
« jeſty has thought fit to order that you ſhould retire from this kingdom within the 
„ term of eight days; and I herewith tranſmit to you a copy of the order which his 
« majeſty in his privy council has given to this effect. 


] ſend you a paſſport for yourſelf and your ſuite ; and I ſhall not fail to take all the 
« other neceſſary ſteps, in order that you. may return to France with all the attentions 
_ + which are due to the character of miniſter-plenipotentiary from his Moſt Chriſtian 
© majeſty, which you have exerciſed at this court. 


(Signed): « GRENYILLE.” 


It however appears that while the Britiſh miniſtry refuſed to negociate with an au- 
thorized agent of the French republic, they yet held communications with inferior per- 
fons on theſe affairs, and even authorized lord Auckland to enter into a negotiation with: 
general Dumourier. Dumourier inſinuates, that it is probable the Britiſly miniſtry 
© had no other deſign than to amuſe him, in order to gain time to make the neceſſary 
« preparations for war;“ and he adds, that the treaty entered into by the court of 
% Saint James's with the court of Turin, at that very period, confirms the opinion.“ 
This negociation, which was carried on through the medium of M. Le Maulde, a confi- 
dential friend of Dumourier, was however totally unproducti ve of the happy conſe- 
quences which it was hoped might have reſulted. from it. . 


Perceiving an apparent reluctance in. the Engliſh miniſtry to treat with M. Chanve- 
lin; while the negociations were ſtill depending, M. Maret, under ſecretary for. foreign 
affairs, was diſpatched from France to treat with the Britiſh miniſters. * It is confident» 
ly reported,” —ſays an eminent writer“ that M. Maret had it in his inſtructions 
« unequivocally to offer to our miniſtry theſe three points: firſt, that the naviga- 

tion of the Scheldt ſhould be given up; ſecondly, that the French troops ſhould. 
not approach the Dutch territories within a given diſtance ; and, that the decree of 
„ the ſixteenth. of November ſhould be either altered or repealed. 


As the firſt. miſſion of M. Maret was, however, not attended with any effect, he was 
ſent again from the executive council with enlarged powers. It was aſſerted at that 
time, that his object was to propoſe to the Britiſh miniſtry tlie ceſſion of ſome of the 
moſt valuable of the French Weſt India iſlands, and the annexing of the Netherlands 
to the Dutch republic, provided this arrangement ſhould prove mutually agreeable to 
the States-General and the Belgic congreſs. M. Maret was, however, we believe,. 


never. * to produce his credentials. He arrived in England at the very eve of 
M. Chauvelin's 


- 
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M. Chauvelin's e and was alſo ordered, without further ceremony, to depart 
| frond the e n. 


77 The following letters were delivered to Lord Grenville (No. I. and II.) on Friday, the twenty-fixth of April, 
1793, by Mr. John Salter of Poplar, at his rn ee eee 
peruſed Mir: * authority. 5 | | 
NUMBER I. 

e | | My Lonn, 
The French republic being deſirous to terminate all its differences with ( Great Britain, and to end a war which, 


« by the manner it is otherwiſe likely to rage, cannot fail to bring miſeries dreadful to humanity on both nations; I 
44 have the honour to demand of your lordſhip, as miniſter of his Britannic majeſty, a paſſport and ſafe conduct th 
«4 a perſon poſſeſſed with full power to repair to London for that purpoſe, 

Mr John Salter, notary public in London, will deliver this to your lordſhip, and, on the condition of its being 
T W the game. of the perſon wha will have the confidence of his nation. 


"= £5 I have the honour to be, my lord, 
| 12 « Your lordſhip's obedient humble ſervant, 

; | 1 8 

«Paris, A 2, 1793. 8 « LE BRUN. “ 
1 Second ARG the IM Republic. 

W Lord Grenville.” | 

5 NUMBER II. » 
« Mr Lens 7 


. Agreeable to the 1 latter; enn eich bos for its object — of paces 
u have the honour to inform your lordſhip chat Mr. Maret will be deputed to give to our nation that deſirable event. 
«I need not remind your lordfhip, that it will be neceſſary to attach to him three perſons, 8 valet · 


W e but I claim of your lordſhip the neceſſary protection for them. 
I have the honour to be, my lord, 


« Your lordſhip's moſt obedient humble ſervant, 

; f „ e a8e 7 ain | 

ers April a, 2993- 2 os TT IRON” 
# To is exeney Lord Grenville. | | 


| Copy of the Minifter's letter to Mr, Salter. 
« Sin, 


. You will deliver to ö miniſter and ſecretary of ſtate to bis Britannic majeſty for 
44 foreign affairs, the encloſed letter, No. I. and, if his lordſhip demands it, alſo rn 
© half of n age | 
© Lam, with confideration, fir, 
« Your very humble and obedient ſervant, 
, * The miniſter for foreign give, 
: Paris, April 2, 1793. . « LE BRUN.” 
Pr" Lode ole oe Republic. * r 
« To Mr. Salter, Poplar, London.” 


| „„ a ene m 6 bs later to Mr 
« Salter, to have been ſigned by Mr. Le Brun, miniſter for foreign affairs in France, in my preſence ; to have re- 
A ceived the letters ſo delivered to lord Grenville (as alſo copies of the fame) from the ſaid miniſter, and to have de- 
« livered the ſame into the hands of Mr. Salter; and 1 do hereby authorize and deſire the publication thereof. 
< Biggin-Houſe, Surrey, May 21. 1793. BY: " 6 JAMES MATTHEWS.” 
| Perhaps 
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Perhaps it might have been moſt prudent, notwithſianding theſe affronts, in the 
French Convention to have abſtained from declaring war, and to have thrown the whole 
odium of aggreſſion upon their adverſaries. Yet when we reflect that it was aſſerted in 
the Britiſh: ſenate, © that the two nations were algeady in a ſtate of war,” which aſſer- 
tion was ſuffered to paſs without any contradiction on the part of adminiſtration ; that 
an order had been iſſued for prohibiting the ſupply of corn to France, while her enemies 
were allowed a free commerce in that article; that acts had paſſed in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, directly violating the commercial treaty ; that the ambaſſador was diſmiſſed with 
ignominy “, and the door, apparently, cloſed againſt all fair and open negociation, it can- 
not much ſurpriſe us that the French ſhould conceive that every hope of accommoda- 
tion was at an end; and, as the poſſeſſion of Holland muſt have greatly facilitated their 
ſucceſs, that they ſhould endeavour to anticipate the hoſtile intentions-of Great Britain. 
On the firſt of February, therefore, upon the motion of Briſſot, the. National Conven- 
tion | paiſed the following decree : 


« The National Convention, after having heard the report of their committee of 
general defence, on the conduct of the Engliſh government; 

« Conſidering that the king of England has perſiſted, eſpecially fince the revolution 
« of the tenth of Auguſt, 1792, to give proofs of his being ill-diſpoſed towards the 
«© French nation, and of his attachment to. the coalition of crowned heads ; 

 & That, at the period aforeſaid, he ordered his ambaſſador at Paris to withdraw, becauſe 
« he would not acknowledge the proviſional executive council, created by the legiſlative 
« aſſembly; 

« That, the cabinet of Saint James's has ceaſed, ſince the ſame period, to correſpond 
« with the French ambaſſador at London, on pretext of the 3 of the heretofore 
4% king of the French; 

That, fince the opening of the National Convention, it has refuſed to reſume the 
% uſual correſpondence between the two ſtates, and to acknowledge the powers of this 
« Convention ; 

That, it has refuſed to * the ambaſſador of the French republic, although 
& provided with letters of credence in its name; 

« That, it has endeavoured to impede the different purchaſes of corn, arms, and other 
« commodities ordered in England, either by French citizens, or the agents of the Re- 
4 public; 

That, it has cauſed to be ſtopped Ges boats and ſhips laden with grain for France, 
« contrary to the treaty of 1786, while exportation to other foreign countries was free; 

„That, in order ſtill more effectually to obſtruct the commercial operations ot 


78 By an article of the commercial treaty, the diſmiſſion of an ambaſſador from either court js to be EINE 
as a declaration of war, 


51 tt he 


& emperor and Pruſſia, is confirmed by a treaty concluded with the firſt, in the month 
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the Republic in England, it en an aQt of parliament, prohiditing the circulation 
« of aſſignats; 
That, in violation of the fourth article-of the treaty of 1789, it obtained mother 
act, in the month of January laſt, which ſubjects all French citizens, reſiding in, or 
coming into England, to the moſt inquiſitorial, vexatious, and dangerous forms; 
That, at the ſame time, and contrary to the firſt article of the peace of 178, it 
granted protection and pecuniary aid not only to the emigrants, but even tothe chiefs 
of the rebels, who have already fought againſt France; that it has maintained with 
them a daily correſpondence, evidently directed againſt the French revolution; that 
« it has alſo received the chiefs of the rebels of the French Weſt India colonies; 
That, in the ſame fpirit, without any provocation, and when all the maritime powers 
« are at peace with England, the cabinet of Saint James's has ordered a conſiderable na. 
% val armament, and an augmentation of the land force; 
« That, this armament was ordered at a moment when the Engliſh miniſter was bit» 

ba terly perſecuting thoſe who ſupported the principles of the French revolution in Eng- 
land, and was employing all poffible means, both in partiament and out of it; to cover 
« the French republic with ignominy, and to draw upon it the exccration of the *in 
« nation, and of all Europe; 
That the object of this armament, nen . e France, was not even „ diſguiſed 

© in the Engliſh parliament ; | 
That, although the proviſional cheentive en of France has Aue every 
« meaſure for preſerving peace and fraternity with the Engliſh nation, and has replied 
« to calumnies and violation of treaties, only by remonſtrances founded on the principles 
« of juſtice, and expreſſed with the dignity of free men, the Engliſh miniſter has perſe- 
« yered in his ſyſtem of malevolence and hoſtility, continued the armaments, and ſent 
* a ſquadron to the Scheldt, to interrupt the operations of the French in Belgium; 
% That, on the news of the execution of Louis, he carried his outrages to the 
« French republic to ſuch a length, as to order the ambaſſador of Franee to quit the 
« Britiſh territory within eight days; 
That, the king of England has manifeſted his bent to the cauſe of that trai- 
4 tor, and his deſign of ſupporting it, by different reſolutions adopted at the moment of 
« his death, both by nominating generals of his land army, and by applying to par- 
liament for a conſiderable addition of land and fea forces, and putting ſhips of war in 
% commiſhon ; 
„That his ſecret coalition with the enemies of France, and particularly with the 


« of January; that he has drawn into the ſame coalition the ſtadtholder of Holland ; 
rs that that prince, whoſe ſervile obſequiouſneſs to the orders of the courts of Saint James's 
4 and Berlin is but too well known, has, in the courſe of the French revolution, and 
« notwithſtanding the neutrality which he profeſſed, treated with diſdain the agents of 


3 * received the emigrants, haraſſed the French patriots, counteracted their ope- 
4 rations, 
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rations, releaſed, in oppoſition to eſtabliſhed uſage, and notwithſtanding the demand of 
* the French miniſter, perfons who had been guilty of forging aſſignats; that; in the 
« mean time, with a view to coneur in the hoſtile deſigns of the court of London, he 
« gave orders for a: naval armament, named an admiral, appointed Dutch ſhips to join 
« the Englifh fleet, opened a loan to defray the expences of the war, put a ſtop to ex- 
4 portations to France, while he favoured ſending __ of proviſion to the W N 
« and Auſtrian magazines: 

4% Conſidering, in fine, that all theſe ctrcumftances no longer leave to the French re- 
« public any hopes of obtaining; by means of amicable negociation, the redreſs of their 
« prievances, and that all the acts of the Britiſh court, and of the ſtadtholder of the 
« United Provinces, are acts of hoſtility, equivalent to ar declaration. of war, the Na- 
6. tional Convention decrees as follows :- 


« Art. 1. The National Convention declares, in the name of the French nation, 
« that; conſidering the multiplied acts of hoſtility and aggreſſion of the above · mention - 
« ed powers, the French nation is at war with the king of ne and the n 
« of the United Provinces. 

„ 2, The National Convention charges the proviſional executive council to call forth. 
* ſuch forces as may appear to them neeeſſary for repelling their aggreſſion, and for main 
« taining the independence, the dignity, and the intereſts of the French republic. 

g. The National Convention authorizes the proviſional executive council to dif- 
« poſe of. the naval forces of the republic in ſuch a manner as the intereſts of the ſtate 


« may appear to them to require; and it revokes all particular diſpoſitions ordered in this 
« reſpect by preceding mice 


During the winter, 3 Dumourier had propoſed to the executive council to take 
poſſeſſion of Maeſtricht; without which, he alledged, he could neither defend the Meuſe, 
nor the territory of Liege. He purpoſed to take and hold the place without enter- 
ing into further hoſtilities with the Dutch, and engaging, by manifeſto, to reſtore it at the 
ond of the war: The place was not then provided with a proper garriſon; and Du- 
mourier being at that time in great force in the neighbourhood of Liege, there was every 
probability that he would have ſucceeded. The executive council, however, declined 
the propoſal; and expreſsly commanded the general to preſerve the ſtricteſt neutrality 
towards the United Provinces. But, as hoſtilities had actually commenced, the poſſeſſion 
of Holland was an object of the utmoſt: importance to the French, and muſt, indeed 
have been deciſive of the war in their favour. Had Dumourier continued faithful, there 
is little doubt but that the project might have been attended with ſucceſs. Both parties 
were probably deceived in the commencement of the war: the French flattered, them- 
ſelves-with the immediate capture of Holland; while the allies might look with confi- 
dence to no leſs.an object than the immediate ſubjugation of France. 
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+. Cireumftanced as Dumourier was at this period, it is difficult to aſcertain what might 
be his plan of the campaign. He has himſelf intimated that it was long his fixed inten- 


tion to effect an eſcape into ſome other country; and, with ſuch a deſign predominant 
zn his mind, there is no probability that he would be very. earneſt in promoting the ſuc- 
ceſs of his expedition. The general himſelf has in his Memoirs ſtated two plans; the 
firſt of which was propoſed by the refugee Hollanders, who had formed a ſmall revolu- 
tionary committee at Antwerp, and who recommended an irruption into Zealand; the 
other was the plan which the general himſelf gives, as that which he really meant to 
purſue, while he appeared to favour that of the Batavian committee; and this was, to 


advance with a body of troops poſted at Mardyck, and maſking Breda and Gertruyden- 


berg on the right, and Bergen-op-Zoom, Steenberg, Klundert, and Williamſtadt on the 
left, to effect a paſſage over an arm of the ſea to Dort, and thus penetrate into the heart 


of Holland. 


* 


In the mean gens 3 Miranda v was * to advance with a part of his army 
before Maeſtricht, but was inſtructed by Dumourier not to attempt a regular ſiege at ſo 
unfavourable a ſeaſon, but to aſſault the place with bombs and red-hot balls; and, after 


receiving intelligence that the commander in chief had paſſed Mardyck, to leave the con- 


tinuance of the ſiege to general Valence, who was expected from Paris, and march with 
the utmoſt expedition to Nimeguen, and in paſſing the duchy of Cleves endeavour to 


intercept the Pruſſians, ſhould they have anticipated his arrival there, Venloo was at 
- the ſame time to be attacked by general rin, an experienced engineer. 


It will remain for our military readers to determine, whether, as ſo much of the ſuc. 


ceſs of Dumourier's expedition depended on the rapidity of his movements, and the ſur- 
priſing of Holland at once by the invaſion of a conſiderable force, it was adviſable or 

dent to divide his army into many detachments, or to waſte any part of his time or 
force in beſieging places which did not lie directly in his route. Maeſtricht was inveſt- 


ed early in February, by general Miranda, with twelve thouſand men on the banks of the 


Meuſe, and fix thouſand on the right; and by the twenty-third of that month the works 
were all completed. On the following day the French general ſummoned the prince of 
Heſſe, who commanded there, but his anſwer was a direct refuſal to capitulate, The 
French then-commenced a heavy fire from their batteries; and, according to the account 
of the general, the town was on fire in ſeveral places. While the French were con- 


are 0 their works, the garriſon made two ſallies, but with little ſucceſs. 


In the mean time Dumourier aſſembled his army in the vicinity of Antwerp, Pre- 


1 to bis entering the Dutch territories, he publiſhed a 'manifeſto, addreſſed to 
the Batavians, as he thought proper to term them, exhorting them, in extravagant 


terms, to emancipate themſelves at once from what he called the tyrannical yoke of 
| the 
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the Radtholder. The French army under Dumourier conſiſted: of twenty-one bat- 
talions, only two of. which, however, were troops of the line; he eſtimates them him- 

ſelf at about thirteen thouſand ſeven hundred men, including 'cavalry and light troops. 

This army entered the Dutch territories on the ſeventeenth of February, but it was not 

till the twenty-ſecond that the general was enabled to proceed from Antwerp to join it. 
His firſt movement was to block up Breda, by means of his right diviſion, under general 

d' Argon; and colonel Le Clerc, with the leſt, was ordered at the ſame time to block up 
Bergen · op- Zoom. The governors of thoſe places abandoned all their outworks; and 
Breda, at the time of its attack, was ina x ſtate Wn n "91 


On the e 2 February, Sina 'Byland, the governor: of Breda was ſum- 
moned by the French commander to ſurrender ; and on his refuſal, general d"Argon, with« 
out opening the trenches, mounted two batteries, with four mortars and four howitzers, - 
very near the town, on the ſide of the village of Hage. The bombardment continued 
for ſome hours, but ceaſed at night. On the ſucceeding day the French renewed tlie at- 
tack with great ſpirit ; and: one of Dumourier's aides-du-camp' being diſpatched to re- 
new the ſummons, with aſſurances that the general was preparing to bring up his whole 
force, the governor was terrified into a capitulation. The! garriſon was . allowed the 
honours of war; and caly W men were loſt on both ſides, 


The fort of Klundert was taken by 8 Pane on he 3 * It was 
defended with great valour by lieutenant - colonel Weſlphalien; ; but his garriſon amount-, 
ed to only one hundred and fifty men. Dumourier next diſpatched'general. Berneron to 
the attack of Williamſtadt, and general d' Argon to N and on the fourth 
of March the latter place enen on nenn. — 


4 


At this place eat the —_ a Dumourier. The leger of Williamſtadt and 
Bergen-op-Zoom were however vigorouſly preſſed by generals Berneron and Le Clerc; 
and the commander in chief, by means of a number of craft which he procured at Ger- 
truydenberg, was preparing at Mardyck a nayal equipment to tranſport his little army to 
Dort. He was interrupted in his career, if we may credit his own account, by the un 
fortunate change which took place in the Netherlands; but ſo confidently was the at- 
rivalof Dumourier expected in Holland by the republican party there, that, it is politi vc. 
ly afſerted, an hotel was aCtually fitting up at Utrecht for his reception. 


While theſe affairs were tranſacting, the committee appointed by the National Con- 
vention for the reviſal of the conſtitution, were ſedulouſly employed in the completion 
of their taſk. On the fifteenth of February, the new conſtitution was preſented to the 


79 See Appendix. 
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Convention by Condorcet, who was generally ſuppoſed to have had the principal ſhare 
in its compoſition. The features which particularly diſtinguiſhed it from the former 
conſtitution, beſides the abolition of royalty, were as follow: The electoral aſſemblies 
were aboliſhed, and the members of the legiſtature were to be appointed immediately by 
the primary aſſemblies. The executive council, or in other words the miniſters, were 
to he elected by the people at large; and only to be diſmiſſed on the verdict of a ſpecial 
jury, on the proſecution of the National Aﬀembly. To prevent too frequent elections, 
a number of ſupplementary candidates far each department of office were howeyer to be 
elected at the ſame time with the actual functionaries. The office of miniſter of juſtice 
was to be ſuppreſſed; and the home adminiſtration divided into three departments. The 


adminiſtration of diſtricts, and the ſmall 3 were alſo Aude 


As this conſtitution was never decreed, and was almoſt iceediately Fagglhnted by ano- 
ther, it would be utterly ſuperfluous minutely to criticiſe its principles or inſtitutes. 
Perhaps a more impracticable ' ſcheme of government was never invented by man; and 


it will remain on record a ſtrong proof how inconſiſtent the ſtudies of the metaphyſi- 


cian are with the principles of common | ſenſe, and how — any of the 
uſeful 3 of human life. | 


The next important buſineſs in which the e was Win was 2 rupture 
with Spain. We have already cenſured the arrogant and inſolent manner in which that 
. monarch's truly liberal application in favour of Louis was treated. Pride, however ex- 
erciſed, is always diſadvantageous to the character of individuals, nor is it leſs prejudicial 
to the intereſt of nations. After ſuch an event, it may well be ſappoſed that the king 
of Spain could not be very. cordially diſpoſed towards the French nation; and, preſſed 
.by the other combined powers, it is not improbable that he meditated hoſtilities. The 
Convention, however, with that ſingular precipitancy which charaQerized all their mea- 
ſures, determined to anticipate his declaration, and on the ſeventh of March paſſed a de- 
cree of war againſt his Moſt Catholic majeſty, couched in the following terms : | 


The National Convention, after having heard the report of its committee of gene - 
«ral defence, with reſpe& to the conduct of. Spain towards France, conſidering, 

„ That, the king of Spain, ever ſince the nineteenth of July, 1792, in all commu- 
«© nications-with his own government, has conſtantly ſpoken with diſreſpect of the ſo- 
« yereignty of the French people, and has always — in conſidering Louis Capet 
1% as ſovereign of the nation: 
That, by an edict of the twentieth of July, 1791, 5 expoſed the French in his 
% dominions to infinite vexations ; has condemned them to arbitrary impriſonment and 
« unjuſt exile ; has ſubjeQted them to injuries and perſecution, for which they have in 
1 vain ſought redreſs, and by the ſame edict has compelled them ſolemnly to renounce 


« n * ; and his governors and his troops have unremittingly favoured the re- 
| « yolt 
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« yolt of the negroes in Saint Domingo, by furniſhing them with neceſlaries, and ex- 


« changing with them victuals, arms, and ammunition, by refuſing an aſylum to the 
« French who fled, and even, in many inſtances, giving up Frenchmen, who had claim- 
ed their hoſpitality, to the negroes, by whom they were immediately maſſacred ; 

« That on the tenth of Auguſt, 1792, he ordered his ambaſſador to withdraw from 
% Paris, chooſing not to acknowledge the proviſionary executive council appointed by 
« the legiſlative aſſembly ; 

«© That, he has not thought fit to renew the euftomary correſpondence between the 
& two courts, ever ſince the appointment of the National Convention; 

That he has refuſed to acknowledge the ambaſſador of the French republic, though 
& confirmed by letters of credence from the National Convention; 

That, inſtead of furniſhing to France the contingent of ſuccours ſtipulated by the 
« ſeveral treaties, he has cauſed the raiſing of armaments both by ſea and land, which 
t can have no other deſtination than to combat the W of that nation, and 
join the powers combined againſt her; 

% That, while he was moſt eagerly preparing this naval armament, he hypocritically 
« repreſented it as only a neceſſary precaution with a view to England, whoſe probity he 
&« pretended to ſuſpect, though he was at the ſame time, in contempt of all treaties, mak- 
« ing an alliance with her; that while he was arming his frontiers, he gave open pro- 
& tection, as well as ſuccours in money, to the emigrants, and the chiefs of the armies 
« in rebellion againſt France ; 

« That, in ſpite of a conſtant endeayour on the part of the French proviſionary 
« council, to preſerve, by every means in their power, conſiſtent with the dignity of - 
« Republicans, peace and fraternity with the Spaniſh nation, the Spaniſh miniſter, on 
« the contrary, has purſued one ſyſtem of diſſimulation, malevolence, and hoſtility, has 
« continued arming both by ſea and land, and has ſent a numerous train of artillery to 
« both the extremities of the Spaniſh frontjers towards France; 

« That, when required to explain the preciſe object of his * his * 
* have conſtantly been evaſive and dilatory ; 

„That, he has uniformly manifeſted an attachment to the cauſe of Lend and a de- 
« ſign to ſupport it by arms, if he could effect nothing by his mediation; 

« That, upon the news of the death of Louis, he took every opportunity to inſult the 

« French republic, refuſing its ambaſſador any anſwer, and inſtantly breaking off all 
% communication with him; 
That, he poſitively refuſed to receive two official notes from the executive council of 
« the fourth of January, in anſwer to his own of the ſeventeenth of December, thereby 
« refuſing to bind himſelf to the obſervance of a ſtrict neutrality towards France, to 
« difarm, and to name commiſſioners to concert together about the diſbanding the re- 
« ſpeQtive forces; 
« That, ſince his refuſal, he has collected together the chiefs of the emigrants; has 


« connected himſelf more cloſely than ever with the court of England, actually at war 
D 5 K 2 « with 
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* 


« with the French republic; and that he ſtirred up, and now 6 public 
*  preachings, and perſecutions, againſt the French in his dominions., 
.  «, Conſidering, finally, that all theſe circumſtances, taken together, leave the 2 
« no longer any hepe/ of obtaining, by means of friendly negociations, the redreſs of 
£ thoſe grievances;-and that all the acts of the court of Madrid are true acts of hoſti- 


e lity, in-concert wh thacogleſced powers, which acts are equivalent to a en 


« of war; 
„ „ The 1 decrees, That, in conſequence of: the multiplied ate of 
cc. hoſtility and eee — mn the n Free p war with the 


hed of Spain. i F . 


Before we review the ohh of fortune which the French nation FIR: in the 
\Netherlands, it may be proper · to advert to the unfortunate expedition which was under- 


taken againſt Cagliari, the capital of Sardinia. A French fleet, under the command of 
admiral Truguet, which had failed from Toulon, anchored before the town, and com- 


menced a vigorous. cannonade . againſt it on the twenty-fourth of January; but as all 


£4 the tranſports with the land forces were not yet arrived, the admiral ordered the firing 
.. to ceaſe on the twenty-ninth., . The volwiteers, however, being impatient to land, aſter 


uſing every argument to convince. them how dangerous it muſt be to make an attempd 
without A ſufficient force, M. Truguet at length conſented, and gave orders for their 
Minding o on the fourteenth of February. Four ſhips and two bomb-ketches were poſted 


1 before the town, and nearly the ſame force was placed, between the town and a ſmall 
7s mountain defended by batteries: another came to anchor before the town to batter it; 


and three ſhips and three frigates were employed in covering the. landing of the troops, 
Of all theſe ſhips the Themiſtocles alone did execution; but ſhe was ſet on fire by a red- 


| Hot ball, and the captain was wounded i in the leg, and died four days after. In the night 


the Themiſtocles was obliged to retire... The Patriot, which kept up a continual fire for 
three, days and three nights, expended all her ammunition, and had eight men wounded, 
ſome of them dangerouſly. The Juno frigate had dal even waunded...... - . ' 


ie deſcent was effected under the: and 5 para] Caſa-Bianca, with fifteen 
hundred troops of the line, and three thouſand national volunteers ; ; another deſcent was 
to be made at ſome diſtance, and à certain ſignal was agreed on, The ſame ſignal was 
obſerved" in the (ilandand the troops heard the following words pronounced through a 


ſpeaking trumpet : „Citizens, come on Hore; we have put to fl ht the enemy. ” The 
- troops, "however, ſuſpected the deluſion, eſpecially as they could 52 
that the invitation came from perſons in the Sardinian uniform. he ſecond deſcent , 


erve with, their glaſſes 


therefore Was coußtermanded. Caſa - Bianca, however, formed a camp at the diſtance of 
"half a Jeague from the town, with fiſteen pieces of cannon ang e mortars; but the 


85 troops 1 were ſeized with AN pans panic, the miſtook the. Word of command, and 
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er, and hdd: to be re-embarked, and ſome of them without orders 1 to retire 
towards the ſhore, In this diſagreeable ſituation the general was compelled to re- em- 
bark his troops, and it was with great difficulty that he was able even to ſave his cannon. 
When the troops returned on board, Truguet immediately ſet ſail. The Leopard, a 
ſhip of the line, ran on ſhore, but the crew were faved. A tartan, . ran on — 
| allo, was burnt by the Sardinians. | 


This failure of the attack upon Sardinia was a trivial nne in en with 


the haſty retreat and final defection of general Dumourier in the Netherlands. Although 


the Freneh force had been conſiderably reduced, partly by the return of the volunteers 
and national guards, but principally by the groſs neglect of the miniſters, yet, as they 


were ſtill numerous, general Miranda continued to preſs the ſiege of Maeſtticht with a 
conſiderable force; while general La Noue, with the covering army, was encamped at 


Herve. The head-quarters of general Valence were at Liege, while his out-poſts ex- 
tended to Aix-la-Chapelle, and to the banks of the Roer, On the firſt of March, gene- 
ral Clairfait, having paſſed the Roer in the night, attacked the French poſts as well on 
the fide of Durn as on that of Juſiers, and gompelled them to retreat as far as Alder-- 
Haven, with the loſs of two thouſand men, twelve pieces of cannon, thirteen ammuni- 
tion waggons, and the military cheſt, The following day the archduke attacked ſeveraB 


French batteries, and took, s nine mou of cannon. 


© the third, the prince of Slaw-Caboury obtained a ſignal victory ovee the das; 
and drove them from Aix-Ja-Chapelle even to the vicinity of Liege, with the loſs of 
four thouſand killed, ſixteen hundred priſoners, and twenty pieces of cannon. The 


French force ſeems indeed at this period to have been too much divided to make an ef- 


fectual reſiſtance; and their officers appear not ſufficiently informed of the motions of 
the enemy. The defeat of the third was the ſignal for raiſing the fiege of Maeſtricht. 
On the fourth, Miranda learned that the enemy was advancing with more than thirty- 
five thouſand men towards Wick, with the evident intention of throwing ſuccours into- 
Maeſtricht. The general, therefore, had ſcarcely time to withdraw the body of three 
thouſand men, which were poſted there, under the command of general Leveneur, before 
they were attacked by the advanced guard of the enemy. The bombardment: was how- 
ever continued in the ufual manner, and Maeſtricht: ſuffered conſiderably from the con- 
flagration. At twelve o'clock at night Miranda gave orders for a general retreat, having. 
ſent before him all the artillety, which happily arrived at Tongres, being covered with a 
rear-guard.of four thouſand men, whom the allies were unable to diſcompoſe. On the 
fuceeeding day the French were again attacked at Tongres, and forced to retreat to Haas 
und Saint Tron, * and Valence formed a junQien ; the former having eva- 
euated Liege, and aband 

nn Iſler, NE and I A and aſter remaining there till the eisbib. 
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to xefreſh, and having repulſed the advanced guard of the enemy, who attompte to diſ- 
lodge them, they moved on that day towards Tirlemont. 


In this critical ſiraation of affairs general Henner ought to . abandoned his en · 
terpriſe ogainſt Holland, and moved with his whole force to the ſupport of the flying 
generals. On the contrary, he left his army under the commandof general De Flers, 
4 whom” —he ſays—* he knew to be incapable of diſcharging the truſt,” with orders 
to take up his quarters at Dort. The army in Holland was totally diſpirited by the de- 
parture of the general ; the Dutch navy in the mean time was reinforced, and the Pruſ- 
ſiant advanced by the way of Boiz-le-Duc. Inſtead of proceeding to Dort, De Flers was 
ompelled to throw himſelf into Breda, with fix battalions and two hundred cavalry, and 
the reſt of the ny retired to 3 


The (atifaftion expreſſed by the army in Liege on being re-joined by their former vic- 
torious:commander is ſcarcely to be deſcribed; order and confidence ſeemed to be at once 


. eſtabliſhed; and the hopes of | the ſoldiery anticipated a renewal of tho glories of Je- 


mappe. The ſtrength and vigour, howeyer, of of tie French army were gone, and their 
commander. was no longer the ſame Dumodrier, who had triumphantly over- run the 


[ Netherlands in the preceding year. 4.4 


On the fificenth of March the Auſtrians attacked Tirlemont, in which the French 
had; only four hundred, men, and which they carried after an obſtinate reſiſtance, the 


ton being large, and incapable of defence: On the following day, however, they were 


again driven from that place by Dumourier, and compelled to retreat to Saint Tron. 
The firſt attempts were attended with ſucceſs; and the Auſtrian advanced poſts my 
forced to retire to Saint Tron through Tirlemoat, which they had already paſſed. 

the eighteenth a general engagement took place at Neerwinden ; the French army Pra 
covered on the left by Dormael, and on the right by Landen. The action continued, with 
great obſtinacy on bath ſides, from ſeven in the morning till five in the evening, when the 
French were obliged to fall back, and the Auſtrian cavalry coming up, put them entirely 


to flight. The loſs in each army was great. The French diſplayed conſiderable cou- 
rage and addreſs, but were overpowered. by numbers, and perhaps by the treachery of 
* theirown commanders, as well as by the ſuperior ſkilland diſcipline of their enemies. Du- 


mourier himſelf, in a letter to general Duval, ſays of this battle, that he attacked the 


enemy in the famous plain of Neerwinden, and fought the whole day with his right 


entered the plain of Landen, according to his inſtruQions ; but 
- he made a moyement to the left, to fall upon the village of Oberwinde, and thence was 
- thrown into confuſion by the ſecond column. General Valence, who commanded the 


wing and center. The left wing, which was commanded by general. Miranda, he aſſerts, 
not only fought. ill, but abandoned him, and fed beyond Tirlemont. In his Memoirs 


the general aſſerts, that general La —_— —— ee 
ing no enemy there, 
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French cavalty, was wounded, and obliged to retire to Tirlemont, but they were ſtill vie 
torious over the Auſtrian horſe, He repeats the charge againſt general Miranda, of hav- 
ing retreated while his troops were e quite freſh, and nene this defection to « jealouſy: 
of general Valence. 


Miranda, however, in a confidential letter to Petion, dated the twenty-firſt of Med. 
very directly intimates his ſuſpicion. of treachery in the commander in chief. He ſays that: 
Dumourier, who had never failed to conſult him upon every other occaſion, did not. even 
ment ion the arrangements for the battle of Neer winden to him. At eleven at night,“ 
gays he—“ my orders were delivered in writing, and J learnt in a converſation with. 
him, that we were to offer battle to in enemy fifty-one thouſand ſtrong, very advan- 
«-tageouſly poſted, and a formidable train of artillery, with a force inferior to their, 
« and with every diſadyantage of ſituation and encampment—all this was to be effected: 
without having previouſly reconnoitred the ground, or the particular poſition of the 
« enemy. Miranda proceeds to affert, that he made a vigorous. attack in five different- 
columns, three of which were led on by himſelf ; and that-at-laſt his troops, after fight- 
ing a conſiderable time with various ſucceſs, were obliged to give way to ſuperior. 
force :- and that they did not abandon the field in a cowardly manner, the loſs which this 
diviſion ſuffered may be cited as a proof, ſince it amounted to not leſs than two thow- 
ſand in killed and wounded, The whole of the loſs Dumourier ſtates at more that 
three thouſand, and that of the Imperialiſts at fourteen hundred. The French. alſs, 


loſt a great part of their cannon. 


The battle of Neerwinden was fatal to the French; for, beſides the loſs above ſtated,, 
the general obſerves, that upwards of fix thouſand men immediately deſerted, and pro- 
ceeded towards Bruſſels and France, The retreat of the French was, however, made in 
good order, and they continued {kirmiſhing till they reached Godſenhoven, about a, 
league ſouth. of Tirlemont. Here the French formed in order of battle, and the two 
armies reſted the whole night upon their arms. On the nineteenth little was at- 
tempted, and on the night of the twentieth Dumourier took poſſeſſion of the heights of 
e behind Tirlemont, from which place be had time to withdraw. his magazines. 


As the general, however, if we may truſt his own account, clearly eee he- 
eould not long maintain himſelf in this poſition, and that it afforded no protection either 
to Louvain or Bruſſels, he availed himſelf of the twentieth, while the · Auſtrians ftill 
remained before Tirlemont, to paſs the Welpe, and encamp near Bauterſem, having his. 
right at Op and Neerwelpe, and his left: on the heights, and in the woods in the front 
of Zuellenberg. Here he was attacked by the advanced guard of the enemy, who were 
however repulſed. While the general was engaged in repelling this aſſault, Danton. and; 
La. Croix arri ved in the camp, as. commiſſioners from the Convention; and after. receive. 
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— On the trguty Leſt Damooricr judged it proper to ike — neaxer — and ou 
the following day he was attacked by the enemy. The action was bloody, and laſted 
the Whole day ; but the Tniperialifts were compelled to retreat with great loſs. On the 
evening preceding this action, general Dumourier ſent colonel Montjoye to the head 
. quarters of the prince of Cobourg, to treat reſpecting the wounded and the priſoners, 
{  * He there continues Dumourier—** ſaw colonel Mack, an officer of - uncommou 


eee merit who obſerved to colonel Montjoye, that it might be equally advantageous to 


boch parties to/ agree to a fuſpenfion of arms.” Dumourier, who had deeply conſidered 
- the ſituation of his army, ſent Montjoye again to colonel Mack on the twenty - ſecond, 
to demand if he would come to Louvain, and make the ſame propoſit ion to Dumourier. 


AO 85 Colonel Mack came in the evening, and the following artieles were verbally agreed to: 


4 fie; That the Imperialiſts ſhould not again attack the French army in great force, nor 
general Dumourier again offer battle to the Imperialiſts. Secondly, that on the faith of 
this tacit armiſtice, the French ſhould retire to Bruſſels lowly and in good order, with- 

- / out any oppoſition from the enemy. Aud laſtly, that Dumourier and colonel Mack 
ald have another interview after the (evacuation of Bruſſels, in order to ſettle . 


Lan e n _— cocelliry.. 


Ce. 


Either Jiftruſtful of 1 1 or n des the n. 
under general Clairfait, attacked an advanced guard of the French, poſted at Pellen- 
erk z in-confequence-of' which the latter were obliged to abandon Louvain, and general 
Dumourier, tranſported his wounded, and the flour for his army, in boats to Mechlin. 
The French army effected their retreat towards Bruſſels in the night, otherwiſe, Du- 

mourier himſelf ſtates, to the honour of his new allies, © That, notwithſtanding the 
verbal ſtipulations agreed to by colonel Mack, they would Fey have ized upon 
. « nme, to . or _— _—_— the French * 17 r bs 
| 33 it Ane 3 faithfully to e on His: rt ok terms * this 
agreement and he alſo allows that the prince of Cobourg ſo far adhered to them, that 
he remained three days at Louvain, ſending only ſmall detachments to hang on the rear- 
guard of the French, On the twenty-fifth general Dumovrier, with his army, paſſed 
TY es Bruſſels. The citadel of Antwerp was the only fortified place he was able to 
keep, which he garriſoned with two thouſand men, and ſix months proviſions, in order 
to pteſerve a communication with the troops which had been leſt in Breda and Gertruy- 
denberg , His deſign, he ſays, was to have formed a-ftrong line without the territory of 
France, to the left by Namur, Mons, Tournay, Courtray, Antwerp, Breda; and Gertruy- 
denberg,. till he could recruit his forces; but the line in one pant was broken by the ne- 
* A evacuation of Namur. 
| On 


1 
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On the twenty-ſeventh the general arrived at Ath, where he received orders from the 
Convention to arreft the colonel of the ſeventy-third: regiment of infantry, and general 
Miranda. On the ſame day colonel Mack arrived at Ath. A further agreement was then 
entered into between that officer and Dumourier; the terms of which were That 
« the French army ſhould remain ſome time longer in the poſſeſſion of Mons, Tour- 
* nay, and Courtray, without being haraſſed by the Imperial army; that general Du- 
„ mourier, who did not conceal from colonel Mack bis defign of marching again Paris, 
% ſhonld, when their deſigns were ripe for execution, regulate the motions of the Im- 
4 perialiſts, who ſhould only act as auxiliaries in the execution of their plan; that in 
« the caſe of Dumourier's having no need of affiſtance, which was to be greatly de- 
« fired by both parties, the Imperialiſts ſhould not advance farther than the frontier of 
« France, and that the total evacuation of Belgium ſhould be the price of this conde- 
« ſcenſion; but if Dumourier could not effect the re-eſtabliſhment of a limited mon- 
« archy (not a counter-revolution,) he himſelf ſhould indicate the number and the kind 
* of troops which the Imperialiſts ſhould furniſh, to aid in the project, and which 
© ſhould be entirely under Dumourier's direQion.” —Dumourier made colonel Mack 
acquainted with his deſign of marching the following day to Tournay, with the march of 
general Neuilly to Mons, and of the army of Holland to Courtray. It was finally de- 
| Cided, that in order to combine the operations of the Imperial troops under the prince of 
Cobourg, and thoſe under the prince of Hohenloe, at the time when Dumourier ſhould 
march to Paris, Conde ſhould be put into the hands of the Auſtrians as a pledge; that 
the Auſtrians ſhould garriſon the town, but without any pretenſions to the ſovereignty ; 

and on the condition that it ſhould be reſtored to France at the concluſion of the war, 
and after an indemnity ſhould have been ſettled between the two parties; but that all 
the other towns belonging to France ſhould, in the caſe of the conſtitutional party need- 
ing the aſſiſtance of the Imperialiſts, receive garriſons, one half of which ſhould be 
French troops, and the other half Imperialiſts, under the orders of the French. Gene- 
ral Valence, general Aegi the duke de Chartres, and colonel Montjoye, aſſiſted 
at this conference. ; 


Dumourier arrived on the twenty eighth at dener and there he learned that gene 
ral Neuilly's diviſion had abandoned Mons, and thrown themſelves into Conde and Va- 
lenciennes. Here he found madame Sillery and madame d' Orleans, whom, he fays, he 
had never till then ſeen. From hence he addreſſed a letter to Bournon ville, dated the 
twenty- eighth of March, in which he gave an account of the retreat of a part of the 
army, under generals Neuilly and Ferrand, who, by the deſertion of a great number of 

volunteers, were obliged to evacuate the city of Mons during the night. General Ma- 
raſſe, military commander of Antwerp, capitulated, and by that method, though not the 
moſt honourable, yet indiſpenſably neceſſary, ſaved a body of ten thouſand men. He 
added, that colonels Saint Clair and Thouvenot were attacked without means of de- 
fence ; that the military convoys were detained at Bruges; that he had diſpatched ſome 
| ER” -. 1roeys 
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| #roope.in order to liberate thels convoys; rs Saint 
Omer, Cambray, and all the places on the line from Dunkirk to Get. At this period 
Damourier deſcribed the atmy as in a ſtate of the vtanoſt diſorder, and as not having 

_ proviſions for more than ten days. He ſaid that the pretended ſuccouts of men from the 
departments” of the north conſiſted only of old men and boys, who, ſo far from being 
uſeful, ſerved only to conſume the proviſions, and incteaſe the confuſion. He declared, 
that if order and diſeipline were not reſtored that if fiſty authorities, each more abſurd 
than the other, continued to dire all political and military operations, France would be 
loſy; and be added, that with a ſmall number of brave men, he would bury himſelf un- 
der the-ruins of his country, He affirmed, that it was impoſhble for” him to ſtop the 
progreſs of the enemy, who, without amuGng themſelves with Geges, might, with an 
army of twenty thouſand cavalry, lay waſte and reduce to aſhes: all that part of the 
country which lies in the vicinity of the metropolis. He concluded this melancholy re- 
. preſentation with beſtowing eulogiums on the clemency and moderation of the Auſtrians, 
| who, he obſerved, were entitled to the more praiſe, as from the examples of cruelty and 
outrage which the French had exhibited, a very different 'condu@ on their part might 
have been enpectec. I have always affirmed,” —ſays he“ and I repeat, that a repub- 
u Poican' only be founded on virtue, and that freedom can be maintained only by order 
e and wiſdom.” The frequent reproachful addrefles to the Convention-from the gene · 
Th ral, were-at length conſtrued by them into inſult and treaſon. He had been too much 
__  - qceuſiomied 40 the Airatagems of war, and the finefle of political tranſactions, not to be 
- my * n of aan eee eee 
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tenee of conferring with the general concerning the affairs of Belgium, but really with 
a vies of founding his intentions. They found: him at Tournay, in company with 
madame Sillery, young Egalité, and Valence, and ſurrounded with deputations from the 
|{ diſtrict of Cambray. The interview was violent: Dumovrier expreſſed himſelf in 
| terms of inveRtive againR the Jacobins. © They will ruin France,” —ſaid he—* but I 
BE ill ave it, though they ſhould call me = Ceſar; a Cromwell, or a Monk.” The 
1 - commiſſioners carried the converſation no fartber : they departed, and returned next 
MW | day, determined to diflemble, in order the better 10 diſcover the extent of bis views. 
The. general then became more explicit; he faid that the Convention were a herd of ruf- 
Gans, whom he held in abhorrence; that the volunteers were poltroons; but that 
all their efforts would be vain, * As for the reſt,” —added he there ill remains a 
| «+ party. If the queen and her children are threatened, I will march to Pariz—it is my 
fixed intention—and the Convention will not exiſt three weeks longer“ The com- 
miſſioners aſked him by what means he would replace the Convention ? His anſwer was, 
The means are already formed,” They aſked him, whether he did not wiſh to have 
n 9 He replied, that 1 n foo one; — from 


Condorcet : 
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<Condorcet: the firſt conſtitution, with all its imperfeQions, was preferable. When | 
they aſked him whether he wiſhed to have a king, he replied, We muſt have one. 

He alſo told them, that he was employed to make peace for France; that-he had already 
entered into a negociation with the ptince of Cobourg for an exchange of priſoners, and 
for the purpoſe of withdrawing from Holland thoſe eighteen battalions, which were on 
the point of being cut off. When they informed him that thoſe negociations with Co- 
bourg, and the peace which he wiſhed to procure for France, would not change regub- 
licans into royaliſts, he repeated the aſſertion that he would be in Paris in three weeks.; 

and obſerved, that fince the battle of Jemappe, he Had wept over his ſucceſs in ſo bad a 


cauſe, - Dubuiſſon, one of the commiſſioners, then propoſed to communicate to him the 
plan of a counter- revolution: but he ſaid that his own was better; that he would make 


the conqueſt of Belgium for himſelf, which he would ee the 
re Auſtria. 


The converſation 1 with theſe a was no ſooner wad public 
in Paris, than the ſuſpicions of thoſe who eytertained apprehenſions of his treachery 
were converted into certainty. The general himſelf had been previouſly ordered to the 
bar of the Convention; he was to be ſuperſeded by Bournonville, the miniſter of war; 
and four commiſſioners were ſent to the army of the north, with powers to ſuſpend and 
arreſt- all generals and _— eee they ſliould ſuſpeQ, und bring them ts 
the bar. 


As the 3 wiſhed to proceed with caution, they halted at Liſle; and diſ- 
patched a ſummons to the general to appear in that city, and anſwer the charges againſt 
him. The general, however, had already arranged his plan; the Rubicon was paſſed; 
and he returned only for anſwer, that he could not leave the army for a moment, while 
| the enemy was cutting him off from every retreat—and that he would only enter Liſle 


to purge it of thoſe traitors who infeſted it. 


On the twenty-ninth of March, Dumourier learned 620 Antwerp had been aban- 
doned by the troops which he had ſtationed there; and that they bad effected their 
- retreat to the territories of France. On the following day, he reſolyedto raiſe the camp 
at Tournay, and occupy that of Maulde. In the mean time he ſent orders through co- 
lonel Mack to the garriſons of Breda and Gertruydenberg to capitulate, on condition of 
being allowed to march back to France. He alſo ordered general Miaezinſki, who was 
at Orchies, to march with his di viſion to Lifle, and arreſt the commiffioners of the Con- 
vention; but that general, imprudently divulging the object of his miſſion, no ſooner 
entered the city than the gates were ſhut upon him 1 he was ſent to Paris, and brought to 
the ſcaffold, - By the patriotiſm of generals Ferrand and Ecuyer, Dumourier was alſo 
fruſtrated in an attempt to render himfelf 'maſter of Conds and Valenciennes. 
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The attempt to arreſt an able general at the head of his army wasboldat leaſt} and in- 
deed did not argue a ſuperior degree of wiſdom in the agents of the Convention. The 
commiſſonert, nevertheleſs, proceeded, on the firſt of, April, to Saint Amand, the head 
quarters of Dumourier, and, being admitted to his preſence, explained to bim the object 

of their miſon. After: a) conference of ſome hours, the general obſeryed, ſmiling, 
2 That he valued his head too much to ſubmit it to an arbitrary tribunal ;” and find - 
ing that he could not perſuade them to favour his intentions, he gave the ſignal for a 
body of: ſoldiers who! were: in waiting, and ordered. the miniſter of war, Bournoaville 


l who was ſent tg ſuperſede him) and the commiſſioners, Camus, Blancal, La Marque, 


and Quinette, immediately to be conveyed to general Clairfait's hood AY at D. 
- Days as hoſtages for 5 ey of nnen 5 


| Dumeurier, narwih fading bis ſplendid ws, been, CE to os rol 
ly miſtaken with regard to the diſpoſition of his army. However they might be diſ- 
+ poſed to reſent the affront which was ſo imprudently offered to their general, in order- 
ing him ro appear as a criminal at Paris; yet when he came to propoſe to them the reſ- 
toration of royalty, in the perſon of the prince, and to turn their arms againſt their 
ys the prejudices or the patriotiſm of Frenchmen aſſumed their wonted influence, 
and they conſidered it as their duty to diſobey. The general loſt no time in diſpatching 
| colonel Montjoye to acquaint colonel Mack with the arreſt of the commiſſioners, and to 
. appoint the time and place for a conference to conelude the terms of their treaty. Dur- 
ing the night —— addrefied to a which he ones and put 
ho rr ee N= é | | 


On the ning at the third Como Coy IS addrefied he troops; FOR he 

favs, appeared to approve his conduct. He then, proceeded to Saint Amand, in which 
place was the corps of artillery, who alſo. expreſſed their ſatisfaction. At Saint Amand 
general Domouriey thought i it prudent to fleep, for the purpoſe of marking his confidence 
in the troops there. The whole of the third, he ſays, paſſed with as uch ſucceſs as he 
could expect; except that .murmurs were heard among ſome. of the battalions of the 


On the ſucceeding day. he left 1 at Saint Amand, and depart- 
end himſelf for Conde ; but be had not approached. that fortreſs within half a league, 
before he was met by an officer diſpatched by general Neuilly to informs him that the gar- 
riſon was in the greateſt fermentation, and that it would not be ſafe for him to enter the 
place. He ſent back the officer with an order to general Nevilly, to fend the eighteenth 
. regiment of cavalry to eſcort him. He had juſt before overtaken a column of volun- 
teers marching towards Condé, who, however, did not then attempt to moleſt him. 
While they were yet in * it was that * Ae 5 3 arrived ; and he 

had 


» 


* 


, 
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had ſearceby delivered his meſſage to the officer,, when the head of the columy quitted 
the high road, and ran towards him with ſhouts and menaces, and a univerſal exclama- 
tion of Stop, ſtop!” The general now perceiving himſelf in the moſt imminent dan» 
ger, mounted a horſe belonging to a domeſtic. of the duke de Chartres, and eſcaped 
- througha 1 diſcharge of en * _ n poured 3 and 
* aſſociat 


Finding it impoſſible to able the camp. of Maalde, "ate proceeded along the 
$cheldt, and paſſed the ferry. near the village of Wikers, on the Imperial territory. 
From this place he continued his route on ſoot to Bury, where in the evening he met 
colonel Mack, and paſſed the night in digeſting the proclamation of the prince of Co- 
bourg,- which appeared on the fifth, with that of general Dumourier. It was alſo 
agreed in this conference, that as ſoon as the general ſhould be maſter of Conde, he. 


hould deliver it to the Auſtrians, to ſerve as a magazine and place of arms, in caſe. of 
aid being demanded by Dumourier.. 


The n of 8 contained a recapitulation of his. ſervices to the 
French republic ; a ſtatement of the cruel negleQ which his army had experienced in the 
preceding winter, and of the outrages practiſed by the Jacobins towards. the generals ot. 
the republic, and particularly towards himſelf; the reaſons which induced him to arreſt 
the commiſſioners ; and a glowing, picture of the evils to be apprehended from a continu-- 
ance of anarchy in France. It concluded with an exhortation to the French, to reſtore: 
the conſtitution of 1789, 1790, and 1791; and a declaration on oath that he bore. arms 
only for the reſtoration of that conſtitution; and that as ſoon. as he had effected that pur- 
poſe, he would for ever abandon every public function, and in ſolitude conſole himſelt, 
with having contributed to the happineſs of his fellow citizens. 


The manifeſto of the prince of Saxe-Cobourg, which accompanied the preceding, re- 
flected great honour on that general; and it can never be ſufficiently regretted, that the 
terms which it held forth were ever departed from by the allied powers. It paſſed high 
encomiums on the diſintereſted and'patriotic views of general Dumourier. It announced 
that the allied powers were no longer to be eonfidered as principals, but merely as auxi- 
liaries in the war; that they had no other object but merely to co-operate with general 

Dumourier in giving to France her conſtitutional king, and the conſiltution ſhe formed for 
herſelf. On lis word of honour he pledged himſelf, that he would not come upon the 
French territory to make conqueſts, but ſolely for the ends above ſpecified. The prince 
declared. further, that any ſtrong places which ſhould be put into his hands ſhould be 
conſidered as ſacred depeſits, to be delivered up as ſoon as the conſtitational govern- 
ment ſhould be eſtabliſhed. in France, or as ſoon. as general Dumourier ſhould der- 
mand. them.. 


On; 
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On the fiſth of — ́ä— with uh eſcort f 
fiſty Imperial dragoons; ta the advanced guard of his camp at Maulde. He harangu- 
ed the troops; but though there was uo open oppoſition, he obſerved ſome indica. - 

tion of chat ſpirits and-ſeverat faRtipus groupes aflembled in different parts. His next 

design was do gu 10. aint Amend; but us he was entering the city he was et by an aid 

de- camp. who informed: him, that during the night the corps of artillery, excited by 

1 ' ſome emiſſaries from Valenciennes, had riſen upon their general, and were marching to 

Es .- - that fortreſs, Tho money; however, and the equipages of the officers, which remained © 
| 6h recs gh. reno nrcadatemrrrdarhen—a 28 

8 F bk. EN? 
ae ths corps of Htitery' was the ſignal for general revolt. "EP 
 Lamofliere; on whom Dumovrier had placed ſome dependence, immediately took his de- 
_ | gartufe for Valoticiennes, The general wiz himſelf at-Rumegies, when he heard of the 
"A ',  _ _defetion of the tops in camp. Nothing was now left but to provide for his perſonal 
- ©  ſafety,, He mounted his horſe, attended by general and colonel Thouvenot, the duke 
de Chartres, colonel Montjoye, and a few others of his ſtaff, He was followed in the 
courſe of the dey by about ſeven hundred horſe and eight hundred infantry ; theſo were 
"the whole chat could be prevailed on, by the' utmoſt folicitations of their officers, to de- 
fert toi een and ſevetal of theſs afterwards returned. 


- The eailitaty chad which Dumoutier had removed, was recovered by a party of French 
chaſſeurs, anil*drought to Valenciennes. At Bury general Dumourier found colonel 
Mack, and ptovecdeT with'him to Mons. It was agreed' that the Imperialiſts ſhould im- 
"Fe _ mediately la Rege to Condé. The rank of feld-reugmeifter [general of artillery ] was 

—_— _ conferredoin Dumourier; but he did not long enjoy the new office conferred upon him; for, 
| _ as it was the price of treachery, he was ever regarded with a ſuſpicious eye, which compel- 
"AP led him very ſoon to lay it down, and attempt to withdraw to ſome place of retirement. 
» In this, however, the fagitive general was fruſtratod, not being permitted to acquire even 
7 | _ temporary relidence.in any of the places to which he retreated for that purpoſe, except 
under reſtiictions the moſt mortifying and humiliating -a ſalutary leſſon to mankind, be 

their ſtation or rank in life what it may, never to deviate n ons 

w the mazes of duplicity and c deceit “e. 


1 21 7 1 4 * * 


* —. o they 0 
. ralonable terms at this criſis to_the French, RTE Ae allre-kranch, and 


/// 
gence we have reaſon to think is not ſtrictiy Wc 
%%% er Conde, | a 7 


Caid 
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ſaid to them Model your internal government as you pleaſe, but eſtabliſh once more 


44 the ancient boundary of the Netherlands; reſtors your other conqueſts; adt with 95 
10 derality ; ſet free the queen and the royal family z vo juſtice to the unfortonate emi- 


* grants, and allow them at leaſt a mojety of their property, and we will withdraw our 


forces: had they addreſſed the nation in theſe-terms, there can hardly be a doubt but 7 
a ſtop would have. been put to the effuſion, of human blood, and France might ere this 


have bad mongrehy uin, ar xt leak a wgular and eſtabliſhed geremmment. 2 0 


| A of. che coveafantations.of the combined powers was afſerbled at Antwerp | 
on the eighth of April. At this congreſs were preſent the prince of Orange and his / 
two ſons, and his excellency Vander Spiegel; the duke of York and lord Auckland on 


the part of Great Britain; the prince of Saxe Cobourg, counts Metternich, Starenberg, 


and Mercy Dargenteau, with the Pruſſian, Spaniſh, and Neapolitan envoys. On their 


deciſion the fate of nations and the peace of Europe depended, The particulars of what 


paſſed on this important occaſion have never yet tranſpired—We only know that it was 


| reſolved to commence a plan of acti ve n France. 


The ſituation of Fragce at this moment was ſingularly went him By the 
deſection of Dumourier the whole army of the north was diſſolved, and in part diſband- 
ed; while that of the allies lay upon the frontier, numerous, well-diſciplined, and victo- 
rious. On the fide of the Rhine, the Pruſſians advanced in immenſe force, and threatened 
the ſiege of Mentz, even before the works for its defence were completed. But how- 
ever formidable the attack from that quarter might appear, it was perhaps leſs to be 
dreaded than thoſe alarming internal commotions which took place about this period. 
Io effect completely the fubyerſion of republican government in France, it was a part of 
the great plan to excite by a bold and inſtantaneous effort the royaliſt party, who lay 
concealed in different parts of the country, but chiefly in the ancient provinces of Brit- 
tany and Poitou, now diſtinguiſhed by the names of the departments of La Vendde and 
La Loire. Notwithſtanding the ſevere decrees of the Convention, immenſe numbers of 
the emigrants had ſecretly reſorted thither in the winter of 1992; and the vicinity of 
| theſe departments to the ſea afforded a fair proſpect of freſh ſupplies of men and * 
feores, as well as of the c5-operation of the naval powers. 


1 88 like a concerted plan, that this inſurrection ſhould break out almoſt at the 
inſtant of Dumourier's defeCtion ; as if by two ſuch tremendous exploſions the new te- 
public was at once to be overwhelmed in ruin. The firſt diſturbances were conſidered by 
the Convention as merely the reſult of a repugnance in the people to the modes which 
had been adopted for recruiting the army; but before the latter end of March the inſur- 
gents aſſumed a more formidable appearance as to numbers, and their proceedings evinced 
the rebellion to be the reſult of previous arrangement. They were diſtinguiſhed by 


white caps, and other — enſigns, and their watch · words were Vive 
| « 


— 
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1 been T Of © | " ron 
4 Rei? gu. tel — They profeſſed to act by the authority of Monſieur, the 


regent of France}; and In ſeVeral fenecuntete with the national guards were viRtorious, 
particularly in an actioh which took place _ Chantanay, * was Daun 


| ceeded by the plunder of that city.” W 


4. 64 #4 17. v9 436! jr . * bs. Av t 
On the twenty Ahird of Mareh the e informed that the juſorgents had 
made themſelves” muſters*6f the diſtricte of Cholet, Montaigne, and Cliſſon, and that 


; they had defeated general Marce, who had been ſent to. quell them. The city of Nantz 


was” ut the fame tithe iti 4 Nate of ſiege, and the number of rebels encamped before it 
wers estimated at not leſs" thau forty thouſand. In the beginning of April general 
Berruyete was appointed to eommund againſt the rebels. Notwithſtanding the efforts of 


the Convention, however, before the end of that month they poſſeſſed themſel ves of an 
extent of fifty leagues of 'countty, and had defeated the republicans in two pitched bat- 


tles, in which they took an inimenſe quantity of artillery and military ſtores, and a 
number of priſoners.” To reſiſt with ſucceſs the force of. theſe combined misfortunes 
required no common reſources, andno'triflingiſhare'of ſpirit and of energy. The Con- 


vention, on receiving the intelligence of the deſection of Dumourier, and the arreſt of 


the commiſſioners, decreed a permanent ſitting: they offered a large reward for the fu- 
gitive general; eee r rr 


— 


7 
8 * + 3 


- The cotnmiſlioners, in the ee ede nende emitted no means 


7 of reſtoring ordert, and invigorating the ſpirit of the French army. The ftandard of the 


republic was no ſooner ſet up, than the battalions which had diſperſed from the camp of 


|  Maulde reſorted to it; and general Damplerre, who had evinced his patriotiſm by his re- 
ſiſtance to the orders of Dumourier, was proviſionally appointed by the commiſfioners to 


the chief command. In leſs than a week Dampierre had reftored order and diſcipline to 


| has diſorganized eder was enable te lead them W if not to victory. 


on the thirteenth of April the diva Peng er the French army under that general 
were attacked in fix different points, but the affailants were repulſed with conſiderable 


Joſs, Dampierre at the ſame time was enabled to reſume the camp of Famars. On the 


fourteenth and fifteenth the advanced guard was again aſſailed by the enemy: on the 


| former of thoſe days they were compelled, by ſuperior numbers, to give way, but on the 


ſucceeding day they, were victorious. The firing N from Thur | in the tnorning till 
* in the WP with great violence. Ws 


4 


on the e the Auſtrians again e en een but 


_ after a conflict of ten hours, were repulſed with conſiderable loſs ; and on the firſt of 
* general 9 attempted to WIE: the enemy from ſeveral villages, of which 


"T7 HTO Y * they 


* 
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they were in poſſefiion, but in his turn experienced a repulſe. - - On this occaſion the Aut 
trians had ſix hundred killed and two thouſand nn n three hun- 
eee 2 1 „ , | 


| An ation of e nature took place on the eighth of May. Das on 
that day advanced to diſlodge the enemy, who were poſted in the woods of Rheme and 
Vicoigne; but the ardour of the general having prompted him to too great an expoſure 
of his perſon, his thigh was carried off by a cannon- ball, and he expired the following 
day, leaving the command in the hands of general La Marche. In this action the Auſ- 
trians loſt in killed and wounded five hundred men, and the Pruſſians three hundred: f 
the Engliſh troops, who were engaged, and who ſuffered greatly, no official return was 


made. The loſs of the French was eſtimated at four thouſand. From this period to oj 


the twenty-third nothing of importance 'occurred. On that day it was determined by 
| the allies to attempt to diſlodge the French from their fortified camp on the heights of 
Famars, which covered and protected the town of Valenciennes. At- day-break the 
Britiſh and Hanoverians aſſembled, under the command of the duke of York, and the 
Auſtrians and German auxiliaries under that of the prince of Cobourg and general 
Clairfait. A thick fog prevented for ſome time the advance of the troops; .and they 
| ſoon experienced a tremendous fire from the'entrenchments of the French. The con- 
teſt, as Sir James Murray ſtates, was very ſevere, and in the field the French were de- 
ſeated. The duke of York then advanced within a ſmall diſtance of the works; but 
obſerving, from the diſpoſition of the French, that they could not be carried without con- 
ſiderable loſs, he determined to defer the attack till next morning at day-break. In 
the courſe of the night, however, the French, apprehenſive of the conſequences,” and 


probably much. weakened by the action, abandoned their camp, and withdrew partly into 


Valenciennes, while another parfy retired by Denain, towards Bouchain and Cambray. 
No official return was made of the loſs of the allies ; but it muſt have been OI 
on both ſides. 7 4 | 


f The ſucceſs of the twenty · third enabled the allies to lay formal Gage to 3 
Conde had been inveſted from the beginning of April, and the communication entirely 
cut off between that place and Valenciennes, To re-eſtabliſh that communication was 
the object of general Dampierre on the eighth, when he received the fatal wound that de- 
ds him of life, 


While theſe affairs were tranſaQing i in the ond. but little of i . occurred in 
other parts. In the beginning of May general Cuſtine, who commanded the army of 
the Rhine, formed a deſign of cutting off a body of the enemy of ſeven or eight thou- 
ſand men, who had advaneed as far as Rheinzabern; but, to enſure ſucceſs it was neceſ- 
ſary to amuſe the Pruſſians in all parts, and to deſtroy the effect of the cavalry and in- 
* which wy had ſtationed near Landau. Had he been to retain the command, 

5 M he 


1 


Fund werf. ' On the feeond of April the popular. 


„1 r I" RY 


eve u, v ü e  fop 


the ar beer, exerciſed, would have boom in @ condition)to erονjjÜůt gompletely ; 


but refleRing that he, was about to depart and take upon bum the n n of the army 


öf the North, he determined to hazard an action, in order to prevent the Pruſkans taking 


_ ailyanitbgy'of their gol poſition. He therefore-fent orders to genere Houeh and to attack 


Limberg and Calderg in che rear with me army of the Moſcite, which Pulli hould keep 


in check, and attack with the reſt of the corps des Vaſages, a'Prufian corps who had ad- 


vanced; and while general Sulek, with nine battalions and fome cavalry, ſhould advance 


— towards Abweiler to moleſt the enemy. The ſame day the garrifon.of Landau had or. 
era to-orcupy the banks of the canal; of Anweiler, the vineyards and village of Nuf- 
Sex, with ſeveral other poſts, and to give the Prufiiane reaſon to apprehend that they 


would be attacked in the rear, in caſe they ſbould attempt any movements. He alſo 
cauſed a report to be ſpread/in the Pruffien army, that the cavalry of the army of the 


Moſelle had arrived, as well as part of the artillery of Straſbourg. In the mean time 


Ferrier, who commanded forty battalions, was ordered only to thew himſelf to 


tha enemy till he ſbonld be certain that the engagement had commenced, and then to 


antack them in the wood of Rheinaabern, and the Auſtrians who were in it beyond the 
village. - Notwithſtanding theſe orders, Cuſtine obſetyes, that he did not ſee his troops 
appear l eleven o'clock, at which time general Diretmann. bad commanded a retreat, 


| hecanſe the troops, were fatigued, and.could neither procure provifeens nor drink. The 


general himſelf began to march, at-cight o'clock in the evening, with twenty-ſix bat- 
talipos and. eight regiments, to the heights near Inſheim ; but ſeveral una voidable delays 
prevedied him from, arriving ut that place till fire in the morning. The advanced guard, 
under the command. of general Landremont, kept back the enemy, and prevented them 
from guining the foreſt of Germerſbeim. While gener al Landremoat was thus engag- 

ing the Auſtrian army, and preventing them from adyancingy the main army extended it- 
felf to. the heights of Rulfheim, and proceeded as far as that village. Cuſtine charged 


| two divifions of dragoons with vigour, who. fled, after ſuſtaining considerable loſs. 


Among the number of the dead were three officers. The general obſerved, that had it 


not been for the iafiruation of a battalion, who miſtook the French cavalry for that of 
de enemy, this day would have terminated happily for the troops of the republic; they 


anfwered alt attempts to rally them only by diſcharges, and it was with great difficulty 
they could be prevailed upon to refame their ranks, The general was informed that 
this eyent was occaſioned by the commander, who began the cry of treachery. He was 
arreſted, and, it was ſaid, deſtroyed bimſelf. „This day, which ought to have been ſo 
„ and x very great number of prifoners.” The Pruffians were ſoon after enabled to 


| At'this bent period a degree of treachery ſeews to. have perraded every part of the 
OY EOS Wnonnced 


| + memorible,”—added Cuſtine—s terminated by the taking of one piece of cannon, 
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the Oden general Pen u e ner, ab he FublUqueriteinduR Has hood that e- 
cufnticn way well Gun,, © Paoli was eie te dppedt t the ber of the Oon vention 
 boteneuſet Melt} and the perſem whe were ſent to 2rieft him declared that thie ſer- 
view Wa tho Uanyorone 15 d Apt, At the ſame tie chorges of = ſeridus nature 
were +thibited againſt the exe ier, Boufwnwiits whe Wis e ved 20 in actomplicd 
of Dumoutiet) although be Had been made R 
nue ze re ο aq VN | 
Xi ur: 651: t M i tet i * 
"ho met nk bee Un wie een e 
to review the no leſs important proceedings of the Convention. In the month of Marth: 
the celebrated Revolutionary Tribunal, for judging offences againſt the ſtate, was orga- 
nized; and iti returkable that the chairtan on this orcaſlem wes the pity Ka Croix,. 
who nas ſinee fallen the nan of this vety innituten. Nn | em hat 
dunal wasformed Ee 


ld Dothan ame e W Not, and 
nttempt againſt the Hbetry and ſovereignty of the people; and the unity, indiviſibilieyy,- | 
and external as well a iritettial ſafury of the repoblic5 of every plant vending 00 4 
« tadliff royalty, and of every critic relating to the ſabrieartorn of forged gun 
% 2. This tribunal fralf confiftof ffs judge, divided Inte t ſions. N 
« bers in ench fection hall be fifficient to extniine fast denoanced, 
„ The judges ſhall be choſen by the Þ National Convention, dy this nominal appeal, 
4« and by a relative majority. 
© 4, To this tribunal ſhall belong « public acevſet and two ss, named by the 
Con vention in ike manner as the Judges. A commiſſion 6f fl Mal 1h be appoint- 
« ed to draw up the decrees of accuſation which may be paſſed by the Conveiition, 
« 5, The jurors ſhall be twelve in number, and three fabMtitutes.” They Mall be 
« taken from the department of Paris, until the firſt of Mey next; an epoch when the ; 
«& electoral bodies muſt renew their jurors, hi 
4 6. Crimes againſt the general ſafety, alkigaed heretofote to the eogniganee of uu 
£4... nicipalitles, ſhall in future be judged by the revolutionary tribunal. | 
„. There ſhall be no appeal from their ſentence, 3 
4. Sentence paſſed in the abſence of the accuſed, Malt have — 
1 my were preſent. 
9. Perſons accufed who Kal ved iis WAL NE motiths ſhalf be conſidered 1. 
« emigrants and ben n fach” a 29 0 


As the intentions of the parties which divided the Convention had been fs. 
preſented, and as ſome of the moſt indi t and deſperate of the citizens had underſtood the: 
term equality, which was adopted in the declarafio of rights, as referring not to an equa» 
. rights, but W about the ſame time a decree was propoſed, 

on: 
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ou — of Damen and adopted by the Convention, denouncing the puniſhment 
- of death againſt any perfon who ſhould propoſe an Agrarian law, or who ſhould attempt, 


to .injure* territorial, commercial, or perſonal property. Another decree, which was 


ꝓpaſſed on the twenty · ninth of the ſame month, merits our diſapprobation; it was in ſub. 


© tance, that all perſons convicted of compoſing, or printing, writings favouring the reſtora- 


tion of monarehy in France, or the diſſolution of the National repreſentation, ſhould be 

pꝓuniſhed with death. All perſons guilty of attempting a-counter-revalution were at the 
ſame time declared outlaws; and on the firſt of April a decree was paſſed aboliſhing the 
anviolabilityof- the _— of the Os; when accuſed of crunes againſt 
Abe ende. 1 50 Py 1 | 


In every Nate there wil always be found. neceſſary an executive ithriey, with 


r* ſufficiently ſtrong to prevent frequent inſurrection and conſpiracy, and ſufficient. 
ly compact to be able to execute its deſigns with ſecrecy and alacrity. It was evidently 


among the deſects of the firſt conftitution of France, that no ſuch power exiſted; and 
* Fince the revolution of the tenth of Auguſt, the powers granted to the ordinary miniſ- 


ters, who formed what is called the executive council, were not adequate to theſe ends. 


On the ſeventh of April, therefore, a committee of public ſafety, with enlarged powers, 
was inſtituted ; but as the authority delegated to this committee was extenſive, it was 


"judged: prudent- to limit its duration to a ſingle month. After mucti debate upon the 
ſadjeR, he er organized agreeadly to the terms of the following . 


9 Art. 1. A committee of public laſery, conſifing of ine members, taken * the 


Convention, ſhall be formed by open vote. 


/ _, «2, This committee ſhall deliberate in ſecret, and Mall be el to watch over and 

20 accelerate the actions of the adminiſtration entruſted to the executive council, whoſe 
4. decrees it may ſuſpend, when it thinks them contrary to the public intereſt, being 
46 compelled at the ſame time to give information to the Convention, 


« 2, It is authoriſed to purſue, in urgent circumſtances, external and internal mea- 


s ſures of general defence; and its decrees, ſigned. by the majority of its deliberating 
« jnembers, which ſhall never be leſs than two-thirds, ſhall be executed by the provi- 


„ Gonal executive. council; and it cannot in any caſe iſſue mandates of arreſt but againſt 


executive agents, bound at the ſame time to giye immediate information to the Con- 


vention. 
4. The particular agents whom the. committee may think proper to employ ſhall 


or 44 be paid from the public treaſury. 


« 5. The national treaſury ſhall, for this purpoſe, keep ready, at the 22895 of the 
4 committee, the ſum of one hundred thouſand livres. 
6. It may divide itſelf into ſections to exerciſe its operations with Gafety. 


. ® 7, Te — es, ee — aries of te 
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« g. It ſhall keep a journal of its deliberation, which ſhall be Ggned 5 0 


% bers preſent. A, | nn AOHINAY dA 4 
9. This committee hall be eſabliſhed-only for ne month . 0% 


The deſection of ee. which e hang * 4 mich certain branches 
af the Bourbon family, contributed at this period to oyerwhelm the whole of this unhap- 
py. race with ignominy and misfortune.” A propoſal had been. made, it js aſſerted, to the 
combined powers, to exchange the queen and the other priſoners in the Temple, for the 
commiſſioners who had been arreſted by Dumourier; and this tranſaction was to ſerve as 
the baſis for a treaty of peace, -On what ground this humane propoſal was fruſtrated, we 
are not informed; but we cannot avoid thinking that if the allies had proceeded to treat 
ypon theſe terms, much miſery and bloodſhed might have been prevented. As, how- 
ever, both parties appeared equally averſe to; pacific counſels, it was decreed; on the 
ſeventh of April, that all the members of the Bourbon family, as well as all Auſtrian 
officers, and other members of the Germanic body who had been taken priſoners, ſhould 
be detained as hoſtages for the ſafety of the arreſted deputies ; and that all the Bourbons 
ſhould be removed to Marſcilles, except ſuch as were preyiouſly confined in the Temple: 
the ci-devant duke of Orleans, ene his Wr as deputy of the Convention, 
was included'in this decree, 5 * r 


On the ninth of the ſame month a decree was alſo paſſed, enjoining that all bargaine 
and contracts ſhould be paid in affignats, and not in ſpecie. The reaſon urged for this 
arrangement was the great depreciation which the paper currency of France had ſuffer- 
ed. About the ſame time the powers of the commiſſioners ſent to the armies were 
enlarged. General Cuſtine, commander of the armies of the Rhine and the Moſelle, in- 
formed the Convention, about this time, that he had been grofsly inſulted by three of 
their commiſhoners, and complained that he was accuſed reſpecting a letter which he had 
written to the duke of Brunſwick. In what manner that general was ſatisfied, we are 
not informed; but that he was, is evident from his acceptance of the command of the 
armies of- the North, ſoon after their retreat from the camp of Famars. The ſentiment, 
however, which he appears to have excited on this occaſion proved afterwards fatal to | 
this able and ill- treated officer. | 

A conſiderable part of the month of April was bent in diſcuſng and digeſting the 
declaration of rights, which was to ſerve as a preface to the new conſtitution. It was 
propoſed by Salles, and ſome others, to confine themſelves to the declaration which had 
been enacted in 1789, by the conſtituent aſſembly ; but the majority appeared to incline 
to a new declaration. On the tenth of May the Convention took poſſeſſion of their 
new hall in the Thuilleries, and on that day decreed the firſt article of the new conſtitu- 
tion, viz, TE FRENCH | REPUBLIC 1s ONE AND INDIVISIBLE.”—In the mean 


time the. Sew which * ſo long ſubſiſted between the two leading parties in the 
| SL Þ * 


SECOND YLAR _—_— (1793. 


Ontrention procebted ugly to an open and violent rupture. The perty of Robeſpierre 
5 Y and Marat had imperceptibly gained on the affections and prejudices of the populace of 
F - * - Paxis; and the Jacobin club became gradually under their entice direction. The defire 
6. | manifeſted by the Briſſotines or Girondiſts to fave the life of the king, had not contri. 
dated to their popularity; and the mtiltitude, inflead of attributing it to motives of hu. 
1 mie and juſtice, were eaſily perſusded that their principles had been eorrupted by 
WE: "BE OO IT ns Sen eats parts tn the prontien of thr ca 
3 3 
1 I. KAI of 8 oth whons: many of the Girondiſts had deen 3 
8 counnsdled, and whom they had always defended when attacked by his adverſaries, com- 


* plated the ruin of this declining party. The moſt intimate union had always ſubſi ted 
- between that general and the houſe of, Orleans ; and ſeveral of the Briſſotines, as * as 
| Beiffor himſelf, W | | 


Tue 3 manners of Roland, who probably was, after all, a man of integrity, 
daa vanity of others of the faction; their being in polſeffion of power, and the in- 
„ onlinate love of it which they manifeſted, excited the diſtruſt and jealoufy of many. We 
3 Hs, >: _ add to theſe cauſes for the decline of their influence, the manifeſt incapacity which 

and the miniſters appointed by them, had betrayed in the conduct of public affairs; 
geren 110 ws * their nen in n the nation with à conſtitution. 


ERP” > 
«Sy 


1 5 „ eee 
8 —_— with eli e eee „ ee they might certainly have 
1 mel their power longer. It is to their honour, indeed, that they did not chuſe to ſe- 
dan their power by a violation of Jaſtice and humanity. Such a conduct is calcu- 
leitend to cher a multitude of errors; and it is. more noble to fall thus, than to be 
"viQtorious by cruelty and violence. In the latter ſtages of the conteſt they did not, 
it muſt be acknowledged, proceed with the fame moderation. The oppoſition was then re- 
_ | duced to a ronteſt ad internecionem; and though it is probable, that, in the firſt inſtance, 
{Seven the diſpute was no more than a party ſtruggle for power and emolument, and that their 
. - - - adverſaries themſelves did not mean an attack pon their lives, and only ſought their ſi- 
1 TIE e 
1 „ e et WIR « 4 | 


. eee . 
Pp . wich Dampurier bad made upon the people, that ſo early as the ninth of April a peti- 
—_—. tion was regeived from one of the ſections of Paris, accuſing Guadet, Vergniaux, Gen- 
© 16, AP a ſonne, and others of the deputies, a accomplices of that perfidious officer, and requeſt- 
_—_— 66 % e eee 
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commons of the forty-eight ſections of Paris, dechanding that Brillot, 'Guadet, Verg- 


nianx, Genſonne, Grangepevve, Buzot, Barbaroux, Salles, Birotenu, Petion, Lanjuinais, 


Fauchet, Valaze, Laſource, Pontecoulant, Lchasdy, Gorſas, Valady, Chambon, Lan- 
thenas, Louvot, &c. be impeached, and expelled the Convention. This petition was 


followed, on the firſt of May, by a deputition from the fiuxbourg of Saint Antoine ; 


_ the preſident of which, after propoſing a plan for the recruiting of the armies, Ae. ad- 
dreiſed the Convention in theſe” worde: We come,” aid he ie legiftators, to tell 
you ſevere traths——Employing yourſelves for a long time as you have with your pet- 
4 ſoual intereſts and paſſions, declare to us what you have done! You have promiſed 
« ruery thing, and kept your word in nothing. Our defenders have been left deſtitute of 
every neceſſary; you have engaged to regulate the price of proviſions; to relieve the 
i neceffitous; but in no one inftance have you kept your word “He concluded with 
declaring the fauxbourg in a ſtate of inſurreRion; and requeſting that the deputation, to 
the number of eight thouſand, but unarmed, might be permitted to file through the hall. 
A warm debate enſued ; but the inhabitants compoſed the tumult, by — * that 


iy eee e ee eee 


| Oa the other hand the Girondiſts were not inactive; . 
among the people was ſuppoſed to be excited by the inflammatory journał of which 
Marat was the conductor, that deputy was denounced, as a ſeditious-perſon, by Salles, ſo 


early as the twenty-ſixth of February. As the Convention bowever did not think it 


prudent to purſue him with rigour, ſupported as he was by ſo ſirong a party, and by that 
formidable body the Jacobin club, he Kill continued his attendance. in the ball of the 
| legiſlature ; and on the firſt of April recriminated on the Girondifts,” and denounced 
«hree hundred of the deputies, at the head of whom were Briſſot, Vergniaux, &c. On 
che twelfth of April he renewed his accuſation, and was ſupported by Robeſpierre. A 


violent tumult enſued, and the deputies on both fides of the hall advanced with drawn 


_ ſwords to aſſault each other: by the oy of the preſident, they were irs pi0aS wm 
Aae . | 


- 2 8 40 
* 


43 | 


In the apaaing ſitting of the Sized, de Girondifie 4 and Guadet pre- 


fented a direct accuſation againſt Marat. Asprofident of the Jacobin club, he had Gign- 
ed an addreſs, accuſing the Gironde party of being the accomplices of Dumourier; and * 


| exhonting'the popular ſociet ies to unite; and pbur in 2 ſhower of petitions,” . for the e- 
a pulſion of thoſe unfaithful members who had betrayed their truſt, and who did not vote 


4 for the death of the tyrant.” The whole compoſition was in an extravagant and ri- , 
dievlous ſtyle, and among other exclamations'contained theſe words:“ Let us extermi- | 

nate the.conſpirators ] Marat alledged that he had ſigned the addreſs, as preſident, 
without reading it; but he juſtified the contents. The oppoſite party infiſted on a de- 
erce:of accuſation being paſſod againſt him; F 


4 = 
* 
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deres of accuſation, eigbty- two againſt it, and a ene refuſed to vote. * 


was ne, e ng to the Abbaye priſon. 


— this dedifion of the Convention, the predominating Ges of the Girondift 
in that aſſembly is ſufficiently apparent: but it was not ſo with the people; and the 
op before whom Marat was arraigned, were either afraid to condemn him, or were them- 


ſelves of his party; for on the twenty-fourth of April. he was ungnimouſly acquitted, 


His party, not content with the acquittal of their favourite, attended him in a body to 
reſume his ſeat in the Convention. A ſcene of indecent triumph now enfued; and the hall 
of the legiſlature was once more oceubied by the mob of Paris. His opponents having 
pftocseded to this extremity, it was not probable that Marat ſhould defiſt from hoſtilities; 


and he was now TI too well 1 EA ſtrength to liſten eaſily 


to moderate counſels. >a i . f 


The Girondiſts, on the ab hand, notwithſtanding their ſupariority.; in the Conven- 
| tion, could not fail to diſcoyer their tottering ſituation. It was evident they had loſt the 
confidence of the Pariſians, and the only chance for ſecuring their authority was an ap- 


peal to the people of the more diſtant dopurtments. With this view, om the thirteenth 


of May, on the pretence of forwarding the new conſtitution, Condorcet propoſed—T hat 
2 new Convention ſhould be choſen on the firſt of November next enſuing, and that it 


' ſhould meet on the fifteenth of December. The motion was vehemently oppoſed by 


-Thoriot, and others; who inſiſted that the Convention could not abandon its poſt at ſo 


important a criſis, without manifeft injury to therepublic; that ſuch a meaſure would per- 


ſuade the people that the leading perſons of that body had no ſerious deſign of giving 


them a conſtitution ; and that ſuch alarms would lead to the moſt dangerous inteſtine 
commotions. The propoſal of e was for theſe reaſons adjourned. | 


4 


ae would 1 bw e 


- and indeed nothing ſhort of convening a legiſlature to meet no longer in Paris, but in 
Dome other city, could, in this ſtate of affairs, preſerve his party from deſtruction. On 


the cighteenth of May, therefore, a ſubſtitute deputy to the Convention (one of thoſe 
who hail been elected to ſupply ſuch ſeats>/as ſhould be vacated by abſence or by death) 
having been inſulted by ſome women, in his way to the Convention, Guadet embraced 
the opportunity to inſiſt that the Convention was no longer free in Paris; and that a 
plot had been formed for effeRing its diſſolution, and for placing the whole power of the 


Rate in the hands of the anarchiſts. He concluded by propoſing as a deere The Na- 


_« tional Convention breaks and diſſolves all the conſtituted authorities of Paris; orden 
% All the ſubſtitute deputies to unite at Bourges, without, however, exerciſing any 
* function till authoriſed by a decree of the Convention.” | Barrere thought the evil 
. of did IIs is VIE TOY; and on his motion it was decreed, 

g « That 
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That a commiſſion of twelve members, choſen from the Convention; ſhould exa- 
mine all the plans and ae, formed by the commons of Paris,” 


In a debate which took e the W May, on a propoſql of the financier” 
Cambon, for © a compulſory loan of a thouſand millions from, rich egotiſts ¶ ſelfiſh per- 
ſons, ] the indifferent, and all who may be [ſuppoſed intereſted in the ſucceſs of the 

«©: enemies of France, Marat embraced the occaſion to arraign his adverſaries ; and p- 
poſed that the Rolandiſts, the Girondiſts, and the Briſſotines, ſhould be ſelected as the 
: tenders. A moſt tumultuous ſcene enſued. - Barbaroux, La Riviere, and others of the 
Sironde party, exclaimed againſt a forced loan as a*tyrannical and counter-revolutionary 
- meaſure. The galleries took a moſt indecent part in the debate; which was concluded 
by Vergniaux moving, that an additional guard ſhould be demanded for the protection of 
the Convention; On the ſame day a declaration was publiſhed by the preſident Iſnart, 

_ condemning in ſtrong terms the indecent ſcene which had juſt been acted, and charging. | 

- the. e den with being the e e fo the combined kings. 


On the txrenty-third ſome dopnties 4 the ſection of Fraternity appeared at the bar 
a offer proofs. of the plots in their ſection againſt liberty and the , hey 
ſaid, it had been agitated, in a. meeting held on he preceding Sunday and Monday, at the 
mayor's houſe, to act over again the dreadful ſcenes of the tenth of Auguſt, which was 
to be followed by a maſfacre ſimilar to that of the third of September. The mayor, 
| however, had oppoſed theſe proceedings, and threatened to adjourn the aflembly; Se- 
veral deputations appeared on the ſame day from different ſections, engaging to protett 
the Convention; and on the following day, Pache, the mayor of Paris, addreſſed a letter 
to the preſident, confirming the account of what had paſſed in the ſection of Fraternity:; 
only adding, that the mention of maſſacres had proceeded from none but heated in- 


dividuals. 


mi the mean time the city of Paris continued in a ſtate of extreme agitation; and on 
the twenty-ſeventh the mayor wrote to inform the Convention, that the contending pat- 
ties were-on the point ob proceeding.to the utmoſt extremities. . Marat embraced this op- 
portunity to throw the blame on the commiſlidn of twelve, who he inſiſted had provoked ! 
the inſurrection of the people; and demanded that the commiſſion ſhould be diſſolved, aas 
the only means of preventing. a general inſurrection. The ſection of La Cité at this 
moment appeared at the bar, and demanded the liberation of its preſident and ſecretary, 
who had been arreſted by the commiſſion of twelve: the deputation further inſiſted that 
the commiſſion of twelve ſhould be carried before the- revolutionary tribunal.— A moſt 
tumultuous debate enſued, in which the galleries again took a part ; and the preſident * 
and commiſſion of twelve were vehemently: threatened by the Mountain party and their 
adherents in the galleries. The evening ſitting was not leſs diſorderly; indeed, to the 


Ld of that body, thoſe ſcenes. were become extremely common. At length the 
Convention 


. * 


| | „ = — — 
X ; 


- 


1 


2 Ke 98 afterwards reſtored an heir kunden, Te proviſional com- 


% een ran or TCI. 


Convention, n that twenty-eight of the fetions of Paris bad determined to 
iſe and. inſiſt on the tiſmiſbon of the commiſſion of twelve, . decreed that this. obnox- 
j0us commiſſion ſhould be diflolyed ; and that Hebert, a deputy fy the Convention Who 


TT t 


i d e ber e eee reſigned his office ; 


„ # diſgraceful. forge, not only of abuſe but of perſanal 
A nem preſident was then choſea, and the Jacobin, or Mountain, party. having 

| faccerded in placing in the chair one of 0 oma adherents, the diſſolution of the com- 
Ws rs; by a majority of forty- to vates ; the members who com- 
poſed it were denounced, and thoſe who were impriſoncd by. their orders were liberated. 
| The sitting concluded ren ſpeech from Berrere, zu organ of the committee 
 of- public ſaſety, in which he repreſented, in lively colours, the dangers which threatened 


* de republie on every fide—recommentied inſtant winſorcementi to be ſent to the ar- 


-mi63;. and a union of thoſe pie he ddl che Convention and the republic. By 
"the advice of erer r Tn in * 5 


4 * 
4 - md, © | * 2 * 5 


1 „„ 
3 to diert ais artention-of the public rem theſe Alfaſtrous conteſts to objects 
_ of veal ty and; De dees 'reſpe@ing public inſtruction were propoſed and paſſed 


dn the qwenity «ſeventh, a8 well u a plan for the renovation of the military force. Every 


-atteaiptiorcRere orderand tranguillity was, however, in vain. The people had received 
© a deep imprefion that the public ſafety had been neglected by the Girondiſts, and trea- 
chery and fraud wete ſuſpeRed to have been; uſed on that occaſion, - The conſtituted au- 
choxit ies of Paris were invited to ufſemble, to deliberate on the means-of ſaving the coun- 


try it we then; determined that. The barriers ſhould brifhur ; een * 


publiſhed 4 groclumation, exhonting ann 26 en. e 


At four o "clock, however, on the motning of the twenty<firk, the tookin ws Genel, 
the generale was beaten, and the atarm-guns were fired. The citizens repaired to their 
reſpective ſeQions, and a profound ſentiment of terror peryaded the whole city. At ſeven 

o'clock the Convention aſſemblei; the mayor and the miniſter of the interior were cited 


| to the bat, "The, former. declared. that he had:given the necefliry orders to prevent the 


 alarmaguas-being fired, and that he-liad repaired 'to the committee of public fafety to 
gise an account of the ſtate of Paris. He had afterwards gone to the permanent 
csuneil general of the commune, u ho had.proceeded-to-fuſpend tho members of the mu- 


c aer 
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mune at this moment appeared at the bar; they announced that, having been charged - | 
to diſcover great conſpiracy, they were come to fulfil their miffion : they were then 3 
procecding to fiate two reſobuti ons they had formed, when Guadet roſe to oppoſe this 

ufarpation of powers, which he averred belonged ſolely to the Convention. He propoſed | 

to annul all that had been done during the night by the revolutionary committees, ank 
to bring beſore the proper tribunak the council of the commune, as well as thoſe who 

ſounded the toeſin, beat the generale, and ſhut up the barriers. The propofatof Guadet 

was at fift decreed; e | | * 
was afterwazds repealed. ; Ig , 


While this affair was ae agitation; A 3 hdd hs „ 
peared at the bar, and demanded—1. The ſuppreſſion» of tho commiſſion'of twelve. —3. A 
revolutionary army of Sans Culottes .. A decree of accuſation againft twenty-two 
deputies, and the members of the above- named commiſſion.—q. A diminution of the 
price of bread. 5. The diſpatch of commiſſioners to the ſouthern provinces, there to- 
put à ſtop to the counter-revolution. And, 6. . miniſter of 5 

| nance, and Le Brun, the miniſter for foreign affairs... TIF WP. (271M 

The department of Paris next Ce Ads 0 ai ok 4 
Iſnard, Briſſot, Guadet, Vergniaud, Genfonne; Birbaroux, Roland, Claviete, Lo Brun, 
and ſeveral others. The mayor of Paris was afterwards called to the bar, and declare# 
that the cauſe of the diſturbances was the conduct of the commiſſion of twelve; and 
that the conſtituted authorities, far from rifing againſt the Convention, were n. cheir 
2 — wen N | tight * 

| The morning Acting of the firſt of June paſſed without any „ ay be. 
ing tranſacted, except that an addreſs from the Convention to the people, propoſed by 
Bacrere, was adopted by the influence of the Mountain party, in preference to one 
propoſed by Lafource; and this circumſtance may be conſidere$as the firſt mark of the 
farmer having relinquiſhed the party of the Girondiſts, At fix o'cloek” in the af. 
terngon the tocſin again founded, and the generale was beaten. ' The pretended cauſe- 
of pers SON was, that the Convention had not determined on the petition pre- 


# 6 

10 This epithet, which is now r rangns Ris Hed eee he et an 

it when ſpeaking of the populace, whom they contemptuouſly ſtyled Sn Gurtes (literally © wiTwouT nnen“ 
implying that they were the dregs or loweſt order of the people. It is natural to ſuppoſe that, when the multitude 
gained the aſcendancy, and the ariftocr ates were in their turn obe of! contempt and derifion,. their favourite 
expreſſion ſhould deeame the bye- word of their ſycccelsful opponents, and ſhould be uſed on alt occaſions 25 the 
diſcriminating badge of the party, Accordingly we perceive-that no one was ſafe in his perſon who did not aſſume 
the term Sans Culecte, in contradiſtinction to that of Ait -und little time had elapſed ere this word fo far loſt 
its original and ignominious meaning, 2s to be interpreted to mean. ie Pn N e, the ſovereign people, or tbe 
F*ople collectively. In which latter acceptation. it is now univerſally adopted throughout the republic, 

i 1 * ” . 


8.4 9 
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ſented hy 6 ateceling day As ſoon 24 the Convention was 


' aflermbled, a. deputation from the department appeared at the bar, and demanded imme- 
diate attention to the ſuhſect of their petition; and that the deputies Duſſaulx, Ducos, 


. and Fonfrede, ſhould be added tothe liſt of denounced members. The ſitting concluded 


wich a decree, on the motion of Barrere, that , The committee of public fafety 
4. ſhould preſent;-within three days, the means which hould be beſt calculated Ware 
-6.the enemies, both external and internal, of the republic ; and that the ſame committee 
* eee a report ie reſpeQing the deputies under accuſation.” | | 


© On the following tay (June the ſecond) the fauxbourgs of Saut Antoine and Saint 
2 Were again in motion. An immente crowd ſurrounded the hall of the Con- 
vention, and webe violent in their demand that a decree of accuſation ſhould be paſſed. 
Several members entered, and complained that they had been inſulted by the mob, and 
+ *that their deliberations. were no longer free. A deputation was.then ſent out to addreſs 
the people but they were..ſcarcely'able to obtain a hearing, and were-only anſwered by 
indiſtinct clamours ſor a detree of .accuſation.,* After the return of the deputation a tu- 
muituous debate es The ncelamation that the Convention is no longer free 


_ ©. - in its delberations“ reſounded through the ball. Barrere, in the name of the com- 


2 e e public fafety, propoſed that the zocuſed deputies ſhould reſign their functions, 


* 
Þ { * * SAS 3 1 2 a l i 1 


| 5 -that there mould be an entire change of miniſtry, With this requiſition ſome of 
(deputies immediately complied, but others refuſed to abdicate a character with which 
pes had been inveſted by the choice of the people. Laſource demanded, that the armed 
_ "force Would be ordered to withdraw and Barrere propoſed to march in a body out of 
„the hall among the people. Agreeably to this propoſal the preſident led the way, and the 


«% 1 Convention procteded Wirhout moleſtation through the midſt of the crowd; and 


- after making the circuit of the Thuillerjes returned to the hall. The infurgents, how- 


10 ever, ee this fallacious moderation, continued firm to their purpoſe ; and 


_ the allembly before it roſe was obliged to paſs a decree, ordering the following members 
and mingſterst0 be arreſted;. viz. -Genſonnes Vergniaud, Briſſot, Guadet, Gorſas, Petion, 
- Salles; Cambony-Barbaroux, Busot, Biroteap, Rabaut, Laſource, Lanjuinais, Grange- 


5 neuve, Leſage, Louvet, Valaze, Doulcett, Ducos, Lanthenas, Duſſaulx, all the mem- 


- ork of the committee of twelve (Fonſtede and Saint Martin excepted), and. the minif- 
ters Claviere and Le Brun. On the requeſt of Marat, and ſeveral ones — Ducos, 

| Dallas and Lunheaw wor ahrman aral 4 Pa 4 * 
* | IL, er 


) 0 
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nne i the: TP O which the 


_  rſumpbant party has dignified with the'title of the revolution of the thirty-firſt of May. The deputies who were 
PPP 
cCnnſes of theſe. commotiona. Their account differs in ſomo reſpects from the preceding, and is as follows: 
A had been enaRed. which preſeribed the formation of committees in the different ſeRions of Paris, de 
COA e eee This law was eluded. e —— 
: 1 1 | were 
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Aſter theſe commotions had ſubſided, the firſt ſep of the triumphant party was to 


complete the conſtitution. The Convention, on the twenty-third of June, iſſued a de- 
glaration of the Rights of Man, as a preface to their new form of government, which 


| 1 . in 3 articles. It ne the end of ſociety is the general hap- 


1 


were formed in the meſt Mogul mmer 1ä4„%ö.tỹ3s —— 
her from the committee of each ſection. This central committee, after ſome private deliberation, ſuſpended the 
conſtituted authorities, and aſſumed the title of the revolutionary council of the department of Paris, and alſo in- 
veſted itſelf with a dictatorial power. An extraordinary committee had been formed in the boſom of the Conven- 
ton, to denounce the illegal and arbitrary acts of the conſtituted authorities, and to cauſe all perſons to be arreſted 
who ſhould be denounced as chiefs of conſpiracies. On the twenty-ſeventh of May theſe revolutionary committees, 
with an armed force, demanded the ſuppreſſion of the committee formed by the Convention. This requeſt was 
decreed, but on the next day it was deferred till the committee ſhould have made their report. The revolutionary 
council of Paris refuſed to attend the report. On the thirtieth of May they intimated to the Convention their or- 
der to fuppreſs the extraordinary committee. Amidſt armed petitioners, farrounded by cannon, under continual 
inſalts from the galleries, ſome metnbers decreed the ſuppreſſion of it. On the famous thirty-firſt of May the ge- | 
nerale was again beaten, the tocſin founded, and the alarm-guns fired. At theſe ſignals the citizens to arms, 
and were ordered to aſſemble round the Convention. Some deputations demanded a decree of agaiaſt 
thirty-five members of that body. The aſſembly referred this to the committes of public ſafety, enjoining them to 
deftiver in their report within three days. On the firſt of June, at three in the afternoon, the revolutionary coun- 
cil of Paris marched at the head of an armed force to inveſt the national hall. At night they appeared & the bar, 
and demanded a decree of accuſation againſt the denounced members. The Convention paſſed to the arder of the 
day, and ordered the petitioners to exhibit to the committee of public ſafety the proofs of the crimes imputed to 
the accuſed members. On the ſecond of June the revolutionary council demanded, for the laſt tine, the decree 
" of accuſation againſt the obnoxious members, when the aſſembly again paſſed to the order of the day, The peti- 
tioners now gave a ſignal to the ſpeRators to leave the hall, and ruſh to arma. About noon the generfie yas beaten, 
and the tocſin ſounded; more than an hundred cannon furrounded the national hall, and furnaces were ſormed to 
heat balls; cannon were pointed towards all the avenues, the gates were ſhut, and the ſentinels ordered to Gp all 
the members of the Convention. Many of the deputies were infulted by the partizans of Marat. The battalions, _ 
which ſeveral days before ſhould have marched againſt the royaliſts, ſuddenly arrived, and ſeized on the inner poſts 


_ of the hall. Afﬀignats and wine webe diſtributed amongft them. la ſhort, the repreſentatives were impriſoned in 


their own hall. To avert the rage of the people, it was ordered that the committee of public ſafety mould make 
their report. Barrere mounted--the tribune, and propoſed, that the denounced members, .againſt whom no proof 
of the imputed crimes had been produced, ſhould be invited to ſuſpend themſelves from their funftions. Some of 
them ſubmitted to this meaſure. At length an end was put to the ſitting; the preſident walked out of the hall at 


the head of the Convention, and ordered the ſentries to withdraw. 


„ The Convention reached the middle of the court without meeting any refiftance ; but being arrived there, 
the commander of the armed force ordered them to return. The prefident told him, the Conyention was not to 
be dictatod to; that it held its authority independent of any other power than the French peaple, and that they 
done had a right to command it, The commander, Henrior, his ſword, ranged bis cavalry in order of battle, 


a and ordered che candomiers to point their cannon. His ſoldiers were ready to fire The preſident turned back, the 


merribers followed him, and attempted every outlet in order to eſcape, but every paſſage was cloſed or defended by 
cannon.' At length the aſſembly, unable to retire, reſumed their ſuting : and ſome deputies decreod, that the ob- 
noxious members ſhould be put under arreſt at their own houſes, On the propoſal of Marat, Coutkon demanded 
that Valaze and Louvet ſhould be added to that number: ſome members gave their conſent, for the greater port of 


them did riot take any ſhare in thoſe humiliating deliberations. After the decree was ſigned, a deputation made its 
appearance, ue ern g At eee L le anne ckizen! 0 he forthe . 
reſted members,” 1 


14 
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piueſi the rights of man are equal liberty, ſafety, and the protection of property—a 
free people know no other motive of preference in their election to offices than vittue 
and talents—the law is the protection of liberty, and juſtice its rule—all perſons have # 
right to aſſemble peaceably for public worſhip, without any prohibition from particular 
ſeas—the law does not acknowledge ſervitude or flavery; the contract between maſter 
and ſervant is only an engagement of attention and gratitude between the man who la- 
bours and the man who employs him—every one has a right to diſpoſe of his property, 
revenues, labour, and induſtry, according to his pleaſure—lociety is obliged to provide 
for the ſubſiſtence of the unfortunate, either by procuring them work, or maintaining 
thoſe who are unable to labour. The concluding article ſtates, that when the govern- 


o 


ment violates the rights of the people, inſurrection becomes the | people's duty. 


"A few days after the publication of this declaration, the aſſembly announced the 
:ompletion. of the new conſtitution of France, which had been diſcuſſed article by arti- 


5 cle, and paſſed as the conſtitutional act, he . the ſpace of a fortnight. It is thus intro- 
duced”: * The French republic honours 


d | "Tayalty, courage, age, filial piety, and misfor- 
00 tune. It puts the depoſit of its conſtitution under the guard of all the virtues.” It 


: 


| conſiſts of one hundred and twenty-four articles, arranged under general heads, of which 
| the following are the moſt important: "6 049 a 


11635494 


Tue tights of a citizen are acqujred, as to natives, by birth; foreigners acquire them by 


matty ing a French woman, by being domiciliated in France ſor one year, by maintaining 


— perſon, or adopting a child :—The ſovereignty of the people is next proclaimed: 
— The primary afemblies are compoſed of two hundred citizens at leaſt, and ſix hun- 
dred at the moſt, of thoſe who had been inhabitants for fix months in each canton. The 
elections are made by ballot or open vote, at the option of each voter. The ſuffrages 
upon laws are given by Yes or No. Of the national repreſentation the population is the 


ſole bafis. There is one deputy for every forty thoufand individuals. Each re- union of 


- 


primary aſſemblies reſulting from a population of from thitty-nine thouſand to forty-one 


thouſand ſouls, riominates directly que deputy. The French nation aſſemble every year 
on the firſt of May, for the eleftion. The rimary aſſemblies are formed upon extraor- 
dinary occaſions, on the demand © 2 fifth from the citizens who have a right to vote in 
then; but the extraordinary aſſemblies only deliberate when more than half the citi- 
2ens are preſent.— Electoral aſſemblies are formed by the citizens united in primary aſ- 


ſemblies, who name one elector ſor every two hundred citizens, and ſo in proportion. The 


legiſlative body holds its ſeffion for a year, and its firſt meeting is on the firſt of July. Its 
members cannot be tried for the opinions they have delivered in the National Aſſembly. 
— The functions of the legiſlative body are to propoſe laws, and paſs decrees, ſuperintend 
public inſtruction, the national domain, and make the declarations of war; to provide for 
the defence of the territory, and ratify treaties. The formation of the law is as follows: 


The plan of a law is preceded by a report; and the diſcuſſion of it cannot take place till 


fiſteen 


* 
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fiſteen days after the report is made. The plan is printed, and ſent to all the communes 
"of the republic, under this title, Law propoſed.” Forty days after, the law propoſed 
is ſent to the departments; if in more than half of the departments the tenth of the 
primary aſſemblies of each have not made any objection to it, the plan is accepted, and 
it immediately becomes a law,—The executive council is compoſed of twenty-four 
members, for which the electoral aſſembly of each department nominates one candidate. 

The legiſlative body chooſes the members of the council from the general liſt. One half 
of it is renewed by each legiſlature, in the laſt month of the ſeſſion. It nominates, not 
of its own body, the agents in chief of the general adminiſtration of the republic. Fhe 
legiſlative body determines the number and the functions of theſe agents,—Civil juſtice 
is adminiſtered by juſtices of the peace, elected by the citizens, in circuits determined by 
the law. They conciliate and judge without expence—their number and their compe- 
tence are determinable by the legiſlature. The juſtices of the peace are elected every 
year,—In criminal caſes no individual can be tried, but on an examination received by. a 
jury, or decreed by the legiſlative body. The fact and the intention are declared by a 
jury of judgment. The puniſhment is applied by a criminal tribunal. The criminal 
judges are elected yearly by the cleRoral aſſemblies. —The general force of the republic 
is compoſed of the whole people. All the French are ſoldiers ; they are all exerciſed in 
the uſe of arms. No armed body can deliberate. The public force, employed againſt 
enemies from without, acts under the orders of the executive council. National Con- 
ventions may be appointed on extraordinary occaſions. If, in a majority of the depart- 

ments, the tenth of the primary aſſemblies of each, regularly formed, demands the revi- 
ſion of the conſtitutional act, the legiſlative body is bound to convoke all the primary 
aſſemblies of the republic, to know if there be ground for a National Convention —The 
National Convention is formed in the ſame manner as the n and unites in it- 
ſelf their power. | | Wy | 


Some objeRions of importance ſeem to ſtrike us on an impartial review of this plan of 
goverment. The point to be firſt conſidered is, how far it is likely to anſwer the end 
of a republican ſyſtem? In this yiew, we do not ſee upon what grounds the excellent 
mode of electing the legiſlature, through the medium of electoral afſemblies, was laid 
aſide. Surely no plan could be better deviſed, for the prevention of intrigue, venality, 
confuſion, and tumult, than this arrangement. Again, as the legiſlative body is to be 
formed on the baſis of population, it ought to be ſpecified how and when that proportion 
ſhould be aſcertained ; but we apprehend, that a ſtill ſimpler mode would have been, to 
proceed in the dledtions according to diſtriQs, taking for a guide, as to the number of re- 
preſentatives, the preſent population; and allowing futuxe legiſlatures to alter the num-, 
per upon certain principles, in proportion as the population might be found to vary, The 
elections are too frequent; and, however viſionary politicians may flatter themſolves. 
nothing is more likely to eftabliſh an ariſtocratical intereſt in republican governments 
than frequent elections. The choice of repreſentatives, then, from the frequent occur- 
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alFfddiGcratical Ty Reins. The mode adapted by the French appears too complex. At has, 
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Urs fatat period a ieted the French republic, 
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ties became: general throughout the departments. Briſſot, and ſome other of the - depu- 
ties ub had been decreed ander afreſt, eſcaped to the 2evuntry, where they endeavonred 
to Kindle the flame of civil war They were not, however, in general ſueceſsful. Com- 


ed eniy te ddd fe che ſtracttons which at 


6 370 


482 


1 


miſfſonets ſrom the oppoſite party were diſpatehed to the departments ; moſt of the fu- 


gitive deputies were captured; and fuch was the activity of the Mountain/that'-congra- | 
tulatory addreſſes were procured even from the moſt diſtant parts of the country. The 


7 5 ſouthern departments only remainechattached to the fallen party. The eity of Lyons in 


particular had, ſtom the dommencement of the ' revolution; maniſeſtedia zeil for mon- 


| eh andurifiecracy; and on the eee ui,õ/: of the king un inferreQion trad nearly taken 


rice. The revolution of che-rhiny-firft ef May was, theretote, no ſooner amunced 
in that city, than appeararices were rene ved of confirmed diſcontent. The oppoſition 
to the Convention was fomen ted by Birotenv, one of the deputies who had eſcaped ; and 
de beginning of July a congreſt of elle fe pirtinocit -u convoked ot Lyons, in which 
it was reſol ved to marclya confiderable fore for the reduction of Paris; the Mountain 
party was declared to be outlawed, and the 

The cities of Marſeilles a 


cepted. 


x deſtined for the armies were inter- 


Toulon followed the example of Lyons, and en- 


tered into that famous con ſederaey for diſſol ving the Convention, which has ſince been 
_diſtiaguiſhed dy the name of Federaliſm. The, whole department of La Gironde alſo, 
whoſe deputies, Vergniaud, Genſonne, Grangeneuve, Fonfrede, and Guadet, might be 
b. ee leaders of the ä . warmly into tio „ and that of 

Calvados 
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Calvados broke ont into open revolt, On the twelſth o July the Marſeillois iſſued a _ 
manifeſto to the French nation, in Which they declare thet the preſent ſitustion of = 
Paris is equivalent to a declaration of war againſt the whole republic; they denounce M6 
Philip Egalits us the cauſe of all the evils that had Head and divided France, and en- il 
bort the people to join their Randard, and af} in reducing the faftion, which, they aſ- 18 
ſerted, had uſurped the powers of the republic. "The Lyoneſe were more cautious thaw i C 
the Marſeillois; and while they were day ying traops; and preparing ſor a vigorous de- | 11 
fence, thay were ſtill vehement in their proſeſſians of eee Convention,. 
1 . of the ame 0 

iM | 

4 On.the eighth of July:the nommicee ab file 6 — 1 
tho impriſoned. members of the Convention. It charged riſſot, Petion, ani ſome others, 
with haying been the conſtant favgurers of royalty. It alledged. that ſome of them had 
prepared the throne for the ſon of Louis Capet, and others ſor the duke of Lor . Petion- £5458 7M 
it was ſaid,, ſigned the order, on the tenth of Auguſt, to: fire on the people from the 

Thuilleries, Manuel wasaeruſed of propoſing the honours: of royalty to bo conceded to 

the preſident of the Caneention ;. ad Roland, in general terme, with perſecuting the 

republicans. The Mountaim party, in this inſtrument, contrived to reoriminate, and caſt 

at leaſt a conſiderable part of the odium of the. maſſacres of the ſeeond of September 

vpon their: adverſaries.. Manuel and Petion, it was ſaid, both of them in-magiſterial ca 

pacitics,: hurtbeen oſten urged to put a {top to theſe maſſaotes, but refuſed; and manifeſted' 

appte honſions leſt they ſhouid ea poſe their pophlarity ; while Briſſot was accuſed of 
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euation of Champagne, made propoſals of - peace to general Kellermann; that the lattet 
tranſmitted theſe propoſals to the diplomatic committee, and the eooneil; but the impri- 
ſoned members weve then at the head of affairs, the letters of Kellermann were buried 
in oblivion, and thus an opportunity was loſt of relieving the-republic from one of its 
moſt powerful enemies. Their connection with Dumourier was not forgotten, and 
 Bunot's propoſal: for the baniſhment of the Bourbons was aſſerted to be a contrivance for: 
placing them, and particularly the Orleans branch, out of the reach of danger. Valady- 
was accuſed of being the author of a bill which - wag; poſted' up, exhorting the citizens 
to expel the clubs of the-ſeftions. The whole faction was charged with exciting rebel- 
lion and foederalifm at Bourdeaux, Marſeilles, Lyons, the North, and Corſica; and with 
ONE a ne 82 tyranny under * commiſfion of twelve, who had even pro- 
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| ceeded to impriſon Hebetti a man inveſted by the wich high magiſterial: authority. 
 'On:theſe; charges the Convention declared Buzot; Barbaroux, Gorſas, Lanjuinais, and all 


ho fled. from the decree aſ arreſt, traitors to their country: and alſo that there was 
ground of accuſation not only againſt the deputies above mentioned, but * Gen- 
Janne, Gaadet. mn PENN ee argc umme 50 


Mun ens 


| The ſpirit of * e N e nee 0 he 


thecandu@ of the people is no longer the reſult of reaſon and. deliberation, but of a 
wild enthuſiaſm bordering upon 'The- ſuſceptible minds of women have ever 
deen moſt obnoxious to theſe imprefliong, and they have ever been moſt violent in their 
attachment to party, in oppoſition to and even in contempt of perfonal ſafe- 
ty. A ſtrong example of this was exhibited about the period of hie we are treating. 
An enthuſiaſtic female, of the name of Charlotte Cordé, in the beginning of July, pro- 
ceeded from Oꝛen in Normandy, in the department of Calvados, to devote her life to 
what ſhe conſidered 2s the eauſe of liberty and of her country. It appeared, that ſhe 
had been in habits of confidence with the fugitive deputies; and that ſhe had brought 


letters of recommendation from Barbaroux*to Duperret, Fauchet, and others of the Gi- 
 Fordiſts, Inflamed, probably, by their'U&ctamations, ſhe'concerted the daring project of 


delivering her country from thoſe whotti in her opinion were its eneinies and its tyrants. 
Among the Mountain party none had been mote forward, or rendered themſelves more 


| #baoxiqus,"than-Marat. On the twelſth of July, therefore, ſhe wrote to entreat an in- 


terview with that deputy, pretending that ſhe had ſomething to communicate of high 
importance co the ſtate. As ſhe'did not however. receive an immediate anſwer, ſhe ad- 


| drefled a ſecond billet—*« Have you received my letter? If you — tes | 
on your politeneſs. It is enough that I am unfortunate th claim your attention.” 
On the evening of the thirteenth ſhe waited upon him again; and being admitted ſhe 
entered into converſation with him concer ing the confpiracy which-exiſted at Caen, and 
che gonſpicators (Barbaroux, &c.) who had fied thither: Marat anſwered, that the trai- 
von would ſoon be diſtovered, and would.one'day loſe their trade on a ſcaffold. He had 


Farcely uttered theſe. worde, when, fired with the expreflion,' or obſerving a favourable 
opportunity, ſhe plunged a dagger in his breaſt. She walked calmly out of the houſe; 


and when arreſted, and informed that ſhe, would be brought to juſtice, ſhe looked at the 


ofheers with a ſmile of contemptudhs mocllety- She had called in the morning at Le- 


_ gendre's hauſe, but he refuſed to ſes her. She ſaid ſhe. could not be guilty of two mur- 


ders, and it was neceſſary to begin with Marat. This heroig, though miſtaken, female, 
was brought almoſt immediately beſore the tevolutionary tribunal, and ſuffered on the 
ſcaffold with Roman eee Faichet wererpus under ank. 


The remains of Marat were, in the wean ths; interred with — Pomp. and the 
whole Convention attended his funeral: Of hit character, at this period, it is difficult 
to form a . 3 By a ONE YL he aunt * of liberty and 

1 patriotiſm, 


FB} 
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patriofifm, as the Ready. and difintereſied friend aft Mage while, * his adverſaries, 
| alinoſt every injurious epithet has been heaped upon his memory. By the latter he is re- 
preſented as ſelfiſh, cortupt; ambitious, cruel, and fergcious'in'the extreme. That nei» 
ther of theſe ſtatements is correct may be readily conceived. Whatever might be the am- 
bition of Marat, there is ample reaſon to conclude, that avarice was not his predominant | 
vice, ſince he is univerſally believed to have died poor; «conſequently the charge of 
corruption appears to be unfounded; If this is the fact, Marat will appear in the cha- 
ra&er of an enthuſiaſt; and it will prohably be no unfair concluſion to add, that his 
enthuſiaſm approached. to. inſanity. With reſpect to talents, Marat feems-to have been 
rather a man of activity than of genius: Ane N n nn. 
much penetration, with but little judgment. 


In the whole. of the difaſtrous-conflifts which have divided France ſince the "ward 
too little regard has been paid to human life; and the ſofter virtyes have been totally 
| uncultivated. We have often remarked, that to reject religion, is too commonly to- 
throw off humanity, The gentle and amiable affections are admirably cheriſhed and 
improved in the heart by pure chriſtianity ;. agd there is reaſon to think, that had the 
leading patriots been Chriſtians, their cauſe would have been leſs ſullied with human 
blood. Marat, was among the moſt ſavage and inexorable of them; and it ſeems: im- 
poſſible to reſpect the memory of a man who n in· ſo een 1 have been 
. n, of humanit x. 1975 al ken „ 

9.4 1. 

"The 2 E Bastsen of Marat; and the * in the Brartthent of Cileades, it i 
the South, gave occaſion to freſſi accuſations againſt the Girondiſts. On the fifteenth of 
July, therefore, Billaud Varennes ſtated a number of new facts relative to the impriſon- 
ed deputies. Among theſe, Petion was charged with having been the principal engine 
of the Orleans“ faction; and Briſſot with having been privy to the traitorous projets of 
Dumourier. Lanjuinais. was accuſed of having eorreſpended with the emigrants; and 
all of them were: ſueceflively charged with having favoured the revelt.i in the department 
of Finiſterre, at Iſere, Lyons, 3 1 a 


No part of the territories of the republic. had ſallped equally with the Weſt India 
iflands, from the ſpirit of inſurreQion, ſince the commencement of the Revolution ; but 
the accounts have in general been ſo obſcure, and confuſed, from the 'miſrepreſentations 
of contending factions, that it-has been a taſk. of no ſmall.difficulty to prefent any thing 
like a regular detail. As far as we have been able to collect, the iftand of Martinico, at- 
the commencement of the year 1793, ſtill continued in an unquiet and divided ſtate. 
The majority of the white inhabitants were determined royaliſts, while the negroes and 
people of colour. were furious republicans. ' To the iſland of Saint Domingo two com - 
miffioners were diſpatched, while the Gironde party was in power, for the purpoſe of 


2 peace and . But theſe commiſſioners, Polverel and Santhonax, 
. 


— Year or tins 


7; dt Gs hende If peer Ummd s 0g hes hey bam x 

| hae wilited with the people of colour; and a ſeries of afſaffinations,” pillage, and arbi- 
1 -trary impriſonment, have conjpelled the majority of the white coloniſts to rake ſhelter ia 
3 Amerzea, br in the Engliſh Weſt India Marids. r 
=_—/ duct rm eee July. 


Toe illand of Tobago was thken dy a Britiſh . 
John Lafbrey; about the beginning of April; and, -encouraged by the diſputes which 
exiſted between the royuliſts and republicane in Martinico, admiral Gardner attempted a 

Jedem upen that ifland alſe aud difellibarked abdut three thouſand: men. The at- 
_ _ - tempt; however, proved fatal only to the royaliſte, as he found, on his arri val, the repub- 
lican party too ſtrong, and was obliged to reimbark his troops, even before he could con- 
eee. 
| n i wore e 
: il Bb {67 t Sor #345 
wh n allied-pawer ee abs eee s 3 
piigh, in the dlockade of :Conds,, Valeacienmns, and Mentz, The town of Condé was 
inveſted; as. ve hahe already ſeed, darly id the month ef April, by a large body of the 
allied forery;.abd:the-wetks yore completed by the twenty- ſeventh, The town was, 
| however,. not-provided with a {efficient quantity of proviſions to ſuſtain u long ſiege; 
the governor (general Chancel) therefore, about this period, ordered the women and 
children to quit the place; but the prince of Wirtemberg compelled them again to take 
refuge in the fortreſs... In a few days aſter this unſucteſsful attempt, the govetnor ſent 
dhe ont a fecondtjme; but it isconfidently aſſerted that the Auftrians, after killing many 
_ — ——— ſupplieatingſor merty, forced the governor, 
. tom motives of, humanity, once more to receive them. From this period the garriſon 
* | | app to hare gd ip a ſtate of extreme diſtreſs. (having been compelled to ſubſiſt 
= ebiefly upon horſe fleſh), .tilk the latter ond of June, when they attempted to eſtabliſh 
—_. . - «reads upon the road frgm Cong6.to.Lacoque, in order to dillodge the Avſtrians from 
the latter place. After an obſtinate reſiſtance, they wert however forted back into the 
5 town, and the work was demoliſhed. From this time to the firſt of July nothing of 
8 importance occurred. On that day. « negociation was opened for a eapitulation ; but the 
deter conceived it necellary qp.diſpateh a melenget do che Convention, and another 
„„  _ 4p general Cuſtine, who.at this gime had uſſumned che-command of the northern army ; 
© dut che terms not proving .arcemtable, ebm nagel atio wd broben of, On the tenth of 
3 _ "July the garriſon, aſter enduring all the rigours of famine, - .were obliged to ſarrender 
| - priſoners of war. They bad originally amoutiteil to four grain but ae the time 
PP O +774: 
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polite but ſpirited anſwer; and from the firſt commencement of the works, the beliegers 
experienced a heavy fire from the garriſon. On the firſt of June general Cuſtine arri ved 
to take the command of the armies of the North and the Ardennes, then encainped at 
Bouchain ; but he found himſelf unable to render any effeQual relief to Valenciennes: 
Above fourteen thouſand men of the beſieging army were employed, for the greater part 
of the ſiege, in erecting works, and repairing the batteries. During the beginning of 
June a very briſk fire was kept up from the fortreſs ; and on the fifth the Freach attack- 
ed the advanced poſts, but were repulſed. la the courſe of the fiege a difference of opi- 
nion exiſted between the Engliſh engineer, colonel Moncrief, and M. Ferraris, the chief 
engineer of the emperor. The Britiſh officer propoſed batteries to be planted immediately 
under the walls of the city, inſtead of approaching it by regular parallels. 'M. Ferraris, 
contended, that the work of the great Vauban was not to be treated with fo lit- 
tle reſpect, and his opinion was adopted by the council-of war. On the morning of 
the fourteenth of June the trenches were opened. The Britiſh commander then ſum- 
moned the garriſon ; but receiving an unſatisfactory anſwer, the artillery began to play 
upon the town with great vigour, and in the courſe of the night above five hundred red- 
hot balls were poured in upon it. Towards the beginning of July the beſiegers were 
enabled to bring two hundred pieces of heavy artillery to play without intermiſſion on 
the town, the greater part of which was reduced to aſhes. The ſmallneſs of the garri- 
ſon, compared with the extent of the fortificatiqgs to be defended, prevented general Fer- 
rand, the commander, from attempting frequent ſorties. In one which the garriſon 
made on the fifth of July, however, they were very . killed ſeveral of the ene» 
my, and ſpiked ſome cannon. 


The moſt angular fa in the hiſtory of this ſiege is, Wen e cles 
war was carried on under ground; mines and couuter- mines innumerable having been 
formed both by the beſiegers and the beſieged. The principal of theſe on the ſide of the 
ſormer were one under the glacis, and one under the hornwork of the fortreſs; theſe 
mines were completed and charged on the twenty-fifth of July, and in the night, between. 
nine and ten o'clock, were ſprung, with the moſt complete ſucceſs. - The Engliſh and 
Auſtrians immediately embraced. the opportunity to throw themſelves into the covered 
way, of which they made themſelves maſters. The die was now caſt, and, on the twen- 
_ ty-fixth, the duke of York again ſummoned the place, which ſurrendered on capitula- 

tion the ſucceeding day: the duke of York taking poſſeſſon of it in the name of the 

emperor of Germany, During the whole of the ſiege general Cuſtine was not able to 

wake any attempt of moment for the relief of the renn meds few ſkirmiſhes only took 
place between nn > 1 P 


An achen of a more ſerious nature occurred in the duchy of Luxemburgh, on the 
ninth of June. The French, under general Laage, attacked the Auftrians under general 
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The eminenes-6n which the: Auſtrians were encamped- was defended. by thirty pieces of- 
cannon, arranged on batteries in the form of ſteps; and defended by eight „A—ͤ— men, 

Theſe the French ere carried with nn. dn. 8 4 | 
The king of Pruſſia ten the a of April — proparations * 

the ſiege of Mentz; and indeed from that time the place might be conſidered in a ſtate of 
blockade, and the numerous garriſon ſubſiſted chiefly upon horſe-flefn. That monarch! 
ens however too much engaged with his new acquiſitions in Poland to form any ſerious: 
attack till the beginning of May. On the fourth of that month his majeſty arrived juſt 
at the commencement of an attack on the village of Coſtheim, from which, however, 
they were not able to diſlodge the Freuch. From this period to the beginning of June 
frequent and bloody {kirmiſhes took place between the garriſon and the beſieging army, 
without any thing decifive. On the fourth of June the French made a deſperate ſortie 
upon the village of Marienborn, whieh they carried; and ſpiked ſome pieces of 'cannon ; 
and on the ninth they attempted a general ſortie on all: ſides, but were every where: 

repulſed. e i e n £ _ Y "my * | | 2 2 

The combined army opened the trenthes before Menta on the nineteenth and twen- 
 tieth/of June. On the morning of the twenty- fourth the garriſon made a ſortie, and 
ſpiked four pieces of cannon. ' On the ſame day a large number of women and children 
were diſmiſſed from the garriſon ; but they were fired upon, and great part of thein deſ- 
troyed by the Pruffians: ſome of the women in deſpair threw themſelves with their 
children into the Main. On the twenty-fifth another ſortie was attempted by the garri- 
ſon, but they were repulſed. On the ſeventh of July the ſtrong works of the French 
© at Coltheim were carried by the allies, which coſt them eight hundred men, and 'ſeven 
pieces of cannon. This ſucceſs was followed on the fifteenth by the blowing vp of the 

laboratory in Mentz, and the deſtruction of à magazine of hay and ſtray, by the fire of © 
the beſiegers. Caſſel, which covered Mentz on the oppofite fide of the Rhine, was ſet 
on fire on the ſeventeenth, and ſeveral ammunition-waggons were blown up. On the 
- eightcentlythe French army of the Rhine made a 'grand attempt for the relief of Mentz. 
They endeavoured to force-their way through, not far from Landau, and made their at- 
tack in three places at once. They wete however repulſed in every part by general 
Wurmſer. This laſt effort, therefore, | proving unſucceſsful; the garrifon capitulated on the 
. twenty-ſecond, the principal condition impoſed om them was, that-they ſhould not ſerve 
for tlie ſpace of one year againſt the allies.” On the eighth of Auguft the French were 
dfiven from the ſtrong poſition which they had taken behind the Scheldr, and which was 
known by the name of Czſar's camp: as the French did not make much reſiſtance on 

this occaſion, the loſs on both ſides was inconſiderable. | 


* 


Wich theſe ——— the ſacceiles of 'the allite may be ſaid to have terminated. 
OP TOI: — the French time to recover from the 
conſternation 
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odnſternat ion into which they had been. thrown by the deſection of 'Dumovrier,” Aſter 
the reduction of Valenciennes, a grand council of war was held, in which a project of 
the Britiſh miniſtry ſor the ſeparation of the army, and for an attack on French Flan- 
ders, was ſubmitted to the allies, This propoſal, it is ſaid, was greatly diſapproved by the 
experienced Auſtrian commanders; and two other plans were ſubmitted to the council by- 
thoſe officers.” The firſt of theſe was to penetrate to Paris by the aſſiſtance of the rivers - 
which fall into the Seine, on which the heavy ſtores: and artillery might be tranſported. - 
Ihe other, which was that of the prince of Cobourg and general Clairfait, was to take 
immediate advantage of the alarm which the ſurrender of Valenciennes had occaſioned, , 
and the diſorder of the French armies from the denuneiation of their generals, and with 
. forty or fifty thouſand. light troops penetrate to Paris, while a debarkation might be- 
made on the fide of Brittany, to aſſiſt the royaliſts in that quarter, It is evident that 
both of theſe plans were inconſiſtent with true policy. Whatever number of troppe- 
had been detached to Paris would certainly have been ſurrounded and cut off; and as to 
aſſiſting the royaliſts in Brittany, there is reaſon to believe, that the aid of foreign troops 
would not have added to the popularity of their cauſe; beſides, that ſuch a-circumftance- 
| muſt have rendered their army ſtationary, and conſcquently-expoſed to the danger of a. 
complete defeat; whereas, it was by occaſionally. diſperſing, and aſſembling during the 
night at a moment's notice, and by taking advantage of the woods and covers, that they 
were enabled, for a length of time, to haraſs the republicans. That the project of at 
tacking Weſt Flanders was ill conceived, the event has ſufficiently proved. 


In conſequenee of the preponderating influence of the, Englich miniſtry in the grand 


council of war, on the twelfth of Auguſt, the Britiſh, Hanoverians, and the Dutch, with 


| ſome Heſſians and Auſtrians, ſeparated from the main army, and commenced their march * | 
for Dunkirk. It has been aſſerted, that in this- expedition the duke of York did not i, 


entirely rely on the intrepidity of his troops, but that he had alſo an expectation of / 
«+ being admitted into the ton by a golden key. He had kept up a ſecret correſpond- - 

| *r ence with the former governor, general Omeron (who has ſince been executed for 
«+ treachery,) nor did he till his arrival know that the plan had been n. and 
4 that general Omeron was removed from his poſt .“ 


- Os the ſixteenth of Avguſt the duke of: York encamped at Turcoin, where a coun 
cil of war was held on the ſueceeding day; ; and on the eighteenth the Britiſh matched 
to a camp, which had been marked out near Menin; and found the Dutch, under the - 
: hereditary prince of Orange, engaged in an attack on the French outpoſts, i in which his 
highneſs was repulſed. The Britiſh troops almoſt immediately, engaged in the action, 
and with great difficulty - and loſs carried the poſt of Lincelles; the works of which - 


7 
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were deſtroyed, andthe poſt leſt ancorugied. On the twenty-ſecond the duke of York 


marched from Furnes to attack the French camp at Ghivelde, which was abandoned on 
his approach, and he was almoſt immediately enabled to take the ground which it was 


&7, his intention to occupy during the fiege. On the twenty-fourth he attacked the outpoſts 


of the French, who with ſome loſs were driven into the town. In this action the fa- 
mons Auſtrian general, Dalton, and ſome other officers of note, were killed. The ſuc- 
ceeding day the fiege might be ſaid regularly to commence. A conſiderable naval arma- 


Bay : -mentfrom Great Britain was to have co-operated in the fiege ; but by ſome extraordinary 


negle& admiral Macbride was not able to fail ſo early as was expected. In the mean 


Ame the hoſtile army was extremely haraſſed by the gun- boats of the French; a ſucceſs- 
ful ſortie was effected by the garriſon on the ſixth, of September; on the ſame day the 


covering army of general' Freytag was ſurpriſed and totally routed; and that general 
and prince Adolph os Frederick both taken prifoners, though they were afterwards reſ- 
cued. The conſequence of theſe diſaſters was, that as the French were known to be 
colleQing in ſaperior force, the ſiege was raiſed-on the ſeventh, after ſeveral ſevere ac- 


. | Lions, in which the allied forces ſuffered very conſiderably. It is in general well under- 
ſtood, that if Houchard, who commanded the republican army on this occaſion, had 


done his duty, he might have efeRually cut off the retreat of the duke of York, and 


© "probibly have captured almoſt the whole of the allied army. For this groſs neglect the 
French general P 


. omtna 


© The arty of the Ales which — under the prince of Cobourg and general 
Clairfait, was not in the main more ſucceſsful. On the eighth of Auguſt a detachment 
of this army attempted to form the fiege of Cambray ; but after remaining for ſome days 
before the town, the Auſtrian general was obliged to raiſe the fiege. Bouchain was alfo 


' inveſted, but was afterwards relieved. Queſnoy was the only point in which the allies at 


this period were victorious. That place furrendered on the eleventh of September to 
Clairfait; a conſiderable detachment, . ROT 


FF 


On the fide of the Rhine a number of petty actions took place, in which the French 
were generally ſucceſsful, but no event of importance enſued. On the twenty-ſecond 


_ of Auguſt general Landrement afſumedthe command at Weiſſembourg, and continued 


Kirmiſhing with the enemy till the coneluſien of the month. On the ſeventh of Sep- 
tember he attacked the army of the allies in ſeveral points, and drove them back with 
great Joſs; at the poſt of Lauterbourg only he afſerts that the allies loft fifteen hundred 


men. This ſucces was followed, on the twelfth, by a general attack, in which the 
French are ſaid to have killed two thouſand * 8 
— Guns. | 
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The French army of the North, after raiſing the ſiege of Dunkirk, took a ſtrong 
poſi on in the neighbourhood of Maubeuge, where they were immediately block- 
aded by the whole united force of the allies, collected under the prince of Cobourg. 
Upon the fifteenth and fixteenth of October, however, the prince was attacked by gene- 
ral Jourdain , who ſucceeded Houchard, with ſuch vigour and effect, that he was com- 
pelled, after an immenſe loſs, to abandon his poſition, and repaſ the Sambre. Elated by 
this ſucceſs, the French immediately made inroads into Maritime Flanders. They at- 
tacked the allied forces in ſeveral places at once; took poſſeſſion of Werwick, and 
| obliged general Erbach to abandon Menin, and retreat to Courtray. On the twenty- 
ſecond they advanced and took - Furnes ;. they then proceeded to Nieuport, which they 
beſieged and greatly damaged; but the place was ſaved by having recourſe to inundation. 
It was ſome time before the allied forces were able to ſtop the progreſs of the republicans, 
and their generals even trembled for the fate of Oſtend. A conſiderable armament from 
England, however, being at that time preparing for the Weſt Indies, under Sir Charles 
Grey, their deſtination was altered z and by arriving at the fortunate moment at Oſtend, 
they probably protrated»the;crifis when the Lon Conneries ann. once more 
Wenn et e 


The forces of the Republic were Kill more RET freceſalul i in modlliag the at- 
tempts of the rebels in the department of La Vendee. General Biron repulſed the army 
of the inſurgents from Lugon on the twenty-eighth of June; and nearly about the ſame 
time the city of Nantz was relieved from their incurſions by general Beyſſer. Chatil- 
lon was reſcued from them on the third of July by general Weſtermann; but on the 
following day he was ſurpriſed by the rebels, and 'compelled/to-retreat to Parthenay. On 
Weſtermann's defeat he was ſummoned to Paris to anſwer ſor his conduct, but was ho- 
nourably acquitted. The chief command after this circumſtance (general Biron having 
alſo been ordered to Paris ) devolved on - general Beyfſer, who in ſeveral ſkirmiſhes put 
the rebels to flight. In the beginning of Auguſt they wete again defeated by general 
Roſſignol; on the tenth of that month, however, while the citizens were celebrating 
the civic feaſt, general Charette, the commander in chief of y vantage vigorouſly 
aſſailed the city of Nantz, but was repulſed with loſs. | 


In the mean time ſundry violent enormities marked the progreſs of This SO" 
| Their ceremonies and their military diſcipline were a ſtrange compound of ſuperſtition 

and cruelty ; and they are even accuſed of having mingled the ſacramental wine with 
the blood of their adverſaries, and adminiſtered it to the people. We truſt, however, 


ſuch an hea of ſacrilege muſt Arn been a ealumny. One of "Ie ſtandards, which was | 


2 General Jourdin t tid, had formerly ſerve inthe army, in what eapaiy we Kow not, bu lately v. 
aye „ er haberdaſhery in an obſcure village. 
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- preſented to the N ationat Convention, was Site on one ſide, and red on the other; on 
the red ſide was embroidered the figure of a biſhop in his pontificals ;' and on the white, 
the virgin Mary, with the infant Jeſus i in her arms. In the latter end of Auguſt they 
gained a conſiderable advantage over the republicans at Farthenay. 


On the ſeventh of September general Roſſignol atchieved a ſignal victory over the in- 

| ſargents at Pont de Cs; and, in conjunction with Santerre, routed them again at Douay, 
Thouars, and Ervaux, on the ſucceeding days. In the latter end of September the gar- 
riſon of Mentz was ordered to march into La Vendée, and on the ſixth of October the 
advanced guard vanquiſhed an army of five-and-twenty thouſand rebels. It would be 
tedious to enter on a more minute detail of this obſcure and petty war ; .ſuffice it to ſay, 
that the unfortunate inſurgents made a moſt vigorous reſiſtance to every effort of the 
Convention till the middle of October, 179g, when they were completely routed. Af- 
ter being driven from La Vendee, they divided into three bodies: the firſt threw them- 
ſelves into the iſland of Noirmoutier, where they remained ſome time in a ſtate of 
blockade; but were at length ſabdued.” The ſecond ſeem to have diſperſed; and the 
third took the route to Anjou, Maine, and Brittany, where they carried on for a while a 


W 6 warfare, but War at length, en Gilperſed. 


The difaffeRion of n of he other provinces, which immediately followed the re; 
volution, as it is called, of the thirty - firſt of May, was productive of ſtill more ſerious 
| conſequences to the new government. The department of Calvados was the firſt to 
arm, and a formidable force was collected about the latter end of June in the neighbour- 
bood of Caen, under the command of general Felix Wimpfen, the hero of Thionville, 
and under the ſuppoſed direction of the fugitive deputies, Petion, Buzot, and Barbarous. 
In the beginning of July this body of troops, which was called the Departmental army, 
_ Had advanced as far as Evreux : but the people were evidently not hearty in the cauſe; 

for, on theapproach of the republican army, under general Sepper, after a ſlight ſkirmiſh 
with the advanced guard, they retired again into Calvados; and before the end of the 
month completely diſperſed, and the department returned to. its allegiance. Petion, 
Buzot, Barbaroux, Salles, Valady, Wimpfen, &c. &c. fled; but the majority of them 
were ſoon after taken, and delivered up to the 6 ae. tribunal. Biroteau was 


executed at Bourdeaux. 


% 


The formidable union which rok piece under the name * federate . 
tween the eities of Marſeilles, Lyons, and Toulon, ſtill however continued, and ſeemed 
to threaten almoſt the diſſolution of all the exiſting authorities. A conſiderable force 

was diſpatched againſt them under general Cartaux in the latter end of July; and in the 
beginning of Auguſt the Marſeillois were driven from the department of Vaucluſe, 
which they had previouſly occupied. On the twenty · fourth the republicans attacked 


- and took the town of Aix; and immediately upon this 2 the Marſe illois opened 
their 
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their gates and ſubmitted, But the people of Toulon, and the French viee · admiral Tru- 
goff, entered into a negociation with the Engliſh admiral, lord Hood, who was then 
cruizing in the Mediterranean, and he took poſſeſſion both of the town and of the ſhip- 
ping in the name of Louis the Seventeenth, and under the expreſs and N ſtipula- 
tion that he was to aſſiſt in reſtoring the conſtitution of 17895, 


In the mean time general Kellermann, who commanded the army of the Alps, was 
diſpatched againſt Lyons. It contained an immenſe and mixed multitude of diſcontent- 
ed citizens of every claſs; ſome royaliſts, ſome of the firft emigrants, and a conſiderable 
number of the Gironde party. The city remained in a ſtate of blockade from the eighth 
of Auguſt ; but the firſt attack was reſiſted with great bravery. On the twenty-ſecond 
and twenty-third of Auguſt the Lyonneſe are computed to have loſt not leſs than two 
thouſand men, and a great part of the city was reduced to a heap of ruins. In the 
month of September, as it appeared that Kellermann had not been ſufficiently active, 
general Doppet, a young officer, who had juſt exchanged the medicinal art for the ſci- 
ence of arms, was appointed to the command; and on the eighth of October the city 
of Lyons ſurrendered to that general. The chiefs of the rebels had fled, but ſeveral 
of them were afterwards taken and executed. By a ſubſequent decree of the Con- 
vention, the walls and public buildings of Lyons were ordered to be tdeftroyed, and the 
name of the city itſelf to be changed to that of Vill. ¶ Fancbie. 


In the beginning of Auguſt, the leaders of the Comvention aſſerted that a plot of the 
Engliſh miniſtry had been diſcoverad, the object of which was to corrupt and bribe all 
the conſtituted authorities in France. A ſeries of decrees was paſſed, chiefly pointed 
- againſt that nation: one of theſe decrees declared every Frenchman a traitor, who ſhould 
place money in the Engliſh funds; and another ordered that all foreigners, and particu- 
larly the Engliſh, ſhould be put under arreſt. A ſubſequent decree, couched in indecent 
and bombaſtic terms, declared Pitt, the Britiſh minifter, ** the enemy of the human ſpecies.” 
About the ſame period an outrage againſt the law of nations was committed by the 
Auſtrians, who arreſted Maret and Semonville on a neutral territory, while on their 
progreſs as ambaſſadors to Naples and Conſtantinople. A? 


In a ſeſſion of the Convention on PE: ſixteenth of Auguſt, the fertile genius of Bar- 
rere conceived the extraordinary but energetic project of exhorting the whole people of 
France to riſe in a maſs to expel all invaders from their terrirory. The plan was after- 
wards digeſted by the committee of public ſafety. By this decree, not only the valout 
of the French nation, but induſtry and the arts, were placed in a ſtate of requiſition ; 
and to prevent the evils reſulting from the undiſciplined exertions of a mixed. multitude 


k Py * * , 


35 For lord Hood's ſummons and addrefs to the people of Toulon, fee the Appendix. | 
5Q 2 | the 
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the new levies were organized with ſingular ability, and central points were eſtabliſhed 


for their aſſembling. - The following is the . wy the decree, which was Nate on 
the reh of Aogaſt: 


« Art. 1. From this preſent moment till that when all enemies ſhall a been I 
from the territory of the Republic, all Frenchmen ſhall be in permanent readineſs for 
the ſerviet of rthe--armies, + The young men ſhall march to the combat, the married 


men ſhall forge arms, and tranſport. the proviſions: the women ſhall make tents and 


1 clothes, and wait in the hoſpitals: the children ſhall make lint of old linen: the odd 
« men ſhall cauſe themſelves to be carried to the public ſquares, to excite the courage of 


.-M the warriors, to preach hatred againſt the enemies of the republic. 


.4 2, The national edifices ſhall be converted into ſtore-houſes ; . ground of the 
+ cellars ſhall be waſhed with ley, to extract the ſaltpetre. 1 

«2, The muſquets and arms of calibre {hall be immediately a thoſe who 
are to march againſt the enemy: the internal ſervice of the Republic * be per- 


„ formed with fowling- pieces. 


4. All ſaddle horſes ſhall be given up, to denen ae civatry: the dende horſes 
« and others, except thoſe lore for the ae of agricuiture, att convey the 
« artillery and proviſions... 
5. The committee of public wetfake nue „une — wweafurts to efs 
*« tabliſh, without delay, an extraordinary manufacture of arms of all kinds, ſuitable to 
the efforts of the French nation. It is authoriſed, in conſequence; to form all the eſ- 
„ tabliſhments, manufactories, and working- places, which ſhall be deemed neceſſary for 
* the execution of thoſe works: and to ſummon throughout the republic all the artiſts 
and workmen who can contribute to theit fucceſs. The fum of thirty millions ſhall 
« be.at the diſpoſal. of the miniſter at war, to be taken out of the four hundred and 


„ twenty-cight millions of livres in aſſignats, which are in reſerve in the cheſt with 


« three keys. The central eſtabliſhment of ine aue manefacure ſhall be 
« at Paris. 

„ 6, The e MSIE of the people ſent into the depiricterts to execute the pre- 
„ ſent law, ſhall have the ſame authority, and ſhall concert meaſures with the commit- 
«4 tee of public welfare; they are inveſted with the unlimited N attributed to the 

«+ repreſentatives of the people with the armies, tus 

« 7, No Frenchman ſummoned to ſerve, ſhall be ſalfered 1 to ſend a ſubſtitute. The 
« public funCtionaries ſhall remain on their poſt. - 

8. The rifing-or movement ſhall be general: the unmarried or widowed citizens, 


| # As the foreign commerce of the French was at this time much * on-account of their internal fitua- 
tion, as well as their maritime enemies, the importation, from the Eaſt Indies, of this neceflary article for warlike 
- purpoſes was neceffarily ſtopped: thus ſituated, they were compelled to ſupply the deficiency by attempting to ma- 
WG 
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from the age of eighteen to five · and-· twenty, ſhall match Frſt; they mall wem, with- 
out defay, in the chief place of their diſtrict; and Mall daily be exerciſed till the day 
of their departure. 

« 9. The repreſentatives of the people ſhall regulate the calls and the marches, ſo 
4 that the armed citizens may not reach the place of rendezvous before the ſupplies and 
„ ammunition, and all the mechanical part of the army ſhall have been brought to- 
& gether ia a competent proportion. 

„ to. The general points of rendezvous ſhall be determined by the circumſtatices, 
and pointed out by the repreſentatives of the people ſent out to enforce the execution 
« of the preſent law, by advice of the generals, in concert with the committee of public: 
„ welfare, and the proviſionary executive council. 

„ 11. The battalion which ſhall be organized in every diſtrict, ſhall be ranged under 
& a banner, with this inſcription—* The French nation riſen againſt tyrants.” 

„ 12. The battalions ſhall be organized according to the eſtabliſhed laws, and their 
pay ſhall be the ſame as that of the battalions now on the frontiers. 

« 13. In order to collect a ſufficient quantity of proviſions, the farmers and ſtewards- 
« of the national lands ſhall ſend into the principal rendezyous of every diſtrict a ſuf- 
« ficient quantity of corn, the produce of the ſaid lands. 

„14. The proprietors, farmers, and holders of corn, ſhall be obliged to pay their 
.* arrears of taxes in the produce of the fields, and alſo two-thirds of the taxes for 179g; 

* 15. The National Convention appoints citizens Chabot, Tallien, Carpentier, Re- 
« naud, Dartgoytte, Laplanche of Vievre, Mallarme, Legendre, Lanot, Roux-Furzillac,. 
« Pagenel, Boiſſet, Tallifer, Baile, Pinet, Fayau, La Croix, and Ingrand, as adjuncts to 
« the repreſentatives of the people who are actually in the armies, and in the depart» 
ments, in order to execute, in concert with them, the preſent decree, | 

* 16. The commiſſioners of the primary aſſemblies are invited to repair, without de- 
1% lay, into the departments, to fulfil the civic miſſion intruſted to them by the decree of 
* the fourteenth of Auguſt, and to receive the commiſſions which u. be aſbgned to 
ti them by the repreſentatives of the people. 

« 17. The miniſter at war is charged to take all the meaſures neceſſary for the exe-- 
« eution of the preſent decree. The ſum of fifty millions ſhall be put at his diſpoſal,. 
« to be taken out of the four hundred and fifty-eight millions of affrgnats in the cheſt: 
« with three keys. 

„ 18, The preſont decree ſhall be ſent into the departments by extraordinary cou-- 


« friers 7. 


On this forcible decree it is only neceſſary to remark, that, had it not been ſeconded 
by the enthuſiaſm of the people, it muſt have been nugatory, if not prejudicial. The: 


iel State of Europe, vol. iv. p. 495 497. 
ſpirit: 


* 
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ſpirit of the people only can give effe& to ſuch daring projects, though the genius of the 
ruling power may certainly direct and regulate the energy on which ſucceſs muſt ulti- 


Ag Happy had it been for France, and for mankind, if the heroiſm of the people had been 
tempered by humanity ; but the French have, in all inſtances, appeared too prodigal of 
| blood... That the people experienced great proyocations from the treachery of their com- 

Hs maridets, and the intrigues of contending factions, candour muſt admit ; but the rigour 
f of their puniſhmeats certainly exceeded, in moſt caſes, the meaſure of the offence; and 
the haſte and raſhneſs of their adjudications leave at leaſt a doubt, in others, of the juſ- 
tice of the ſentence. Among the victims of popular reſentment which fell about this 
period, we cannot but lament the celebrated general Cuſtine, whoſe former ſervices 
(whatever might de his preſent, demerits) ſhould have ſecured him more lenient treat- 
ment. He was called to Paris from the command of the Northern army in the begin- 
ning of July, and on the eighteenth arrived in that capital never to return. On the 
twenty · ſecond he was committed by a decree of the Convention to the Abbey priſon; 


i 3 and in the beginning of Auguſt was brought before the reyolationary tribunal. The 


nn 


" "488 the national repreſentation, by diſoheying its orders, and by aſſerting publickly in a letter 
8 to the miniſter, That ſuch decrees as he did not approve only ſerved him for papillottes 
. = (curl, papers.) — That, finally, he had not exerted himſelf properly to prevent Valen- 
ciennes from falling into the hands of the enemy.—How far theſe charges were ſubſtan- 
. Liated by evidence we cannot affirm, as we believe no copy of the trial has yet reached 
, England.” The unfortunate general, in the criſis of his adverſity, lamented that he ap- 
peared forſaken by every friend; and the populace of Paris, accuſtomed to ſights of hor- 
ror, . beheld the facrifice of their former defender with calm indifference, or with blind 


„ * * 


exultation, _ 


— . The trial and condemnation of the queen immediately followed that of general Cuſ- 
| tine. In the night between the firſt and ſecond of Auguſt, in conſequence of a decree ' 
of the preceding day, two municipal officers repaired to the Tower of the Temple, a 
little before midnight, to announce to the queen the decree of the Convention, reſpect- 
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= | 5 n This, on His examination, Cuſtine aflirmed to be an entire ſalſnood. 
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4 riſe, then?” ſaid ſhe, The officers anſwered in the affirmative. She then begged them 
to withdraw, that ſhe might dreſs herſelf; with which they complied, When the queen | 
was dreſſed the officers ſearehed her, and found five-and-twenty Louis d'ors, which they 
took from her, beſides her pocket · bock. Her majeſty uſed a thouſand entreaties to be per- 
mitted either to keep the pocket-book, or for them to ſeal it up, and take an inventory of 
its contents. After much altercation, the queen recognized one of the municipal of- 
cers to be the ſame who ſignified to her laſt year her ſeparation from the princeſs de Lam- 
balle, when the latter was removed from the Temple to the hotel de la Force. ++ Sir,” 
— ſaid ſhe—* the ſeparation which you announced to me a twelvemonth ago was very 
6 painful ; but I find the preſent not leſs melancholy She begged to be ſuffered to 
take ſome bed-linen with her! F could wiſh,” aid ſhe— not to be left in foul linen, 
« ag it happened to me laſt year, in the houſe of the Feuillans.” She then made up a 
parcel, containing fome ſhifts, a few caps, and a black filk jacket and coat. 


The queen afterwards begged to have an interview with her daughter and madame 
Elizabeth, This was permitted, after ſome heſitation. . Madame Elizabeth ſtepped firſt 
into the apartment, melting in tears, bordering on a ſtate of deſpair, and almoſt deprived 
of her ſenſes. They locked each other faſt in their arms. When her daughter appeared, 
ſhe ſaid, © My dear daughter, thou knoweſt thy religion ; thou oughteſt to have re- 
« courſe to its ſolace in every ſituation of life.” The queen then deſired to ſee her 
fon; but this requeſt was refuſed :/ the officers ſaid to her, . Your fon is i innocent; and 
6 he will not be hurt.“ | 


Her majeſty took the parcel containing her nen under her arm, deſcended the ſtairs, 
and found a flaere, or hackney- coach, waiting for her in the court yard. When getting 
into the carriage, one of the officers offered to help her; but ſhe gently puſhed back his 

hand, telling him that ſhe wanted no aſſiſtance. She was dreſſed in white lawn, and 

wore a black girdle : ſhe was conducted to the priſon through a narrow paſſage, very 
badly lighted, in which the ſudden barking of two maſtiffs threw her into convulſions. 

The officers were then obliged to carry her to the prifon in their arms; and, being ar- 

rived there, ſhe continued ſo very ill, that for the ſpace of an hour her life was deſpair- 

ed off. She recovered, however, in the morning. | 


The cell allotted for her reception was half under ground, only feet eight long, and eight 

wide. Her couch conſiſted of a hard ffraw-bed, and very thin covering; her diet, ſoup | 
| and boiled meat! All the perſonal graces had deſerted her countenance, which exhibited „ ag 
the picture of diſtreſs and declining life On the fifteenth of October ſhe was brought we | 
before the revolutionary tribunal, and the following accuſation preſented againſt her: 141 


1 


Antoine 


% 
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467 Antoine Qgentin Fonquier, public accuſer of the criminal revolutionary tribunal, 
54 ee, That, by a decree of the Convention of the firſt of Auguſt laſt, Marie An- 
« toinette, widow of Louis Capet, has been brought before the revolutionary tribunal, 
* as accuſed of conſpiring againſt France; that, by another decree of the Convention, 
, of the third of October, it was decreed, that the revolutionary tribunal ſhould occupy 
itſelf without delay, and without interruption; on the trial; that the public accuſer 
* received the papers concerning the widow Capet on the nineteenth and twentieth of 
the firſt month of the ſecond decade, commonly called the eleventh and twelfth of 
© October of the preſent month; that one of the judges of the tribunal immediately 
e proceeded to the interrogatories of the widow Capet; that an examination being made 
. of all the pieces tranſmitted by the public accuſer, it appears that, like Meſſaline, 
80 Brunchaut, Fredagonde, and Medicis, who were formerly decorated with the titles of 
« queens of France, whoſe names have ever been odious, and will never be effaced from 
«the page of hiſtory— 
Matze Antoinette, widow of honk Ort, bas, Gnce ber abode in France, been the 
E ſeourge and blood-ſacker of the French; that even before the happy Revolution 
„ which gave the French people their ſovereignty, ſhe had political correſpondence with 
« a man called the king of Hungary and Bohemia ; that this correſpondence was con- 
«« ttary to the intereſts of France; and, not content with acting in concert with the 


2 brothers of Louis Capet, and the in famous and execrable Calonne, at that time mi- 


< niſter of the finances; of having ſquandered the finances of France (the fruit of the 
«* ſweat of the people) in a dreadful manner, to ſatisfy inordinate pleaſures, and to pay 
4% the agents of her criminal intrigues, it is notorious that ſhe has, at different times, 
46 travſmitted millions 1 to the emperor, which ſerved him, and ſtill ſupports him, to ſuſ- 
tuin a war againſt the Republic ; and that it is by ſnob exceſſi ve plunder that he has 
48 at length exhauſted the national treaſury. ; 
That ſince the Revolution, the widow Capet has not for a moment withheld crimi- 
2 nal intelligence. and correſpondence with foreign powers, and in the interior of the 
«© Republic, by agents devoted to her, whom ſhe ſubſidized and cauſed to be paid out of 
« the treaſury of the ci : devant civil lit; that, at various epochs; ſhe has employed every 
| «© maneeuvre that ſhe thought conſiſtent with her, perfidious views tobring about a coun- 


2 ter-revolution: firſt, having, under pretext, of a neceſſary re- union between the ei- 


1 devant gardes-du- corps and the officers and ſoldiers of the regiment of Flanders, con · 
tiived a repaſt between theſe two corps, on the firſt of October 1789, which degene- 
«© rated at her deſire into an abſolute orgie: and, during the courſe vf which, the agents 
. of the widow Capet perfectly ſeconded her counter-reyolutionary projects, brought the 
A greater. part of the gueſts, in the moment of inebriety, to ling ſongs expreſſi ve of 

40 their moſt entire. deyotion to the throne, and the moſt marked averſion for the peo- 
1 ple; of having excited them inſenſibly to wear the white cockade, and to tread the 

* national cockade under foot; and of having authorized, by her preſence, all theſe coun- 
'7W ——_— _— * in * the women 2 who accompanied 
66 her, 
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4 her, to diſtribute theſe white cockades among the gueſts; and having onthe fourth of 
the ſame month, teſtified the moſt immoderate joy at what paſſed during theſe orgies. 
% Secondly, having, in concert with Louis Capet, directed to be diſtributed very plen-, 
<.tifully throughout the kingdom publications of a counter-revolutionary nature, ſome 
„of which were pretended to have been publiſhed by the conſpirators on the other fide 
of the Rhine; of having even carried her perfidy and difimulation to ſuch a height, 
as to have circulated. writings, in which ſhe herſelf is deſcribed in very unfavourable co - 
% lours, in order to cloak the impoſture; thereby to make it be believed by foreign 
„powers that ſhe was extremely ill treated by Frenchmen, to aper them to go to 
« war with France. | 
That, in order to carry on her connter-revolutionary defigns with all ſhe, 
« by means of agents, cauſed in Paris, towards the beginning of October, 1789, a ſa- 
« mine, which occaſioned a new inſurreRon ; in conſequence of which, an innumerable 
« crowd of citizens ſet out for Verſailles on the fifth of the ſaid month; that this fact 
. « is proved beyond all contradiQtion, as the next day there was a plenty of every thing, 
4 even after the time that the widow Capet arrived with her family in Paris. | 
That, being ſcarcely arrived in Paris, the widow Caper, fertile in intrigues of every 
„ kind, formed committees, conſiſting of all the counter · revolutioniſts and intriguers of 
« the conftituent and legiſlative afſemblies, which held their meetings in the dead of 
night.; that plots were there formed how to deſtroy the Rights of Man, and the decrees 
e already paſſed, which were to form the baſis of the new conſtitution ; that it was at 
« theſe committees, or meetings, that the neceſſary meaſures were deliberated to obtain 
« a reviſion of thoſe decrees which were favourable to the people; that the flight of - 
Louis Capet, his widow, and his whole family, was impeded, as they travelled under 
« fiditious names, in the month of June, 1791; that the widow Capet confeſſes in her 
4 interrogatory, that it was ſhe. whe opened and locked the door of the apartment, 
« through which the fugitives paſſed; that, independent of the confefkon of the widow 
« Capet in this reſpect, it is confirmed by the teſtimony of Louis Charles Capet, and by 
& his Efter, that de la Fayette favoured all the deſigns of the widow Capet, in the ſame 
« manner as Bailly did while he was mayor of Paris; and that both were preſent when 
« the fugitives eſcaped, and favoured their flight as much as lay in their power, That 
* the widow Capet, after her return from Varennes, re-commenced her i intriguing cote- 
 « ries, at which ſhe herſelf prefided ; and that, aided by her favourite La Fayette, the 
| « gates of the Thuilleries were kept locked, which deprived the citizens of the power 
« of paſſing backwards and forwards in the courts of the palace; that thoſe only who 
&« had cards were permitted to pals. That this order was. given out by La Fayette as a 
6 meaſure of puniſhment to the fugitives, . though it ſerved only as a trick to prevent 
the citizens from knowing what paſſed at theſe midnight orgies, and from diſcovering 
« the plots againſt liberty carried on in this infamous abode. That it was at theſe meet- 
, ings, that the harrible maſſacre which took place on the ſeventeenth of July, 1791, 
| © was planned, when ſo many zealous patriots were killed in the _—_ de Mars; that 
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« the maſſicre which had previouſly taken place at Nancy, as well as thoſe which have 
«© ſinee happened in different parts of the Republic, were ordered and determined on in 


e theſes ſecret councils; that theſe infurreQtions, in which the blood of an immenſe 
e Humber of patriots has been ſpilt, were plotted in order the more expeditiouſly and 


«6 ſecurely to obtain a reviſion of the decrees paſſed and founded on the Rights of Man, 
„ which were ſo obnoxious to the ambitious and. counter-revolutionary views of Louis 


' « Capet and Marie Antoinette: that the conſtitution of 1791 being once accepted, the 


« widow Capet took every means in her power to deſtroy its energy by her manceuvres ; 
e that ſhe employed agents in different parts of the Republic to effect this object of an- 


- 66 nibilating liberty, and to make the French once more fall beneath the tyrannic yoke 


% under which they had languiſhed for ſo many years; that for this purpoſe, the widow 


 « Capet ordered it to be diſcuſſed in theſe midnight meetings, which were truly called 


« the Auſtrian cabinet, how far it might be poſſible to counteract the laws paſſed in the 


« legiſlative aſſembly ; that it was in conſequence of theſe councils, and her advice, 


«that Louis Capet was perſuaded to oppoſe his vero to the famous and ſalutary decrees 


1 paſſed in the legiſlative aſſembly againſt the ci · devant princes, brothers of Louis 


« Capet, againſt the emigrants, and againſt that horde of refractory and fanatical prieſts 
% ho had ſpread all through France; a vetowhich has proved one of the principal cauſes 
«© of the- evils which France has ſince experienced. | | 


4 That it was the widow Capet who cauſed perverſe miniſters to be nominated, and 


«placed her creatures in the armies and public offices, men who were known by the 


, Whole nation to be conſpirators againſt liberty; that it was by her manceuvres, and 


_ 6 thoſe of her agents, as able as they were perfidious, that ſhe got a new guard formed 
_ «for Louis Capet, compoſed of ancient officers who had quitted their corps, and had re- 


_ - «4 fuſed to take the conſtitutional oath ; that ſhe gave appointments to refractory prieſts 


«and firangers; and in ſhort, to all thoſe who were difliked by the nation, and who 


4. were worthy of ſerving in the army of Coblentz, whither many of them filed after 


« their being caſhiered- 1 2 
That it was the widow Capet who, in conjunction with a ſcandalous faction, at 
«that time domineered over the legiſlative aſſembly, and for ſome time over the Con- 
% vention; who declared war againſt the king of Hungary and Bohemia, her own bro- 
4 ther; that it was through her manœuvres and intrigues, at all times pernicious to 
France, that the French were obliged to make their firſt retreat from Flanders. 
That it is the widow Capet, who forwarded to the foreign courts the plans of the 
« campaign, and the attacks which were agreed upon in the council: ſo that, by means 
«. of this double treaſon, the enemies of France were always informed before-hand of the 


* 


„ movements of the armies of the Republic; from whence it follows, that the widow 


« Capet is the authoreſs of all thoſe reverſes of fortune, which the armies of the Re- 
«« public have experienced at different times. n ont | | 


1 That the widow Capet combined and plotted with her perfidious agents the horri- 


© ble conſpiracy which broke out on the tenth of Avguſt ; which failed only — 
135 i g 66 
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6. the courageous and incredible efforts of the patriots; that to this end ſhe ſeduced into 
„ her.dwelling of the Thuilleries, and even into the. ſubterraneous paſſages under it, 
« Swiſs ſoldiers, who, at the expiration of a decree then paſſed, were no longer to be- 
© long to the body guard of Louis Capet; that ſhe kept them in a ſtate of drunkenneſs 
« from the ninth till the morning of the tenth; the day appointed for the execution of 
«© this horrible conſpiracy; that for the ſame purpoſe ſhe had re- united on the ninth a 
body of thoſe beings known by the name of the knights of the dagger, who had fi- 
„ gured away with the ſame infamous deſigns, and in the ſame place, on the twenty- 
© eighth of February, 1791, and again on the twenty-firſt of June, 1792. 

« That the widow Capet, fearing, no doubt, that this conſpiracy might not have the 
& promiſed effect, went on the evening of the ninth of Auguſt, at half after nine, into 
the room where the Swiſs, and others in her intereſt, were buſy making cartridges; 
. & that, in order to excite them the more, ſhe took up the cartridges and bit them. 

- 4 That the next day, the tenth of Auguſt, ſhe preſſed and ſolicited Louis Capet to go 
1 to the Thuilleries, at five in the morning, to review the real Swiſs guards, and thoſe 
% who had aſſumed their uniform; and at his return ſhe preſented him with a piſtol, 
4 ſaying—* This is the moment TO SHEW YOURSELF; and on his ere ſhe called 

« him a coward. 
ae That, notwithſtanding the widow Capet denies having given any ſui to fre on 
 <& the people, her conduct on the ninth—her deeds in the room of the 8 wiſs guards 
1 the councils ſhe held all the night long the article of the piſtol, and her words to 
% Louis Capet; their ſudden retreat from the Thuilleries, and the firing on the people 
« at the very moment he and ſhe entered the room of the legiſlative aſſembly in one 
« word, all theſe circumſtances united, leave no doubt but that in her councils during the 
« night, it was reſolved that the people muſt be fired on, and that Louis Capet, and 
Marie Antoinette, the female director of that conſpiracy, ſhould themſel ves give the 
« orders to fire. 
That, to the perfidious intrigues and mancxuyreoof the widow Capet, in confederacy 
« with that infamous faction of which we have juſt ſpoken, and with all the enemies of the 
% Republic, France is indebted for the internal war which has diſtreſſed her ſo long ; 
« hut the end of which is fortunately not much more diſtant than that of its authors. 
That, at all times, the widow Capet, by the influence ſhe had acquired over Louis 
«+ Capet, inſinuated into him that perfidious and dangerous art of diſſimulation, to pro- 
4 miſe; by public acts, the very contrary of what he intended to perform: and that they 
% both, in their midnight councils, plotted the ruin of that liberty, ſo dear to French- 
« men—and which they will take care to preſerve—to recover the plenitude of the 


: _ «© royal prerogatives. 


That, finally, the widow Capet, in every reſpe& immoral, and a new A is i 
4 ſo diffolute, and ſo familar with all crimes, that forgetting her quality of mother, and 
_ ©« the limits preſcribed by the law of nature, has not heſitated to proſtitute herſelf with 
Louis Charles Capet, her ſon: and according to the confeſſion of the latter, ſhe has 
5R2, © committed 
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P. with him, the very idea and name of which ftrikes the ſou 


with horror. 
According to this report, i public 8 W the chore vations againſt Marie 


© Antoinette, qualifying herſelf in her interrogatory by the on oo horns and Auſtria, 
— widow of Louis Capet ; and ſtate-——- 


% 1. That in conjunction with the drothert of Luis: Savin 2 the ess ex- 


8 Calonne; ſhe ſquandered away, in'a moſt horrid manner, the French Kigances: 


*« ſent; innumerable} ſums to the emperor, and drained the national treaſury, | 
% . That as well by herſelf, as hy the aid of her counter-revolutionary agents, ſhe 


kept up a correſpondenee with the enemies of the republic, and informed theſe ene- 


% mies, or eauſed them to be informed, of 1 ee nol 


. and determined on in the council. 
That through her intrigues and manœuvres, ond thoſe of: ber digi the awed 


vo conſpiracies and plots againſt the interior and exterior ſafety of France; and to that 


effect kindled a civil war in divers provinces of the Republic; armed one citizen 


4 againſt another, and by theſe means fpilled the blood of an incalculable number of 


«. citizens, contrary $0 che ſixth article of the firſt ſection of Os the 
<. ſecond article of the ſecond ſection of the ſame code. 
In conſequenee of all which charges; the public accuſer as; thats of ths 
en accuſation: be given him by the tribunal ; that it be ordained, that on his requi- 
1 fition, and through the channel of a ſerjeant at arms, Marie Antoinette, qualifying 


WG herſelf by the title of Lorraine and Auſtria, widow of Lowis Capet, actually con- 


2 *W fined in the priſon. called the Conciergerie of the palace, be entered on the regiſters of 


3 the ſaid priſon, there to remain, the ſame as in a houſe of juſtice, and that pm | 


to be. given ſhall be notified to the municipality of Paris, and to the accuſed.” 
After the preceding act of accofation” had been read (which is in effect ſimilar to what 


is called an indictment, in England) the interrogatory of the queen bega. Of this 
examination the following i LA + roger — by the accuſed, the Oy and * 


clerk ot the rribntat. 99 8 ee . 


We, Armand. Martial-Joſeph.. 8 e of the 8 tribunal, eſtab- 


. liſhed by the law of the tenth of March, 1793, ordered to be brought before us, from 


the priſon. of the Conciergerie, Marie Autoinette, widow Capet, whom we aſked her 


names, age, profeflion, country, and place of abode, She anſwered, that, her name 


was Marie Antoinette, of Lorraine and Auſtria, thirty-eight years of e widow of the 


f | king of France, 


2. Had you, previouſly to the Revoluti ion, EA $07" ES connexions a the king of 


Bohemia and Hangary ; ; and were not thoſe connexions contrary. to the intereſts of 


France, which loaded you with benefits . That the king of Bohemia and Hun- 
en e that the eee . 
IVY 2 | nn, 
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ſiunguinity, but not of a political nature; thoſe connexions could only have been to the | | 
advantage of France, to which ſhe was attached by the family into which ſhe married. , | 
Q: It was remarked to her, that, not contented with dilapidating in a ſhocking man - 
ner the finances of France, the fruit of the ſweats of the people, for the ſake of her 
| pleaſures and intrigues, in concert with infamous mirtiſters, ſhe had ſent to the emperor 
thouſands of millions, to ſerve againſt the nation which foſtered her. A4. Never; 
that ſhe knows that this charge has frequently been made ſubſervient againſt her; that ſhe 
loved her huſband too much to dilapidate the money of his country; that her brother 
did not want money from France; and that, from the anyone rae which attached her to 
* country, ſhe would not have given him any. 
28 Whether ſhe did not employ fome ſeeret agent to e with the foreign 
powers, chiefly with her brothers; and if Deleffart-was not this principal agent 
A. Never in her life. 
: Obſerved; that her anſwer dee not r end to us; for it is notorious that 
there exiſted in the ci-devant palace of the Thuilleries ſecret and nocturnal petty couns 
cils, over which ſhe herſelf preſided, and in which were diſcuſſed, deliberated upon, and 
reſolved, the anſwers to be made to the foreign powers, and thoſe to the ſucceflive conſti- 
tuent and legiſlative aſſemblies.— A. That the preceding anſwer is very exact; for the 
rumour of thoſe committees has conſtantly exiſted whenever it was intended to amuſe 
and deceive the people; that ſhe never knew ſuch a committee; that it has not exiſted.” 
2. Obſerved, that it appears however, that when there was a queſtion to know if - 
Louis Capet ſhould ſanction or affix his vet to the dꝭeree iſſued in the courſe of No- £ 
vember, 1791, concerning his brothers, the emigrants, and the refractory and fanatical . 
priefts, ſhe, in deſpite of the moſt urgent repreſentations of Duranton, then miniſter of F 
| juſtice, had brought Louis Capet to the determination of. affixing his veto to thoſe de- 
cerees, the ſanction of which would Have prevented the ills which France has ſince fuf- 
fered, and which evidently proves that ſhe affiſted at the councils and petty councils. — 
A That in the month of November, Duranton was not miniſter; that in other re- 
ſpects her ſpouſe did not require to be urged to do that which he believed to be his duty: 
that ſhe was not of the councił; and that on lj there affairs of that deſcription were 
tranſacted and decided;* - 
2: Obſerved, that it was ſhe who taught Louis Cipet that art of profound difimula- 
tion by which he had too long deceived 'the kind French nation, who did not ſuppoſe 
that perfidy and villany could be carried to fuch a decree. 4. Yes, the people have. 
been deceived—eruecly deecived | but it was neither by her nor her huſband. : 
- 9. By whom, then, has the people been deceived?——. By thoſe who felt it their 
ine; that it had never been theirs to deceive them. 
2. Obſerved, that ' ſhe was the principal inſtigatrix to the treaſon of Louis Capet: 
| that it was by her advice, and perhaps by her repeated importunities, that he refolved 
to fly France, to put himſelf at the head of the furious men who wiſhed to deſolate his 
country.— 4. That her huſband did not wiſh to quit France; that ſhe followed him 


js ere %% ð ͤI.1i793. 


on his journey ; that ſhe would have followed him every where; but that if ſhe had 


known that he wanted to quit his country, ſhe would have re all ee 


to diſſuade him; but that he had no ſuch intention. 
2. What, then, was the propoſed end of the journey, known by the name of Va- 


rennes A. To procure himſelf that liberty, which he could not enjoy here in the 
eyes of any-perſon; and to convitiate thence al parties, for the happineſs and;tranquil- 


lity of France. 
2. Why did you travel at that * by the borrowed title of a Ruſſian bench — 


I Becauſe we could not get out of Paris without changing names. 


9. If, among other perſons who favoured her eſcape, La Fayette, Bailly, and Renard 


the architect, were not of the number .A. That the two former would have heen 


the laſt they would have employed; that the third perſon was then under their orders, 
but that they never employed him for that purpoſe. 27 
2 Repreſented, that her anſwer was contradictory to declarations * the — who 
fled with her; and that it reſulted, from. them, that the carriage of La Fayette, at the 
moment when all the fugitives came down ſtairs through the apartment of a woman in 
her ſervice, was in one of the court - yards; and that La Fayette and Bailly were upon 
the watch, while Renard directed their route. 4. That ſhe does not know what de- 
clarations might have been made by the perſons who were with her; that all ſhe knows 
is, that ſhe met, on the {quare of the Carouſel; the carriage of La Fayette; but that ſhe 


| =—_ on her way, and was far from ſtopping it; that, with regard to Renard, ſhe could 
aſſure us that he did not dire theig mch; that ſhe alone opened the door, and made 


2 body go out. 
. Obſerved, that from this confeſſion of her hevidg opened the * and let out 


: every body, there remains ho doubt, that ſhe directed Louis Capet in all his actions, and 

made him reſolve, to fly. A. That ſhe did not believe that the opening of a door 

: could prove that a perſon direct the actions of another; that her ſpouſe deſiring and 
6 thinking himſelf obliged to go out thence with his children, it was her daty to aſſent; 
and that ſhe-was to do every thing to render his going out ſafe. - 


. Obſerved, that the never concealed for a moment her defire of deſtroying liberty ; 


x5; that ſhe wanted to reign-at any rate, and re- aſcend the throne upon the corpſes of the 


patriots.—4., That they did not want to re- aſcend the throne; that they were then 


upon it; that they never had any other deſire but the happineſs of F rance.—Be it happy ! 
| —be it but happy they would always be contented. 


2 Repreſented, that if ſuch had been her ſentiments, ſhe 9 * uſed her in- 
Kuence over the mind ef her brother, to induce. him to break the treaty of -Pilnitz, con- 


- cluded between him. and Willian—a;trexty, the ſole end of which has been, and is, to 
aſſdeiate with all the powers to annihilate that liberty, which the French ſhall have in 


deſpite of that coalition, and thoſe treaſons. f. That ſho only knew. of that treaty 


Alter it had been concluded; that it had long been of no effect; that it ought to be ob- 


dereed. Chi the foreign powers were not the firſt aggreſſors of * 


9. You 
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39, You have held a correſpondence with the ci devant French princes fnce their quit- 
ting France, and with the emigrants; you have conſpired with them againſt the ſafety 
of the ſtate.—4. She never held any correſpondence with any Frenchman abroad; 
that, with reſpect to her brothers, ſhe might poſhbiy have written them one or two inſignifi- 
cant letters; but ſhe does not believe ſhe has, and recollects having often refuſed to do ſo. 
2, Does ſhe recollect to have ſaid, on the fourth of October, 1789, that Ihe was en- 
chanted with the day of the firſt of that month, a day remarkable for the orgics of the 
gardes-du-corps and the regiment of Flanders, who, in the moment of inebriety, expreſ- 
- fed their attachment to their throne, and their averſion for the people, trod the national 
cockade under foot, and put on the white cockade, A. She does not recollect ſay ing 
. any ſuch thing; but that it is poſſible ſhe may have ſaid, that ſhe was touched with the 
firſt ſentiment that animated this feſtival; that, as to the reſt of the queſtion, drunken- 
nels was not neceſſary to make the gardes-du-corps teſtify attachment and devotion -to- 
perſons in whoſe ſervice they were. With reſpect to the affair of the cockade, if it ex- 
iſted, it could only be the error of a ſew, who now diſapprove it; but that it was impro- 
bable that perſons ſo attached ſhould tread 2 foot, and wiſh to change, an emblem: 
which the king himſelf then wore. 7 
9. What intereſt did ſhe take in the ſaccels of the armies of the Republic e 1900 
* of France is what ſhe deſires above all things. 
2, Do you think that kings are neceſſary to the happineſs of the people — kw 
mdividual could not poſitively decide ſuch a matter. 1 ; 
2. You regret, without doubt, that your ſon has loſt a throne which he might 8 a 
aſcended, if the people, at length enlightened upon their true rights, had not themſelves: 
eruſhed that throne 4. She ſhall never te) any thing for her fon, ſo long. as her 
country ſhall be happy. 
Q: What is your opinion of the tenth of Auguſt, when the Swiſs, by order of the 
maſter of the caſtle in the Thuilleries, dared to fire upon the people J. She was not in 
the caſtle when they began to fire; ſhe only knows that no order was ever given to fire. 
2. Have you not, during your reſidence in the Temple, beer-exaQly informed of po- 
| ktical affairs; and have you not kept up a correſpondence with the enemies of the Re- 
public, by means of ſome municipal officers who were in your ſervice, or by ſome per- 
ſon introduced by them into your habitation ? A. During the fourteen months ſhe 
has been eonfined, ſhe has had neither news. nor knowledge of any political affairs, which: 
it was impoſſible for her to receive; that, fince the beginning of October, pen, paper, and: 
pencil, had been taken from her; that ſhe has never addreſſed any municipal officer, 
which there is reaſon to believe would have been ineffeQtual ; and . has ſeen none 
others than them. 
. Your anſwer is contradictory to the declarations made by the perſons who dwelt in 
the ſame place. 4. Not many perſons lived in the Temple, and thoſe who declare: 
any thing of the kind dare not prove it. 
2.. While ſhe was at the Conciergerie, were not ſeyeral perſons introduced into dis 
apartment? 


* 780 1 


. Dia not one of hens Does in which was a Writing; and was it 
not ſhe who took up this. carnation, after repeated ſigns had been made to her by the 
 ſameperſon 4. Different perſons entered her chamber, but always accompanied by 
the adminiſtrators of the police; ſhe did not know them at all; there was one whom ſhe 
thought ſhe recollected: it is true a carnation was dropped, as ſhe had before de- 


<lared, but that ſhe paid ſo little attention to the circumſtances, that, but for the ſigns, 


ſhe ſhould not have taken it up; and that the did fo, fearing only that the perfon who 
threw it down might be expoſed if it were found. 

2. Did you not recollect this perſon as having been at the caſtle of the Thuilleries on 
the twentieth of June; and as having been one of #08284 who remained with you on 
that day 4. Ves. 

D. Did you not recollect this fone a to have boos at the Thuilleries on the tenth 
of Avguſt?——4. No, 

C · Do you know his name . No, ſhe does not recollect having ever known it. 
0. Obſerved, it is ſtrange that you ſhould not know his name, for the perſon ſaid, that 


5 vou had rendered him great ſervices; which is ſeldom the caſe without knowing the per- 


ſon who is the object in a manner more or leſs particular. —A. It is poſſible, that thoſe 
ho have rendered ſervices nay forget them, and that thoſe who have received them 


may recollect them. 


2. Has ſhe replied to the billet found in thee carnation? A. She 8 with 


a pin ; not with a view to anſwer it, but to engage bim not to e come there, i in caſe he 
Should again preſent himſelf. | : 


© 0: Did the make a tender motion at the tiine this getfo 2 himſelf — 


A. Not having ſeen any known face for thirteen months, ſhe was a little ſtartled at firſt, 


from the idea of danger incurred by coming into her chamber : afterwards ſhe thought 
-be might'be employed ſomewhere, and then-was eaſy. 


. What do you mean by the two laſt expreſſions bob As ſeveral people whom ſhe 


Add not know came to her with the adminiſtrators, ſhe thought that this perſon might be 


employed in ins place at t che ſections, or elſewhere ; . in chat caſe, did not run r 
A | 
"<4 Did-ihe adminiflrators ene e ee ee ln, 


: 3 were almoſt always accompanied by one, two, or three unknown perſons. 


Q. Has ſhe any thing to add upon theſe. different mne no counſel ?— 
A. No: becauſe ſhe knows not any. 
| 2 Does the wiſh us fo name har one or tao.counfallors?—4. She does. 


* After which two advocates 8 to the allive were named: : he are me den: 
| Trouſos Docoudray, and Chaurcau Nelagarde. e 
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The firſt witneſs called was, Laurent ie Cointre, formerly chief of the diviſion of . 
national guard of Verſailles, and at preſent a member of the National Convention. 
related the occurrences of the fifth and ſixth of October; and, from his relation, it appear- 
ed that the ci- devant gardes · du- corps, or life · guards, were the firſt aggrefſors. Le Cointre 
ſpoke alſo, though not as an ocular witneſs, of the nocturnal orgies of the firſt of Oc- 

tober, at Verſailles, by the late king's life-guards in the hall of the opera. Marie An- 
« toinette,” —ſaid he—* repaired to that banquet ; ſhe applauded the conduct of the 
« life-guards: ſhe alſo viſited the regiment of Naſſau, and the chaſſeurs of Trois 
„ Evechts, who were quartered in the orangerie of the gardens of Verſailles.” —— 
— Queen. I repaired, I muſt own, with my huſband and his children, to the hall of the 

opera-houſe ; but I did not fee that the national cockade was trod under foot. It is falſe . 
on I ever ſpoke to the ſoldiery of the regiment of Naſſau, or to the chaſſeurs of Trois g 
veches. . | 

Prgſident. What did you ſay to the life-guards when you appeared at that orgie 

Queen. I applauded that banquet, becauſe it was to have produced the union of the liſe- 2 
guards with the national guards. | © 09 
Public Accuſer. Have you not holden ſecret councils at the houſe of the c:- devant 7 
ducheſs of Polignac—councils at which the ci-devant French princes affiſted, and in 7 7 
which, after having diſcuſſed the fate of the empire, you gave yourſelf up to the infa- , 728 
mous pleaſures of debauchery Queen. All ſtate affairs were diſcuſſed in council, and "i," {6 
no whereelſe, I have no knowledge of the reſt of this aſſertion. 4 

Public Accuſer. Were not Thouret, Barentin, and d'Eſpremenil, the authors of the 9 
articles of the declaration of the twenty - third of June ?——Queen. The miniſters in 
place alone compoſed the council at that time. 

Judge. Did not your huſband communicate his defignis to you, when he inveſted the 

hall of the repreſentatives of the people with troops Qucen. My huſband repoſed 
his confidence in me ; he communicated to me the ſpeech which he was to have made on | 1 

that occaſion. He had, in other reſpects, no bad intentions. | MT, 

Fudge. Why did the troops of the line inveſt Paris and eren 2 For the a 
ſake of general ſafety. 

Fudge. What uſe have you made of the immenſe 2 which you have been intruſt- 
ed with Queen. No immenſe ſum has been intruſted to me; the accounts of my 

houſehold wilt prove what uſe has been made of all I have received. „ 

Judge. How did the family of the Polignacs, who were ſo poor at firſt, grow ſo rich? 

—Qucen. That family held offices at court which were very lucrative. 
Judge, The repaſt of the gardes-du-corps having taken place with the permiſſion of 

the king, you muſt neceſſarily have known the cauſe? ——9ueen. It was ſtated that it 
was in order to effect a re-union with the national guard. h £ g ' 


Jean Baptiſte Lapierre, adj utant- general per zuterim of the fourth diviſion, related the 
_ aa to what paſſed in the ci-· devant chateau of the Thuilleries, on the night of 


1 * | Is, 58 the 


9 
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the twentieth of June, 191, when the deponent was upon guard, He ſaw, during 

the night, a great humber of perſons whom he did not know, continually paſſing and 
re-paſſing through * the palace. . 


Prehn to the Queen. When you departed was it fag or ne —4 It 
was on foot. | 
9. By what paſſage? 4. By the Carouſel. | 


' Rouffilled, ſurgeon and cannoneer, depoſed, that, on the d of Auguſt, 1792, hav 
ing entered the apartment of the accuſed, in the palace of the Thuilleries, which the 
had quitted a few hours before, he found under her bed a quantity of bottles, ſome 


full, others empty, which gave him reaſon to believe that ſhe had given drink either to 
the Swiſs officers, or to the Lights of the Pn who filled the palace. 


| Prefident to the 8 Have you any ies to make in ics to the teſti- 
mony of the witneſs ?!——4. I had quitted the palace, and do not know what paſſed 
. Did you give money to ſupply the Swiſs with drink 4. No. 

. Did not you, as you were going out, ſay to æ Swils officer, Drink, my friend, I 
« recommend myſelf to you? 4. No. | 

2, Where did you paſs the night between the ninth and tenth of Ai. of -which 
ve nom talk H. I paſſed it with my ſiſter Elizabeth in my apartment, and did not 


£0 to bed. 


2. Why-did you net go to bed 4 Becauſe, at . we heard the togſin 


ſound from all quarters, and were informed that we were going to be attacked. 


Q. Was it not in your apartment, that the ci · devant nobles and Swiſs officers, who were 
at the chateau, aſſembled; and did they not form the n to fre upon the peo- 
pl A. No perſon entered my apartment. , 

NL. Had you not been, during the night, in queſt of the 3 king ——4. I 
remained in his apartment till one o'clock in the morning. 

2: You there ſaw all the knights of the poignard, and the zer of the Swiſs, 


who were there . I ſaw a great number of perſons. 


2. Were you not preſent with the king at the 1 which he made i in the garden? 


— No. 


: Were you not during that 1 at your A 74. No. 
.Q- Had you not a converſation with d'Afﬀry, in which you demanded of his, hater 


be could depend upon the Swiſs to fire on the people; and, when he anſwered in the ne- 


gative, did not you employ, by turns, entreaties and menaces ?—A. Ido not think 
that I ſaw d' Affry on that day. | 
Did you aſk him 9 I never ſpoke 


2. Do 


* 
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2. Do you deny, then, that you made uſe of menaces?— 4. I never did make uſe 


of any. 

The public accuſer obſerved, that d'Aﬀey, after the affair of the tenth of Auguſt, was 
arreſted and brought before the tribunal on the ſeventeenth; and that he was ſet at liberty, 
becauſe he had proved, that not having wiſhed to take any ſhare in what was going on 
at the palace, you had threatened him, which had compelled him to quit it. 

| | Facquer-Rene Hebert, ſubſtitute of the procureur of the commune, depoſed, that as 2 
member of the commune of the tenth ef Auguſt, he was charged with different impor- 
tant functions, which afforded him an opportunity to be convinced of the conſpiracy of 
Antoinette, particularly one day in the Temple, he found a copy of the Ritual belong- 
ing to her, in which was one of the counter-reyolutionary emblems, repreſenting an in- 
flamed heart pierced with an arrow, on which was written, © 7eſu, miſerere nobis.“ Ano- 

ther time he found in the chamber of Elizabeth, a hat, which was known to have belong- 
ed to Louis Capet, This diſcovery left him no room to doubt that there were among 
his colleagues ſome men baſe enough to degrade themſelves fo far as to be the ſervants of 

_ tyranny. He recollected that Toulan had one day entered with his hat into the Tem- 
ple, and had come out-bare-headed, ſaying that he had loſt it. He added, that Simon 
having appriſed him that he had ſomething important to communicate, he went to the 
Temple, accompanied by the mayor and procureur of the commune; they there receiv- 
ed a declaration, on the part of young Capet, to this purport : That at the period of the 
flight of Louis Capet to Varennes, La Fayette was one of thoſe who had moſt contri- 

buted to facilitate it; that they had with this view ſpent the night in the palace; that 
during their reſidence in the Temple, the priſoners had for a long time been informed 
of all public tranſaQions; a correſpondence was tranſmitted to them in elothes and ſhoes, 
Young Capet named thirteen perſons as being concerned in carrying on this correſpond- 
ence ; that one of them having ſhut him up with his ſiſter in a turret of the caſtle, he 

heard his mother ſay, © I will procure you the means of being informed of the news, » by 
6 ' ſending you W day to ery near the wa, Le Journal du Soir. h 


To the Queen. What have you to anſwer to the depoſition of the witneſs ?=—2. I 
have no knowledge of the facts of which Hebert ſpeaks; I know only that the heart he 
mentions was given to my fon by his ſiſter; with reſpect to the hat, it was a preſent to 
my ſiſter by her brother while alive. 
0. Did not citizen Michonis bring along with him into the priſon an individual, who 
let drop a pink, in which was encloſed a billet ?!w—-z The fact is true. F 
C. Who was the man who delivered to you this billet ?—Did you know him ?—What , 
is his name What were the contents of the billet Did you anſwer it? A. His 
name I do not recollect.— The contents of this billet were, that he had been thrown 
* priſon, but had found means to extricate himſelf; that he offered me money; and 
he would return the Friday following. * anſwered, by pricking upon a paper with 


a pin, 
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a pin, that my guards never ſuffered me to be out of their light, fo that T had no oppor- 
tunity to write to, or communicate with, any perſon. | 
2: Why were you ſtartled at ſecing this individual 4. Becauſe I was alarmed at 
| che d danger which he ran in getting into my priſon. 
The tribunal was going to proceed to hear another witneſs, when one of the j jury re- 
d queſted the preſident to demand of the accuſed to anſwer with reſpect to the crimes, the 
proof of which reſted on the declarations of young Capet._— 4. I remained Gilent on 
that ſubjeR, becauſe nature holds all ſuch crimes in abhorrence Then turning with an 
animated air to the people, ſhe added, I * to all mothers who are * in this 
oh auditory, i is ſuch a crime poſſible? 


8 


. Silly, notary, depoſed, FEY being on duty in the ci-devant palace of the 
Thuilleries, on the night of the twentieth of June, the accuſed came to him about ſix 
o'clock in the evening, and ſaid that ſhe wiſhed to walk with her ſon ; that he charged 


tte Sieur La Roche to accompany her; that ſome time after, he ſaw La Fayette come 


Ave or ſix times to Gouvion; that the latter, about ten o'clock, gave orders to ſhut the 


"> gates, except that looking into the court called the Court of the ci- devant princes ;” 


that in the morning Gouvion entered the apartment where the deponent was, and ſaid to 

him, rubbing his hands with an air of ſeeming fatisfaftion, © They are gone; that he de- 

- livered to him a packet, 'which he carried to the nnen aſſembly, for which citizen 
Beauharnois, the preſident, gave him a receipt. 

+ Prefident. At what hour of the night 1 La F my quit the To L——Wine/s. At 


{ - midnight, withi ber minutes, f 


Preſident to the Nuten. At what hour did uy depart?——. I have already * at 
three-quarters paſt eleven. 
2 Did you depart along with Louis Capet hd No, he departed before me. 

. How did he depart 4. On foot, by the great gate. 

And your. children 4. They departed an hour before with their governeſs; 


15 they waited for us in the ſquare of the Petit Carouſel. 


g. Who were the perſons along with you ?!—2z. The three gardes-du-corps who ac 
_companied us, and who returned with us to Paris. 

2. How were they dreſſed 4. In the fame manner as at their return. 

2. And how were you dreſſed A4. I wore the ſame robe as at my return, 

2. How many perſons were there appriſed of your departure ?——A. There were 
only the three gardes-du-corps, at Paris, who were acquainted with it; but on the road 
Bouille had placed troops to protect our departure. 

E Von faid that your children departed an hour before you, and that the * 
king departed alone; ho then accompanied you? A. One of the gardes · du · corps. 

2. Did you not at your departure meet La Fayette 4A I ſaw, as I was departing, 
his carriage paſſing along the Caroulel, but I took care not to ſpeak to him. 


E Why 
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Why did you travel under the name of a Ruſſian baroneſs ?——— 4, Becauſe it was 
impoſſible in any other way to get out of Paris. 

2. Who procured you the paſſport ?!—4. It was demanded by a foreign miniſter. 
2. Why did you quit Paris ?——4. Becauſe the king was defirous to go from it. 


Pierre Foſeph Terraſſon, employed in the office of the miniſter of juſtice, depoſed, that 
upon the return from Varennes, being upon the ſteps of the ci-devant palace of the 
Thuilleries, he ſaw the accuſed come out of the carriage and throw upon the national 
guards who eſcorted her, and likewiſe upon the other citizens who were in her way as 
ſhe paſſed along, a moſt vindictive glance; which ſuggeſted to him, the deponent, 
the idea that ſhe would certainly take an opportunity of revenge; ſome time after the 
ſcene of the Champ-de-Mars took place, He added, that Duranthon, who was mi- 
niſter of juſtice, with whom he had been intimately acquainted at Bourdeaux, as they 
had there exerciſed together the ſame profeſſion, ſaid to him that the accuſed oppoſed the 
king's giving his ſanction to different decrees, but that he had repreſented to her that this 
affair was of more importance than ſhe thought, and that it was even of the utmoſt ur- 
gency that theſe decrees ſhould be ſpeedily ſanCtioned; that this obſervation made an im- 
preflion upon the accuſed, upon which the king gave his ſanction. 


"Prefident to the Queen, Have you any obſervations to make on the evidence of the 
deponent?—— A. I have only to ſay, that I never aſſiſted at the council. 


Pierre Manuel, a man of letters, depoſed, that he knew the accuſed, but never had any 
connexion with the family of Capet, except when he was procureur of the commune ; 
that he went ſeveral times to the Temple, to carry into execution the decrees ; as to the 
reſt, he never had any particular converſation with the wife of the c:-devant king. 

Preſident to the Witneſs. You have been adminiſtrator of police Viineſs. Yes. 

| Preſident. Have you any details to give with reſpect to the day of the twentieth of 
June ?!——tneſs. On that day I did not quit my poſt, as the people might have been 
alarmed at not finding one of their principal magiſtrates. I ſpoke with different vp 
but diſcharged no municipal function. 

Prejident. Relate what came within your knowledge, with reſpect to what paſſed in 
the palace in the night between the ninth and tenth of Auguſt : Mitneſi. I did not 
chuſe to quit the poſt where the people had placed me; I remained all night at the bar af 
the commune. | 

Praeſident. Do you know that the maſter of the palace had given prders to fire upon 
the people: itneſi. 1 knew it from the commandant of the poſt, I immediately i- 
ſued orders to the commandant-general of the armed force, and exprefsly forbade him to 
fire upon the people. 

Preſident. How happens it that you, who have juſt declared, that in the night of the 
ninth of Auguſt you never quitted the poſt where the people had placed you, have ſince 

1 abandoned 
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abandoned the honourible function of a legiſlator, to which their confidence had called 
young. When I ſaw diſturbances excited in the boſom of the Convention, I 


retired; 1 thought that thus I ſhould act better. 


Prefident to the Queen. What was the number of prieſte you had in the HOG — 


2ucen. We hall none about our perſons but the prieſts who ſaid maſs. | 
 Prefjident. o 1 to chuſe 


whom he pleaſed. 
Rene: Millet, a fervant maid, depoſed, that having, in 1788, lived a3 ſervant on the 


Great Common at Vetfailtes, ſhe aſked one day the ci- devant count Coigny, in a mo- 


ment of good humour, Will the emperor ſtill continue to wage war againſt the 


we Turks ? Surely that muſt ruin France, on account of the immenſe ſums the queen 
© ſends her brother for that purpoſe, which muſt at leaſt amount to two hundred mil- 


% lions?” 4 Thou att right enough, -auſwered the count—* it has coſt already 
more than two hundred millions, and we are not at the end of it as yet. I know fur- 
ther, ſays the witneſs, that happening to be, after the twenty-third of June, 1789, in a 
place where ſome guards of Artois, and ſome officers of huſſars, were prefent, I heard 
the former fay, at the time the maſſacre of the French guards was in agitation, every one 


muß be at his peſt, and do his duty. But chat the French guards having been informed of 


the buſineſs intended ' againſt them, cried out, Jo arms“ which defeated the project 
entirely. I have been informed by divers perfons, that the prifoner had formed a plan 
to aſſuſſiate the duke of Orleans. The king being acquainted therewith, ordered her 


to be inſtantly ſearched, and two p3ſiols were found on her. The king, in conſequence, | 


Hall her-confined a priſoner in her own room during a fortnight — Arten. It is poſſible 
I might have received an order from my huſband to remain a fortnight in my apartment, 


but it was not for a caſe ſimilar to the above. 


Witme/s. I know, further, that, in the beginning of October, 1789, ſome ladies of the 
court diſtributed white cockades to divers private gentlemen at Verſailles. Queen. I 
remember having heard that, one or two days after the feaſt of the body guards, ſome wo- 
men — theſe cockades; but neither I nor my huſband were the authors of ſimi- 
lar diforders. | 

Prefident. What eps did you purſue to punt theſe women, after you were acquaint- 
ed with this — None at all. 


— Raſey, wife of Richard, ci-devant keeper of the houſe of arreſt in the Con- 
-ciergerie'of the palace, depoſes, that a gen d'arme, named Gilbert, had told her, that the | 
priſoner had received a hint from a private gentleman, brought there by Michonis, admi- 


niſtrator of police, which gentleman had given her a pink, in which a billet was con- 
eee that, JOG that the ſaid gentleman might bring her, the witneſs, into 


trouble, 


— 


trouble, ſhe acquainted Michonis thereof, who anſwered, That he would not introduce 
any other perſons to the widow Capet. 


Marie Devaux, wife of Arell, depoſes, that having been with the priſoner during. 
forty-one days at the Conciergerie, and having neither heard nor ſeen any perſon, except. 
a gentleman coming one day with Michonis, who gave the priſoner a billet folded up in a 
pink ; that ſhe ſaw the ſame gentleman call again in the courſe of thæt day.——2ecen, He 
came twice in the ſpace of a quarter of an hour. 


Jean Gilbert depoſed to the fact concerning the pink; and added, that the accuſed com- 
| plained to them (the gens d'armes) of the victuals given to her, but that ſhe would not 
complain to the adminiſtrators. That, on this account, ſhe called Michonis, who was in 
the women's court with the perſon who brought the pink; that Michonis having 2 
gone up ſtairs, he heard the accuſed ſay to him, I ſhall not then ſee you any more.” 
O, pardon me,” —replied he—* I 1 n be a municipal officer, and, in that qua- 
4% lity, I ſhall have a right to ſee you.” 


_ Charles- Henri d Eftaing, formerly a naval and military officer in the ſervice of France, 
' declares, that he has known the accuſed ever fince ſhe came to France, and that he has 
even reaſon to complain of her ; but that he will, nevertheleſs, tell the truth, which is, 
that he has nothing to ſay reſpecting the facts alledged in the act of accuſation. 

- Prefident. Did you know that Louis Capet and his family were to leave Verſailles on 
a fifth of October? 4. No. 


2. Do you know, that the horſes were put to, - and taken away, ſeveral times 6 
A. Les, according to the advice which the court received; but I muſt obſerve, that the 


national guard would not have ſuffered that departure. 
Q: Did not you yourſelf cauſe horſes to be taken out og in order that the royal 
family might eſcape 4. No. 
0. Do you know that carriages were ſtopped at the gate de l Orangerie 4. Yes. 
: Were you that day at the palace ?!=—4. Yes; and I there heard the counſellors 


of the court tell the accuſed, that the people of Paris were coming to maffacre her, and 


| that it was neceſſary ſhe ſhould depart. Upon which ſhe replied, with great firmneſs, 


If the Parifians come hither to aſſaſſinate me, I ſhall fall at the feet of my huſband, 
but I will not betake myſelf to flight. Queen. That is true: they wiſhed to pre- 

vail on me to depart alone, becauſe, they ſaid, I only was expoſed to danger. I returned 
the anſwer mentioned by the witneſs. 

2. Have you MON he entertainments given to the ci- devant gardes-du- 

corps 4. Yes. | 

2. Do you know that they then cried out © Vive le Roi!” and © Five la Famille 
% Royale /'——= 4, Yes: I know alſo that the accuſed went round the table, leading ber 
fon in her hand, 


5 T 2 | To 
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To the Queen, Did you not give entertainments alſo to the national guards of Ver- 
 failles on their return from Paris, where they had been to fetch muſkets. J. Yes. 

To the Witneſs, Were you, on the fifth of October, in your quality of commandant- 

| general, at the head of the national guard AH. I was then at the municipality. 
"9. Was it not to obtain an order to accompany Louis Capet in his retreat, and to 
bring him back afterwards, as you ſaid, to Verſailles ?——4. When I ſaw the king 
reſol ved to gratify the wiſhes of the national guards at Paris, and that the accuſed ap- 
peared even in the balcony of the king's apartment with her ſon, to announce to the peo- 
ple that ſhe was going to ſet out with the king and his family to Paris, I requeſted leave 
of the municipality to accompany them thither. The queen acknowledged that ſhe 
; * at the balcony, to announce to the people that ſhe was going to ſet out for Paris. 


Antoine Sam; heretofore a a employed at preſent as the inſtructor of Charles 
Louis Capet, ſon of the accuſed, declares, that he has known Antoinette ſince the third 
of 3 laſt, when he firſt mounted guard at the Temple. 

Prefident. Have you any knowledge of the intrigues which yu place at the Temple 
while the accuſed was there ? A. Yes. . 

- 2. Who are the adminiſtrators who were in intelligence with her 4. Little 
Capet declared to me, that Toulan, Petion, La Fayette, Le Pitre, Bouguot, Michonis, 
Vincent, Manuel, Le Beuf, Jobert, and Dange, were the perſons for whom his mother 
had the greateſt predi lection; and that the latter had taken him in his arms, and ſaid to 
him, in the preſence of his mother, I ſincerely wiſh that you were in the place of 

. © your father,” Queen. I have ſeen my ſon play at quoits in the garden with Dange; 
but L never ſaw the latter take him in his arms. 

2 Do you know that little Capet was treated as a king, eſpecially * at table /— 
A. I know his mother and aunt gave precedency to him at table. 

To the Queen. Have you written to Polignac ſince your impriſonment 1 No. 

2. Have you not 3 der orders for eint _ from the A of the civil 
ben inn yo : ; ö 


| ee Tie, merchant, rue de la Barillerie, employed on the tenth of Auguſt, 
1792, in the committee of ſafety of the municipality, depoſes, that, having been charg- 
ed with a miffion to the houſe of  Septeuil, treaſurer of the ci-devant civil liſt, he was ac- 
companied by the armed force of the ſection de la Place Vendome ; that he could not 
ſeize the perſon of Septeuil, but that among Septeuil's papers were found two orders for 
the ſum of eighty thouſand livres, figned © Marie Antoinette,” and a note for two mil- 
lions, figned * Louis, and-payable at the rate of one hundred and ten thouſand livres 
per month, at the houſe of La Porte, of Hambourg; and that there were found alſo a 
great number of notes of ſeveral payments made to Favras and others; a receipt, ſigned 
-46 Bouills,” for the ſum of nine hundred thouſand livres, and another of two hundred 

| thouſand 


% 
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thouſand livres; which papers were all depoſited in the hands of the commiffion of 
twenty-four, which is at preſent diſſolved, | 

Nueen, I deſire that the witneſs will mention the dates of the orders of which he 
Speaks !—//itneſs, One of them was dated the tenth of Auguſt, 1792. The date of 
the other I do not recollect. 2ween, I never gave ſuch orders, and how could I give 
any on the tenth of Auguſt, when we went at eight o'clock in the morning to the Na- 
tional Aſſembly ? 

Pre/ident to the Queen. Did you not that day, when in the box of the Logographe, in 
the legiſlative aſſembly, receive money from thoſe who were around you ?——L. It was 
not in the box of the Logographe, but during the three days we remained at the Feuil- 
lans, that being without money, as we had not carried any with us, we accepted that 
which was offered to us. | | 

2. How much did you receive 4. Twenty-five Louis d'ors, the ſame which 
were found in my pockets when I was conducted from the Temple to the Conciergerie: 
conſidefing this debt as ſacred, I kept them untouched, in order that I might return them. 
to the_perſon from whom I received them, in caſe I ſhould ſee her. 

2. What is the name of that perſon AJ. Dame Auguel. 


Fean- Frederic Latour du Pin, an officer, and ex-miniſter at war, depoſes, that he knows 
the accuſed, but declares that he is acquainted with none of the facts ſet forth in the act 
of accuſation. | 

Prefident, Were you miniſter on the firſt of October, 1789 ?!——4. Yes. - 

2. Did you aſſiſt at the council of the c/-devant king on the fifth of October, 1789 ? 
— Les. | 

2. Do you know that on that day the royal family intended to ſet out for Rambouil- 
let, in order to proceed afterwards to Metz ?——A, Iknow that on that day it was de- 
bated in the council whether the king ſhould ſet out or not. 

9. On what grounds did they defend that departure 4. On the crowd of people 
who had come from Paris to Verſailles, and thoſe who were ſtill expected, and who, it 
was ſaid, wiſhed to take away the life of the accuſed. 

2. What was the reſult of the deliberation ?!—. That the royal family ſhould 
remain. 

2. Where did they propoſe to go !—_ To Rambouillet. 

2: You ſay the court intended to go to Rambouillet ; was. it not rather to Meta? 
A. No. 

2. In your quality of miniſter, did you not cauſe carriages to be prepared, and did you not 
order piquets of troops on the road to protect the departure of Louis Capet ? f. No. 

2. Was it by order of Antoinette that you ſent your ſon to Nancy to direct the maſ- 
ſacre of the brave ſoldiers who had incurred the hatred of the court, by ſhewing them- 
ſclyes ꝓatriots 4. I ſent my ſon to Nancy only to execute the decrees of at 

tional 
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| tional Aﬀeiibly; L aid not af, therefore, W but becauſe it was then 


the will of the people. N 
2 Was it by the dies of Antoinette that you leſt the amy in that ſtate in which 


it was found? . I certainly do not think myſelf liable to reproach” on that ſubject, 


as the French army, at the time I quitted the miniſtry, was on a reſpeCtable footing. 


2 Did' not the accuſed, at the time of your miniſtry, engage you to give her an ex- 


| act ſtate of the French army? 4. Les, 


2 Did ſhe tell you what uſe ſhe meant to make of it 4. No. | 

/ Prefident to the Queen. When you aſked of the witneſs a ſtate of the French army, 
was it not in order to tranſinit it to the king of Hungary and Bohemia? f. As the 
ſtate of the French army was well known, I had no occaſion to tranfmit an account of it 
to him, as he could be ſufficiently informed of it from the public papers. 

9: For What reaſon then did you aſk that ſtate : 4. As it was reported that the 


Aſfembly wifbed to make changes in the army, I vs defirous'to know what regiments 


were to be diſbanded. 
L. Did you not abuſe the influence you had erer your huſband, to give onders for 


fa drawing on the public treaſury A. Never. 


2. Where then did you receive that money with which you cauſed to be built and 
furniſhed Le Petit Trianon, where you gave entertainments, of which you were always 


the goddeſs : 4. From funds deſtined for that purpoſe. 
2. Was it not at Le Petit Trianon that you were firſt acquainted with the woman 


1. Motte A. I never ſaw her? 


9. Was Ihe not your victim, in the famous affair of the necklace 4. She conld 


not be ſo, becauſe I did not know her. 


2. You perfilt, then, to deny that you knew ber—4 My plan i is not todeny; I 


| have told the triith, and will perſiſt to tell it. 


2. Did not you appoint miniſters, and perſons to fill all "NY both civil and mili- 


- tary? Had you not a liſt of perſons whom you wiſhed to put into place ? Did you not 


compel different miniſters to admit into vacant places the perſons whom you marked out ? 
Did you , not force the miniſters of the finances to give you money, and did you 1 not 
threaten thoſe who refuſed you:. No, never. 


Jean Baptifte Olivier Garterin, ci- devant ſecretary of the commiſfion of eelviity- -four, 


- depoſed, that having been to number aud arrange the papers found at the houſe of Sep- 


, "teuil, he ſaw among them an order for about eighty thouſand livres, ſigned © Antoinette,” 


- of accuſation "_— Louis Capet ; but that the deponent learned, not without aſtoniſh- 


ih fayour of the ci- devant Polignac, with a note reſpecting Lazaille, and another paper 
which atteſted, that the accuſed had ſold her diamonds, to tranſmit the produce of them 
to the French emigrants, The deponent obſerved, that, he thefi delivered all the faid 
papers into the hands of Valaze, member of the commiſfion charged to draw up the act 
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ment, that Valaze, in the report which he made:to the National Convention, did not 
ſpeak of the papers ſigned © Marie Antoinette.“ 
Preſident to the Queen. Have you. any obſervations to make on the depoſition of the 
witneſs 4. | perſiſt in ſaying that I never gave any ſuch orders. 
2. Do yon know the above-named Lazaille ?!—— Yes, I know him to be an offi- 
cer of the marine, and have ſeeuhim-at court at Verlailles, as I ſaw others. 


The witneſs Tiſſet eds the preident to eall upon citizen Garnerin, to declare, if 
he alſo did not recollect to have ſeen among the papers found at the houſe. of Septeuil, 
invoices of purchaſes in ſugar, coffee, corn, &c. &c. amounting to the ſum of two mil- 

lions, fifteen thouſand livres of which had been already paid; and if he did not alſo 
know: that their invoices,. ſome days after, were not to be found. ——Garnerin. I have no 
knowledge of that fact; I, however, know, that throughout all France there were peo- 
ple charged with commiſſions to buy up large quantities of proviſions by ſoreſtalling, in 
order to raiſe the price of them, that by theſe means the people might be diſguſted with 
the revolution and liberty, and induced to call again for their chains. 

To the Queen. Do you know any thing of immenſe purchaſes, by foreſtalling the moſt 
neceſſary articles of provifion, made by order of the court to ſtarve the people, and to 
force them to demand back the ancient order of things, ſo favourable to tyrants: and their 
infamous agents, who have kept them under the yoke for fourteen centuries * 1 
do not know that there were any purchaſes by foreſtalling. 


Charles Eleonore Dufriche- Valaze, proprietor, ci-devant deputy to the National Con- 
vention, depoſed, that among the papers found at the houſe of Septeuil, and which ſerved 
with others for drawing up the act of accuſation againſt Louis Capet, and in the framing 
of which he aſſiſted as a member of the commiſſion of twenty-one, he obſerved two 
which related to the accuſed. The firſt was an order, or rather receipt, ſigned by her for 
the ſum of fifteen or twenty thouſand livres, as far as he could recollect. The other 
was a letter, in which the miniſter requeſted the king to communicate to Marie An- 
toinette the plan of the campaign, which he had the honour to preſent to him. 

To the Queen. What have you to anſwer to the depoſition of the witneſs !—2ucen. I 
know nothing of either the order or letter to which he alludes. 

Public Aecuſer. It appears, you find, from the declaration of the witneſs, that miniſ- 
ters were ſo well acquainted with the influence which you had over Louis Capet, that 
one of them requeſted him to communicate to you the plan of the campaign preſented to 
him ſome days before, from which it follows, that you took advantage of his weakneſs 
to cauſe him to execute bad meaſures.— Queen. I never knew in him that weakneſs of 
which you ſpeak, 

Preſident. Do you equally perſiſt in ſaying, that Bailly and La Fayette were not con- 
cerned in your flight, on the night of the twentieth and twenty-firſt of June, 17917 


e. 
2; I ſhall. 
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2. I ſhall obſerve to you, that in thoſe facts you are contradicted by the declaration 
of your ſon? 4. It is eaſy to make a child, Gig cight years old, fay any * that 
one wiſhes. I deny the fact. 


Jobe FINE ifte Mickonis, keeper of a collee-houſe, member of the commons of the 
tenth of Auguſt, 1792, and adminiſtrator of the police, depoſes that he knows the pri- 
ſoner, for having, in company with his colleagues, affiſted in conveying her, on the ſe- 
<ond of Auguſt laſt, from the Temple to the Conciergerie. 

Preſident to the Witneſs. Did you not procure for ſomebody admiſſion to the priſoner's 
chamber, fince ſhe has been in this priſon? 4. Pardon me; I procured it for one Gi- 
roux, who keeps an academy in the ſuburbs, a painter, and to another of my friends, 

O. You have, no doubt, procured admiſſion for other perſons? —A. This is the fact, 
for I ſhould tell here, and will tell, the whole truth: On Saint Peter's day, dining at the 
houſe of a Mr. Fontaine, where there was good company, particularly three or four 
members of the Convention; among others was madame Tilleul, who invited citizen 
Fontaine to dinner at her country-houſe at Vangirard, on Mary Magdalen's day, adding, 
«. Citizen Michonis will not be one too many.” Having aſked her how-ſhe could know 
me, the replied ſhe had ſeen me at the manſion-houſe, where bufineſs had carried her.“ 
On the appointed day I went to Vangirard, and found a numerous party: after dinner, the 
converſation was on the ſubject of priſons; the Conciergerie was mentioned ſome one 
ſaid, The widow Capet is there: it is ſaid ſhe is much changed; that her hair is be- 
% come entirely white,” I anſwered, That in fact her hair was getting grey, but that 
ſhe was in good health. A citizen who was there expreſſed a deſire to ſee her; I pro- 
miſed to gratify him in that reſpect, and did ſo; on the enſuing day, La Richard, the 
gaoler's wife, ſaid to me, Do you know the perſon whom you brought here yeſterday ?” 
Having anſwered, © That I did not know him any other way than having ſeen him at 
one of my acquaintance's. Well,” —ſaid ſhe—* it is reported he was a knight of 
% Saint Louis, giving me at the ſame time a ſmall flip of paper, written, or at leaſt 
pricked, with the point of a pin: 1 then anſwered * I ſwear to you, that I never ſhall 
in future bring any one here. f 80 

Prefident to the Witneſs. Did you not inform the priſoner, that your functions were at 
an end at the commons of Paris ?!—4. Yes; I held that diſcourſe. 

2. What did the priſoner anſwer you:. She ſaid to me, We ſhall then ſee 
4% you no more,” 1 . Madame, I remain a municipal officer, and can ſee you 
from time to time. 

9. What did he promiſe you, or give you, in * to have the ſatis faction of ſeeing 
Antoinette? A4. I never received any reward. 

2. While he Fas in the r 8 chamber, did you not ſee him make a ſign * 
4. N. 


Dedier 
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| Dadier Fourdbeuil, ſerjeant, depoſed, that, in the month of September, 1792, he found 
a ſtring of papers in the houſe of d'Aﬀey, in which was a letter from Antoinette, that 
_ contained theſe words—* Can we truſt the Swiſs ? Will they be firm when it may be 
« neceſſary ? Qucen. I never wrote to d' Affry. | 

The Public Accuſer obſerved, that laſt year, being director of the jury of accuſation 
near the tribunal of the ſeventeenth of Auguſt, he was intruſted with the drawing up of 
the proceſs againſt d' Affry and Cuzotte; that he perfectly well recolleQs having ſeen 

the letter of which the witneſs ſpeaks. | 

Prefident. On your marriage with Louis Capet, did you not conceive the project of 
re-uniting Lorraine to Auſtria . No. 

Q: After the affair of Nancy, did you not write to Bovills, to congratulate him on 
his having maſſacred ſe ven or on thouſand patriots in that tt town A. I never 
wrote to him. 

Q: Did you not employ yourſelf i in ſounding the opinion of the departments, diſ- 
tricts, and municipalities ?!r. No. | 


The public accuſer obſeryed to the priſoner, that there was found upon her ſecretary 
a' paper, which atteſts that fact in the moſt preciſe manner, and in which were found in 
ſcribed the names of Vaublanc and Jancourt.—The ſaid paper being read, the queen perſiſt 
ed in ſaying, that ſhe did not recolle& that ſhe had ever written any thing of the kind. 
2: Why did you, who had promiſed to bring up your children in the principles of the 
reyolution, teach them nothing but errors; in treating, for inſtance, your ſon with a re- 
ſpect which might make it believed that you thought of ſeeing him one day the ſue- 
ceſſor of the ci · devant king, his father? 4. He was too young to ſpeak to on that 
ſubject. I placed him at the head of the table, to give him myſelf what he wanted. 

Q: Have you any thing to add to your defence 4. Yeſterday I did not know the 
witneſſes: I knew not what they were to depoſe againſt me; and nobody has produced 
againſt me any poſitive fact. 1 conclude by obſerving, that I was only the wife of 
Louis the Sixteenth, and it was requiſite in me to conform myſelf to his will, 

The preſident announced, that the i interrogatories were cloſed. 


The public accuſer now ſpoke: he reminded the jury of the flagitious conduct of the 
late French court—of its conſtant machinations againſt liberty, which it hated, and the 
deſtruction of which it fought to encompaſs at any rate; its efforts to kindle civil war, 
in order to turn the reſult to its own advantage, by appropriating to itſelf this Machia- | 
velian maxim, Divide to rule! Its criminal and culpable connections with the foreign 
powers with whom the republic is at open war; its habits of intimacy with a villainous 


faction, which was devoted to it, and ſeconded its deſigns, by exciting in the boſom of . - 


the Convention animoſities and diſſention; by employing all poſſible means to ruin 
Paris, and arming the departments againſt that city; and by inceſſantly calumniating 
the generous inhabitants of the metropolis, the mother and preſerver of liberty ; the maſſacres 


„ n by the orders of that corrupted court in the principal towns of France. nartieu- 
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_ Kily at e dicses, Arles, Naney, in the Champ ade Mars, Ke. Ne. He ein- 


dered Marie Antoinette the avowed enemy of the French nation; as the prineipal inſti - 


gatrix of the troubles Which had taken ehe in n for theſe or Joy paſt; and in 
| which 3 of F. renchmen fell victims. ph 6 $4. | 


Olive; and FTrouſbn Ducoudray, hay ett! by de ebene to Kefeid An- 
toinette, acquitted themſel ves of that duty, and ſolicited the clemency of the jurors. 
They were heard with the moſt profound baer _ was then taken out of 
the hall. * 


* 


Hermam, brebdent of the tribunal, aalen 0 ü the rides in the Sudvisg u manner: 


© 26 Citizens of the jury, the Frerich' nation; by its organ, the public accuſer, has ac- 


% caſed before the national jury, Marie Antoinette of Auſtria, widow of Louis Capet, of 
« having been the accomplice, or rather inſtigatrix, of moſt of the crimes of which the laſt 


« tyrant of France was found guilty—of having herſelf kept 'up a ſecret underſtanding 


« with powerful foreign nations, eſpecially with the king of Bohemia and Hungary, 


'I « her brother ; 'with the ci- devant emigrant F rench Princes, and traitorous generals; j 
Pas” « with having furniſhed the enemies of the republic with ſupplies of money, and of 
1 « haviog conſpired with them againſt the external and Internal ſecurity of the fate. 


66 This trial, citizens of the; jury, is not one of thoſe Where a fingle fact, a ſingle 
« crime, is ſubmitted to your conſcience and your knowledge. You have to judge all 


© - «the political life of the accuſed, ever fince ſhe came to fit by the fide of the laſt king 

* « of the French but you | muſt, above all, fix your deliberation pon the mancuvres 
_— which the employed to | deſtroy riſing liberty, either from within the kingdom, by her 
© « clole connexions with infamous miniſters, perfidious generals, and faithleſt repreſenta- 


« tives of the people ; or from without the kingdom, by cauſing the negociation of that 


e monſtrous coalition of the deſpots of Europe, which hiſtory holds up to ridicule for 


« impotence—in ſhort, by her correlpqatence with the ci-devant e French 


4 1 # 
N . . . 


4 The material proof reſts 18 ſcined in the abode of Louis Caper, enume- 


1 rated in the report made to the National Convention, by Gohier, one of its members, 


« in the collection of the juſtificatory pieces of the act of accuſation paſſed againſt 


3 Louis Capet by the Convention; laſtly and:chiefly, citizens of the jury, in the poli- | 


4 tical events of which you have all been, "witneſſes and judges, If the ſatellites of 


 ««"Auftrian deſpotiſm haye broke in for a moment on our frontiers, and if they have there 
_- « "committed atrocities, of which the hiſtory of even barbarous nations does not furniſh 


= 2 parallel example—if our ports, our plains, and our cities, are ſold or given up, is it 


«© not;cvidently the reſult of the manecuvres planned at the Thuilleries, and of which 


n Marie Antoinette was at once the nm principle ? Theſe, citi- 
1 zens 
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„ Zens jurors, yer the public events which form the maſs of proof that wan 
« Marie Antoinette, | 


« All the other details, given either as a hiſtory of the Revolution, or in the pro- 
« ceedings againft certain notorious perſonages, and ſome treacherous public functiona- 
6 ries, vaniſh before the charge of high treaſon, which weighs heavily upon Antoinette 
of Auſtria, widow of the. ci-· devant king. There is one general obſervation to be at- 
«© tended to—namely, that the accuſed has owned that ſhe had the confidence of Louis 
„% Capet.. It is evident, too, from the declaration of Valaze, that Antoinette was con- 
« ſulted in political affairs, ſince the late king was defirous that ſhe ſhould be conſulted 
e upon ſome plan of which the witneſs could not tell the object. One of the wit- 
4 neſſes, whoſe preciſion and ingenuity are remarkable, has informed you that the late 
% duke of Coigny had told her, in 1788, that Antoinette had ſent the emperor, her - 
brother, two hundred millions, to enable him to carry on the war which he then waged 
« againſt the Turks. Since the Revolution, a bill of between ſixty and eighty thou- 
« ſand livres, ſigned © Antoinette, and drawn upon Septeuil, has been given to the wo- 
man Polignac, then am emigrant; and a letter from La Porte recommended it to Sep- 
e teuil, not to leave behind the leaſt trace of that gift. After the tyrant's death, An- 
4 toinette obſerved in the Temple, with regard to her ſon, all the etiquette of the 
% ancient court. The ſon of Capet was treated as a king: in all domeſtic occurrences 
« he had the precedence before his mother; at table he ſet at the upper end, and was 
« ſerved firſt. I ſhall forbear, citizens of the jury, to mention here the interview of 
4 the chevalier de Saint Louis; of the carnation flower left in the apartment of the ac- 
1 cuſed; of the pricked paper given, or rather prepared, for an anſwer: This incident 
« is a mere gaol intrigue. I conclude by ageneral reflection, which I have already had 
« an opportunity of preſenting :. it is the French nation which accuſes Antoinette ; all: 
6 me political events prove evidence againſt her, | 


« The queſtions which the tribunal has 1 * ſubmit to you are 


1 x, Is it proved, that there exiſted machinations e intelligences with power-- 
1 ful foreign ſtates, and other external enemies of the Republic ; ſuch machinations and 
« intelligences tending to furniſh ſuccours in money, and to give them ingreſs into the 
1% French territory, for the purpoſe of facilitating the progreſs of their arma? 
.. « 2. Is Marie Antoinette convicted of having co-operated with thoſe machina- 
1 tions, and of having entertained thoſe intelligences? 
23. Is it proved that there exiſted a plot or conſpiracy to light up a civil war in the 
«© heart of the Republic? 
«46 4, Is Marie Antoinette convicted of haying bad a a ſhare in that Lk that 
« ** 77 
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Tis foes, ae? tt Fenn returned into the hall, and gave a 
verdi, affirming all the charget) Fubmitted ts men The queen was "gain brought in. 


fi F139 © I10Y MF (3319 F* 


_ Profident.. « Antoinette, hear the leben doth] Joy 22 e mood read. Vo 
2 haye 719 5 the queſtions of che public accuſer:” Fouqnier then demanded that the 
8 1 85 be condemned tö dis; conformable to che firſt article of the ſocond part 
5 of nal code. "The prelident then ealled' upon the queen/to declare, whether ſhe 
FT ah 1 objection to make to the ſentence of the laws, _— by the * accuſer ? 
Antoinette awer head in token of negative. 

FRY! 


Upon. the be demand being ade of ber defenders] Troufon cad, a Citizen -Y 
«66 dent, the declaration of the 5 Jury being preciſe, and the law formal in this reſpect, I 
« announce that my profeſſional duty with"tegard to the widow et is terminated o.“ 

45 SHOW 2s gn K- better 168 144 4gyut nol te 

The proficent gathered the ſaffrages of his cdlleagues, and — ar the following 
ſentence :—< The tribunal, after the utianimous'declaration' of the jury, in conformity 
* to the law, condemns the ſaid Marie Antoinette, widow of Louis Capet, to the penal- 
« 1 of DEATH, her goods confiſcated for the benaſit of ee ; and this ſen · 

© tence ce thall be cxecajed in the Place de Ju Revolution.” e t 47. bt 11321 4 

TRE, 0% Dif 12396 N thr vole? — $4141 (at. : 

We Antoinette et whole of her trial; pteſeived a calm and ſteady eoun- 
tenance, Aach e the firſt hours of Wiek ſhe moved her finger: upon the bar of the 
chalt with an appearance of undonerrn, ag though ſhe were playing on an iuſtrument. 


85 "When the heard her ſentenee tead, ſhe did not ſhew the ſmalleſt alteration; in her coun- 


repance,, and left the hall without ſuying a fingle word to the judges, or to the people; 
vu. at 1 paſt four o'dock" in che "morning ef the fh of won wg ea 
W La . N tot] 15 189 14 115 


1 = 
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At five o'clock, the generale In beten: 4 . the while armed 3 was on foot ; 
cannon were planted upon the ſquares, and at the extreinities of the bridges, from the 
palace | to the Place de la Revolution. At ten o clock, numerous patroles paſſed through 
tlie frects! at Half . n * bern out of the priſon, 


"ad here to eee mmmmuun 
4rial have been omitted x fs totally i ee i ld ee unfortunate and illuſ- 
trious priſoner ; 7 introduced there merely with a vicw of drawing from them ſome conſeſſions whereon to 
found criminal charged againſt themſelves. The event fully juſtified the idea that it was ſolely for that purpoſe that 
they were led, , at the very time of the trial, ſeveral of theſe witneſſes were in a Rate of arreſt; and many of 
them did not long ſurvive the ill-fated Marie Antoinette, their own evidence given on the trial being made to an- 
ſwer the purpoſe of more ſubſtantial proofs.—It is, indeed, but juſtice to remark, that'to be arreſted was but too 
frequently a certain road to the guillotine, PO IT IEC OI eee 
S 5 n 
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dreſſed in a white diſhabille. She was conducted to the place of execution like a com- 
mon malefactor; her hair from behind was entirely cut off, and her hands were tied be- 
hind her back ; beſides her diſhabille, ſhe wore a very ſmall whitFcap; her back was 
turned towards the horſe. On her right hand was ſeated the executioners; upon the left 
a conſtitutional prieſt, belonging to the metropolitan church of Notre Dame, dreſſed in 
a grey coat. She was eſcorted by numerous detachments of horſe and foot : Henriot, 
Ronſin, and Boulanger, generals of the revolutionary amg, preceded by the reſt of their 
ſtaff officers, rode in front. 5 


An immenſe number of people — the 8 ſhouting « Vive la Republique! A 
% bas la tyrannic /” She ſeldom caſt her eyes upon the populace, and beheld with indif- 
ference the great armed force of thirty thouſand men, which lined the ſtreets in double 
ranks. The ſufferings which ſhe had ſuſtained during her captivity had much altered 
her appearance, the hair on her forehead appearing as white as ſnow, 


The queen addreſſed herſelf during the whole time of the cavaleade to the prieſt, Her 
ſpirits appeared neither elevated nor depreſſed, and quite inſenſible to the ſhouts of the 
populace. When: ſhe paſſed through the ſtreet called Saint Honors, ſhe fometimes 
looked attentiyely at the We the words Liberty and Equality affixed to the out- 
fides of the houſes, Her behaviouf was decent and compoſed, and, like her unſortunate 
_ huſband, ſhe foyyd in the truths of religion a ſource of conſolation of which the perſecu-- 
tion of her enemies was unable to depriye her; a conſolation which can effectually aſ-- 
fuage all the evils of adverſity, and can even alleyiate the pangs of remorſe. - She af- 
eended the ſcaffold-with ſeeming haſte and impatience; and then turned her eyes with 
great emotion towards the garden of the Thuilleries, the abode of her former greatneſs, 
At a quarter paſt twelve o'clock, the guillotine ſevered her head from her body. She died 
in the thirty-cighth year of her age. The executioner. exhibited: the bleeding head to 
the ſurrounding multitude from the four corners of the ſcaffold: this was followed by a. 
repetitian of the ſhout of Five la Republique !"*- 


The corpſe was immediately after. buried in a grave filled with qui zel Une, 3 in the 
church · yard called De la Made laine, where Louis the Sixtceath was buried in the ſame 


manner. 


Amid theſe ſerious and dreadful events, it is ſomething curious to obſerve the Na- 
tional Convention. amuſing themſelyes with the formation of a new calendar. The year: 
is, according to this, diyided into twelve months of thirty days each, with five interea- 
lary days, which are dedicated to national feſtivity, and called, on that account, Sans- 
Culottides. Each month is divided into decades, and the day of reſt is appointed for every: 
tenth day inſtead of the ſeyenth *. 
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C793. 
On the t l . f Qdabera A decree was ; paſſed, ordering that all the ci-devant 


prieſts, \ wh Y in arms againſt, the Republic, ſhould be puniſhed with death ; 
and that all the ere who ]-not, taken the conſtitutional oaths, and who were un- 


ages bowls be baniſhed e French Guiana, 


Tue triat eee deputies of the Gironde party was deferred from time to 
Ume, till the complete overthiow of their "adheretits in the departments ſhould give ſe- 


__cutity to their proſecutors,” and afford proper materials for their convictien. On the 


twenty · ſourth of October the trial eommeneed before the revolutionary tribunal, The 
depüties accuſed were, Briſſot, Verguiaud, Dupertet, Carra, Gardien, Valaze, Duprat, 


. | /Sillery, Fauchet, Boileau, Ducos, Fonfrede, La'Sgurce; Beauvais, Duchatel 2 


Ran Lehardi, AI Vigee, Duftiche, and Boyer. 


Briſſoe, wdisrwis always Uidkingi hel as 4 man Knee en l per- 
Aly tranquil; Carra and Fauchet, in ſome emotion; Boileau and La Source were in 
diſhabille ; Ducos and Fonfrede, well drefled." When Bolleau was afked if he had choſen 
an official defender, he ſaid he had given notice to one, and if he ſhould refuſe he muſt 
make as good a defence for hitnſelf ag he could;  Antiboul; when aſked of what profeſ- 
© ſion he was, ſaid, „A deſender of the rights of the people, and à perſecutor of tyrants.” 
= _w of accuſation” calls" Sifler Uri diſhonoured confidant of 4 contemptible 
— The ſubſtance of the 4 of abeuſatlon has been already derailed, in the re- 

| oft the two Tepofts which had been preſented to the Convention concerning them. 
I is remarkable, that among the crimes laid to their charge, are ſtated, the having cauſed 
war to be declared, firſt againſt Auſtria, and aftet warde àgainſt England and Holland. 


| SR of the Mountain party had, indeed, proteſted "againſt che latter meaſure; and 


e conſider the pains which the Girohdifts' took to avoid it, it is only fair to con- 


- , clude that a rupture with Great Britain was equally unpopular with both parties. The 
article however, on which they were convicted was; having conſpired againft the unity 


and indiviſibility of the Republic, by exciting a"rebeflion-inthe departments of the 
Sauth, and in that of Calvados. On the thirtieth af October the following twenty - one 


Vi. Ballot, Vergniaud, Genſonne, Duprat, Lehardi; Duecs, Fonfrede, Boiledu, Gar- 


dien, Duchatel, Sillery, Faùchet, Dufriche, Duperttt, La Source, Carra, Beauvais, 
Mainville, Antiboul, Vig&e, and Lacaze, were conveyed from the priſon to the Place de 
la Revolution, where they yereexecuted.—Among theſe the reader will recognize ſeveral 
of thoſe; who. were moſt forward in dethroning the king, and eſtabliſhing a Republic. 


"ty Valazs, who prepared the charges againſt the king, ſtabbed himſelf as ſoon as the ſen- 


tence was pronounced. ance: was one N ee ee, and . Source a 


| proteſiant clergyman, = ALE OA 6! WT ot 


Manuel, who had been ſo aftive | in the dothetning oft the PDP the tenth of -Abgutt 


and afterwards. e vinerd ſo much ſolieitude to A his life, was — brought 2 
7 - of 


P 
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trial, and; executed, , The trial of general Houchard immediately ſucceeded that of- 
Manuel; he was convicted of neglecl of duty, i in not endeavouring to cut off the retreat. 
of the Britiſh forces from Weſt Flanders. The veteran general Luckner ſoon after par- 
took of the fate of Houchard; and the learned Bailly, the firſt mayor of Paris after the 
Revolution, was condemned by the ſame tribunal, apparently on an ill- ſounded charge. 


viz, that of having entered into a conſpiracy with La Fayette to-maſſacre the patriots in 


the Champ de Mars, i in July 179. The accompliſhed Barnave, and Rabaut de Saint 
Etienne, ſuffered ae with many others, before the coneluſion of the year. Of the 
guilt or innocence of theſe perſons it is impoſſible to determine; as their trials have never, 
to our knowledge, reached Great Britain. Of many, if not of moſt, we may venture to- 
pronounce that their fate was at leaſt ſevere, and the an characters of ſome of- 
them will not permit us to ſuppole them guilty... 
The condemnation of the firſt grand mover of the Revolution, and in ſome. degree th” 
cauſe of the ſanguinary.meaſures conſequent on that event, the duke of Orleans, latter- 
1y known under the ludicrous title of Philippe Egalité, appears to have produced ſcarcely 
any ſentiments of commiſeration in any party, ſo completely does, a profligate life excite- 
the indignation of mankind. Egalitẽ had, in ſome.few inſtances, aſſumed the appearance 


of a friend of liberty; and, however contemptible his conduct in life, he met his fate» - 


with more fortitude than, from the general tenor of his actions, could have been expect - 
ed. He was inel aded i in the general decree which removed the Bourbon family to Mar- 
ſeilles, and was brought to Paris in the beginning of November, to be tried before the te- 
yolutionary tribunal. He was accuſed and convicted of having aſpired to the ge 
ty from the commencement of the Revolution. He was conveyed in a cart, on the 


evening. of the ſixth of November, to the place of execution, and ſuffered amidſt the in- 


ſults and reproaches of the populace. 


| The celebrated madame Roland was brought to the ſcaffold two days after Fl path 
tion of Egalité. Her great talents have been confeſſed by all, and the integrity of her 


character has perhaps only been diſputed by the virulence of faction. Her attachment to tho 
party of the Girondiſts was the only crime alledged agaiuſt * and in this 1 3—T 
he .gloried, both at the tribunal and on the ſcaffold, if 

' On the twenty-Gfth of November the G 0 une and = 
lemn diſcuſſion, whether or not the remains of Mirabeau ſhould be re moved from the 


French Pantheon. Trifling as the object of inveſtigation may ſeem, ſome facts were 
brought to light in the diſcuſſion, not unworthy the notice of the hiſtorian. From let- 
ters: in the hand- writing of the late king, and in that of La Porte, the intendant of the 7 
civil liſt, it appeared, that Mirabeau had abſolutely ſtipulated for a penſion, to promote 2 


ae, 7 the court : that ſimilar 3 had been carried on between him and 


e N. Neekary , | 


4 


4 
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1 MI. Neckir, mn twice deceived him. On 
1 ere Von wer ormans PO STATE Welt io be os the Pantheon, 
| . A n EH. UTI 2 
5. About: this period we phronuy of N which * r hook the EPS of the 
French people, was carried” te its higheſt degree of abſardity: On the ſeventh of No- 
vetuber a moſt indecent ſcene was acted in the Convention: Gobet, the republican biſhop 
of 'Paris, with bis grand vicars, and other unworthy members of the eccleſiaſtical hody, 
entered the hall with the-conſtituted authorities, und ſolemnly reſigned their functions, 
aud the Chrittian religion. Several ecclefiaſtics, both Catholic and Proteſtant, who 
Wont, / were members of the Convention, refigned at the ſametime ;. and the celebrated Gregoire 
Wes the only man who had the courage to ptoſeſe himſelf-a Chriſtian, though the emo- 
/ luments of his biſhopric; he ſuid, were ready to be devoted to the ſervice of the Repub- 
1898 lic. By the tumultuous applauſes of the Convention, a number of allegorical divinities, 
I > 7D Liberty, Equality, &c. were conſecrated as objects of worſhip-· This execrable attempt 
. do fevire the abſurdities of paganiſm, did not however ſucceed with the populace. The 
. „menen or the while people of Paris was ſtrongly excited by an intolerant decree of 
oY „ the comtirune, ordering the charches to be ſhut 'vp; and, on the ben of, December, they 
wee oblgec to reverſe this order ; while Bartere, dy a report from the committee of pub- 
U maſety, oner more ptotlaimed the freedom of religious worſhip. The party of He- 
* A Wenn Fabre@Epglantine; who were at the head of this execrable conſpiracy againſt re- 
8 gion are generally ſuppoſed to have precipitated their on diſgrace by this proceeding ; 
4 en che fort- Arved popularity which Robeſpierre obtained, is 2 to be attributed 
=  eohistaking pat with te people in ur N Gon l * YN 
* 3 . be ATP cr ret E | 
: © of ada Fes die fally and impiety: of the dan of 'Noveniber, ACh: dds foe 


= 8 - amendson the fifteenth, by aboliſhing _ ever that moſt b rien e and 
. | pernicious ney who 5. pl . unnogeHt 16 2910 

3 ; „ 12 54 3-54 'P 7 

__. - The . of this year Seetag esse, for the Fnac. though the diſ- 
8 . ————————— — ſome meaſure compenſated to the 
5 E Eugliſh, by che intelligence that, in the beginning of October, the royaliſts of fort Jere- 
5 © mie, in Saint Domingo, had invited them to 'take poſſeſſion of that part of the 
AA tand and that Cape Nicola Mole ſubmitted in a ſew days after to the Britiſh arms. In 
eme Eaſt Indies alſo Pondjcherry,/aud tlie other French ſetelements on the coaſt of Coro- 
7 mandel, were taken by the Eygliſn. But it was in Europe that the valour of the 
33 Freneh nation diſphryed mſelf to the moſt advantage. The deeree for riſing in one body 
ae like an incantation , "and Teenfed te produce" an army a6 if by 4 miracle. It was 
4H _ © | "however ſome time before their nuierouů Forces could be brought into action; and in 
_ «554 ſiome cafes the treuchery of theeominanders'wis ſuppoſed to favour the combined powers. 
"oP F Early in the month of September Landau had been inveſted by the allied armies ; but 
4 5 15 ne che French maintained the ſtrong lines at Weiſſembourg, and on the D, there 
; TS 5 n | _ was 
* + * /\ 1 2 Ca 
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was but little proſpect of ſucceſs. On the thirteentli of October, - therefore, the Auſ- 
trian general, Wurmſer, made a grand attack upon the lines of Lauter and, if we may 
truſt the French account, their generals permitted the Auſtrians, almoſt without reſiſtance, 
to force the lines. The whole of the lines, with the town of Lauterburgh, were car- 


ried, which Wurmſer himſelf confeſſes might have W out, a e of ſeyeral days. The 


French loſt alſo the whole of Rios Es 

The town of Weiſſerabourg made a more formidable Ahern, and it was not carried 
without the loſs of between ſeven and eight hundred men. The French retreated to- 
wards Hagenau, from which they were diſlodged on the-eighteenth, The Auſtrian ge- 
neral loſt no time in proceeding towards Straſburg, and on the twenty · ſiſth again routed 
the republicans, and was enabled to take poſſeſſion of Wanzenau. On the twenty- 
ſeventh he was attacked by the Frenofi; but "__ were Ry to retreat with the M0) 
poſed lols of three thouſand men. K | 


In the beginning of November the . Saat Jug and Le Bas were ſent to Straß. 
burgh, to re · organize the diſcomfited troops. - They ordered immenſe reinforcements 
from the neighbouring departments; and to afford a ſalutary example of ſeverity, general 
Irembert, who was convicted of treachery in the affair of the lines of Weiſſembourg, 
was ſhot at the head of the army on the ninth; A conſpiracy was alſo detected at 
Straſburgh, for delivering up that place to the enemy, and the traitors were puniſhed. 
Theſe ſpirited proceedings were not ſufficient however to ſave Fort Louis (or For 
Vauban), which fell into the hands of general Wurmſer on the fourteenth of Novem- 
ber, not without ſtrong ſuſpicions of treaſon on the part of the commandant. Here 
© however the ſucceſſes of Wurmſer terminated; for on the twenty-firſt of November the 
Auſtrians were compelled to retreat, and the republican army penetrated to Vautruan, 
and almoſt to the gates of Hagenau. In the mean time the army of the'Mo/elle ad- 


| - vanced to co-operate with the grand army of the Rhine; and on the ſeventeenth of No- 


vember the Pruſſians were defeated near Saarbruck with ſome loſs. On the ſucceeding 
day the Pruffian camp at Blieſcaſtel was ſtormed and taken by the republicans ; when they 
immediately, under the command of general Hoche—who it is ſaid had formerly officiated 
in the humble capacity of a poſtilion advanced to Deux Ponts The poſt of Horn- 


back, andthe heights of Milleback, were carried with great bravery by the —_— and 


thePruffians rw Rey compelled to nn Deux Ponts. 


On tbe twenty: -ninth and thirtieth of Mendes the French were repulſed with con- 
fiderable loſs in two ſpirited attacks made on the duke of Brunſwick's poſts near Lau- 
tern; but theſe were more than compenſated by the ſucceſs of the republicans under ge- 


neral Pichegru, on the eighth of December, who carried with fixed bayonets all th: re- 


doubts of the allies which covered Hagenau; and on the twenty-ſecond they were driv- 
en, with immenſe ſlaughter, from Biſchollers, Duſcheim, and Hagenau, notwithſtand- 
4 3 | ing 
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ing the almoſt continued Locks by which they had covered the 5 which joins the two 
poſts. The entrenchments on the heights of Reiſhoffen, Jauderſhoffen, and Freyewil- 
lers Radnejth, are ſaid to have been not leſs formidable than thoſe of Jemappe, and form- 
ed three rows of redoubts, which were conſidered as impregnable. They were however 
ſtormed by the army of the Moſelle under general Hoche, who had joined Pichegru, and 
carried ſword in hand. On the twenty third and twenty- fourth the French purſued the 
enemy to the heights, of Wrotte, where they had alſo erected moſt formidable entrench- 
ments. On the twenty-ſixth general Pichegru prepared to attack theſe entrenchments 
in form ; but, after a fruitleſs cannonade, the republican ſoldiers called out to ſound the 


charge; and marched up to the very foot of the entrenehments. A deſperate conflict en- 


ſued, which taſted from two o'clock in the afterti60h till five. At half paſt ſix the 
French were maſters of the heights, and at ten All the'eniemy's poſts were abandoned. On 


- the twenty-ſeventh' the republican army entered Weiffeinbourg in triumph; general 


Wurmſer making good his retreat to road Aae and the duke of INES Wr 


: 


The prinee of Hebenloe had W J lat on the bert of December; but 


receiving an indigbant reply from the commandant, general Laubadere, the Pruffian gene- 


ral, Kriobeldorf, attempted to eſtabliſh au intercourſe with the gartiſon, which was ſpi- 
ritedly rejefted. In conſequence of the retreat of thi allies the ſiege was raiſed. © In con- 
ſequence of theſe ſucceſſes, Keiferflautern, Guermerſheiin, and Spires, immediately ſub- 
: In = north but little Was performed o on _ ſide during the latter E of the cam- 


paign. On the nineteenth of November a trifling Wirmiſh took place between a part of 
the garriſon of Ypres, and a party of French who attempted to eſtabliſh themſelves at 


| Poperinghue, from which they were diſlodged with the loſs of forty-five priſoners. On 


the_twenty- eighth of the ſame month they attacked the out- poſts of the duke of York 
at Nechin and Liers, but were repulſed with ſome loſs: and on mY e were again 


g 
N 2 


The * of Toulon was 8 immediately ater the . of Marſeilles. | 


On the eighth of September general Cartaux arrived at the paſſes of Olioulles, The 


Spaniards and Engliſh occupied the heights on the right, and the French thoſe on the left. 


As ſoon as the French general was perceived by the enemy, he was ſaluted by a general 


ſhout of ** Five Louis XVII. !” and by a diſcharge of muſketry. At mid-day he or- 
dered. the attack, and by two o clock the enemy were diſperſed, one hundred and fifty 


being killed upon the ſpot, and a number of priſoners taken. On the firſt of October 
we republican troops carried the heights of Pharon, which the Engliſh had fortified ; but 


after retaining it a few hours, reinforcements arriving, they were forced again to abandon 
the Ns On the fourteenth an action took place between the garriſon, who had march- 
| ed 
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ed out to the defence of the redoubt of Malbouſquet, and the army of general Cartaux, 
in which the Engliſh and tho allies loſt about forty men, and the French about thiny : . 
no account was however given of the Touloneſe who fell in this action. On the ſoc- 
ceeding day Cape Brun was taken with great bravery by the republican troops; and at 
the ſame time a detachment from the garriſon, ſent to occupy the heights of Thouars, 
was diſlodged, and obliged to retreat into the town. The loſs of the allies in both actions 


being nearly an hundred men. 


In the beginning of November general Cartaux was ordered to the command of the 
army in Italy, and general Dagobert to that of the beſieging army at Toulon. About 
the ſame period general O'Hara arrived with reinforcements from Gibraltar at Toulon, 
having been appointed, by his Britannic majeſty's commiſſion, governor and commander } 7.608 
in chief. On the thirtieth of November the garriſon made a vigorous ſortie, in orderto | 
_ deſtroy ſome batteries which the enemy were erecting upon certain heights, within can- 
non-ſhot of the city. The detachments ſent for this purpoſe accompliſhed it with ſi- 
lence and ſucceſs; and the French troops were ſurpriſed and put to flight. Elated, - , | £1} 
with the facility of the conqueſt, the allied troops ruſhed forward in purſuit of their fly- ji 
ing foes, when they unexpeRedly encountered a conſiderable. force which was proceed- / © 
- ing to cover the retreat of the fugitives, At this-moment general O'Hara arrived upon 
the ſpot; and while he- was exerting himſelf to bring off his troops with regularity, he 
received a wound in his arm, and was made priſoner. It is ſaid that near a thouſand of 
the Britiſh and allied forces were killed, wounded, or taken priſoners, on this occaſion. 


- + * Soon after the capture of general O'Hara, the city of Toulon was evacuated by the 
allies, On the morning of the nineteenth of December the attack began before all the 
republican forces had time to come up. It was chiefly directed againſt an Engliſh re- 

doubt (Fort Mulgrave) which commanded the forts of PEguillette and Ballaguier, de- 
fended by more than three thouſand men, twenty pieces of cannon, and ſeveral mortars. 
This formidable poſt was not able to reſiſt the ardour of the French army. It was at- 
tacked about five o'clock in the morning, and at fix the republican flag was flying upon 
it. This ſucceſs coſt the French about two hundred men killed, and more than five 
hundred wounded. The allies loſt the whole garriſon, of which five hundred were pri- 
ſioners, including eight officers, and a Neapolitan. prince. The repreſentatives of the 
people ruſhed among the ſeveral columns, rallied thoſe who had given way, encou- 
Ange, and led them on to victory. | | 


Diſmayed by the ſucceſs of their enemies, the allies evacuated the other forts, and be- 
gan to take meaſures for removing their ſhips out of the reach of the ſhot and ſhells,. 
- which the French inceflantly poured upon them. More than four hundred oxen, ſheep, | 
and hogs, with large quantities of forage and proviſions of all ſorts, and more than an 
hundred pieces of cannon, fell into the bands of the French. The town was Me” 
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ed from: noon till ten o'clock the fame evening; wheo the allies, and part of the inha» 
+ bitants, having ſet fire to the town and ſhipping, precipitated their flight: two chaloupes 


filled with the fugitives were ſunk by the batteries, The precipitation with which the 
evacuation was effected, cauſed a great part of the ſhips and property to fall into the 
hands of the French, and was attended with the moſt melancholy conſequence to the 
wretched inhabitants. - As ſoon as they obſeryed the preparation for flight, they crowded 
to the ſhore, and demande the protection which had been promiſed them on the faith of 
the Britiſh, crown. A ſcene of confuſion, riot, and plunder enſued ; and though great 
efforts were made to tranſport thouſands of the people to the ſhips, many were leſt to 


. the vengeance of their en raged countrymen. Numbers plunged into the ſea, and made 


a vain effort to ſwim on board the ſhips ; others were ſeen to ſhoot themſelves on the 
beach to avoid the ſuperior evil oſ falling into the hands of the republicans, During all 
this, the Games were ſpreading in every direction, and the ſhips that had been ſet on fire 


were threatening every inſtant to explode, and blow all around them into the air. This 


is bat a faint deſcription of the ſcene on ſhore, and it was ſcarcely leſs dreadful on board 
the hips. - Loaded with the moſt heterogeneous mixture of all nations, with aged men 


_ and infants, as well as women; with. the Gck from ali the hoſpitals, and with the man- 


gled ſoldiers from the poſts juſt deſerted, their wounds ſtill vadreſt ; nothing could equal 
the horror of the (ight, except the ſtill more appalling cries of diſtraction and agony that 
filled the car, for huſbands, fathers, and children, leſt on ſhore. To increaſe the diſtreſs, 


they were without ſufficient proviſions for this mixed and heſpleſs multitude of human 


beings ; „„ 
Of chisty · oe ſhips. of the line which the Wund eden Paste tkirteen were leſt 


behind pine bannt at Toulon, and one at Leghorn; and four lord Hood had previouſly 
. ſent away to the French ports, Breſt and Rochſort, with five thouſand republican ſea- 
men, whom his lordſhip did not think it prudent to detain. Great Britain therefore ob- 


tained only three, ſhips of the line, and fave ee which 3 Hood was 


eee 


The war on the ſide of Spain was CA 
moth detailing ; and, on the {ide of Savoy, the king of Sardinia appears to have made 
but a flow progreſs in recovering his poſſeſſons. On the twenty»ſeventh of Septem- 
ber the Piedmonteſe were-repulſed in attempting to penetrate between Mourienne and 
Briangonnais. The republicans ſaw them fall from the top of the mauntains, and car- 
ried their redpubts with the bayonet. The city of Cluz was.then in the hangs of the 


£7 French, and they were proceeding 10 Salons. In the mean time an Engliſh veſſel ar- 
 ived'at Nice with a flag of truce, aud a proclamation to the inhabitants, exhorting them 
to accept the royal conſtitution of 1789; but the magiſtrates of Nice replied, that 


French republicans would never become fares, 20d that no:enfirer e nent 
— peaa the cannon. 
An 
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An expedition had been planned by the Britiſh government for the purpoſe of co-· ope 
rating with the royaliſt army on the coaſt of Brittany, and the earl of Moira was ap- 
pointed to the command; but by ſome unforeſeen cauſes the expedition was delayed till 
the royaliſts were completely ſubdued ; and when the fleet and tranſports appeared off 
the coaſt, they found the French ſo far prepared for their reception, that it would have 
been raſhneſs in the extreme to have attempted a landing. | 


As this was the laſt tranſaction of any material conſequence in the year 1793; and as 
we have already exceeded the bounds of our intended plan: we ſhall here cloſe our hiſ- 
tory for the preſent ; neither ſhall we trouble the reader with any comment, but leave a 
plain narration to have its own effect on his mind—only, premifing, that we have 
never wilfully deviated from that part of our plan which had 1MPARTIALITY for its- 
aim. At the ſame time we: think it neceſſary to inſorm him that ſrom the great pat- 
ronage beſtowed on the preſent work, it is by no means improbable but that at ſome fu 
ture, but not very diſtant, period, we may take the liberty of laying before the world 
au additional volume. 


In the progreſs of this Work ſeveral diplomatic documents, illuſtrative if 
various parts of the Revolution, preſented themſelves ; but as, from their 
length, they were deemed improper for inſertion in the body of the text, at 
the paſſages to which they have reference, it was judged adviſeable to col- 
let and add them, in the form of. an APPENDIX, at the end of the 
Volume; ſeveral sf theſe paper 5have, however, been inſerted in the regu- 
Jar detail, being conceived to have ſo intimate a connection with the ſubjeet 
matter, as to be incapable of ſeparation, without conſiderable detriment 19 
the narrative. Care has, nevertheleſs, been taken to ſelef ſuch only as, 
from their relation to the hiftory, could not with propriety be omitted, with- 
out material diſappointment to the Reader. 
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" AN AUTHENTIC COPY OF THE FRENCH CONSTUTION, 


REVISED AND AMENDED BY 


THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY : 


AND PRESENTED TO THE KING ON THE THIRD OF SEPTEMBER, 1791, 


Declaration of the Rights of Man and of Citizens, 


- THE repreſentatives of the French people, form- 
ed into a National Aſſembly, confidering that igno- 
rance, forgetfulneſs, or yrs of the Rights of 
Men, are the ſole cauſes of public grievances, and 
of the corruption of government, have reſolved to 
exhibit, in a folemn declaration, the natural, una- 
lienable, and facred Rights of Man, in order that 
this declaration, ever preſent to all the Members of 
the Soctar, Bop, may inceſſantly remind them of 
their rights, and of their duties; to the end that the 
acts of the legiſlative power, and thoſe of the exe- 
cutive power, being able to be every moment com- 
pared with the end of all political inſtitutions, may 
acquire the more reſpect; in order alſo that the re- 
monſtrances -of the citizens, founded henceforward 
on ſimple and inconteſtible principles, may ever 
tend to maintain the Conſtitution, and to promote 
the general good. For this reaſon, the National 
Aſſembly recognizes, and declares in the preſence, 
and under the auſpices, of the Supreme Being, the fol- 
lowing Rights of Men and of citizens: 
Ar. I. All men are born, and remain, free and 
equal in rights: ſocial diſtinctions cannot be founded 
but on gommon ws 
II. The end of all political aſſociations is the pre- 
ſer vation of the — impreſcriptible rights of 
man; theſe rights are liberty, property, ſecurity, 
and reſiſtance againſt 5 
III. The principle 2 refides eſſentially 
in the nation: 20 55 of men, no individual, can ex- 
erciſe an authority that does not emanate expreſsly 
from that ſource. * 7 
IV, Liberty conſiſts in the power of doing every 

thing except that which is hurtful to another: hence, 
the Leere of the natural rights of cvery man, has 


ne other bounds than thoſe that are neceſſary to en- 


ſure to the other members of ſociety the enj | 
of the ſame rights : thoſe bounds to be determined 
by the law only. 

V. The law has a right to forbid thoſe action: 
alone, that are hurtful to ſociety, Whatever is not 
forbidden by the law cannot be hindered z and no 
perſon can be conſtrained to do that which the law 
ordaineth not. 

VI. The law is the expreſſion of the general will: 
all the citizens have a right to concur perſonally, or 
by their repreſentatives, to the formation of the law: 


it . nt be the ſame for all, whether it protect or 
er it puniſh, All citizens being equal in the 


whet 
eye of the law, are equally admiſſible to public hon» 
ours, places and offices, according to their capacity, 
and without any other diſtinction but that of their 
virtue, or their talents. 

VII. No man can be accuſed, arrefted, or detain» 
ed, except in caſes determined by the law, and ac» 
cording to the forms which the law hath preſcribed, 


Thoſe who ſolicit, diſpatch, execute, or cauſe to be 


executed, arbitrary orders, ought to be puniſhed ; 


but every citizen that is ſummoned, or ſeized, in ' 


virtue of the law, ought to obey inſtantly ; he becomes 
cu!pable by reſiſtance, 
III. The law onght to eſtabliſn ſuch puniſh» 


ments only as are ſtrictly and evidently neceſſary z 


and no home can be puniſhed, but in virtue of a2 
] 


law eſtabliſhed and promulgated-prior to the offence, 
and legally applied. 

IX. Every man being preſumed innocent tif 
he has been declared guilty, if it ſhall be deem» 
ed abſolutely neceſſiry to arreſt - a man, every 
kind of rigour employed, not neceſſary to ſecure 
his perſon, ought to be ſeverely puniſhed by the 
law. 

X. No pern ſhall be moleſted for his opinions, 
even ſuch 'as are religions, provided that the mans 
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feftation- of thoſe opinions does not diſturb the public 

order eſtabl-ſhed 5 law. 
XI. The free communication of thought, and of 

opinion, is one of the moſt precious ig ts of man, 


very citizen, — 2 freely ſo write, 
e 


ſubject, to an» 

ſwer for the abuſe of that Hiberty, in caſes determined 
by the law. | | 

XII. The guarantee of the rights of men and 
citizens involves a neceſſity of public force, This 
force is then inſtituted for the advantagevf all, and not 
for ne particular utility of thoſe to whom it is con- 
'fided. 7 2 
XIII. For the maintenance of the public force, and 
for the expences of adminiſtration, a common con- 
tribution is indiſpenſably neceſſary: this contribution 
ſhould be equally divided amongſt all the citizens, in 
proportion to their abilities. 

NIV. Every citizen has a right, by himſelf, or h 
his repreſentatives, to decide concerning the nece 
ſity: of the public contribution; to conſent to it free- 
ly ; to look after the employment of it; to deter- 
mine the quantity, the diſtribution, the collection, 


and publiſh his ſentimen 


and duration. 12 2 _— | $3 8973 0 j 
XV. Society has a right to Lee public 
agent, an account of his adminiſtration. 
XVI. That ſociety in which the guarantee of 


ther, nor the public ſafety, the law ma 


5 
"+ 


* 


K Ne. I.. 
1 That all the citizens are admiliible to places 


and employments, without any other diſtinction than 
that of virtue and talents, -2, That all taxes ſhall be 
equally divided amongſt all the citizens, in proportion 
to their abilities. —3. That the ſame crimes ſhall be 
ſubje to the ſame puniſhments, without any diſtinc- 
tion of perſons, —— The Conſtitution-in like manner 
guarantees, -as natural and civil rights, liberty to 
every man to go, ſtay, or depart, without being 
arreſted, or detained, except according to the forms 
determined by the Conftitution.—-—Liberty to every 
man to ſpeak, write, print and publiſh his thoughts, 
without the writings being ſubjected to cenſure or 
inſpeCtion- before their publication, and to exerciſe 
the religious worſhip to which he is attached 
Liberty to the citizens to aſſemble peaceably, and 
without arms, in complying. with the laws of 

lice. Liberty to addrcf to the conſtituted autho- 
rities petitians. ſigned by individuals,-—The Le- 
giflative Power can make no law which would attack 
or irgpede the exerciſe of the natural and civil rights 
expreſſed in the preſent title, and guaranteed by the 
Conſtitution ; but as liberty conſiſts only in the power 
of doing whatever. neither injures the rights of auo- 


| eſtabliſlr pe 
nalties againſt acts, which, attacking either the 42 | 
of others, or the public ſafety, would be injurious ts 


ty; is not affured, nor the ſeparation, af powers | ſbciet . * 70 
| > ack ogg Munten. [dhe Conſtitution, guarantees the inviolability of 
XVII. ' Property being right inviolable. and fa- | property, or a juit-and previews indemnity for that 
cred, no perſon can be deprived of it, except wh.2n. Of which lic neceſſity, legally require 


the public neceſlity, legally aſcertained, ſhall ev ident- 
Rr and previous 


'L k 5 f 3 

Tm Narionan: Asesusr v, defirous of eſta- 

blifking the French Conſlitution on the principles 
which it has naw recogniſed and declared, abo- 
liſhes, irrevocably, thoſe. inſtitutions which are in- 
Jurious to liberty and equality of rights. There 
is no longer any xobility, nor peerage, nor bereditary | 
Hinctiaat, nor diference of orders, nor feudal govern- 


ment+ nor patrimenial. furiſdiftien, nor any of the titles, |. 
ati a erogatives which are derived from 


them nor any ot che orders of chivalry, corporations, 
or decorations, for which proofs of nobility were re- 
quired z nor any kind of ſuperiority, but that of 
public functionaries in the exerciſe of their func- 
ions. No public office is henceforth hereditary 

| ae. No part of the nation, nor auy 


or 
indivi can henceforth poſſeſs. any privilege or 
exception. from the common rights of all French- 
men. here are no more wardenſhips or c 
rations 5 Wee arts, or trades. The —— 
recogniſes no longer any religious vows, nor any other 
engagement which would be contrary — 
rights, or to the Conſtitution. w- ; 
"the 


TLE | an regulations guaranteed by 


: 


; 
ö 


4 


of which the eſtabliſhments ſhall be 


- 


the ſacritzee . Property, deſtined to the expence 
of worſhip, mad to all ſervices of public utility, be- 
longs; to the nation, and ſhall at all times be at its 
diſpoſal. The Conſtitution guarantees all the alie· 
nations which have been, or which ſhall be made ac- 
cording to the forms eſtabliſhed by the law.—— The 
citizens have a right to elect or chooſe the miniſters 
of their religions. There ſhall be created and or- 
ganiſed, a gentrab eſtabliſhment of pudlic aid for the 
education of deſerted children, to relieve the infirm 
r, and to procure work for the healthy poor who 
ave not beenable to find it for themſelyes. There 
ſhall be created and organifed, — inſtruction, 
common to all citizens, gratuitous with regard to 
thoſe parts of tuition indiſpenſable for all men, and 
dually diſtri- 
buted, in a proportion combined with the diviſion of 
the kingdom. There ſhall be eſtabliſhed, nationat 


feſtivals, to preſerve the remembrance of the French 
among lt 


Revolution, to keep up fraternal affection 

the citizens, and attachment to the conſtitution, . 
of the country, and the laws.,——There ſhall be 
drawn up, a code. of civil laws common to. all the - 


Trrzs II. Of the divifion .of the' Kingdom, aud the 


fate of the Citizens. 


| 1. THE KINGDOM. is :048 and indivifible ; its ter- 


departments; 


ritory is divided inta eighty-turne 


\ _— 


| Feit 


* 


every department into diſtricts; each diſtrict into 
cantons. | 


II. Thoſe are French Citizens, Who are born in 


France, of a Fretich father ; Who having been born in 


France of a foreign father, have fixed their reſidence 
in the kingdom; Who, having been born in a fo- 
country, of a French father, have returned to 
ttle in France, and have taken the civic oath. In 
fine, who having been born in a foreign country, 


being deſcended, in whatever degree, from a French 


man or French woman who had left their country 
from religious motives, come to reſide in France, and 
take the civic oath, . 
III. Thoſe who, having been born out of the king- 
dom, of foreign parents, but reſide in France, become 
French Citizens, after five years of continued reſi- 
dence in the kingdom; if, beſides, they have ac- 
quired immoveable property, or married a French 
woman, or formed an eſtabliſhment of agriculture 
or-* commerce, and if they have taken the civic 
'vath. : ; 
IV. The legiſlative power may, from important 
conſiderations, naturalize a foreigner, upon no other 
condition than that of reſiding in France, and taking 
the civic oath, . 
V. The civic oath is, / favear to be e faithful to the 
Nation, the Law, and the King; and to maintain, 
with all my power, the conflitution of the kingaom de- 
creed by the National Conflituent Aſſembly in the years 
1790, and 1791. | 
The quality of a French Citizen is loſt : 1ſt, 
By naturalization in a foreign country ; 2d, By be- 
ing condemned to penalties which involve the civic 
degradation, provided the perſon condemned be not 
re · inſtated; 3d, By a ſentence of contumacy, pro- 
vided the ſentence be not annulled ; 4th, By an aſ- 
ſociation with any foreign order of chivalry, or any 
foreign body, which ſhall ſuppoſe either proofs of 
"nobility, or diſtinction of birth, or require religious 
"VOWS. ; £ 

VII. The law regards marriage ſolely as a civil 
contract. The legiſlative power ſhall eſtabliſh for all 
the inhabitants, without diſtinction, the mode b 
which births, marriages, and deaths, ſhall be af- 
"certained, and ſhall appoint the public officers, who 
mall receive and prafervs the. certificates of them. 

VIII. French Citizens, conſidered with reſpect to 
thoſe local relations which ariſe out of their aſſocia- 
tion in cities, and in certain diviſions of territory in 
the country, form the communiti?f, The legiflative 
Power may fix the extent and boundary of each com- 
munity. 


IX. The citizens who compoſe each community, 


have a right of choofing, for a time, according to 


the forms preſcribed by the law, thoſe among them, 
who, under the name of muncipal officers, are charged 
with -the management of the particular affairs of the 
community. To the municipal officers may be dele- 
gated certain functions relative to the general inter- 
ſt of the ſtate, 
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X. The rules which the municipal officers ſhall be 
bound to follow, in the exerciſe both of the munici- 
pal functions and of thoſe which ſhall be delegated 
to them for the general intereſt, ſhall be fixed by the 


laws, 


TrIrIIH III. Of the Public Powers, 


I. THE /overeignty is one, indiviſible, inalienable, 
and impreſcriptible; it belongs to the nation: no 
ſection of the people, nor any individual, can aſſume 
to itſelf the cxerciſe of it. 

II. The Nation, from which «lone flow all the 
powers, cannot exerciſe them but by delegation. 
The French Conſtitution is repreſenta ive; the re- 
preſentatives are the legiſlative body, and the king. 

IH. The legiflative power is delegated to a Na- 
tional Aſſembly, compoſed of temporary repreſen - 
tatives freely chofen by the people, to by exerciſed 
by this Aſſembly, with the ſanctien of the King, in 
manner afterwards determined. 

IV. The government is monarchical ; the execu- 
tive power is delegated to the king, to be exerciſed -. 
under his authority, by miniſters and other ref 
* agents, in —_— afterwards determined. 

b judical power is delegated to judges choſen 
for a time by the people, 4 * * 5 


CHAP. 1. 


OF THE NATIONAL LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 


I. The National Aﬀembly, forming the legiſlative 
1 is permanent, and conliſts of one chamber 
only. | 

II. It ſhall be formed by new elections every twe - 
years, Each period of two years ſhall form one le- 
giſlature. 
III. The diſpoſitions of the preceding arti 
ſhall not take place with reſpect to the enſuing legit- 
lative body, whoſe powers ſhall ceaſe the laſt day of 
April, 1793. 

IV. The renewal of the legiſlative body ſhall be 
matter of full righ:. | 

V. The legitlative body cannot be diſſolved by the 
king. 


$ 1. Number of Repreſentative;---Bafis of Repreſen- 


tation. 


I. The number of repreſentatives to the legiſlatise 
body is ſeven hundred and forty-five, on account of g 
the eighty-three departments of which the kingdom 
is compoſed, and independent 6f thoſe that may be 
granted to the colonies, | 

II. The repreſentatives ſhall be diſtributed among 


the eighty-three departments, according to the three 
proportions of territory, of population, and of dirul 
contribution, | 

III. Of the ſeven hundred and forty-five repre- 
ſentatives, two hondr d and forty-ſ{cven are attached 


Of theſe each department ſhall 


to the territory. 
5 2 


* 


are attached to tue direſt contribution. I he ſum 


city of canton 


labour, and to produce the 


. wages; to be inſcribed in the municipality of the} - | 
place of his refidence, in the liſt of the national | choſen by 
guards ;_ to have taken the civic oath. 
III. Exery fix years the legiſlative body ſhall fix W G97 4 hott 


_ as hisſubſtitutes 


Who, a 


-in- proportiou to the number of active citizens reſid- 

ing in the tou or canton. There ſhall be named 
one elector for a hundred active citizens preſent, or 
not; in the Aſſembly. - There ſhall be named two for 
one hundred and fi 
- and fo on in this 


conditions neceffary. in order to be an active - citi- 


- the rolls of contribution, at a revenue equal to the 
+ local value of two hundred days labour; or of rent- 


8 


| 0 - APPENDS&X:No.1, | 
(three, -execpt!-the department of | Paris, | ing 4 houſe, valued on the ſame rolls, * | 


which ſhall only nomjnate on- 
IV. Two hundred and-torty-nine:: 
are attributed to the po 


the ative population of the kingdom. is divided into lued, on the rolls 
two hundred and forty nine parts, and each depart-| to the local value of one hundred and fifty 
ment nominates as many deputies as it contains parts | labour; or of renting a bouſe, v lo 

o hundred and forty - nine repreſentat ves hundred days labour: and, in the country, that of 
being! proprietor, or life · ienter, of a property, va- 


of the 
V. 


equal to the value of one hundred and 


repreſentatives bour. In towns below 
1 maſs of of being Nen e-renter,. of a property, ya. 
0 


thouſand iphabitants, that 


contribution, at a revenue pal 
ays 

| ved. on 

„at à revenue equal to the value of one 


total of the direct contribution of the kingdom: is lued, on the rolls of contribution, at a 1 equal 


likewiſe divided into two hundred and ſorty- nine to the local value of one hundred and 


parts; and each department nominates #5 many de 
Puties as ĩt pæys parts of the contribution. 


f y days la- 
bour ; or of being a farmer of lands, valued on the 


ſame rolls, at the value of four hundred days labour, 
With 


reſpeR to thoſe who ſhall be at the fame time 


$.2,—Primary Aſemblicr— Nomination of El#ers. | proprietors, or-life-renters, on one hand, and tack. 

I. In order to ſorm 4 National Legiſlative Aſſem- men or farmers on the other, their powers on theſe 
bly, the active citiaens ſhall meet every two ycare, in different accounts ſhall be added together, to eſtab- 
primary aſſemblies, in the towns and cantons. The liſh their eligibility, x. 


i aſſemblies ſhall form themſelves; of full 


prumary Per : — . 1 0 * TIEN N g 
right, the ſecond Sunday of March, if they have not g 3.— Electoral Aſſemblies Nomination Nepreſen · 


the public officers eſtab-, 
II. To be an active citizen, it is. neceſſary, To be 


«five years of age complete; to have reſided in the 


law; to pay, in any part of the kingdom, a 


I. The electors named-in each department ſhall” 


born, or to have become a Frenchman ; to be ten- convene in order to chooſe that number of repreſen- 

tatives, whoſe” nomination ſhall belong to their de- 
ing the time determined by the | pactmynt, and a number of ſubſtitutes equal to the 
irect third of the repreſentatites. The electoral aſſem- 


— at leaſt equal to the value of three days blies ſhall. — 4 themſelvęs, of full right, the laſt Sun- 


acquittancez not ta be in a 


day of March, if they have not been convoked ſooner 


anenial capacity, namely, that of a ſervant receiving by the public officers appointed by law. 


maximum of the value hf a day's 


the mmm and t 


labour, and the adminiſtrators of the departments | dition, profeſſion, or contribution, 
Mall determine the rate for every diſtrict. preſentatiyes of the nation. 


IV. None mall exerciſe the rights of an active 


citizen in more than one place, nor employ another between one or other ſituation Min | 
; | Ks = +: © agents of the executive power, removeable at plea- 
VPV. Thoſe mall be excluded from the rights of an ſure; commiſſioners of the national treaſury ; col- 
jectors and receivers of direct contributions; ſuper- 
frer having been conſtituted in a ſtate of ſai · | intendants of the collection or management of indi- 


we citizen, who are in a ſtate of accuſation ;— 


II. The repreſentatives and ſubſtitutes ſhall be 
an abſolute majority of vntes, and cannot 


be choſen hut from amongſt the active citizens in the 


1. All the active citizens, whateyer be their ton 
may be choſen re- 


IV. Thoſe, however, / ſhall 23 to deciqe 
i 


ers, and other 


who, under any. denomination whatever, are attach- 


are, or inſolvability, proved Dy authentic documents, rect contributions and national] domains, and thoſe 


2 not produce a general diſcharge from their ere- 


ed to the employs of the military or civil houſehold 


VI. The primary aſſemblies ſhall name electors of the king, The adminiſtrators, ſub-adminiſtrators, 


municipal officers, and commandants of the national 
guards, ſhall alſo be obliged 


to, make a choice. 
V. The, exerciſe of judiciary functions fhall be 


incompatible with thoſe of a repreſentative of the 


ſty-one to two hundred and; fifty: ; | nation, during all tbe continuance of the legiſlature. 
n The judges ſhall be replaced by their ſubſtitutes, and 


VII. Ne man can de namied elector, if to the | the king ſhall provide, by briefs. of commiſſion, for 


zen be does not join the following: — In towns of 
more than i thouſnnd iobabitants, that of being 


the replacing of his commiſſaries at the tribunals. 


VI. The members of the legiſlative body may be 


re · elected to the next legiſlature ; but not afterwards, 


ietor, dn He- renter, of à property valued on | till after an interval of one legiflature. 

2 "Y — VII. The repreſentatives — in the depart- 
ments ſhall not be repreſentatives of a particular 
| departmen 


ty 


unjuſtly omitted, ſhall be carried to the tribunals, to 


x 


verification of the powers of deputies.. | 
VI. In nb cafe, and under no pretext, ſhall the 


* 


ried to the tribunals. 
5 Alen of the Repreſentatives in.the National 


laſt legiſtature. 
an aſſembly, under the prefidence of the eldeſt, to 


1 


* 


* 
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late can be given them. 


$ 4-—Seflon and Regulation of the Primary and Elect 
op toral Aſſemblies. Ft 

I. The functions of the primary and electoral aſ- 
ſemblies are limited to the right of electing; and as 
ſoon as the elections are over, nay ſhall ſeparate, and 
ſhall not form them ſelyes anew, but when they ſhall 
be convoked'; if it be not in the caſe of Se; ii. 
Art. 1. and of Sect. iii. Art. 1. above. 34 
II. No active citizen can enter or vote in an aſ- 
ſembly, if he is armed, | Lots | 
III. Armed force cannot be introduced in the 
meeting, except at the expreſs deſite of the Aſſem- 
bly, uniteſs in the cafe of actual violence, when the 
order of the preſident ſhall be ſufficient to call in the 
aid of public force, | vil 
IV. Every two years, there ſhall be drawn up in 
each diſtrict, liſts by cantons of the active citizens; 
and the liſt of each canton ſhall be publiſhed and 
Poſted 1 two months before the meeting of the pri- 
mary aſſembly. The proteſts which ſhall be made 
either againſt the right of citizens named in the lift, 
or on the part of thoſe who ſhall affirm that they are 


be there ſummarily decided upon.—The liſt ſhall 
ferve to regulate the admiſſion of citizens in the 
next primary afſembly, 'in every point that ſhall not 
have aſcertained by a ſentence pronounced be- 
fore the ſitting of the aſſembly. 


the qualifications and powers of thoſe who 
reſent themſelves there; and their decifions 
ſhall be proviſionally executed, with a reſerve forthe 


lepartment; but of the whole nation, and no man- 


V. The eleQoral aſfemblies have the right of veri- | 


the number of repreſentacives preſent” fall 
three hundred and ſeventy- three, the 
not perform any legiſlative act. They may mM. 


* . . 


arret, enjoining the abſent members to attend to their 


functions within fifteen days at fartheſt, under 4 pe- 
nalty of three thouſand livres, it they do not pro- 


legiſlative — | | 


V. On the laſt day of May, whatever be the num - 


ber of members preſent, they ſhall conſtitute them · 
ſelves a National Legiſlative Aſſembly,” '» 
VI. The repreſentatives ſhall 
dy, in the name of the French 
Free, or die. They ſhall then individually take the 
oath, to maintain; with all their power, the conſtitution, 
of the king dom, decreed by the National Conflituent Af 


|/embly during the years of 1789, 1790, 1791 ; fo propeſe | 


or aſſent to notbing in the courſe of the legiſlature, cubi 
may at ail tend to infringe it — be, in every reh 
N to the Natlon, the Latu, and the King, © 


lable ; they cannot be examined, accuſed, or judged 
at any time with reſpe to what they have ſaid, writ- - 


preſentatives. | 
VIII. They may for a crime be ſeized in the act, or 
in virtue of an order: of arreſt ; but notice ſhall be 
given of it, without delay, -to the legiſlative _ 25 

U after 
for aecuſation. 


CHAP,” 11. 


ſentence of the legiſlative body, at the time of the 


king, or any agents named by him, interfere in queſ- 
tions relative to the regularity of the convocations, 
the fitting of aſſemblies, the form of elections, or the 
political rights of citizens—without prejudice, how 

ever; to the functions of the commiſſaries of the king, 
in the caſes determined by law, where queſtions rela- 
tive to the political rights of citizens ought to be car- 


Lagiſlative Aſſembly. 
I. The ſentatives ſhall: aſſemble on the firſt 
Monday of Ma in the place of the meeting of the 


II. They ſhall form themſelves, proviſionally, into 


you the powers of the repreſentatives preſent, | 
1 As foon as theſe ſhall be verified, to the num- 
ber of three hundred and ſeventy- three members, 
they mall conſtitute themſelves under the title of the 
National Legiſlative Aſſembly ; they ſhall-name a pre 
fident, vice-preſident, and ſecretartes, and enter up- 


ble: his only title is Aug of 
IH. There is no authority in France ſuperior to 
the law. The king reigns only by it, and it iy on 


MINISTERS. 


$*1.—0f the Regalty and the King. 


by order of *primogeniture, to the perpetual excluſion - 
of women and their deſcendants. 


race on the throne. | [ 
II. The perſon of the king is facred and inviola- 
Frereb. 


in the name of it that he can require obedience. 


IV. The king, on his acceſſion to the throne, or at 
the period of his majority, ſhall take to the nation, in 
the preſence of the legiſlative body, the oath, 7 
be faithful to the Nation, and ts the Law ; te al. 


the power delegated to him, to maintain the conftitutivn * 
decreed by the National Conftituent Aſſembly, inthe years + 
1789, 1790, 44 i791 3 and ts cauſe thi laws to be ne.. 


the king thall cauſe a proc 
which ſhall be expreſſed this oath, and a promiſe to 
aſſemble, 


on the exerciſe of their functions. 


| repeat it as ſoon as the legiſlative body 


. Daring the whole of the month of Moy, i | 
- 
ſhall 


dice an excuſe which ſhall be deemed lawful by the 


onounce in a bo- 
e the oath © > live 


I. The repreſentatives” of the nation are invio- | 


ten, or done, in the exerciſe of their functions of re- 


and the proſecution ſhall not be continued, ti 
bene body ſhall have decided that there ia 
or THE ROYALTY, THE REGENCY, AND run 


I; THE royalty is indiviſible, and delegated here- 
ditarily to the race on-the-throne, from male to male, 


othing is pre- 
judged reſpecting the effect of renunciations in tbe 


cated.” If the legiſlative _ ſhall not be aſſombled. 
amation to beiffued, in 


WII 


— 


a=. * 
_ Y 


V. If, one month after an invitation by the legiſla-' 
e tire body, the king has not taken this oath, or if, after 
taking it, heſhall retract, he ſhall be deemed to have 

-abdicated the royalty. : b | 

VI. It the king put himſelf at the head of an ar- 
my, and direct the forces of it againſt the nation; or 
- vat he does not oppoſe, by a formal act, any ſuch en- 

terpriſe undertaken in his name, he. ſhall be deemed 
to have abdicated. - Me 

VII. If the King, having gone out of the king- 
dom, do not return, on the invitation of the legiſla- 
-tive body, and within the delay fixed by the procla- 
mation, which cannot be leſs than two months, he 
- ſhall be deemed to have abdicated. The delay ſhall 
, commence-from- the day when the proclamation of 
the legillative body ſhall have been publiſhed in the 
place of its fitting; and the miniſters ſhall be obli- 
ged, under their teſponſibility, to. perform all the acts 
© of the executive power, the exerciſe of which ſhall 
be ſuſpended in the hands of the abſent king. 

VIII. After abdication, (expreſs or legal, the king 

{Hall be in the claſs of citizens, and may be accuſed 
aud tried, Ike them, for acts poſterior to his abdica- 
- tion. ; 
IX. The particular effects which the king poſ- 
eſſes at his accefſion«to the throne, are irrevocably 
united to the domain of the nation: he has the diſpo- 
_ +fition of thoſe which be acquires on his own pri- 
vate account; if he has not diſpoſed of them, they 
are in like manner united at the end of the reign. 

X. The nation makes proviſioa for the ſplendour 
of the throne by a civil ſt, of which the legiſlative 
body ſhall fix the tym at the commencement of each 
-reign, for the whole duration of that reign. 

XI. The king ſhall appoint an adminiſtrator of 

the civil liſt, who ſhall inſtitute all ſuits for the king, 
_ - and againſt whom all actions for debts of the kin 
mall be carried on, and judgments given and executed. 
Sentences. of condemnation, obtained by the credi- 
tors of the civil liſt, ſhall be executed again the ad- 
;miniſtrator, perſonally, and his private fortune. 
XII. The king ſhall have, independent of the ho- 
«norary guard which ſhall be furnimed him by the ci- 
tizens, national guards of the place of bis reſidence, a 
guard paidfrom the funds of the civil liſt. It ſhall-not 
exceed one thouſand two hundred foot and fix hun- 
_ ,dred horſe.. The degrees and rules of advancement 
Mall be the ſame in it as amongſl the troyps of the 
ine. But thoſe who compoſe the king's guards ſhall 
-paſs through all the degrees exclufively amongſt 
themſelves, and cannot obtain any in the army of the 
line, The hing cannot chuſe his guards, but amongſt: 
thoſe who are at prefent-in active ſervice in the troops 
of the line, or amongſt the citizens who have ſerved: 
a 2 in the national guards, provided they are re- 
ſidents in the kingdom, and that they have previou 
taken the civic oath. The king's guards cannot 
ordered or required for any other ppblic ſervice. 


of 
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5 2. — f the Regency, 
I. The king is a minor till the age of ei 
complete; and during his minority — "a 
regent of the kingdom. 

I. The regency belongs to the relation of the 
king who is the next in degree according to the order 
of ſucceſſion to the threne, and who has attained the 
age of twenty-five, provided he be a Frenchmen re- 
ſident in the kingdom, and not preſumptive heir to 

ny other crown, and have taken the civic oath, 

omen arc excluded from the regency. | 

III. If a minor king have no relations who unite 
the above qualities, the regent of the kingdom ſhall 
be elected as directed in the following articles. 

IV. The legiſlative body ſhall not elect the regent, 

V. The electors of each diſtrict ſhall adewble in 
the chief place of their diſtrict, after a 33 
which ſhall be iſſued in the firſt week of the new 
reign, by the legiſlative body, if convened; and if 
ſeparated, the miniſter of juſtice ſhall be bound to 
make that proclamation in the ſame week. | 

VI. The electors ſhall name in every diſtri, by 
individual ſcrutiny, and abſolute plurality of votes, 
a citizen eligible, and reſident in the diſtrict, to whom 
they ſhall give, by the proces-verbal of the election, a 
ſpecial mandate, limited to the ſole function of elect- 
ing the citizen whom be ſhall judge in his heart and 
conſcience the moſt worthy of being regent of the 
kingdom. 

VII. The citizens having theſe mandates, elected 
in the diſtri, ſhall be bound to aſſemble in the town 
where the legiſlative body holds his ſeat, the fortieth 
day at fartheſt, counting from that of the advance- 
ment of the minor king to the throne; and they 
ſhall form there the electoral aſſembly, who ſhall pro- 
ceef to the nomination of the regent. 

VIII. The election of the regent ſhall be made by 
individual ſcrutiny and abſolute plurality of votes. 

IX. The electoral aſſembly cannot employ itſelf, 
but relative to this election, and ſhall ſeparate as ſoon 
as the election is finiſhed, Every other act which it 
RG is declared unconſtitutional, and of no 
E . | 

X. The electoral aſſembly ſhall make its preſident 
preſent the proces-verbal of the election to the le- 
giſlative body, who, after having verified the regule- 
rity of the election, ſhall make it public over all the 
E N by a proclamation. 5 | 

I. The regent exerciſes, till the king's majority, 

all the functions of royalty, and is not perſonally re- 
ſponfible for the its of his adminiſtration, ; 
 KNII, The 1 994 cannot begin the exerciſe of his 
functions, till after taking to the nation, in the pre- 
ſence of the legiſlative body, an oath, To be faithful 


fly | to the nation, the law, and the king ; and to employ : 

be | the prever delegated to the king, > of which the exerciſe 

j confided to him during the minority of the tings 10 
. | LV . ; -memtail 


| muintain the cunſfitutiou decreed by the National Confti- 
tuent Aſſembly in the years 189, 1790, and 1791, and 
to cauſe the laws to be executed. If the legiſlative body 
is not aſſembled, the regent ſhall cauſe a proclamation 
to be iſſued, in which ſhall be expreſſed this oath, 
and a promiſe to repeat it as ſoon as the legiflative 
body ſhall be met. 8 
XIII. As long as the regent is not entered on the 
exerciſe of his functions, the ſanction of the laws re- 
main ſuſpended ; the miniſters continue to perform, 
under their reſponſibility, all the acts of the executive 

8 

XIV. As ſoon as the regent ſhall take the oath, the 
legitlative body ſhall fix his allowance, which ſhall not 
be altered during his regency, | k 

XV. If on account of the minority of the rela- 
tion called to the regency, it has devolved to a more 
diſtant relation, or been ſettled by election, the regent 
who ſhall have entered on the exerciſe of it ſhall con- 
tinue his functions till the majority of the king. 

XVI. The regency of the kingdom conters no 

right over the perſon of the minor king. 

XVII. The care of the minor king ſhall be con- 
fided to his mother ; and if he has no mother, or if 
ſhe be married again at the time of her ſon's acceſ- 
fion to the throne, or if ſhe marry again during the 
minority, the care of him ſhall be delegated by the 
legiſlative body. Neither the regent, nor his de- 
ſcendants, nor a woman, can be choſen as guardian of 
the minor kin | MSG 

XVIII. In caſe of the king's inſanity, notoriouſly 
admitted, legally proved, and declared by the legiſla- 
tive body, after three ſucceſſive deliberations held 
monthly, there ſhall be a regency as long as ſuch in- 
capacity continues. | | 

$ 3.—Of the Royal Famiy, — 

I. The preſumptive heir ſhall. bear the name of 
Prince Nopal. He cannot go out of the kingdom 
without a decree of the legiſlative body, and the 
King's conſent. Tf he is gone out of it, and if, be- 
ing arrived at eighteen years of age, he do not return 
to France, after being required by a proclamation of 

the legiſlative body, he is held to have abdicated the 
Tight of ſucceſſion to the throne. . - -— + 
I. If the preſumptive heir be a minor, the rela- 
tion of full age, and next in order to the regency, is 
bound to reſide within the kingdom. In caſe of his 
going out of it, and not returning on the requiſition 
of the legiflative body, he ſhall be held to have abdi- 
cated his right to the regency. | 
TIT. The mother of the minor king, having the 
care of him, or the guardian elected, if they go out 
of the kingdom, forfeit their charge. If the mother 
of the preſumptive heir, a- minor, go out of the 
Kingdom, ſhe cannot, even after her return, have the 
.care of her minor ſon, become-king, but by a decree 


ate the education 


of the legiſlative body. 

IV. A law ſhall be made to 
of the minor king, and.that-of the minor heir pre- 
ſumptive. ö 


AIS DIX, No. J. 


V. The members of the royal family called to the 
eventual ſucceſſion to the throne enjoy the rights of 
an active citizen, but are not eligible to any places, 
employs, or functions, in the nomination of the peo» 
ple. Excepting the places of miniſters, they are ca- 
pable of offices and employs in the nomination of 
the king ; however, they cannot be commanders in 
chief of any army or fleet, nor fulfil the function of 
ambaſſadors, without the conſent of the legiflati 
body, granted on the 3 of the king. | 

I. The members of the royal family, called to 
the eventual ſucceſſion to the throne, ſhall add the 
denomination of French Prince to the name which 
ſhall have been given them in the civil act, ſtating 
their birth; and this name can neither be patrony- 
mic, nor formed of any of the qualifications abo 
liſhed by the preſent conſtitution. The denomina» 
tion of Prince cannot be given to any other indi- 
vidual, and ſhall convey no privilege, nor any encep- 
tion, t6 the common rights of all 3 

VII. The acts by which ſhall be legally ſtated the 
births, marriages, and deaths of the French — 
ſhall be preſented to the legiſlative body, w all 
— the depoſit of them in their archives. 

VIII. No real appanage (in land) ſhall be granted 
to the members of the royal family. The younger 
ſons of the king ſhall receive, at the age of twenty- 
five, or on their marriage, an annuity, the amount of 
which ſhall be fixed by the legiflative body, and 
which ſhall terminate with the extinction of their 
male heirs, a 


| $ 4 —Of Minifterts EP 
I. To the king alone belongs the choice and revo- 
cation of miniſters. | 
II. The members of the preſent National Aſſem- 
bly, and ſucceeding legiſlatures, the members of the 
tribunal of annulment, and thoſe who ſhall ſerve in 
the high jury, cannot be advanced to the miniſtry, 
nor receive any gifts, penſions, ſalaries, or 
commiſſions from the executive power, or its agents, 
during the continuance of their functions, nor during 
two years after having finiſhed the exerciſs of them. 
The ſame ſhall be the caſe with — to thoſe: 
who fhall be only inſcribed in the liſt of the high 
jury, during all the time that their inſcription ſhall 
continue. 1 S367 
III. No one can enter upon the exerciſe of any 
employ, either in the buxeaux of miniſters, or in t 
of the adminiſtrations of public power, without hav- 
ing taken the civic oath, and having verified his hav«- 
ing taken it. * £ RG 
IV. No order of the king can be executed, if it 
be not figned by him, and counterſigned by the mi- 
niſter or comptroller of the department. 
V. The miniſters are fible for all the of- 


and the conſtitution ; for every attack on individ 


for the <xpences of th 


64 VI. Ig 


fences committed by them againſt the national fafery. 
perty and liberty; for every-waſte of the mon. - 
— their department. 


5 according 
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"VT: Ia no cafe can the written or verbal order of 
a king ſhelter a miniſter from reſporifibility. 1 

VII. The mioiſters' are bound to preſent every 
year to the legiſlative body, at the opening of the 
Hoi, the ſtate of the ex of their department; 


| 2 an 4ccount of the employment of the ſums i 
ed for that purpoſe, and to mention the abuſes ' 
which may have crept into the different parts of the 
vernment. 8 1 a 
VIII. No miniſter in or out of place can be cri- 
 mlinally proſecuted for any tranſaction of his admi- 
nſftration, without a decree of the legiſlative body. 
mou er 
e THE EXERCISE OF THE LEGISLATIVE POWER. 


eTi 32 4;36 13 ” "Ir, 
$ 1-—Pewers and Functigus of the National Legiſlative 
1. THE conſtitution delegates excluſively to the 
legiſlative body, the powers and functions following: 
. To propoſe and deeree laws: the king can only 
invite the legiſlative body to take an object into con- 
fideratiqn.-z. To fix the public expences.—3. To 
eſtabliſh the public contributions, to determine their 
nature, 3 duration, and mode of collection. 
. To divide the direct contribution amongſt the de- 
partments of the kingdom, to ſuperintend the em- 
ploy of all the publie revenue, and to demand an 
account of it. 5. To decree the creation or ſup- 
of public offices. —6. To determine the 
quality, weight, impreſſion, and name of the coin.— 
7. To permit or — the introduction of foreign 
—_ into the French territories, and of foreign 
naval. forces into the ports of the kingdom.—8. 
_ fix anoually,. after the propoſition of the king, the 
number of men and ſhips of which the land and na- 
ul atmies ſhall be oompoſed; the pay and number of 
individuals of each rank; the rules of admiſſion and 
promotion; the forms of inrolment and diſcharge ; 
the formation. af naval equipments ;. the admiſhon of 
reign troops,.. or naval forces, into the ſervice of 
rance ; and the pay of troops, in caſe of their be- 
ing di To regulate the adminiſtrative 
government, and the alienation of the national do 
Mains. 10. To proſecute before the high national 
court, the miniſters and cipal agents of the exe - 


— 


* 


. 


cutive power, in wha tes te their reſponſibility. 
+11; To accuſe and proſecute before the ſame 
eourt, thoſe who ſhall be charged-with any attack or 


conſpiracy againſt the general ſafety of the ſtate, or 
again the conſtitution.— 12. To Slabliſh the laws, 
to which marks of honour or decoration, 
purely s ſhall be ted to-thoſe who have 
rendered ſervices-to- the ſtate, —13, The legiſlative 
body have the right to decree ic honours to the 


II. War cannot be determined on, but by a de- 


eree of the legiſlative body, paſſed on the formal and 


neceffary propoſition of the King, and ſanctioned by 


kim, In the caſe of imminent or commenced hoſti- f V. 
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lities, of an ally to be ſupported, or a right to be pre: 
ſerved by force of arms, the king ſhall notify the: 
ſame without delay to the legiſlative body, and ſhalt 
declare the reaſons of it, If the legiſlative body be 
not fitting, the king hall aſſemble it immediately, If 
the legiſlative body decide that war ought not to be 
made, the king ſhall immediately take meaſures to 
ſtop or prevent all hoſtilities, the miniſters being re- 
— for delays. If the legiſlative body find that 
the hoſtilities commenced are à palpable aggreſſion: 
on the part of miniſters, or any other agent of the 
executive power, the author of the aggreſſion ſhall 
be proſecuted M During che whole courſe 
of war, the legiſlative may require the king to- 
negociate peace, and the king is bound to yield to 
this requiſition. On the immediate conclufion of war, 
the tegiflative body ſhall fix the time within which. 
the troops levied above the peace eſtabliſhment ſhall 


| be diſcharged, and the army reduced to its ordinary 


ſtate, . 
III. It belongs to the legiſlative body to ratify 
treaties of peace, alliance, and commerce; and no 
treaty ſhall have effect but by this ratification. 
IV. The legiſlative body has the right of deter- 
mining the place of its fittings, of continuing them 
as long as it ſhall think neceſſary, and of adjdurning; 
at the commencement of each reign, if it be not fit- 
ting, it ſhall. be bound to meet without delay. It has 
the right of police in the place of its fitting, and to 
ſuch extent around it as ſhall be determined. It has 
the right of diſcipline: over its members; but it can 
pronounce'no heavier puniſhment than cenſure, ar- 
reſt for eight days, or impriſonment for three. It 
has the right of diſpoſing, for its ſafety, and the re- 


® | ſpe that is due to it, of the forces which ſhall be 


placed, by its conſent, 
its N : 8 * 

V. The executive power cannot march, or quar- 
ter, or ſtation any troops of the line within thirty. 
thouſand toiſes of the legiſlative body, except on its 
requiſition, or by its authority, x. 


F 2.==Holding of the Sittings, and Form of Delibe- 


rating. 


1. The deliberations of the legiſlative body ſhall 
be 1 and the proceedings of its fittings ſhall be 
printe Ly 
"1. The. legiſlative body may, however, on any 
occaſion,. form itſelf. into a general committee... Fifty 
members {ball have a right to demand this. During 
the continuance of the generak committee, the aſſiſ- 
tants ſhall retire, the — of the preſident ſhall be 
ee and order ſhall maintained by the vice-pre- 
tident. | . 

III. No legiſlative act can be debated and decreed, 
except in the following form: * | 

ſhall be read thrice, at 


IV. The plan of a decree 
three intervals,. the ſhorteſt of 'which cannot be leſs 
than ei ht days. 2 1 | "EI 

The diſcuſſion ſhall be open after every — 


in the city where it ſhall hold 


ſanctioned, the miniſters. ſhall neither 


jag; nevertheleſs, after the firſt or ſecond reading, 
the legiſlative body may declare that there is reaſon 
for achournment, or that there is no need for delibe- 
ration; in this laſt caſe; the plan of the decree may 
be introduced again in the ſame ſeſſion, Every plan 
of a decree ſhall be printed and diſtributed before the 
ſecond reading of it can be commenced, 

VI. After the third reading, the preſident ſhall 
be bound to propoſe it for deliberation ; and the le- 
giſlative body ſhall decide, whether they are qualified 


to — a definitive decree, or would rather chooſe to 


pone their decifion, in order to gather more ample 
information on the ſubject. 

VII, The legiflative body cannot deliberate, if 
the meeting do not conſiſt of at leaſt two hundred 
members; and no decree ſhall be made except by the 
abſolute majority of votes. X 

VIII. No'plan of a law, which, after having been 
ſubmitted to diſcuſſion, ſhall have been rejected after 
the third reading, can again be introduced the. ſame 
ſeſſion. T: 

IX. The preamble of every definitive decree ſhall 
announce, fi: it the dates of thoſe fittings at which the 
three readings of the plan of the decree were made ; 


ſecond, the decree by which it ſhall have been ap - 


princes, after the third reading, to decide defini- 
tively. T7 . | 

6 x The king ſhall refuſe his ſanction to the, de- 
crees whoſe preamble. ſhall not atteſt the obſervance 
of the above forms; if any of thoſe decrees be 
ut to it the 
ſeal, nor promulgate it, aud their reſponſibility in this 
reſpect ſhall continue fix years. | | 
XI. Excepting from theſe regulations, decrees re- 
cogniſed, and declared urgent by a previous delibera- 
tion of the legiſlative body; but they may be modi- 
fied, or revoked, in the courſe of the fame ſeſſion. 
The decree by which a matter ſhall have been de- 
dared urgent, ſhall announce the reaſons of it, and 
there ſhall be mention made of this previous decree, 
in the preamble of the definitive decree, 


21 $ 3,—Of the Royal Sanction. 

I. The decrees of the legiſlative body are preſent- 
ed to the king, who may retuſe his aſſent to them. 
II. In the caſe of a refuſal of the royal aſſent, 
that refuſal is only ſuſtenve. When the two le- 
giſlatures which fir follow that in which the de- 
cree was preſented, ſhall ſucceſſively repreſent the 
ſame decree in the ſame terms-in which it was origi 
nally coneeived, the king ſhall be deemed to have 
iven his ſanction. 
III. The aſſent of the king is expreſſed to each 


decree, by the following formula, ſigned by the king: 


« The king conſents, and will cauſe it to he executed.” 


The ſuipenſive refuſal is thus expreſſed : * The king 


avill examine.” =; 
IV. The king is bound to expreſs his aſſent or re. 
fuſal, to each. decree, within two months after it ſhall 


have been preſented. | q 
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V. No decree to which the king has. refuſed bis 
aſſent, can be preſented to him by the ſame legiſla - 
ture. 9 3 

VI. The decrees ſanctioned by the king, and thoſe 
which have hee preſented to him by three ſucceffive 
legiſlatures, alone have the force of a law, and bear the. 
name and title of laws. 

VII. There ſhall be, however, executed as laws, 
without being ſubjected to ſanction, thoſe acts of the 
legiſlative body which relate te its conſtitution as a 
deliberating aſſembly; its interior police, and that 
which it way exereiſe in the external ſpace, which it 
ſhall have determined ; the verification of the powers. 
of the members preſent ; the injunctions to abſent 
members; the convocation of the primary afſem- 


blies in caſe of delay; the exerciſe of conſtitutional. 


ſuperintendance over the adminiſtrators and munici-. 
pal officers; queſtions of eligibility, or the validity 
of elections: Exempting likewiſe _ ſanction, acts 
relat:ve to the reſponſibility of miniſters, and all de- 
crees importing that there is ground for accuſation. , 
VIII. The decrees of the legiſlative body, con- 
cerning the eſtabliſhment, prorogation, and collection 


| 8 — contributions, ſhall bear the name and title 
0 


aws; they ſhall be promulgated and executed 
without being ſubject to ſanction, except with reſpect 
to thoſe diſpoſitions which ſhould effabliſh other pe- 
nalties than pecuniary fines and conſtraints. Theſe. 
decrees cannot be paſſed but after the obſervation of. 
the formalities: preſcribed by the articles 4, 5, 6, 7 
8, and q, of Sect. II. of the preſent chapter; and 
the legiſlative body ſhall not inſert in them apy dif- 
poſitions foreign to their objecd e. 
$ 4.— Connection of * Legillative Body with te 

Mg. 

I, When the legiſlative body is definitively conſli- 
tuted, it ſhall ſend a deputation to inform the king. 
The king may every year open the ſeſſion, and pro- 
poſe the objects, which, during its continuance, he, 
thinks ought to be taken into conſideratian: this, 
form, however, is not to be conſidered. as neceſaryto, 
the activity of the legiſlative body, . | 

II. When the legiflative body wiſhes to adjourn. 
longer than fifteen days, it is bound to inform the, 
king. by a deputation, at leaſt eight days previous. 

III. A week, at leaſt, before the end of each ſeſ- 
fion, the legiſlative body ſhall ſead a deputation to 
the king, to announce to him the day on which it 
propoſes to terminate its fitiings, The king may 
come, in order to cloſe the ſeſſion. 

IV. If the king find it of importance te the wel- 


the adjournment, be put off, or take place only for 
a ſhorter time, he may ſend a meſſige to this effect, 


during the interval of its ſeſſion, at all times when 


fare of the ſtate, that the ſeſſion be continued, or that 


on which the legiſlative body is bound to deliberate. 
V. The king ſhall convoke the legiſlative body, 


the intereſt of the fate ſhall appear to him to re- 


| quire it, as well as in thoſe caſes which the legiſlative 


% 


body hall have foreſeen and determined, previous to 

their adjournment, Pl 
VI. Whenever the. king ſhall: viſit the place of 

meeting of the legiſlative body, he ſhall be received 


and conducted back by a deputation; he cannot be | pr 


accompanied ante the inner part of the hall by any 
except the prince royal and the miniſters. | 
VII. The prefident can in he cafe form part of a 


utation. | | 
VIII. The 8 body ſhall ceaſe to be a deli- 
date whilſt the king ſhall be preſent. 
IX. The acts of correſpondence of the king with 
the legillative body ſhall be always counterſigned by 
a. miniſter. rn 
NX. The miniſters of the king ſhall have admiſſion 
into the national legiſlative aſſembly ; they ſhall have 
« Had aſſigned to them; they ſhall be heard always 
when they demand it on objects relative to their ad- 
miniſtration, or when they. ſhall be required to give 
information. They ſhall alſo be heard on objects 
foreign to their adminiſtration, when the national 
aſſembly all grant them liberty to ſpeaks 


* a CHAP. IV. ; 
QF TYB EXERCISE, OF THE. SXECUTIVE POWER, 


I. THE rene executive power reſides exclu- 
fively in the hands of the king, The king is the ſu- 
e head of the general adminiſtration of the 
ingdom : the care of watching over the maintenance 
of public order and tranquillity is entruſted to him. 
The king is the ſnpteme head of the land and fea 
forces. To the king is delegated the care of watch. 
ing over the exterior ſecurity of the king and of 
maintaining its rights and poſſeſſions. 1 
H. The king names ambaffadors, and the other 
agents of political negociations. He beftows the 
command of armies and fleets, and the ranks of Mar- 
Mal of France and Admiral. He names two-thirds 
of the rear-admirals, one half of the lieutenant- ge- 
ne rale, eathp marſhals, captains of ſhips, and colonels 
of the national gend armerie. He names a third of 
the colonels and licutenant-colonels, and a fixth of 
the lieutenants of ſhipg—the whole in conformity to 


pa 


þ 


| 
ace 
' "| God, and the conſtitutional law of the fate, king of * 


N 
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commiſſions, to be delivered to all the public offices 
that ought to receive them. 4 

IV. The king orders a liſt of penſions and prati. 
fications- to be made out, for the purpoſe of being 
eſented to the legiſlative body each and de» 
creed, if there is reaſon for it. x 

5 1,—Of the Promulgation of Lau. 

I. The executive power is charged with ordering 
the ſeal of ſtate to be pm to — — | 
to be, promulgated, It is equally charged with cauſ- 
ing to be promulgated and executed, thoſe acts of the 
4 body which have no need of the ſanction 
af the king. | | . 

II. Two 9 each law ſhall: be made, both 
ſigned by the king, counterſigned by the miniſter of 
juſtice, and ſealed with the ſeal of ſtate. The one 
ſhall be depoſited in the archives of the ſeal, and 
the other hall be ſeut to the archives of the legiſlative 

It. The promul 


| tion of laws ſhall be thus ex- 
preſſed j———<* N. [the wr 


king's name] by the gr 


French, to all preſent and to come, greeting :==1he Na- 
tional Aſſembly has decreed, and cue will ordain, as fol. 
lows Here a copy;of the decree hall be inſerted 
verbatim, ] We command and ordain to nll adniniftra- 
tive bodies and courts of juſtice, to cauſe theſe preſents to 
— ankgeny * their regiſters, read and publiſbeu, and 
poſted up in their departments and refpettive places of 
reſort, — as a la of the realm; in — % 
which we have figned - theſe preſents, to which we have 
pages the ſeal of the fate to be affixed.” 
IV. If the king be a minor, laws, proclamations, 
and other acts proceeding from the royal authority 
during the regency, ſhall be conceived in theſe terms: 
,. {the name of the regent] regen? of the king 
dom, in the name of N. [the king's name] by the grace 
of God, and the conflitutional . law of the flate, king of 
the French, &c.” | | | 
V. The executive power is bound to ſend the laws 
to the adminiſtrative bodies and courts of juftice ; to 
be certified that they are ſo ſent, and to anſwer for 
it to the legiſlative body. 0 
VI. The executive power cannot make any law, 
not even proviſional, but merely proclamat ions, con- 


the laws with to promotion. He appointe, in no | 
the civil adminiſtration of the marine, the directors, formable to the laws, to ordain or enforce the exe - 
the comptroliers,' the treaſurers of the arſenals, the cution. | | | | 


maſters of the ' works, the under-maſters of civil 
buildings, half of the maſters of adminiſtration, and 
of the. under-maſters of conſtruction. He appoints the 
commiſſaries of the tribunals, He appoints the chief 
ſuperihtendants of the adminiſtration of indirect con- 

—— and the adminiſtration of national do- 


ins. 2 cr the coinage of money, and 


ruſted" with this ſuperinten- 
ion, and the mints. The 


. 4 


'of 


52.0 the Interior Adminiſtration. - 
I. There is in each department a ſuperior admini- 
ration, and in each diſtrict a ſubordinate adminiſtra - 
II. The adminiſtrators have no character of repre- 
ſentation, They are agents, choſen. for a time by the 


people, to exerciſe, under the ſuperintendance and 
the authority of the king, the adminiſtrative funce 
tions. 


III. They can neither intermeddle in the exerci 


letteri- patent 4 
* * 


the legiſlative power, nor ſuſpond the execution — 
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the laws, nor aſſume any authority over judicial pro- 
ceedmgs, nor over military regulations or operations. 

IV. 'The adminiſtrators are eſſentially charged 
with the reparation of the d rect taxes, and with the 
ſuperintendance of the funds arifing from all the con- 
tributions and public revenues in their territory, It 
belongs to the legiſlative power to determine the 
fules and mode of the'r functions, both with reſpect 
to the objects above mentioned, as well as with re- 
ſpeQ to all the other parts of the interior adminiſtra- 
tion. 

V. The king has the right of annulling ſuch acts 
of the adininiſtrators of department, as are contrary 
to the law, or the orders he has tranſmitted to 
them. He may, in caſe of obſtinate diſobedience, or 
of their endangering, by their acts, the ſafety or 
pore of the public, ſuſpend them from their func- 

ons. 

VI. The adminiſtrators of department have alſo 
the right of annulling the acts of the ſub- adminiſtra- 
tors of diſtrict, contrary to the laws, or to the arrets 
of adminiſtrators of department, or to the orders 
which the latter ſhall have given or tranſmitted. 
They may likewiſe, in caſe of an obſtinate diſobe- 
dience on the part of the ſub-adminiſtrators, or if the 
latter endanger, by their acte, the public ſafety or 
tranquillity, ſuſpend them from their functions, with 
the reſerve of informing the king, who may remove 
or confirm the ſuſpenſion. 

VII. The king, if the adminiftrators of depart- 
ment ſliall not uſe the power which is delegated to 
them in the article above, may directly annul the acts 
of ſub-adminiſtrators, and ſuſpend them in the fame 
caſes. 

VIII. Whenever the king ſhall pronounce or con- 
firm the ſuſpenſion of adniiniſtrators, or ſub-admini- 
ſtrators, he ſhall inform the legiſlative body. This 
body may either remove or confirm the ſuſpenſion, 
or even diſſolve the culpable adminiſtration ; and, if 
there be ground, remit all the adminiſtrators, or ſome 
of them, to the criminal tribunal, to enforce agaiuil 
them the decree of accuſation, 


$ 3.—Of External Connections. 


I. The king alone can keep up foreign political 
connections, conduct negociatione, make Praparations 
of war proportioned to thoſe of the neighbouring 
ſtates 3 diſtribute the land and ſea forces, as he fhall 
judge moſt ſuitable, and regulate their direction in 
caſe of war. | ; 

II. Every declaration of war ſhall be made in 
theſe terms : * By the king of the French, in the name 
of the Nation,” | 

III. It belongs to the king to reſolve and fign with 
all foreign powers, all treaties of peace, alliance, and 
commerce, and other conventions which he ſhall judge 
neceffary for the welfare of the ſtate, with a reſerve 
for the ratification of the legiſlative body, 


— 


conſiſt of twelve members. 
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CHAP, v. 


OF THE JUDICIAL POWER. 


I. THE judicial power can in no caſe be exerciſed, 
either by the legiſlative body or the king; | 

II. Juſtice ſhall be gratitouſly rendered, by judges 
choſen for a time by the people, inflituted by ferters- 

atent ot the king, who cannot refuſe to grant them. 

They cannot be depoſed, but for forteiture dul 
Judged ; nor ſuſpended, but for an accuſation ad- 
wed. The public accuſers ſhall be named by the 
people. | | 

III. The tribunals cannot either interfere in the 
exerciſe of the legiſlative power, or ſuſpend the exe · 
cution of the laws, or undertake the adminiſtrative 
functions, or cite before them the adminiſtrators, on 
account of their functions. | 

IV. The citizens cannot be withdrawn from the 
Judges whom the law aſſigns to them by any com- 
miſſion, or by any other attributions or avocations 
than thoſe which are determined by the laws. 

V. The right of the citizens to terminate defini- 


tively their diſputes by way of arbitration, ſhall re- 


ceive no infringement from the acts of the legiſlative 
wer. 

VI. The ordinary courts of juſtice cannot receive 
any civil action, until it be certified to them that the 
parties have appeared, or that the purſuer has cited 
the oppoſite party to appear before mediators, to en- 
deavour to bring about a reconciliation. | 

VII. There ſhall be one or more judges of peace 
in the canton and in the towns. The number of 
them ſhall be determined by the legiſlative power, 

VIII. It belongs to the legiſlative power to regu- 
late the number and extent of juriſdiction of the tri- 
bunals, and the number of judges of which each tri- 
bunal ſhall be compoſed. | %, 

IX. In crimiual matters, no citizen can be my 
but on an accuſation received by a jury, or decreec 
by the legiſlative body, in the caſes where it belongs 


to it to purſue the accuſation, After the admiſhon 


of the accuſation, the fact ſhall be recogniſed and 
declared by a jury, —The accuſed ſhall have a right 
to refuſe, as far as twenty jurors, without aſſignin 
reaſons, The jury which declares the fact, 29, 
The application of 
the law ſhail be made by judges, e inſtruction 
of the proceſs ſhall be ah and the aſſi ſtance of 
counſel cannot be refuſed, No man acquitted by a 
la ſul jury can be retaken or re-accuſed of the ſame 
offence. 

X. No man can be ſeized, but in order to be con · 
ducted before an officer of police: and no man can 
be arreſted or detained, but by virtue of a mandate 
of an officer of police ; of an order for perſonal ar- 
reſtation by a tribunal ; of a decree of accuſation of 
the legiſlative body, in caſes where it belongs to it to 
pronounce ; or of a ſentence of impriſonment or de- 


tention for the ſake of correction. 
XI. Every 


| 
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XI. Every man ſeized and conducted before an 
efficer of pelice, ſhall be examined unmediately, or 
in twenty-four hours, at fartheſt. If it reſult from 
the examination, that there be no ground for blame 
againſt him, he ſhall be directly ſet at liberty; or if 
pe be ground to ſend him to a houſe of arreſt, he 

all be conducted there with the leaſt delay poſſible, 
and that in any caſe cannot exceed three days. | 

XII. No man arreſted can be detained if he give 
ſuflicient bail, in all caſes where the law permits a 
man to remain free under bail. | | 
XIII. No man, in the cafes when detention is au- 
thoriſed by the law, can be conducted or. detained any 
where, but in thoſe rom legally and publickly 
marked out as houſes of arreſt, of juſtice, or priſons. 
XIV. No guard nor jailor can receive or detain 
any man, but in virtue of a mandate, decree of accu- 
fation, or ſentence, mentioned in the tenth article 
22 nor without tranſcribing them in his own re- 

__— 5-7 23 
XV. Every guard or jailor is bound, and no or- 
der can releife him from the obligation, to produce 
the perſon deta ned to the civil officer who ſuperin- 
tends the police of the houſe of arreſt, as oftcn as it 
ſhall be required of him. The production of the 
perſon detained. cannot alſo be refuied to his rela- 
tions and friends, who bring an order from a civil of- 
ficer, who ſhall be bound always to grant it, unleſs 
the guard or jailor produce an order from a judge, 
_ cribed in his regiſter, to keep the perſon arreſted 
XVI. Every man, whatever be his place or occu- 
pation, except thoſe to whom the law confides the 
right of arreſtation, who ſhall give, ſign, execute, or 
make to be executed, an order to arreſt a citizen; or 
whoever, even in the caſes of arreſtation authoriſed 
by the law, ſhall conduR, receive, or retain a citizen, 
in a place of detention not publickly and, legally 
marked out; and every guard or, jailor who ſhall 

act in oppoſition to the diſpoſition of the two fore- 
going articles; ſhall he culpable af the crime of 
arbitrary detention. | | 
XVII. No man can be taken up, or proſecuted, 
on account of the writings which he has cauſed to be 
printed or publiſhed, whatever be their ſubject, if he 
as not defignedly provoked diſobedience to the law, 
outrage to the eftabliſhed powers, and refiftance to 
their acts, or any of the actions declared crimes or 
. offences by the Jaw. The cenſure of all the acts of 
the eſtabliſhed powers is permitted; but voluntary 
cal umnies againſt the probity of public officers, and 
againſt the rectitude of their intentions in the exer- 
ciſe of their functions, may be proſecnted by thoſe 
who are the ſubject of them. Calumnies or injurious 
fayings againſt any kind of perſons; relative to the 
1 of their private life, ſhall be puviſhed by pro- 
ution. mung : : ont 237 3 * : 
© XVUE No mam can be judged, either civilly or 
criminally,” for acts of writing, printing, or publiſli- 


ing. except it has been recogniſed and declared by a 


. 5 


| 


| 


ury, 1ſt, that there is an offence in the writ; 
nounced z 2d, that the perſon proſecuted is er 
of it. | | 1 85 

XIX. There ſhall be, for the whole kingdom, one 
only tribunal of anaulment, eſtabliſhed near the le. 
giſlative body. Its functions hall be, to pronounce 
on demands for annulling judgments given in the laſt 
reſort by the tribunals ; .on demands of being re- 
mitted from oue tribunal to another, for lawful cauſes 
of ſuſpicion; on regulations reſpecting judges, and 
ſuits againſt a whole tribunal. | | 

XX, In queſtions of annulment, the tribunal of 
annulment ſhall never take coynizance of the affair 
itſelf; but, after having annulled the ſentence which 
ſhall have been pronounced in a proceſs, and in 
which the forms have been violated, or which ſhall 
be in expreſs contradiftion to the law, it ſhall remit 
the original affait to the tribunal which onght to de- 
cide on it. 

XXI. When; after being twice annulled, a ſen- 
tence pronounced by a third tribunal ſhall be at- 
tacked on the ſame grounds as at firſt, the queſtion 
ſhall no more be judged by the tribunal of annul— 
ment, without having been ſubmitted to the legiſla- 
tive body, who ſhall paſs a decree declarative of the 
law, to which the tribunal of annulment fall be 


Oo 


bonnd to conform. | 
XXII. Every year, the tribunal of annulment ſhall 
be bound to ſend to the bar of the legiſlative body a 
deputation of eight of its members, to preſent a flats 
of the deciſions paſſed ; on the margin of each of 
which ſhall be placed a ſhort account of the aff tir, 


and the text of the law which ſhall have determined 


- 


the decifion, | 
XXIII. A high national court, formed of the 
members of the tribunal of annulment, and of high 
jurors, ſhall take cognizance of offences committed 
by the miniſters and principal ageats of the executive 
power, and of thoſe crimes which attack the general 
lafety of the ſtate, after the legiſlative body ſhall have 
| ane. a decree for accuſation. It ſhall not be aſſem- 
bled but at the proclamation of the legiſlative body, 
and at the diſtance of thirty thouſand toiſes at leait 
from the place where the legiſlative body holds its 
meetmngs. . — 
XXIV. The orders iſſued for executing the judg- 
ments of the tribunals ſhall be conceived in theſe 
terms: V. [the name of the king] by the grace of 
God, and by the conſtitutional law of the fate, king of 
the ' French, to all preſeit aud to come, greeting. The 
tribunal of — has paſſed the following judgment: — 
Here ſhall follow a copy of the judgment, in which 
nll be mentioned the names of the judges. ]—/ 
charge and enjoin all officers, upon the preſent demand, to 
put the ſaid judgment into execution, bur comniſſaries of 
the tribunals to enforce the ſame, and all the commanders 
and offcers of the public force to he affifling with their 
force, cuben it ſhall be tegally required :* In wvitu/s of 
which, the preſent judgment has been ſigned by the proje- 
dent of the tribunal, and by the regifter." 3 


, 


XXV. The functions of the king's commiſſaries 
in the tribunals ſhall be, to require _ obſervance of 
the laws in the judgments 9 given, and to cauſe 
them to be executed aſter they are paſſed. They 
ſhall not be public accuſers ; but they ſhall be heard 
on all accuſations, and ſhall require, during proceſs, 
regularity of forms, and, before judgment, applica- 
tion of the law. 

XXVI. The king's commiffaries in the tribunals 

ſhall denounce to the director of the jury, either of- 
ficially, or according to orders given them by the 
king, offences agiinſt the individual liberty of citi- 
zens, againſt the free circulation. of proviſions and 
other objects of commerce, and againſt the collection 
of contributions; offences by which the execution of 
orders * by the king, in the exerciſe of the func- 
tions delegated to him, mall be diſturbed or impeded.; 
infringements on the laws of nations; oppoſition to 
the execution of judgments; and to all executive 
acts proceeding from eſtabliſhed powers. 
XXVII. The miniſter of juſtice ſhall denounce 
to the tribunal of appeal, by means of the king's 
commiſſary, and without. prejudice to the rights of 
the parties intereſted, the acts in which the judges 
have exceeded the bounds of their power. The tri- 
bunal ſhall annul theſe acts; and if they give ground 
for forfeiture, the fact ſhall be repreſented to the le- 
giſlative body, which ſhall 3 the decree of accuſa- 
tion if there be ground, and refer the parties inform- 
ed againſt to the high national court. 


TIrIE IV. - Of the Public Force. 


I. The public force is inſtituted to defend the ſtate 
againſt external enemies, and to maintain internal 
order and the execution of the laws. 

II. It is compoſed of the land and ſea armies ; 
of the troops ſpecially deſtined for home ſervice ; 
and, ſubfidiarily, of the active citizens, and their 
children of age to bear arms, regiſtered in the roll of 
national guards. 

III. The national guards do not form a military 
body, or an inſtitution in the ſtate ; they are the eiti- 
zens themſelves, called to aſſiſt the public force. 
IV. The citizens can never embody themſelves, 
or act as national guards, but by virtue of a legal te- 
quifition or authority. 

V. They are ſubjed in this quality to an organi- 
zation, to be determined by the law. They ſhall be 
diſtinguiſhed in the whole kingdom by only one form 
of diſcipline, and one uniform. Diſtinctions of rank 
and ſubordination ſubſift only relatively to the ſervice, 
and during its continuance. , 

VI. Officers are choſen for a time, and cannot 
again be choſen till after a certain interval of ſervice 
as ſoldiers. None ſhall command the national guard 
of more than one diſtrict, 

VII. All the parts of the public force employed 
for the ſafety of the ſtate from foreign enemies, ſhall 
act under the command of the king. 


, 
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line can act in the internal part of the kingdom uh - 
out a legal order. : 


IX. No agent 'of the public force can enter the 


houſe of a Citizen, if, it be not on purpoſe to execute 
the orders of erf and of juſtice, or in caſes for- 
mally provided for by the law. | 

X. The requifition of the public force, in the 
internal part of the kingdom, belongs to the civil of- 


ficers, according to the regulations provided by the 


legiſlative power, 


XI. When any department is — in a ſtate 


of commotion, the king ſhall ĩſſue, under the reſpon» 
ſibility of miniſters, the neceſſary orders for the exe- 
cution of laws, and the re-eſtabliſhment of order; 
but with the reſerve of informing the legiſlative body, 
: it be aſſembled, and of convoking it if it be not 
tting. | | 
XII. The public force is eſextially obedient ; ne 
armed body can deliberate, | | 
XIII. The land and fea armies, and the troops 


deſtined to preſerve internal ſecurity, are ſubjected to 


particular laws, both fot the maintenance and diſci- 
pline, and for the manner of judgments, and the na- 
— of puniſhments, on occaſion of military of- 
ences. 


Title V.—Of Public Contributions, 

I. Public contributions ſhall be debated and fixed 
every year by the legiſlative body, and cannot con- 
tinue in force longer than the laſt day of the follow- 
ing ſeſſion, if they are not expreſsly renewed. 

II. The funds neceſſary to the diſcharge of the 
national debt, and the payment of the civil lift, can, 
under no pretext, be refuſed or ſuſpended. The fa- 
laries of the miniſters of the Catholic religion, who 
are paid, preſerved, elected, or named in virtue of the 
decrees of the National Conſtituent Aﬀembly, form 
a part of the national debt. The legiſlative body 
cannot, in any caſe, charge the nation with the pay- 
ment of the debts of any individual. 

III. The accounts at full length of the miniſterial 
department, figned and certified by the miniſters or 
commiſſioners, ſhall be rendered public, by being 

rinted at the commencement of the ſeſſion of each 
[exildatre. So ſhall alſo the ſtate of receipts of the 
different taxes, and all the public revenues. The 
ſtate of receipt and expenditure ſhall be diſtinguiſhed 
according to their nature, and ſhall expreſs the ſums 


The private expences of each department, and thoſe 
relative to the tribunals, the adminiſtrative bodies, 
and other eſtabliſhments, ſhall alſo be rendered pub- 
lic. 

Iv. The adminiſtrators of department, and ſub- 
adminiſtrators, can neither eſtabliſh any public con- 
tribution, nor make any diſtribution beyond rhe time 


berate, or permit, without being authoriſed by it, 
any local loan to be charged to the citizens of the de- 


VIII. No body or detachment of troops of the 


| partment. v. Th 


received and diſburſed, year by year, in each diſtrict. 


and the ſums fixed by the legiſlative body; nor deli-- 


_ witha referve for conven 
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V. Theexecutive power directe and ſuperintends 
the collection and paying in of contributions, and 
gives all the neceſſary orders to this tſſect. 


Tir VI. the Conmefion of the French. Nation 
T2: ung „ awith other- Natiens., 7 
I. The French nation renonnces the eyeing 
of any war with a view to make conqueſts, and wi 
never employ its forces againſt the liberty of any 
4 „Tue conſtitatom no longer admits the 
Droit Halo. Foreigners, whether ſettled in 
France or not, inherit the pr y of their parents, 


« 2 2 * 


whether foreigners or Fre ey tan com- 
wat, "acquire, and receive pro tuated in 
France, and diſpoſe of it, as as any French citi- 


ken, in every mode authorized by the laws. Fo- 
relgners in France are ſubject to the fame criminal 
laws and regulations of police as French citizens, 
s agreed on with foreign 
powers. Their perſons, effects, induſtry, and reli - 
Don, are equally protected by the law. 


„ Tri VII. —O/ the Nevin of Conflitutional 
Decrees. 

I. The -national conſtituent aflenibly declares, that 
the nation has an impreſeriptible right to change its 
Fonſlitution ; and, nevertheleſs, conh der ing that it is 
moſt ſuitable to the national intereſt to make uſe only 
by means appointed by the conſlitut ion itſelf, of the 
Tight. of retorming thoſe. articles which experience 
mall dcmonftrate. the inconvenience of, decrees, that 


de aſſembly of reviſion ſhall proceed in the follow- 


ing manner: . | 
| I. When three following leg ſlatures ſhall have 
2 au uniform wiſh for the change of any con- 
ä the revition demanded ſhall take 
CE. . a . | g 
III. The enſuing legiſlature (that commencing in 
794). 
rl article. 
IV. 


* 


Ot che three 
8 ſe any changes, the firſt two ſhall not occupy 
: themſelves relative to that object, but à the laſt two 
- mouths of their laſt ſeffion, and the third at the end 
of its fir annual ſeſion, or at the beginning of the 
_- ſecond. Their deliberations, on that matter fhall be 
- ſubjected to the ſame forms as the legiſlative acts; 

but the decrees by which they ſhall have expreſſed 
heir deſires, ſhall not be ſubjected to the 1 of 


tegillatures who fhall ſueceffive- 


the king. 


: 
. 


cannot propoſe the reform of any conſtitu- 0 


V. The fourth Tegiffatire, augmented by 
hundred aud forty-nine members choſen in £4 =o 
1 by doubling the cre nary number which it 

unifhes for its population, ſh dl confiifure the afſem. 
bly of revificn, Theſe two. hundred and forty-vine 
members fhall be elected after the homivation of re- 
preſentatives to the legiſlative body ſhall have been 
rerminated, and there ſhall be formed a ' feparate 
proces-werbal of it, The aſſembly of revifion ſhall 
not be compoſed of more than one chamber. 

VE The members of the third legiflature, who 
ſhall have demanded a change, cannot be elected in 
the aſſembly of reviſion. | 

7 of revikon, 
e oath, * > 


VI. The members of the aſſembl 
after having pronounced all at once t 

live free or 42 ſhall individually ſwear, © to conſfne 
themſelves to decide on the objefts which ſhall have been 
Submiticd ts them by the unanimous wiſh of three pre- 
ceding legiſlatures; and to maintain, in other reſtecti, 
with ail og © thank the conflitution of the kingdom de- 
creed by the National Conflituent Aſſembly in the years 


* 


1789, 2790, and 1791; and te be in all faithful to the 


ation, to the Law, and to the King. : 
III. The aſſembly of reviſion ſhall be bound to 
occupy itfelf afterwards, and without delay, in the 
' objects which ſhall have been ſubmitted to its exa- 
mination ; and as foon as this taſk is finifted, the two 
[hundred and forty-nine new members, named over 
and above, ſhall ret re, without taking a part in avy 
caſe in the /egi/lative acts. 


The French colonies and polleffiviis in Aſia, Afri- 
ca, and America, although =P make a pait of the 


French empire, are not included in the preſent conſti- 
tution. ke 
| None of the powers inſſituted by the conftitntion 
have a right to change it in its whole, or in its parts, 
excepting the reforms which may be made in it by 
the mod of reviſion, conformably to the regulaticns 
of Tirte VIE, above. : 
The National Con ſtituent Aﬀetribly commits the de- 
pofit of it to the fidelity of the legiflative body, of the 
king, and of the judges, to the vigilance of fathers of 
| families, to wives, and to mothers, to the attachment 
of young citizens, to the courage of all Frenchmen. 
The decrees paſſed by the National Aſſembly, 
which are not included in the act of conflitution, 
ſhall be executed as laws; and thoſe anterior laws 
which it has not altered, ſhall alſo be obſerved ſo lon 
as they ſhall not be revoked ot modified by the leg 
latire power. of 


— 
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Tux French people, convinced that forgetfulneſs , 
© of, and contempt för, the natural rights of man, are 
the only cauſes of the crimes and mis fortunes of the 
” world, have refolved to expoſe; in a declaration: their 
Aacred- and unalicenble rights, in order that all eiti- 
- gens, being able always to compare the acts of the. 
government with the end of every: ſocial inftitnition, 
may never ſuffer themſelves to be-opprefſed and de · 
graded by tyranny'; and that the people may always 
134 their eyes the baſis of their liberty and 
© happineſs ; the magiſtrates the rule of their duty; 
and the legiſlature the object of their miſſion - Vhey 
* acknowledge, therefore, and proclaim, in the preſence 

of the Supreme Being, the following | of 


"TT 111 11 


tw, ought , 
b 


Xl. No pærſon can be.. accuſed, arre ſtod or con» 
Kaed, but, 4n, caſes. determined, by ibe law, andanc- 
cordipg to abe which preſcribes. RN νð ei- 
tizen ſummoned or ſeized by the authoray f Nhe 

mo ately. toobey ; he reuders dimielt 
G * 


e by. de. 1 { 
XII. Every act exereiſed ggainſt a man ta which 
the caſes in the lam do not. apply, and in which;its 
forms. are. not objerved, . is ;arpuratry and tyragnical. 
Reſpect for the law forbids bim to ſubmit to fuck 
acts; and if attempts are made to execute them by 
violence, he has. a tight to repel fore byſoree. 
XIII. Thoſe who ſhall ſohcit, diſpatch, ſigry exe · 
| cute, or cauſe to be executed, arbitrary acls, are cul - 
pahle, and oyght to be puniſhed. 
1 man being fi 


innocent ugril 


DECLARATION on ren edge or nan, AND | the has been deciaged guilty, i it is juyged lodiſpen- 


| % CITIZENS, | 
Article I. The end of ſociety is *common-happi-. 
"neſs. Government is inſtituted to ſecure to mat the 
enjoyment of his natural and impreſcriptible rights, 
II. Theſe rights are, Equality, Liberty, Safety, 
nnd Property. Lt POTTY 
1 All men are equal by Nature, and before the 
. AY. | 9 f 
IV. The Law is the free and folemn expreſſion of 
the general will. It ought to be the ſame for all, 
herber it protects or puniſhes. It cannot order but 
- -what is juſt and uſeful to ſociety. It cannot forbid 
but what is hurt ful. 5 * 
V. All citizens are equally, admiſſible to public 
employ ments. Free 7. avow no other motives 
of preſerence in their elections than virtue and ta- 
| 8. 5 : | | 
VI. Liberty is that power which belongs to a 
man, of. doing every thing that does not hurt the 
rights of another: its principle is nature: its rule 
Juſtice: its protection the law : and its moral limits 
are defined by this maxim, Do voti to auother what 
vou would not iſi done to yourſelf,” .. 
VII. The tight of. manifeſting one's thoughts and 
opinions, either by the preſs, or in any other manner : 
the right of aſſembling. pesceably, and the free exer- 
iſe of teligious worſhip, cannot be forbidden. The 
neceſſity of announcing theſe rights ſuppoſes either 
the preſence or the recent-remembrance af deſpotiſm. 
1 VIII. Whatever is not forbidden by the law can- 
not be prevented. No one can be fcre:d to do tha 
N not order. % Wir. PE 5 | 
IX. Safety c nſiſts in dhe protect ion granted by 
ſoclety to each citizen for the preſerxvation of his per- 
» Jon, bis rights, and his property. 
X. The law avenges the abuſes committed againſt 


Ill, .Nokiod of labour, culture, or commerce, 


can be forbidden to the induſtrious citizen. 


— 


| ſable to aweſt him, alt ſeverity not necefſary.co {ſecure 


is perſon ought to be. ſtrictly repreſſed by the Jaw. 

# W. Na ds zht to 2 2 d until. he 
bas been legally ſummoned, and in xiriue of a la 
publiſhed previous to the commiſſin of the crime. 
A law. which ſhauld puniſh crimes commuted before 
it exiſted would be tyrannical. The retro active ef- 
fect given to a law would be a crime. bes. od 
XVI. The law ought not to e any puniſh- 
ments but ſuch. as are frictly and Evidently nectſſary: 
puniſamemt ought 10: be proportioned-to the crime, 
and uſeful to ſociety. | 

XVII. The right of property is that right which 
belongs to every citizen to enjoy aud diſpole of, ac- 
cordiag to bis pleaſure, . his property, revenues, la- 
bour,,and induſtry, 


XIX. Every man may.evgage his ſervices and bis 
time, but be cannot ſell bimſelf; . bis. perſon is got 
alienable property. The law does not acknowledge 
ſervitude; there can exiſt only an engagement of 
care and gratitude between. the man who labouts and 
the man who employs him. 
XX. No one can be deprived of the ſmalleſt pot- 
tion of his property, without his conſent, except 
when the public neceſſity, legally aſcertained, evident- 
ly requires it, and on condition of a jult and previous 
indemnification. Bee 

XXI. No contribution can be eſtabliſhed but for 
general utility, and to relieve the public wants. 
Every citizen, has. a ight to concur in the eſtahliſh · 
ment of contributions, to watch over the vie made 
of them, and to call for a ſtatement of their expen- 


-| ditnre. f 


XXII. Piiblie aids are a facred debt. The ſociety 


| + public and individual liberty by thoſe in power. * 


* 


is obliged to provide tor the ſubtitence ot the un- 
6 C fot:unate, 


Ar No: I. 
| Of the Diviſion of* the People. 
II. The French people are divided, for the txers 
anch the ſo- 


8 either uring them e yment, or 

dy ſeeuring the 44 of g them employme who. 
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Mt 
Timits of the public fupctions are 'not c 


| win by the law, aud e 
functionarĩes is not ſet 
les NXVL The? I5eeteig | 

| Xvi. Nu! portion of this pepe end aſe | 


me power of the whole" but pach Kb of the. 
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eſſing its will in n Tiberty. © very togividual 
ho tes to bimſeff the foye who |, 
" - whips the exercise of* ', ought'to be pi © death by 


XV its A apt Me Wen, wy fight of re- 
e viſing, amenGng, and * 
Oe Feneratien cannot fubfed& en future ge. 
"1 merations. 


XXIX. Every titizem hes an equal right of con- 


- eurfing in the formation of the law, and ie the nomi- | 


nation of his mapgatories or agents. 
XXX Publicyfundions cannot be confdered as 
diſtinQions or rewards, but as duties. 
* —— Crimes committed by the mtnAroties'of ' 
le and their agents, ought never to remain 
| kev - ec. Ne one has a right ts pretend to be | 
more inviolable than . 
XIX II. The ri petitions to the | 
gepoktories of public wer be ongs to every be, 
dividual. The exerciſe of this right cannot, in any 
eaſe, be forbidden, ſuſpended, or limited. 
in. Refiltance to oppreflion is the conſe- | 
quehce of the other rights of man. 

XXXIV. Oppre 
„when even one of its members is 
| Opprefſion is exerciſed a go. each member, me 

whe Jocial is oppreſſed 
| the 1332322 violates the rights 
- ofthe . iniurtection becomes to the people, 
5 and? to every portion of the 288 the mo ſacred 
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: 


reſt on the Na- 


their conſtitution. 
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ſon is: exerciſed againſt the focial | X | 


b 


I h jar » 2 


1 


# 


year in France, w 
{a French woman, adopted a child, or maintained an 


* . 


5 


cife of the e into primary aflemblies of 


cantons» - 
;0p of juſtice they are di- 


HI, For the «d edminiſtriog 
vided into departments, diſtricts, and municipalities, 


N the State of Citizens. — _ 
IV. CABAL man born aud reſident in France, of the 
age of twemy one years complete; every fore'gyer 
aged twenty-one E complete, who has refided a 
has acquired property, married 


oor parien 5 iu "hort every foreigner who ſhall be 
by the legillative body to ve deſerved welt 


oY bis — — ſhall Be admitted to exerciſe the 


$s of a French Oitigen. 

The exerciſe of the rights of Citizens ſhall be 
ok by being naturalized id a foreign country, by ac- 
| cepting functions or favours from a government not 
popular, and by condemnation to diſgraceful or penal 


puniſhments. 
VI. The-exercife of the rights of citizens ſhall be 


e es by a ſtate of e th by being de- 
a 0 as long as ſentence is not 
OW. | 


4 


tag; ; . 
VII. The Sovereign People are the nniverſality 
of the French. citizens 
VIII. They ſhall immediately name the deputies. 
IX. They shall delegate t& eleftots the choice of 
adminiſtrators, — aebirrators,. criminal” Jud gets 


and judges of a 
150 deliberate on laws. ; 


X. They 
xk. Nr aſſemblies ſhall be .. "FR of citi- 


00 who Have reſided fix months in each canton. 


XII. They ſhall conſiſt of two hundred citizens 
at leaf, or fix hundred at moſt, called to vote. 
.it The They ſuall be conſtituted by the nom nation 
reſident, ſecretaries, and ſcrutineers. 

. Their police ſhiaſſ belong to tbem. 
XV. No rin can appear there with arms. 
XVI. The elections ſhall be made by ſerutiny, or 

o_ by the voice of each voter. 
II. A primary affembly cannot in any c caſe pre- 
11150 an Uniform: mode of voting. 
XVII. ſetutineers Mall certify the votes of 
citizens 5 not being able to write, prefer voting 
* The ſuffrages on laws fitall- be given by 7s 


*. The will of the primary aſſembly ſhall'be 
imed as follows ;- 75 «© The Citizens united in the 
Aſſembly of” 00 the number of 


woters, yore EE uy ag en Ul 


p 
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/e National . 5 
XXI. Population is the ſole baſis of the national 
repreſentation, ; 

XXII. There is one deputy for every forty thou- 
'fand individuals. 

XXIII. Each re- union of primary aſſembltes re- 
ſulting from a population of from thirty- nine to for- 
ty one thouſand ſouls, nominates directly one deputy, 

XXIV. The nomination is made by the abſolute 
| n. of ſuffrages. | 

XV. Each aſſembly caſts up the ſuffrages, and 
ſends a cummifſioner for the general caſting up to the 
place r out as the moſt central, 

XXVI- If the caſting up does not give an abſo- 
lute majority, a ſecond vote is proceeded to, and the 
votes are taken for the two citizers who had the moſl 
VOICES, 2 

XXVIL Incaſe of equality of voices, the eldeſt 
has the preference, either to be on the ballot, or elect- 
ed. In caſe of equality of age, lot decides. 

XX VIII. Every Frenchman, exerciling the rights 


of citizen, is eligible through the extent of the Re- 


ublic. 

XXIX. Each deputy belongs to the whole nation. 

XXX. In caſe of the non-acceptance, reſignation, 
forfeiture, or death of a deputy, he is replaced by 
the primary aſſemblies who nominated him. 

XXXI. A deputy who has given in his reſignation 
cannot quit his poſt but after the admiſſion of his 
| ſucceſſor. | 
XX XII, The French people aſſemble every year 
on the firſt day of May for elections. 
XXXIII. It proceeds in them, whatever be the 
number of citizens preſent having a right to vote, 

XXXIV. Primary aſſemblies are formed on extra- 
ordinary occaſions, on the demand of a fifth of the 
citizens, who have a right to vote in them. 

XXXV. The convocation is made, in this caſe, by 
the municipality of the ordinary place of meeting. 

XXXVI. Theſe extraordinary aſſemblies do not 
deliberate but when one more than the half of the 
citizens who have a right to vote in them are preſent, 


| Of the Eletloral Aſſemblies, | 
XXXVII. The citizens met, in pri afſem- 


bl'es, nominate one elector for every two hundred 
citizens, preſent or not; two for from two hundred 
and one to four hundred: and three from four hun- 
dred and one to ſix hundred. | 
XXXVIIT.. The holding of the electoral affem- 
blies, and the mode of elections, are the ſame as in 
the primary aſſemblies. g 
51 Of the Legi/lative Body) 
XXXIX. The legiſlative body is one, indiviſible, 
and permanent. nl N 
XL. Its ſeſſion is for a year. | 
XLI. It meets the firſt of July,  —- 
XLII. The National Aſſembly cannot be conſti- 
tuted if it do net conſiſt of one more than the half 
of the deputies. | 7 


1 


| XLII. The deputies cafinot be examined, #2; 
cuſed; or tried, at any time, for the opinions they 
have delivered in the legiſlative body. 

XLIV. They may, fot a- criminal act, be ſeized 
en Hagrant delit ; but a warrant of arreſt, or a warrant 
ſrinmoning to appear, cannot be granted again 
them, unleſs authoriſed by the legiflative body, 


Holding of the Sittings of the Legiflative Body. * 
1 LV. The fittings of the National Aﬀembly are 
ublic. h | | 
XLVI. The minutes of its fittings are printed. 
XLVII. It cannot deliberate, if it be not com- 
poſed of two hundred members at the ſeaſt, | 
XLVIII. It cannot refuſe to hear its members 
ſpeak in the order in which they have demanded to 
be heard. | N 
XLIX. It deliberates by a majority of the mem- 
bers preſent, 5 
L. Fifty members have a right to require the no - 
minal 515 | 
LI. It has the right. of cenſure on the conduct of 
its members within itſelf. 8 Bs 
LII. The police appertains to it in the place of ys 
fittings, and in the external circuit which it has de- 
termined, . | 8 


. Of the Functions of the Legillative Body, 
LIII. The legiſlative body propoſes laws and 
paſſes decrees. | 7 5 
LIV. Under the ere name of laws are com- 
prehended the aQs of the legiſlative body — 
the legiſlation civil and criminal; the general a 
miniſtration of the revenues, aud of the ordinary 


expences of the Republic; the national domains; 


the title, the weight, the impreſſion, and the denomi- 
nation of money; the nature, the amount, and the 
collection of contributions; the declaration of war; 
every new general diſtribution of the French terti- 
tory ; the public inſtruction; and the public honours 
to the memory of great men. 132 
LV. Under the particular name of decrees are in- 
cluded the acts of the legiſtative body concerning 
the annnal eſtabliſhment of the land and fea forces ; 
the permiſſion or the prohibition of the paſſage of 
foreign troops through the French territory; the 
introduction of ſoreign naval forces into the ports of 
the Republic; the meaſures of general ſafety and 
tranquillity ; the annual and occaſional diſtrihution 
of public fuccours and works; the orders for the 
fabrication of money of every kind; the unforeſeen 


| and extraordinary expences ; the meafures local and 


particular to an adminiſtration, a commune, or any 
kind of public works; the defence of the territory; the 
 ratificativy of treaties; the nomination and the re- 
moval of commanders in chief of armies ; the pro- 
ſecution of the 'reſponfibility of members of the 
council, and the public functionaries; the accuſation 
of perſons charged with plots againft the general 


ſafety of the Republic ; all changs in the partigl 


II tbe, 
| wer eke 0 ſolved on ell Rft 


APABNDY 


Gifts — — and auen! 


7 75 the teport.· 
A e is rigted, "ind ſent to, alle th 
"communes e Repub lic, under this title: 
N. F Forty ye after the ſ rading of the law o. 
poſed, if in , moje! than one half of the' department 


Hep tenth of tl 
arly formed, "have not 1 to it, the plan is act | 


. hte and becomes 1a 


X. be ,objeGion, . t legillat 

ee e pr 0 Kaden. * n | 
| Of the Entitling of + ay — Dane 
EI. Laws, decrees, * udgments, A, bn publie 


name of 


entitled : , * /z 
We; Fea rl Route , 
The: Par QF the Ku c 2 


L XII. There is one executive codcil, cbm po 


ũ——õh— — 


of for. and. twenty 


LXIII. The electoral aſſembly of dp 
- Hominares one candidate. The legi — 
ooſes the. members of the council —＋ 


xv. Ons balf of it is renewed by each legit | 


ture inthe laſt month of the ſeſſion. 


LXV. The council is charged with the direction; 


rand ſuperintendance of the geueral adminiſtration, 


It cannot act but in execution of the laws and decrees | 


"ue the legiſlative body. 
Pm At nominates, not of its own body, the 
agents in chief of the general adminiſtration of the 


Nie. 
780 II. The legiſlative body determines the num. 
ber and the functions of theſe agents. 
*EXVIIE Theſe agents do not form a council. 


f "They are ſeparated, without any immediate corre. 


ſpoodence between them; they exerciſe no N 
' authority. 
: *EXTX: The condell nominates, not of its on 
body. the external agents of the Republic. 
LXX. It negocistes treaties. 
LXXI. The members of council, in ends of an 


vet ioo. are accuſed by the legiſlative body. 
© LXXII. The council is reiponſible for the non- 


*Excention of laws and decrees, and for abuſes which 
: "i daes not denounce, | 


LXIII. tt recalls and replaces the agents dy he no- 


4 ar nation. 


LXXITV. I. is bound to' denounce them, E there 


333 e T | _ 


pfimary affemblies of each, regu 


x, No. II. 
Of. the c hh of the Faw Conncil with the 


2 ILxxv. Th = 
* 5 e executive 2 7852 reſides near the 
WR + er of the 2 2 ll —_— —4 tel =P admittance and a ſeparate 
E 
plans 9 i are preceded h the. EXXVL, It is heard as often as it has an aceount 


to 

Gyn. The legiſla to body, calls it into the 
place of its — in whole or in part, when it 
thinks fit. 


Of. the Admini/irative and hat Bodies. 


LXXVIII. There is a municipal adminiſtration 
in each commune of the Republic; in each diſtrict 
an intermediate adminiſtrat on; in each department 
a central adminiſtration. 

DXXIiX. The municipal officers are elected by 
the. aſſemblies of the commune. 

' LXXX, The adminiſtrators are nominated by the 
electoral aſſernblies of department and diſtrict. 

LXXXI. The municipalities and the adminiſtra- 
tors are renewed, one half every year. 


LXXXII. The ndminiltrators arid municipal offi 


| [row have no character of repreſentation ; they can- 


not, in 2 caſe, modify the acts of the legiſlative 
body, or. ſ the execution of them. 

N l. 1 The legiſlative body determines the 
functions of the municipal officers aud adminiſtra- 
tors, the rules of their ubordipation, and the penal- 
ties they may incur. * 

LXXXIV. The fittings of municipalities and ad · 
{| miniltrations are public: 


; Of Civil + Ffir. | x 

Lxxxv. The Code of civil and criminal Jayrs is 
uniform-for all the R 1 

LXXXVI. No infringement can be made of the 
right which citizens have to cauſe their differences to 
be pronounced upon hy the arbitrators of their 
choice, | 

LXXXVII. The deciſion of theſe vrbicrators-i is 
final, if the gitizens bave not reſerved the right of 


g to 
15 Vink.“ There are juſtipes of peace elected 
by the ci rene in circuits determined by. the law. 
g LXXXIX. They conciliate and judge Without ex · 


pence 
XC. 1 Nei number and their competence are re- 
| anten 2 legiflative body. 
ere .are public arbitrators elected by the 
ciefiord aſſemblies. 
* 3 Their 9 and their eireuits are fixed 
i tive . 

*I H. Toe he cognizance of diſputes which 
have not been finally terminated my the private arbi- 
trators or the Juſtices of the: 

1 They deliberate in public z they give their 
opinions aloud; they pronounce, in tbe laſt reſort, 
on verbal defences, or ſimple memorials, wirhaut 
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procedures, and without expence; they aflign the rea- 
ſons of their deciſions. 

XCV. The juſtices of peace and the public arbi- 
trators are elected every year. 


Of Criminal Fuftice. 

XCVI. In criminal caſes, no citizen can be tried 
but on an accuſation received by a jury, or decreed 
by the legiſlative body ; the accuſed have counſel, 
choſen by themſelves, or nominated officially: the 
proceſs is public ; the fa& and the intention are de 
clared by a jury of judgment; the puniſhment is ap- 

ied by a criminal tribunal, 

XCVII. The criminal judges are elected every 
year by the electoral aſſemblies. 


the Tribunal of Appeal. 


XCVIII. There is one tribunal of appeal for all 
the Republic, 1 | 

XCIX, This tribunal does not take cognizance of 
the merits of the. caſe ; it pronounces on the viola- 
— of forms, and on expreſs contravention of the 

w. | 

C. The members of this tribunal are nominated 
every year by the electoral aſſemblies, 


Oy Public Contributions. 


CI. No citizen is exempted from the honourable 
obligation of contributing to the public charges, 


Of the National Treaſury. 


CII. The national treaſury is the central point of 

the receipts and expences of the Republic. 
III. It is adminiſtered by accountable agents, 
nominated by the executive council, 

CIV. Theſe agents are ſuperintended by commiſ- 
fioners, nominated by the legiſlative body, not of its 
own members, and reſponſible for abuſes which they 
do not denounce. 


Of Accountability. | 


CV. The accounts of the agents of the national 
treaſury, and-the adminiſtrators of the public money, 
are given in annually to reſponſible commiſſioners, 
nominated by the executive council, 

CVI. Theſe | verificators are ſuperintended by 
commiſſioners in the nomination of the legiſlative 
body, not of its own members, and reſponſible for 
errors and abuſes which they do not denounce he 
legiſlative body paſſes the accounts, 


ö Of the Forces of the Republic, 

CVII: The general force of the Republic is com- 
poſed of the whcle people. ' 

CVIII. The Republic maintains in its pay, even 
in time of peace, an armed force, by ſea and land. 


' 4 


Cx. There is no generalifime. 

CXI. Difference of ranks, their diſtin five marks 
and ſubordination, ſubſiſt only with relation to ſer- 
vice, and during its continuance, 
© CXIL. The public force employed for maintaining 
order and peace in the interior, does not act but on 
the requiſition, in writing, of the conſtituted autho- 
rities. 1 

CXIIT. The public force employed againf{ cne- * 
mies from without, acts under the orders of the ene 


cutive council, 


CXIV, No armed body can deliberate. 


© Of National Conventions. _ 

CXV. If in gne more than the half of the depart- 
ments, the tenth of the primary - aſſemblies of each, 
regularly formed, demand the reviſion of the conflie 
tutional act, or the change of ſome af its articles, 
the legiſlative body is bound to convoke all the pri- 
mary aſſemblies of the Republic, to know if there be 
ground for. a National Conveation, ; 
. CXVI., The National Convention is formed in the 
ſame manner as the legiſlatures, and uvites ia itſelf 
their powers. | 


ſtitution, only on the objects which were the cauſe of 
its Convocation. 55 


Of the Correſpondence of the French Republic auith 
_ Foreign Nations, 


CXVIII. The French people is the friend and 
natural ally of every free . ot 

CXIX. It does not interfere in the government of 
other nations. It does not ſuffer other nations to in · 
terfere in its own, 55 

CXX, It gives an aſylum to foreigners baniſhed 
from their country for the cauſe of liberty; it re · 
fuſes it to /yraxts. 2 : 

CXXI. It does hot make peace with an enemy that 
occupies its territory. 


Of the Guarantee of Rights. 


CXXIT. The conſtitution guarantees to all the 
French, equality, liberty, ſafety, property, the pub - 
lic debt, the free exerciſe of worſhip, a common in- 
ſtruction, public ſuccours, the indefinite liberty of 
the preſs, the right of petition, the right of meeting 
— popular ſocieties, the enjoyment of all the rights 
of man. | | 
CxxXIII. The French Republic honours loyalty,” 
courage, age, filial piety, misfortune. It puts the 
depoſit of its conſtitution under the guard of all the 
virtues. = 

CXXIV, The Declaration of Rights, and the Con- 
ſtitutional AR, are engtaveu on tables in the boſom 


CIX. All the French are ſoldiers; they are all 
exerciſed in the uſe of arms. 5 


60 


21 Ls 


PROCLAMATION 


CXVIL. It employs itſelf, with reſpect to the con- 


of the legiſlative body, and in the public places. 
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 PROCEAMATION OF GENERAL DUMOURIER TO THE BATAVIANS, 


Bartavians! 


are free, Send back to Germany that ambition 


THE Ntadtholder, who, according to the principles | houſe, which for an hundred years has tacrificed vou 


of republicans, ought only to be your captain gene- 
ral, who ought not to exerciſe, but for your happi- 


to its pride. Send back the fifter of Frederick-\Wit- 
liam, who has at his command thoſe ferocious ruf. 


neſs, the powers with which you have inveſted him,  fians, who will awe you as often as you may attempt 
ſubordinate to the will and deciſions of the Repub · to break your chains. This calling in of the Pruſ- 


lic, holds you in oppreſſion and flavery. 


fians is conſtantly an inſult to your brave troops. 


You know perfectly well your rights, which, in The houſe of Orange juttly fears leſt the ſpirit of 
(2787, you attempted to recover from the ambitious | liberty ſhoutd ſway them. A republican army can- 
houſe of Orange. At that time you had recourſe to | not long ferve tyranny. Very foon the Dutch troops, 


the French nation; but as ſhe herſelf ther groan- 


ſoon the conquerors of the Dogger-bank, will Join 


ed under the defpotiſm of a Hons court, you | their colours and their fleets to thoſe of France. 


were made the fport of the vile intriguers who then 
governed Frauce. | 


ſtngdard of liberty 


The firſt who ſhall range themſelves under the 
mall not only be aſſured of the 


A bendfuſ of Pruffians, commanded by the very duke | continuance of fach employments as they enjoy un- 
of Brunſwick whom I bave finte driven from Cham- | der the Republic, but of more —— ones, 


. ſufficient to fubjugare you once more. | and that at the expence of the ſtaves 


any of you have been the victims of the vengeance 
of your ; many others were obliged to take 


the houſe of 
nge. 5 OF 
am about tv viſit you, furromnded by the gene- 


ve made, merit 


refuge in France; and fince that time, you loſt all | rous martyrs to the revolution of _ Their per- 


bopet of freedom; till a revolution, the moſt aſto- 


ſeverance, and the ſacrifices they 


viſhing the hiſtory of the world offers, ſupported by | your confidence and mine. They form a committee, 


the moſt glorious ſucceſs, has given you, in French- 
men, ales at once powerful, generous, nnd "Free, 


which will encreafe in number. This committee will 
be extremely uſeful in the firſt moments of your re- 


who will ſecond your efforts to be free, or wilt learn volution; and all its members, who have no other 


to die with yon. ** 
Batavians ! it is not againſt you that the French 


ambition than to be the deliverers of their country, 
will re-enter into the different claffes of ſocial order, 


mation. has declared war : friends to all nations, ſhe | as foon as your National Convention ſhalt be aſſem- 


has only for enemies all tyrants. Fhe more enemies bled. 
we have, the more will our 8 propagated: I come into Holland at the head of fixty thouſand 
i free and victorious Frenchmen : fixty thouſand more 


fon and victory will Support the impreſeripti- 


rights of man; and nations will be weary of ex- 1 the Belgie provinces, and are to follow ' 


— their blood and treafures for a ſmall number 


of in 
ceive and enſlave the people. ol] 
friends to the Dutch, as irreconęileable enemies 


duale, who keep difcorg alixe merely to de · the aggreſſors: the par 
e enter Holland as Orange has long carried on againſt us a perfidious 
and fecret war. All the plots againſt our liberty 


me, ſhould 1 meet with any reſi ſtance. We are not 


attached to the honſe of 


We will ſeek at the Hague the authors of our mis- 


to the houſe of I Its yoke appears too in- | have been concerted at the Hague. 
choice 


fu ble for your to be doubtful. Do not 


you fee that this demi: deſpot, who tyranniſes —— we beve no anger and vengeanee but 


you, ſacrifices to his perſons intereſts the beft inte- 


againſt them z we wilt orer-run your rich provinces 
as friends and brothers. You wilt ſce the difference 


veſts of your Republic? Did he not engage you, in 
1782, to break, with a "diſgraceful & your | between the conduct of freemen who ſtretch out to 
you their hands, and of tyrants who inundate and 


tteaty of altiance with us? 
Has he not fince conſtantly favoured the Engliſh 


ay waſte your country. 
iſe to the peaccable eultivators, whoſe cro 


commerce at the expence ef your own ? At this mo- I promi 
ment, does he not deliver up your moſt important fet- | are fecrificed to the fury of tyrants, an indemnity, by 
the fate of the ſubflance of thoſe who ſhall have or- 


tlements, the Cape of Good Hope and the ifand of 


Ceylon, and alt your cotamerce in India, to the only | dered'thefe uſelets inundatons. I promiſe alſo to 


nation whoſe ineeſſant riwalſhip you have reafon to 


deliver into their hands, and to their juſt vengeance, 


fear? Do you believe that the Enghſh, inſatiable | the perſons of t. wicked adminiſtrators, inagiſ- 


after power and wealth, wilt ever reſtore to you theſe 
important 
empire of 


ver rank among the fictk maritime powers until n 


?z 


trates, or military commanders, who ſhaft have orders 
fMcthons, which muſt ſectre them the ed them. Fo avoid, however, alt the deſolations 
Indies ? No, Batavians ! you will ne- | which ve occaſion, I exhoxt the inhabitants of the 


they have ſentiments of liberty, to open 
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ſbeſe inundations; and I will follow my proclama- 
tion, cloſely _ to ſupport the Batavians, aud to 
puniſh the wicked, . | 
Batavians ! have confidence in a man whom you 
know; who has never failed to fulfil what he has 


be ſoon yours. | 
; DumouRiia, | 


romiſed; and who conducts to battle f , be- | *. 
ore whom have fled, and will flee, the Pruffans, che French Republic 
ſatellites of your tyrauts. rH a 
X p | | 
No. IV, N "6 
DUMOURIER's LETTER TO THE FRENCH NATION, ©. 


| SINCE the commencement of the Revolution, 1 
have devoted myſelf to the maintenance of the libert 
aud honour of the nation. - 

The ſervices I rendered in the year 1792 are the 
moſt memorable. Miniſter of foreign affairs duri | 
three months, I elevated and ſuſtained the dignity of 
the French name throughout all Europe. I was ca- 
lumniated by an odious cabal, by whom I was charg- 
ed with having plundered fix millions of livres de- 
tined for ſecret ſervices. 1 have proved, that of this 
ſum I did not expend half a million. 

Having quitted the career of politics towards the 
cloſe of the month of June, I commanded a ſmall 
army in the department of the North. This de- 
partment I was ordered to quit with my troops, at the 
very time the Auſtrians entered in force that part of 
the Republic: I diſobeyed the order, ſaved the de- 

artment, and an attempt was made to come on me 

y ſurprize, for the purpoſe of conveying me to the 
citadel of Metz, where ; was to be condemned by a 
council of war to ſuffer death, 

Oa the twenty-eighth of Auguſt I took upon me, 
in Champagne, the command ot an army of twenty 
thouſand men, weak; and without either diſcipline or 
organization. I arreſted the progreſs of eighty 
thouſand Pruffians and Heſſians, aud forced them to 


retreat, after they had ſacrificed the one half of their 


army. 1 was then the Saviour of France ; and then 
it was that the moſt wicked of men, the opprobrium 
of Frenchmen—in a word, Marat, began to calum- | 
niate me without mercy. With a part of the victo. 
rious army of Champagne, and ſume other troops, I 
eptered, on the fifth of November, the Belgic pro- 
vinces, where I gained the for· ever memotahle battle 
of Jemappe ; and after a ſucceſſion of advantages, 
entered Liege and Aix-la-Chapelle towards the cloie 
of that month. From that moment my deſtruction 
was reſolved on; and I have been accuſed of aſpir- 
ing, now to the title of Duke of Brabazz, now to the 
Stadtholder/hip, and again to the 4. To re- 
tard and cruſh my ſuccefles, the miniſter Pache, ſup- 
ported by the criminal faction to whom all our evils 
are to be aſcribed, ſuffered the victorious army to 
want every thing, and ſucceeded in difbanding it by 
famine and nakedneſs. The conſequence was, that 


tals, more than twenty-five thouſand deſerted throngh 
miſery and diſguſt, and upwards of ten thouſan 
horſes died of hunger !!! 

I tranſmitted to the National Copvention 
ſtrenuous remonſtrances, which I followed u 
repairing in per ſon to Paris, to engage the legiflators 
to apply a remedy to this evil: they did not even 
condeſcend to read the four memorials 1 delivered 
in. During the twenty-fix hours I ſpent in Paris, 1 
heard, almoſt every moment, bands of pretended fes 


deſcription, as well as menaces and inſults, followed 
me even into the countty- houſe to which I retired, , 

Having delivered in my refignation, I was retained 
in the fervice of my country, becauſe it was propoſed 
to me to negaciate the ſuſpenſion of the war againſt 
England aud Holland, which I conceived as inditpen- 
ſable to the fafety of the Netherlands. Whiltt T 
negociated, and that ſucceſsfully, the National Con- 
vention itielf haſtened to declare war, without mak- 
ing any preparations, aud without either power or 
means for its ſupport. | 


learned it only through the medium of the Gazettes, 
I baſtened to form a ſmall army of new troops, who 
had never fought ; and with theſe troops, u hom con- 
fidence rendered ip vjncible, I nade myſelf maſter of 
three flrong places, and was ready to penetrate junta 
the middle of Holland, when 1 learned the diſaſter 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, the raiſing ef the hege of Mae - 
ſtricht, and the fad retreat of the army. By this 
army I was loudly ſummoned— 1 abandoned my. 
conqueſts to fly to its ſuccour ; and conſidered that 
we could be exiricated from our difficulties by a 
ſpeedy ſucceſs only. I led my companions in arms, 
to the enemy, On the ſixteenth of March I had a 
conſiderable advantage at Tirlemont. On the eigh- 
teenth, I brought the enemy to a general action; and 
the center and right wing, under my charge, were 
victorious. The left wing, after baviog attacked 


honourably, with the brave men that were left to- 
gether ; for a part of the army diſbanded ſelf, On 


more than fifteen thouſand men were in the hoſpi- 


* of che remains of an arm 


J. The Belgians call me their deliverer: I hope to 


* of 


Commander in ebief of the army of the  _ 


derates demand my head: and calumnies of every 


]I was'not even adviſed of this declaration, and 


imprudently, fied. On the nineteenth, we retreated, 


the twenty-firit and twenty · ſecond, we fought with 
the ſame courage ; and to our firmneſs was onng 
whi f 
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breathes ſMlely for true — for the reign of the 
laws, and for the extinction- of anarchy. 
It was then that the Marat, the Robe/pierres, and 
the criminal ſects of Jacobins of Paris, plotted the 
fall of the generals, and more eſpecially of mine. 
Theſe villains,-bribed"with the gold of foreign pow- 
ers, to complete. the di organization of the armies, 
cauſed almoſt all the generals to be arreſted, They 
keep them in the jails of Paris, to Scpremberize them; 
For thus it is that theſe monſters have coined a word, 
to hand down to poſterity the remembrance of the 
horrid maſſacre of the firſt fix days of September. 
Whilſt I was employed in re-compoling the army, 
in which employment I laboured night and day, on 
the firſt of April (yeſterday) four commiſſioners of 
the National Convention reached me, with a decree, 
rporting that I ſhould be brought to the bar of the 
Convention itſelf, The war minifter, Bournonville, ; 
my pupil, was weak enough to accompany them, to 
reed me in my command, The perions who were 
in the fuite of theſe perfidious emiſſaries, informed 
mee themſelves, that different groupes of aſſaſſins, either 
fugitives from, or driven out of, my army, were diſ- 
red on the road, to kill me before I could reach 
aris, I ſpent ſeveral hours in endeavouring to con- 
vince the commiſſioners of the imprudence of this 
atreſt.— Nothing could ſhake their pride; and 1 
therefore arreſted the whole of them, to ſerve me as 
hoſtages againſt the crimes of Paris. I jaſtantly ar- 
ranged with the Imperialiſts a ſuſpenſion of arms, 
and "marched towards the * to extinguiſh, as 
_ ſpeedily as poſſible, tlic lighted embers of civil war. 
My dear countrymen! it is expedient that a true 
and brave man remove for you the veil which covers 
all our crimes and misfortunes. In 1789 we made 
great efforts to obtzin liberty, equality, aud the ſo- 
vereignty of the people. Our principles were con- 
ſecrated in the declaration of the Rights of Man; 
and there have reſulted from the labours of our le- 
giſlators, 2K, the declaration which ſays, that France 
13, and thall remain, a monarchy ;—2dly, a conſtitu- 
tion to which we ſwore fealty in 1789, 1790, and 
1791. | | 
7 This conſtitution might, and indeed muſt, have 
been imperfe& : but it ought and might have been 
believed, that with time and experience its errors 
would be rectiſied, and that the nece ſſary ſtrife be- 
tween the legiſlative and executive powers would eſ- 
tabliſh a wiſe eqzi/Þrivm, which would prevent either 
of theſe powers from ſeizing the whole of the au- 
thority, and attaining — If the deſpotiſm 
of a fingle individual is dangerous to liberty, how 
much more odious muſt that be of ſeven hundred 
men, many of whom are void of principles, without 


— 


morality, and who have been able to reach that ſupre - 


macy by cabals or crimes alone! . 
Licentioufneſs and excels ſoon rendered it impoſ. 

ſible to ſupport the yoke of a couſtitution that gave 

laws. The tribunes influenced the aſſembly of re- 


crimes, had rendered impracticable. 


preientatinet, aud were themſelves awed by the dan- 


5 * 


l 


*. 
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erous club of the Jacobins of Paris. The Ariſe * 
tween the two powers became at length a deadly. 
combat. Then was the equilibrium deſ royed ow # 
France ceaſed to have a king ; and the victory of the, | 
tenth of Auguſt was ſoiled by the atrocious crimes 
of the firſt days of September. | | 
Alt the departments, but more eſpecially the 
wretched city of Paris, were delivered up to pillage, * 
to denunciations, proſeriptions, and maſſacres. No 
Frenchman, the aſſaſſins and their accomplices ex- 
cepted, had either his life or his property in ſecu- 
rity! The conſternation of ſlavery was augmented 
by the clamorous orgies of villains : bands of pre- 
tended federates- ran through and laid waſte the de- 
partments; and of the feven hundred individuals 
who compoſed this deſpotic and anarchical body, four 
or five hundred groaned and decreed, and decreed 
and groaned, expoſed to the exterminating ſword of 
the Marats and Robeſpiertes. It is thus that the un- 
fortunate Louis the Sixteenth periſhed, without a a 
judicial trial, and without a tribunal; and it is thus 
the dectee of the nineteenth of November has pro- 
voked all nations, by holding out to them our aid, 
2 they will conſent to Ger nize themſelves. 
t is thus that the unjuſt and impolitic decree of the 
fifteenth of December has alienated from us the 
hearts of the Belgians, has driven us from the Neth- 
erlands, and would have brought about the maſſacre 
of our whole army by this nation, provoked at our 
outrages and our crimes, if I had not ſaved that very 
army by my proclamations, ' It is thus that a de- 
cree eſtabliſhed the tribunal which places the lives of 
the citizens at the mercy of a {mall number of iniqui- 
tous judges, without recourſe or appeal to any other 
tribunal,” It is thus that during the laſt month, all 
the decrees have been marked by the ſtamp of inſa- 
tiable ayarice, by the blindeſt pride, and more eſpe - 
cially by the deſire of maintaining power, by calling 
to the moſt important poſts no other than daring, in- 
capable, and criminal men, by driving away or mur- 
dering men enlightened and of a high character, and 
by ſupporting a . of a Republic, which their 
errors in adminiſtration and in policy, as well as their 
Theſe ſeven 
hundred individuals deſpiſe, deteſt, calumniate, and 
revile each other; and have already, and that fre- 
quently, thought o poniarding one another. At this 
moment their bling ambition bas led them to coaleſce 
afreſh ; and bold criminality allies itſelf to feeble 
virtue, to preſerve a power as unjuſt as it is unſteady, ' 
In the mean time, their committees devour every 
thing; that of the national treaſury abſorbing the 
public funds, without being able to render auy ac- 
count of the expenditure, 
What has this Convention done, to maintain the 
war it has provoked againſt all the powers of Europe? 
It has diſorganized the armies, inſtead of reinforc- 
ing and recruiting the troops of the line, and the an- 
cient battalions of national volunteers, which would 
have formed a reſpeRable army, Inſtead of recom- 
4. 5 . * 3 © * penſing 


"0 
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renſing theſe brave warriors by promotion and 

praiſes, theſe legiſlators have left the battalions in- | 
complete, naked, diſarmed, and diſcontented. Ia the 
ſame way have they treated the excellent cavalry ; 
and the brave French artillery is in the ſame manner 
exhauſted, abandoned, and in want of every neceſ- 
ſary. They notwithilanding. create new corps, com- 
poſed of the ſatellites of the ſecond of September, 
and commanded by men who have never ſerved, and 
who are in no other way to be dreaded, unleſs by the 
armies they ſurcharge and diſorganize. The Con- 
vention ſacrifices every 7 to theſe ſatellites of ty-| 
ranny, to theſe cowardly head-loppers. The choice 

6f officers, and that of anminiſtrators, are in every 
particular the ſame; we ſee, throughout, the tyran- 
oy which flatters the wicked, becauſe the wicked 
one can ſupport tyranny :—And, in its pride and its 
norance, this Convention orders the conqueſt and 
ſorganization of the whole univerſe. It ſays to 
one of its generals, Go, and take Rome ;”—and 
to another, Sally forth, and ſubdiie Spain; to 
the end that deſpoiling commiſſioners, fimilar to thoſe 
horrid Roman Proconſuls againſt whom Cicero de- 
claimed, may be ſent thither, In the worſt ſeaſon of 
the year, it tends the only fleet it poſſeſſes into the 
Mediterranean, to ſplit and founder on the rocks of 
Sardinia; whilſt it expoſes the fleets of Breſt to the 
fury of ſtorms, by ſending them in queſt of an Eng- 
liſh fleet that has not yet left its port. 

In the mean time, a civil war Jpreads through all 
the departments. Some of the inſurgents are ex- 
cited by fanaticiſm, the neceſſary effect of perſecu- 
tion ; others, by an indignation at the tragical and 
fruitleſs end of Louis the. Sixteenth ; ant others, 
2 by the natural principle of reſiſting perſecu- 
tlon. | 


Arms are every where taken up; murders every | 
repeat it before the whole nation, and in the preſence. 


where committed; and every where are pecunia 
ſupplies and proviſions intercepted. The Engli 
ment theſe troubles ; and will, by their ſuccours, 
ſupply fuel to them at their pleaſure, Soon will 
evety one of our cruizers diſappear on the ocean; 
ſoon will the Southern department ceaſe to receive 
ſupplies of corn from Italy and Africa; and already 
have thoſe from the North and from America been 
intercepted by the-ſquadrons of the enemies. Fa- 
mine will annex itſelf to all our ſcourges; and the 
ferocity of our cannibals will but increaſe with our 
calamities. | Fo 
Frenchmen ! we have a rallying-point, which can 
ſline the monſter of anarchy: it is the' conſtitution 


we ſwore to maintain in 1 x and 1991 : it 10 
the work of a free people * 2 4 free, 
and ſhall recover our glory, by reſuming our conlli- 
tution. 

Let us diſplay our virtues, more eſpecially that of 
mildnefs : too much blood has already em ſpilled. 
If the monſters by whom we have been diſorganiſed 
chooſe to fly, let us leave them to meet their puniſh- 
ment elſewhere, if they do not find it in their own 
corrupted hearts; but if they with to ſupport anarchy 
by new crimes, then ſhall the army puniſh them. 

In the generofity of the enemies we have ſo grie- 


vouſly outraged, I have found the ſecurity of exter- 


nal peace. Not only do they treat humanely and 
attentively our wounded, fick, and priſoners, who 
fall into their hands—and all this in fpite of the ca- 
lumnies ſpread by our agitators to render us fero- 
cious—but they engage to ſuſpend their march, not 
to paſs our frontiers, and to leave to our brave army 
the termination of all our internal diſſentious. 

Let the ſacred torch of the love of our country 
awaken in us our virtue and our courage! At the. 
bare name of the conſtitution, civil war will ceaſe, or 
can no longer exiſt, unleſs againſt certain malevolent 
men, who will no longer be ſupported by foreign 
powers, Theſe have no hatred to any others amo 
us except our factious criminals, and defire nothin 
more fervently. than to reſtore their eſteem — 
friendſhip to a nation whoſe errors and anarchy diſ- 
turb and trouble all Europe. Peace wil! l the fruit 
of this reſolution; and the troops of the line, as 
well as the brave national volunteers, who, for the 
. of a year, have offered themſelves as willing 
acrifices to liberty, and who abhor anarchy, will re- 
poſe in the boſom of their families, after having ac- 
compliſhed this noble work. _ 8 
As to myſelf, I have already made an oath, and 1 


of all Europe, that immediately after having eſſected 


the ſafety of my country by the re-eſtabliſhment of 


the conſtitution, of peace, and good order, I ſhall 
abandon every public function, and ſhall ſeek in ſoli- 
tude the enjoyment of the happineſs of my tellows- 
citizens. _ 


* 


The general in chief of the French army, 
| Donut 
Baths of St. Amand.' g 
April 2 1793+ 
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MEMORIAL PRESENTED TO THE STATES-GENERAL or THE UNITED PROVINCES ; 


Hien axp. Mieury Loss, | 
Titz underſigned ambaſſador extraordinary and 
miniſter pleniporentiary of his Britann e majeſty, in 
conſequznee of expreſs orders which he received 
from the king, has the honour to lay before your 
high mightinefles copies of all the 2 which have 
deen exchanged from the twenty-ſeventh of Decem- 
ber laſt to the twentieth of this month, between lord 
Grenville, ſecretary of ſtate to his Britanuic majeſty, 
and M. Chauvelin. a 
High aud mighty lords, 
ed that the ſentiments and principles er in the 
mime of Great Britain, are perfectly the ſame with 
thoſe which animate your republic, and that your 
high mightineſſes are diſpoſed to concur fully in the 
meaſures which the preſent important crilis calls for, 
and which ate the neceſſary conſequences of thoſe 


fenriments and principles. | 

The circumſtances which brought us to that criſis 
are too recent, and the conduct of the king too well 
Knows, to oblige the underfigned to enter into ſuper- 

Auous details. ' 

Not four years ago, ſome wretches, afſuming the 
title of ph lolophers, had the preſumption to think 
themſelves capable of eftabliſhing a new ſyſtem of 
civil ſociety. In order to teal ze that dream of their 
vanity, they found it ey to overthrow and deſ- 
troy all received notions of ſubordination, manners, 
and religion, which have hitherto founded all the 
ſecurity, happineſs, and conſalation of the human 
race. Their deſtructive projects have but too well 
ſucegeded. But the effects of the new ſyſtem which 
they Endeavouret to introduce, ferved only to ſhew' 
the imbecility and villainy of its authors. The events 
which ſo rapidly followed each other ſiuce that epoch, 
furpaſs in atrocity all which had ever polluted the 
pages of hi Property, liberty, ſecurity, even 
hfe itlelf, have deemed play-things in tae hands 
of. infamous men, who are the ſlaves of the moſt li- 
sent ious paſſions of rapine, enmity, and ambyion. . 

The annals of mankind preſent no epoch when, 
and in fo' ſhort a time, fo crimes were commit- 
tech fo many misfortunes. caufed, and fo many tears 
Hed; even at this moment theſe horrors ſeem to be 
at. their very beight. 

During all that time, the king, ſurrounded by his 
people, ho, by Divine Provideace, enjoy an unexam- 
pled profperity, could not look on the misfortunes of 
-Þotbers but with a ſentiment of indignation and pity ; 
Ve? . | 


the king is fully perſuad- | 


to the circumſtances of the times. 


- BY -LORD AUCKLAND, AMBASSADOR-EXTRAORD:NARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY, 
83 | [FROM HIS BRITANNIC MAJESTY. 


but, faithful to his principles, his majeſty never wiſh- 


ed to'interfere with the interior affairs of foreign na- 
tions ; he never deviated from the path of neutrality 
which he had preſcribed to himſelf. This conduct, 
which the king with pleaſure ſaw obſerved likewiſe 
by your high mightineſſes, and the good faith of 
which all Europe acknowledged, together with his 
peaceable diſpoſition, which ought to have been re- 
ſpeed on every ground, was not ſufficient to ſecure 
his majeſty, his loyal ſubjects, and this republic, from 
the moſt dangerous and criminal plots, | | 
For ſeveral months paſt ambitious projects of ag- 
grandizement, alarming to the — and ſaſety 
of all Europe, were planned in the moſt public man- 
ner; endeavours were made to ſpread in the interior 
parts of England, and in this country, maxims detri- 
mental to all ſocial order: they were not even aſhamed 
to call theſe horrible attempts revolutionary porver,”? 
Ancient and folemn treaties, guaranteed by the. 
king, were infringed; and the rights and territory of 
the republic have been violated. His majeſty, there- 
fore, in his wiſdom, thought proper to make ſuch 
warlike preparations as ſeemed to him proportioned 
The king has 
conſulted his parliament, and the meaſures which his 
majeſty thought fit to adopt, were approved by the 
ſpirited and. unanimous conſent of a people, who 
abhor anarchy and irreligion, and love their king and 
conſtitution. | 
Such are, high and mighty lords, the motives of a 
conduct, the wiſdom and equity of which have, till 
now, inſured to the king your concurrence and co- 
operation. His majeſty has, in every reſpe&,.con- 
ſtantly kept a watchful eye on the ſupport of the 
rights and ſafety of the United Provinces, The de- 
claration which the underſigned had the honour to 
make to your high mightinefles, on the thirteenth of 
November laſt, and the arrival of a ſmall ſquadron 
deſtined for the protection of the ſhores of the re- 
public, during the time when its owa naval forces 
were aſſembling, prove it inconteſtably. Your high. 
mightineſſes have acknowledged theſe diſpoſitions of 
his majeſty in what he has done already. You will 
not find them abated in the preparations that are now 
making. In conſequence of which his majeſty. is 
perſuaded that he will continue to experience, on 
the part of your high mightineſſes, a perfect con- 
formity of principles and conduct. That conformity 
can alone give to the united efforts of the two coun- 
tries the neceſſary energy for their common defence, 
2 which 


- 
* 
4 


which will alſo oppoſe a barrier to the evils with 
which Europe is threatened, and fecure from every 
attempt the ſafety, tranquillity, and independence of 
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| 


a ſtite, the happineſs of which is enſured by your | 


* 


high mightineſſes, through the wiſdom and energy of 


its government. 


Done at the Hague, 


(Signed) AvcxLavsy 
Jan. 25, 1793. I | 


No. 


Paris, * 1 . 
t $47 Lad | Second —— als R ble. 
THE proviſional executive council of the French 
republic, before they reply more particularly to each 
of the points, com prohended in the note remitted to 
them on the — of the miniſter of his Brittannic 
majeſty, will in by repeating to that miniſter the 
moſt expreſs aſſurances of their fincere defire to 
maintain peace and harmony between France and 
England. The ſentiments of the French nation to- 
wards the Engliſh have been manifeſted during the 
whole courſe of the Revolution, in ſo conſtant, fo 
nnanimous à manner, that there cannot remain the 
fmalleſt doubt of the eſteem which it vows to them, 
and of its defire to have thern for friends. | 
It is then with great reluctance, that the Republic 
would fee itſelf forced to a rupture, much more con- 
trary to its inciination than to its intereſt, Before it 
proceeds to ſuch a diſagreeable extremity, explana- 
tions are neceſſary ; and the object of them is fo 
highly important, that the executive conncil have not 
thought that they could entruſt them to a ſecret 
agent, always to be diſarowed. For this reaſon they 
have thought proper, under every point of view, to 
entruſt them to citizen Chauvelin, though he is not 
accredited to his Britannic majeſly but from the late 
king. 
'; The opinicn of the executive council on this occa- 
fion is juſtified by the manner in which our negocta- 
tions are at the ſume time carried on in Spain, where 
citizen Bourgoign was exactly in the ſame fituation 
as citizen Chauvelin at London; which, however, 
has not prevented the miniſter of the Catholic king 
from treating with him on a convention of neutrali- 
ty, the ratification. of which is to be exchanged at 
Paris between the miniſter for foreign affairs and the 
charges-det-affaires of Spain. We wil even add, 
that the principal miniſter of his Catholic majeſty, 
when writing officially on this ſubject to citizen. Bouz 
goign, did not forget to give him his titte of miniſter 
plenipotentiary of France. The example of a power 
of the firſt rank, ſuch as Spain, might have induced 
the executive council to hope that we ſhould. have 
found the ſame facility at London. The executive 
council, however, readily acknowledge that. this ne- 
gociation has not been demanded according to diplo- 
matic ſtrictneſs, and that citizen Chauvelin is not for- 
mally enough authorized. To remove entirely this 


obflacle,, and that they may got have to reproach 


. + 
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OFFICIAL NOTE OF THE EXECUTIVE POWER OF FRANCE. 


themſelves with having ſtopped, by a ſimple deſect in 
form, a negociation, on the ſucceſs of which depends 
the tranquillity of two great nations, they have ſent 
to citizen Chauvelin credential letters, which will- 

ive him the means of treating according to all the 
ſeverity of diplomatic forms. | 

To proceed now to the three points which can 
alone form an object of difficulty with the court of 
London, the executive council obſerve on the firſt, 
that is to ſay, the decree of the” rimeteenth of No- 
vember, that we have been miſunderſtood by the mi- 
niſters of his Britannic majeſty, when they accuſe us 
of having given an explanation, which announces to- 
the ſeditious of all nations, what are the caſes in which 
they may depend, before-hand, on the ſuccour and 
ſupport of France. Nothing can be more foreign 
to the ſentiments of the National Convention, and to 
this explanation whieh we have given, than this re- 
proach ; and we did not think it was poſſible that 
the open defign of favouring ſeditious perſons coulÞ 
be imputed to us, at a moment even when we de- 
— that it would be doing an injury to the Na- 
tional Convention to aſeribe to them the plan of pro- 
tecting inſurrections and ſeditious commotione, which 
might ariſe in any ſtate; of affociatiag with the au- 
thors of them; and thus of making the cauſe of a 
few individuals that of the French nation. 

We have ſaid, and we ehuſe to repeat it, that the 
decree of the nineteenth of November could not be 
applicable, but to the ſingle caſe-where the general 
will of a nation, clearly and unequivocally ex pre ſſed- 
ſhould call for the aſſiſtance and fraternity of the 
French nation. Sedition can certamly never exit; 
when there is an expreſſion of the general will; theſo 
two ideas mutnally exclude each other; for ſedition, 
is, and can only be, a commotion of a ſmall number 
againſt the majority of a nation; and this commotion 
| wonld ceaſe to be ſeditious, if all the members of a- 
fociety ſhould-arsſe at once, either to correct their go- 
vernment, to change its form entirely, or to accom- 

pliſn any other object. | 

The Dutch were certainly not ſeditious when they 
formed the generous reſolution of throwing off the 
Spaniſh yoke, and when the general will of that na- 
tion called on the aſſiſtance of. France. It was not 
accounted a crime to Henry the Fourth nor to — 
Elizabeth, that they liſtened to them. A knowledge- 


of the general will is the only baſis of tranſactions 


| between nations; and. we cannot treat. with. any go- 


vernment 


Hon, therefore, the decree of the nineteenth 


- that it is there 
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rament but becauſe that government is ſuppoſed to 
the organ of the — will of the nation to 
hich it belongs. When by this natural interpreta - 

of No- 
vember is reduced to its real fignification, it will be 
found that it announces nothing more than an act of 


the general will above all conteſt, and ſo founded in 


Tight, that it was not worth while to expreſs it. For 
this reaſon, the executive council think that the evi- 
«dence of this right wight perhaps have rendered it 
uaneceſſary for the National Convention to make it 
the object of a particular decree ; but with the pre- 
ceding interpretation it cannot give offence to any 


Nation. 5 | | 
+ It appears that the miniſters of his Britannic ma- 
jetty have made no objections under the declaration 
reſpecting Holland: ſince their only obſervation on 
this ſubject relates to the diſcuſſion concerning the 
Scheldt, it isn this laſt point, therefore, that we have 
to make | underſtood. N 

We bere tepll that this queſtion itſelf is of little 
| The Britiſh: miniſters thence conclude, 
| fore more evident that it has been 
brought forward only for the purpoſe of inſulting 
— of England. We reply, with much leſs 
warmth and prejud-ce, that this queſtion is abſolutely 


_ andifferent to England, that it is little intereſting to 


Holland, but that it is of the utmoſt importance to 


5 ens 
werp. virde t 
Erciſe of ſo legal a right. 


te right 


the Belgians. That it is ind;fferent to England, 
does not even require to be proved. It is little inte- 
Telling to Holland, fince the productions of the Bel - 
gic Netherlands can be conveyed through the canals 
which end at Oſtend; but it is of great importance 
for the Belgians, on account of the numerous advan» 
hey may derive from the port of Ant- 
„ It refore on account of this importance, 
40 reſtore to the Belgians the enjoyment of a valu- 


able right, and not to offend any one, that France has 


d Tupport_ tham. in. the ex- 


' Butis France authorized to break ſtipulations which 
oppoſe the opening of the Scheldt ? If we conſult 
nature, and not of nations, not only 
France, but all the nations of Europe, are authorized 


declared that it is ready 


to break them. No doubt can remain on this point. 


It public right is conſulted, we fay that it ought 


' never to be but the application of the principles of 


the 
ances in 


late theſe, 


right of nations to the particular circum- 
which nations may be in reſpec to each 
other; ſo that every private treaty which might vio- 
Mei could never be conſidered but 


28 a work of violence. We will next add, that in 


regard to the Scheldr, the treaty was concluded with- 


out the participation of the Belgians, The empe- 
cor, to — the poſſeſſion of the Netherlands, ſacri- 
nced, without. ſeruple, the molt inviolable of rights, 


= 


Being maſter of theſe beautiful provinces, he 

Jo — as Europe has ſeen; . rod of —— 
deſpotiſm, reſ Red none of their privileges but thoſe 
which were of in portance for him to preſerye, and 
continually attacked or deſtroyed the reſt. France 
entering into a war with the houſe of Auſtria, expels 
it from the Low Countries, and reſtores liberty to 
| thoſe people whom the court of Vienna had devpted 
to ſlavery, Their chains are broken: they are re- 
ſtored. to all thoſe rights Which the houſe of Auſtria 
had taken from them. How can that right which 
they. had over the Scheldt be excepted, eſpecially 
when it is of real importance only to thoſe who were 
ha of it? In ſhort, France has too good a pro- 
fe of political faith to make, to be afraid of 
avowing its principles. The executive council de- 
clares then, not that it may appear to yield to ſome 
expreſſions of threatening language, but only to ren- 
der homage to truth, that the French republic does 


| not mean to eftabliſh itſelf an univerſal arbiter of the 


treaties which bind. nations together. It equally 
knows to reſpect other governmeuts, and to take care 
that it may make its own” reſpected. It does not 
willy to give law to any one, - and. it will never ſuffer 
any one to give laws to it. It has renounced, and 
ſtill renounces, all conqueſt ; and its occupying the 
Netherlands will continue no longer than the war, 
and during that time which may be neceſſary for the 
— 2 5 and 2 mow liberty ; after 
which vided they be inde nt or ha 
France will be ſufficiently — _ 
When that nation ſhall find itſelf in the full poſſeſſion 
of its liberty, and when its general will may be de. 
clared legally and unfet then, if England and 
Holland Qill affix any importanre to the opening of 
the Scheldt, the executive. council will leave that af- 
fair ta a direct negociation with the Belgians. If the 
Belgians, through any motive whatever, ſhall conſent 
ta deprive themſelves of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, France will not oppoſe it. It will reſpect 
their independenceeven in their errors. 

After fo free. a declaration, which manifeſts the 
preſent deſigns of peace, the miniſters of his Britan- 
nic. majeſty ought to, entertain no doubt reſpecting 
the intentions of France. But if theſe explanations 
appear to them inſufficient, and if. we are ſtill obliged 
to hear the language of haughtineſs, and if hoſtile 
preparations are continued in the ports of Englaud, 
aſter having done every thing in oun power to main- 
tain peace, we will prepare for war; conſcious at leaſt 
of the juſtice of our cauſe, and of the efforts we 
have made to avoid that extremity. We ſhall com- 
bat-with regret the Engliſh, whom. we eſteem, but we 

7 ot Ls Barx. 
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| No. VII. 
PROCLAMATION BY ADMIRAL LORD HOOD, 


TO THE INHABITANTS OF THE TOWNS AND PROVINCES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE, 


Proclamation, by the Rt. Hon. Samuel Lord Hood, Vice 
Admiral of the Red, aud commander in chief H his 
Britannic. majefly's ſquadron in the Mediterranean, 
ec = Cs ' > p - , 

To the inhabitants in the towns and provinces in the 

ſouth of France, 


DURING four years you have been involved in a 
revolution which has plunged you in anarchy, and 
rendered you a prey to factious leaders. After hav- 
ing deſtroyed ® 5g overnment, trampled under foot 
the laws, aſſa — the virtuous, and authorized the 
commiſſion of crimes, they have endeavoured to pro- 
pagate throughout Europe their ſyſtem, deſtructive 
of every ſocial order. They have conſtantſy held 
forth to you the idea of liberty; while they have been 
robbing you of it. Every where they have preached 
reſpect to perſons and property, and every where in 
their name it has been violated; they have amuſed 
= with the ſovereignty of the people, which they 

ave conſtantly uſurped ; they have declaimed againſt 
the abuſes of royalty, in order to eſtabliſh their ty- 
ranny upon the fragments of a throne ſtill reeking 
with the blood of your legitimate ſovereign. French- 
men! you r under the preſſure of want, and the 
privation o 
duſtry are annihilated, your agriculture is checked, 


and the want of proviſions threatens yau. with a hor- | 


rible famine. Behold, then, the faithful picture of 


| 


all ſpecie ; your commerce and your in- 


ſenſibly afflicts the coaleſced powers: they ſee no 
other remedy but the re-eſtabliſhment of the French 
monarchy. It is for this, and the acts of aggreſſion 
committed by the executive power of France, that 
we have armed in conjunction with other coaleſced. 
powers. After mature reflection upon theſe leadin 
objects, I come to offer yon the force with which ? 
am entruſted by my ſovereign, in order to ſpare the 
farther effuſion of human blood, to cruſh with' promp- 
titude the factious, to re-eſtabliſh a regular govern- 
ment in France, and thereby maintain peace and- 
tranquillity in Europe. 5 
Decide, therefore, definitively, and with preciſion. 


"Truſt your hopes to the generoſity of a /oyal and free 


nation. 


In its name I have juſt given an unequivo- 

cal teſtimony to the well-difpoſed inhabitants of Mar- 
ſeilles, by granting to the commiſſioners ſent on board 
the fleet under my command, a paſſport for procur- 

ing a quantity of grain, of which this great town 

now ſtands ſo much in need. Be explicit, and I fly 

to your ſuccour, in order to break the chain which 
ſurrounds you, and to be the inſtrument of making 

many years of happineſs ſucceed to four years of mi- 
ſery and anarchy, in which your deluded country has. 
been involved. 


Given on board his Britannic majeſty's ſhip Vic- 
tory, off Toulon, the 23d day of Auguſt, 1793. 
. (Signed) HO On. 

By command of the Admiral, 


your wretched condition; a ſituation ſo dreadful 


(signed) J. M Anrnox, See. 


No. VIII. 


PROCLAMATION BY ADMIRAL LORD HOOD; 
ON TAKISG POSSESSION or TOULON. 


Proclamation, by the Rt. Hon. Saninel Lord Hood, Fice| 
Admiral of the Red, and commander in chief of his 
Britannic maje/ty's ſquadron in the Mediterrauean, 


Co Ca 


WHEREAS the ſections of Toulon have, by 
their commiſſioners to me, made a ſolemn declaration 
in favour of monarchy, have proclaimed Louis the 
Seventeenth, ſon of the late Louis the Sixteenth, 
their lawful king, and have ſworn to acknowledge 
him, and no longer ſuffer the deſpotiſm of the ty- 
rants, who at this time govern France, but will do 


_— 


their late ſovereign, in 1789, and reftore peace to» 
their diſtracted and calamitous aan» | ; 

I do hereby repeat, what I have already declared: 
to the people in the ſouth of France, that I take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Toulon, and hold it in truſt only for Louis. 
the Seventeenth, until peace ſhall be re-eſtabliſhed in. 
France, which I hope and truſt will be ſoon, 


Given on board his Britannic majeſty's ſhip Vic- 
tory, off Toulon, the 28th of Auguſt, 1793. 


their utmoſt to eſtabliſh. monarchy, as accepted by | 


(Signed); Hoon. 
By command of the Admiral, 
(Signed) J. M Axrzur, Sec. 
G E No. IX. THE 
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No. IX. 


THE NEW FRENCH CALENDAR; - 


| COMMENCING ET. 22, 1793. 


1. Primidi. | 4. Dxartid:. 7. Septidi, 
2. Duodi. A2uintidi. 8. Octo di. 
3. vidi. Sextidi, 9. Nonodi, 


10. Decadi, * to be the day of reft. 


Names of 5 

Months. Engliſh. Term. 

L 2 AUTUMN. | 
VanpEMAIRE — — * Month from Sept. 22 to Oct. 21 
Baux AIs — Fog Month — 0 22 to Nov. 20 
Favunaine — Slcet Month — Nor. 21 to Dec. 
| WINTER. 

Nrvoss — dem Month — Dec. 21 t Jon. 19 
- Pruviose — Rain Month 1 20 to Feb. 18 
VV rosE — Wind Month — eb, 19 to March 20 

. SPRING. 

Geantnal Month — March 21 to April 19 
Floss. — Flowers Month — April 20 to May 19 
PaaixZAL — Paſture Month — May 20 to June 18 

N SUMMER. 

Messrpor — Harveſt Month — June 19 to July 18 

Fuexvipor — Hot Month ' — uly 19 to Aug. 17 

Fa ueribon — . Fruit Month — Aug. 18 to Sept. 16 

| Sans Culottides, as Feaſts dedicated to 
5 Les Virus — The Virins == Sept. 17 
LI GENIE — CGenizs — Sept. 18 
Le TRAvait — Labour — Sept. 19 
L'Orinion | — Ter — Sept. 20 
Les REcoxr NSE; Rewards — — 22 


The 8 day of every fourth year is to be called La Sans Culottide; on which there is to be 2 
national renovation of the oath, © To live free or die.“ The month i is divided into three decades, 


e which are called, from the Latin numerals, 


INDEX. 


. A. 
ABOLITION of manorial juriſdictions, 313. 
Aiguilon, duke of, his ſpeech on the feudal 57 


tem, 310. 
American pri vateers encouraged in the French 


rts, 13. 
. ſubmits to the prince of Orange, 144. 
Anacharſis Clootz, introduces mock ambaſſadors 
of all nations to the National Aſſembly, 480. 
Anſelme, general, takes the country of Nice, ex- 
ceſſes committed there; is removed from the com- 
mand, and committed to priſon, 629. | 
Antoinette, Marie, fee Qucen of France. | 
Articles, proviſional, entered into between the 
Engliſh and Americans, 82. 
Artois, count d', withdraws from Paris, 272. 
Aſſembly, National, addreſs the king to diſmiſs 
the troops which ſurrounded Paris, 250; debates in, 


on the diſorders in Paris, 278 ; diſſolves itſelf, 522; | - 


character of the parties, and proceedings in the 
new aſſembly, 523. 


Aſfignats firlt iſſued, 459. 
Av1gnen incorporated with France, 507. 


B. 


Baillie, M. appointed mayor of Paris, 2713 ac-| 
* againſt | merie at, 044. 


cuſed of having entered into a conſpiracy agai 
the Republic; is condemned by the revolutionary 
tribunal, 799- % 
Barrere's plan for preventing violence being com- 
mitted againſt the freedom of religious worthip, 
4*6,.429, 432; decree for the French people to 
riſe in a maſs, 767. PT 
Baſtille, ſiege and demolition of, 261; murder 
of the governor, account of the priſoners urn 
there, 262. | 7 
Biſbops of Paris re ſign their functions, 800. 
Bouille s, marquis de, humane treatmenit of the 


Bourbon, family of, removed to Marſeilles, 745. 
Bourdeaux, bithop of, his ſpeech to the 
on the calamities of the kingdom, requeſting a loan, 
324- | | 
Brie, Fean de, his ＋ to aſſaſſi 
nate the commanders of the hoſtile mies, and the 
kings who were the authors of the war, 615. | 
ritanny, parliament of, aſſemble in defiance of 
the king's orders, 182. 


Broglio, marſhal, appointed generaliflimo of the” 


army intended to ſubdue the Pariſians, 253. 
run, Le, his letters to lord Grenville, 720. 


patriots, and takes feveral towns, 142 ; bis mani- 
feſto to the French, 576. 
Buſis of the duke of Orleans and Neckar 


drawn through Paris, veiled with black crape, 255, 
C. | 


Cagliari, unſucceſsful attempt againſt, 728. 
Caiſſe d Eſcompte, deſcription of, 92 ; violent 
run upon, 191. 


1333 oppoſed by Mirabeau, 334; retires to Eng- 
135. | | 
23 committed by the gend ar- 


Chartres, duc de, baniſhed from court, with his 
father the duke of Orleans, 6; recalled, ib, See 
Orleans. | 

Chauvelin, M. his correſpondence with lord 
Grenville, 711. 
- , Cherbourg harbour, immenſe labours in the con- 
ſtruction of, 226. | 

Choi/eul, duc de, recalled to court, 5. N 2 

Clergy, the, join the Third Eſtate, 235. 

Clubs, account of the Jacobin and Feuillans, 


533. | 
Cobourg, Saxe, prince, defeats the French near 


| 


Engliſh failors who were ſhipwrecked in a huri- 
cane, 57 · ; ; 155 a | 
\ 


Aix la Chappelle, 729, his manifeſto, 737. 


Commerce, 


Brunſwick, duke of, marches againſt the Dutch 


Calonne, M. de, bis ſpeech to che Notables, 132, 


＋ 


IR a IND 
Commerce, treaty of, between France and Eng- 
land, I 15. 


Conde taken by the allies, 760. 
Condorcet preſents a new conſtitution, which is 


rejected, 725. : 
Conference of the duke of Brunſwick and the 
F rench generals, 618. 
Cen litution of France, new, 754; authentic 
copy of, Appendix, No. J. 6 


Conſtitutional act, Appendix, No. II. 

Convention, National, firſt meeting of; character 
of the leaders, 37; debates of, 638; declares in 
the name of the French nation that they will grant 
fraternity and affiſtance to all thoſe people who wiſh 
to procure liberty, 6044 ;- debates reſpecting the ſen- 
tence of the king, 685; of putting it into imme- 
Gate execution, 694; ſends commiſſioners to arreſt 
Dumourier, 736. | | 

Cor ficans, cruelties practiſed on the, . Oe 
* Cornwallts, lord, ſurrenders himſclt and army 
priſoners of war at York Town, 63. 


Cour Pleniere projefted, 170. 


Cuddalore, ſiege of, 91. | | 

Cufline, general, his ſucceſſes jn the circle of the 
Upper Rhine, 630; defeats/the allies at Rhinz- 
bourn, 742; complains to the Convention that he 
had been groſsly inſulted by three of their commil- 
fioners, 745 ; ordered to Paris, impriſoned, tried, 
and executed, 770. . 


D. 


+ Dompierre; general, killed, 74.1. 


Dauf hin, birth of the, 67. 3 
Death, puniſhment of, for deſertion, mitigated to 


- the working on the high roads and public works as 


faves, 12. | 1 
Defrat of the French fleet under count de Graſſe 
by lord Rodney, 70. | 

Deſerters, Pruſſian, - maſſacred by the French, 


-622.- 


Dijen, inſurrection of the populace of, 11. 
Dillon. M. defeated before Tournay ; maſſacred 
on his return to Liſle, 558; cruelties committed on 


the dead body, 5606. 


Dillon, general, repulſes the Pruſſians and Auſ- 
trians at Bieſme, 617. £2. ? 1 

Divorces, decree reſpeRtivg, 632 | 
.-- Dimunica taken hy the marquis de Bouille, 22. 

Domingo, Saint, diſſentions in that ifland, 455; 


revolt af che nogrœes, 5 30; dreadful conſequences 


of a quatrel between a negro and a cannoneer, 5373 


E x. 


ſembly, 292; his converſation with the king, 
245. | 
Dumourisr appointed miniſter for foreign affairs, 
549 reſigns, and repairs to the army, 565 ; ſuc- 
ceeds La Fayette in his command, 597 ; defeats the 
Auſtrians at Jemappe, 646; takes the whole of the 
Auſtrian Netherlands except Luxembourg, 647; 
defeats the Auſtrians at Tirlemont= diftreſles of his 
— 648; takes Breda and Klundert, 725; his 
conference with colonel Mack, 732; ſeizes the 
commiſſioners ſent to arreſt him, and ſends them as 
hoſtages to the Auſtrian camp, 736; eſcapes with 
difficulty, 740; his addreſs to the Batavians, Ap- 
pendix, No III; letter to the French nation, Ap- 
pendix, No IV. LI] \ 
Dunkirk, unſucceſsful attack of, 764. 


E. 
Eaſl- India company re-eſtabliſhed, 113. 
Economical reform in the king's bouſhold, 50, 
' Emigrants, decree againſt the, 64.3. . 
Emperor, official notice of the, 535. 
Engagement between the French and Engliſh 
fleets, commanded by the admirals d'Orvilliers and 
Keppel, 29; between the French and Englith fleets, 
off Martinico, under the command of admirals 
Guichen and Hood, 60; and the two fleets in the 
Eaſt Indies, 75, 77. | 
England declares war with Holland, 56. 
Tugliſb ambaſſador quits Paris, 600. 
Enormities committed in different parts of the 
country, 289. Ci > 
Eftaing, count d', ſails for America with twelve 
ſhips of the line and four frigates, 19; operations 
on that coaſt, 20, 21; publiſhes a declaration ad- 
dreſſed to the Canadians, 23; engages the Engliſh 
fleet under admiral Earrington aint Lucia, 24; 


takes the iſlands of Saint Vincent and Grenada, 30, 


1; engages the Engliſh fleet, who bear up for 

aint Chriſtopher's; follows them to that iſland, 
and offers them battle in Baſſeterre-road; arrives 
on the coaſt of America; ſummans the town of 
Savannah ; refuſes to grant a paflage through his 
camp to the women and children of the town, which 
had been requeſted by general Prevoſt; makes a 
general aſſault at the head of his troops, is defeated 
with great ſlaughter, raiſes the ſiege, and returns to 


Europe, 34, 35. 
| 4 AF | 
Fayette, marquis de la, embarks for America, 13; 
his memorial to the Canadians, 55% elected generat 


part a the iſland taken by the Engliſh, 800. 


Dor ſet, duke of, his letter to the National At- of the militia of Paris, 271; defeats the Auſtrians 
| | | at 


at Criſſelle, 560; leaves the army, and repairs to 
Paris; his addreſs to the National Aſſembly ; his 
conduct inveſtigated by the Aſſembly, 585 ; his 
letter to the troops, 596; quits his army, arre 
by an Auſtrian general, and ſent priſoner to Namur, 
5973 declared guilty of high-treaſon, 600. | 
Favras, marquis de, condemned and executed, 


* arrive in Paris, $75. 10 
Flanders, maritime, invaded by the French, 765. 
Fleets, the combined, of France and Spain enter 

the Britiſh Channel, and menace the port of Ply- 

mouth, 49 ; Spaniſh fleet defeated, and the admiral, | 

Juan de Langara, taken by Sir George Rod- 

ney, 50 t 
Flight of the king and queen from Paris, 514; 

ſtopped at Varennes, 516 ; re- conducted to Paris— 

their declaration, 519. 

France, the territories of, evacuated by the 

Pruſſians, 622. 15 : | 
Francois the baker hanged by the populace, 413. 

T taken by the French, 631; retaken, 

the greateſt part of the garriſon maſlacred, ib. 


” 


G. 


Gen d'armerie, reduction of the, 183. 

Geneva, commotions in, 79. 

Gibraltar beſieged by the Spaniards, 49 ; grand 
attack of, 72. | | ; 

Girondiſis accuſed of being confederates with 
Dumourier, 746: decree to arreſt the heads of that 
party, 762; report of the committee of public 
ſafety reſpecting them, 757 ; their execution, 798. 

Grand Confederation, account of the, 502. 

Grenville, lore, his correſpondence with M. 
Chauvelin, 711. 8 

Guichen, count de, engages the Engliſh fleet off 
Martinico, 53. 

Guillotine, deſcription of the, 67 1, note, 


H. 


Hannibal, the, an Engliſh man of war, taken by 
the French, 74. | 

ey nobility holiſhed - reflections there- 
„ 

High treaſon, accuſation of, decreed againſt Mon- 
fieur, the count d'Artois, Calonne, and Mirabeau 
the Younger, 539. 

Holland, diſturbances in, 135. | 

Hudſon's Bay, Engliſh ſettlements in, attacked 


INDEX. 
| Hurricane, dreadful, in the Weſt Indies, 5 5; 


terrible effects of one in France, 189. 
Hyder Ally defeated by general Munto in the 


d | Carnatic, 66. 


I 


Tzoculation, the practice of, become. general in | 


France, 3. 


Inſurreftion of the twentieth of June, 5663 of 


the tenth of Auguſt, 586 to 592. 


J. 


emappe, battle of, 646. 
er (ey, ſiege of, 57. | 

oſeph the Second, plans of, 94; demands from 
the Dutch an account of the revenues drawn from 


the Barriers, &c, commences hoſtilities againſt the 


Republic; makes three extraordinary demands, 100 ; 
perſiſts in opening the Scheldt, 105; agrees to the 


mediation of the king of France, 109. f 
Four dain, general, defeats-prince Cobourg, 765. 
uflice gratuitouſly adminiſtered in France, 8 13. 


* 


Kellerman repulſes the duke of Brunſwiek, 617. 

Kempenfelt, admiral, with twelve ſhips of the 
line, by his admirable manceuvres, diſperſes the con- 
voy under protection of count de Guichen, with 
nineteen fail of the line, and takes fourteen trani- 
ports laden with ordnance ſtores, 67. 

Kergario, chevalier de, gallant behaviour- on 
board La Belle Poule, 52. | 


L. 


Leopold, emperor of Germany, his death and 
character, 548. 5 

Letter of the king of France to the emperor, 
550; on the manifeſto of the duke of Brunſwick, 

81. 7 

; Letter of Mr. Dundas to lord Gower, 598; Le 
Brun, the French miniſter's, anſwer, 599. 

Lettres de Cachet reſiſted by the parliament of 
Grenoble, 158; abolition of, 419. 

Licorne, the, frigate taken by the Engliſh, 27. 

Liſle, ſiege of, 623. 9% 

Longwy taken by the Auſtrians, 597 ; retaken 


by M. Perouſe, 7 1. | 


by general Valence, 622, 
| Lotteries 


6 G 


IF 


IND 


; Lotteries aboliſhed in France, 507 ; inſtitution of, 
aboliſhed, 800. 

Lovis the Sixtcenth ; his acceſſion, hailed by the 
title of Louis the Deſired, wiſely rejeRs that appel- 
lation, 3; popular acts of, 5; his entry into the ca- 
pital, 6; his ſpeech on the re- eſtabliſhment of the 


ancient parliament, 7; reproves the archbiſhop of 


Paris for oppoſing the adminiſtration of the ſacra- 
ment, 8; his coronationat Rheims, 12; his ſpzech 
to the parliament, 158; his ſpeech at the opening 
of the States-General, 216; his remonſtrance and 
declaration of his. intentions, obſervation thereon, 
230; ſends his plate to the mint to be converted 
into the current coin cf the kingdom, 336; con- 
dutted to Paris by the Pariſian militia, 404 3 ſt opped 
with his family on their journey to Saint Cloud, 
by the populace, and obliged to return, 512; eſ- 
capes from Paris, 513; ſtopped at Varrennes, 
518; eſcorted back to Paris, 519; ſeparated 
from his family ; accuſation againff him, 651 ; 
decree reſpecting his trial, 654; his treatment in 
the Temple, 655 ; his behaviour on the morning of 
this trial, 659; conducted to the Convention by 
Chambon. the mayor, 660; is placed at their bar— 
the accuſation read, 661 ; re- conducted to the 'I em- 
ple, 670; requires copies of the aecuſation that 
he. may be allowed counſel, and the ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing his family; counſel granted, but all inter- 
views with his family refuſed ; chuſes Meſſts. FTron- 
che:, Lamoignon, Maleſherbes, and De Seze, for 
His counſel, 672; his conduct in the Temple, 673; 
his defence by De Seze, 675 to 682; ceclared 
guilty of the charges in the accuſation; is con- 


demned to death; appeals to the nation; the appeal 


„ 


Marat accuſed of exciting the people to aſſaffi- 
nation, 642; denounced by Guadet, and committed 
to the Abbey priſon, 748; is enlarged by the peo- 
ple, 1b. aflaflinated by a woman, 758, 
Maret, M. negociation of, 7 19. 

Martinico, unſucceſsful attack of, 760, 
Maſſacre of Meſſrs. Foulon and Berthier, 276; 
of the ſecond and third of September, 609. 

Maurepas, count, recalled to court after twenty 

ars baniſhment, 4. | 

Meadows, general, gallant behaviour of, at Saint 
Lucia, 27. 

Memorial, Engliſh, in 
manifeſto, 42 to 49. | 

Mentz taken by the French, 631 ; re- taken by 
the allies, 762. a 

AHilitary join the populace of Paris, 249; thir- 
teen committed to priſon, but liberated by the mob, 
250. 

Minorca taken by the Spaniards, 67. 

Mirabeau, remarkable ſayings of, 250; death of, 
511; his remains ordered to be removed from the 
Pantheon, 799. | | 

Atiromenit, M. de, receives the ſeals, 5. 

Ane eſtabliſhments ſuppreſſed, and their poſ- 
ſeflions confiſcated, 448. 

ATontefquiou, general, ſuſpected of being bribed 
by the enemy; his letter on that ſubject, 627; re- 
tices to Switzerland, 642. 

Adoufquetaires, corps of, ſuppreſſed, 12. 


anſ wer to the French 


Th | N. | 
Nectar, M. his addreſs to the French king, 59 ; 


DO 


of no effect; his counſel proteſts againſt the decree! 
of death; requeſts three days reſpite ; is refuſed, 
699; chuſes an Engliſh clergyman to attend him 
in his laſt moments, 700; his laſt interview with 
his family, 701; his execution, 702; his will and 
teſtament, 704 ; refleRions on the foregoing, 707. 
Lucia, Saint, taken from the French by admiral 
Barrington, 24 ineffectual attempt of the French 
to retake it, 10. 
Lyons, ſiege of, 767. 


M. | 
Macoundis, county of, deſolated by the populace, 
5. 25 | 
cb beſieged by general Miranda, 724 ; 


the ſiega raiſed, V 3 
Manifeſto, » juſtifying their conduct re- 
Cling the Ameri | 


diſmiſſed from the office of comptroller-general of 
the finances, ib. recalled, 193; ordered to reſign, 
and quit the kingdom, 254; is recalled, and re- 
ceived with franſport by the Pariſians, 284. 

Neerwinden, battle of, 7 30. | 

Negapatnam, in the iſland of Ceylon, taken by 
the Engliſh, 66. 

Netherlands, Auſtrian, all the, except Luxem- 
bourg, taken by the French, 647; evacuated by 
the French, 7 33. 

Neutrality, armed, entered into by Ruſſia, Swe- 
den, Denmark, and the. States-General of the United 
Provinces, 50. | 
Nobility, cruelties practiſed on the, 304. 

Notables, aſſembly cf the, 122; diflolved, 147; 
re · aſſembled, 174; . proceedings in that aflembly, 
175 their diſſolution, 205. 

Noot a · Sound, the court of Spain claim the als 
ſiſtance of France.againſt England in that diſpute, 


61. 
1 Nete 


| 


. 


Note of the French king to the emperor, 540; 
of the emigrant princes to the French king, 543; 
to the emperor, 544- 


O. 


Orleans, duke of, refuſes to attend the celebration 
of the funeral ſervice of Louis the Fifteenth, 6; is 
baniſhed from court ; recalled, 6. 

Orleans, duke of, proteſts againſt the king's pro- 
ceedings in the parliament; is exiled to one of his 
country-ſeats fifteen leagues from Paris, 160; quits 
Paris by the advice of La Fayette, 416 ; aſſumes 
the name of Egalite, 637 ; ſent to Marſeilles, 745 ; 
accuſed by the Marſeillois of being the inſtigation 
of the troubles which divide France, 7 57 ; his exe- 


cution, 799. 


P. 


Paoli, general, denounced as a traitor, 743. 

Parliament, ancient, re-eſtabliſhed, 6; bounds 
of their authority defined, 8. 

Parliament of Paris remonſtrate againſt the loan, 
129; ſpirited remonſtrance againſt a ſtamp duty, 
147; baniſhed to Troyes, 156; its remonſtrance 
on the duke d'Orleans being exiled, 157; diſputes 
with the king, 164 ; ſurrounded by guards, and two 
of its members arreſted, 173; proteſt againſt the 
Cour Pleniere, 176 ; its proceedings, 198. 
Parties, account of, in the aſſembly, 335 ; ſtate 
of, 649; ſtate of, at the time of the execution of 
the king, 708. | 
mo” definitive treaty of, ſigned at Paris, 82 
to 89. | 1 
Peletier de Saint Fargeau, aſlaſſinated by Paris, 
710; funeral honours decreed to his memory, 711. 

Petion. M. ſpeech of, demanding that the king 
be excluded from the throne, 583. 

Petition preſented by the commons of Paris, 
praying that twenty-one members of the Conven- 
tion of the Gironde party be expelled, 747. 

Pichegru, general, bis ſucceſſes, 801. 

Pikes, an order for the fabrication of, throughout 
France, 50 5. | 

Pi/nitz, treaty of, 526. 

Pitt, Mr. the Britiſh miniſter, declared an ene- 
my to the human ſpecies by a decree of the Con- 
vention, 767. | 

Pondicherry taken by the Engliſh, 30. 


Prince Charles de Ligne killed at the paſs of 
Grand Pie, 617, | 


INDEX. 


Proclamation of the government of Bruſſels, in 
conſequence of the declaration of war by the 
French, 554. | | | | 

Proteſtants, ſome indulgence extended towards 
the, 128. | 

Proveft of the merchants, office of, ſuppreſſed, 
271. 

Pruſſia, king of, joins the emperor againſt the 
French, 572. | 


QC 
Queen, the, removed from the Temple to the 
Conciergerie, 771; accuſation againſt, 772 ; trial 


of, 776; her execution, 797. 


Dueſnsy taken by the allies, 764. 
| R. 


Report on the ſituaticn of France with regard to 
Germany, 552, | 

Republic, French, commencement of the firſt year 
of the, 640; declared one and indiviſible, 745. 

Revolution of the thirty - firſt of May, account of 
the, 752. 

Rights of Man, declaration of the, 332; new 
declaration, Appendix, No. II. 

Right of making peace or war veſted in the na- 
tion, 402. 

Riot of the populace of Paris, 194 ; in the faux. 
bourg Saint Antoine ſuppreſſed by the guards, 213 ; 
on account of the ſcarcity of bread, 249; in the 
Place Louis Quinze, 255. 

Rioters of Paris, account of the, 241. 

Robbery of the Garde Meuble, 615. 

Robeſpierre accuſed of aipiring to the dictator- 
ſhip, 642; his character, 649; his motion, forbid-- 
ding ali citizens. to ſupport the appeal of the king 
to the nation, 693; his party gains popularity with. 
the mob; 740. | 

Rachambeau, count de, lands at Rhode Iflard: 
with ſix thouſand nien, and receives a flattering re- 
ception. from the Americans, 54. 

Rechefoucault, duke de, aſſaiſinated, 595. 

Romulus, the, a. Britiſh man of war, taken by 
the French, 61. | 1 

RouſJeau, a ſtatue creed in honour of, 507. 

Royaliſts, enormities of, and defeats in, La Ven 
dee, 706. 

Koyulty aboliſhed in France, 640. 


8. 


Safety, Public, committee of, inſtituted, 744. 
| Satisfattion demanded by the Engliſh fron the 
| States 


Teedings of, 10. 


l. with reſpect to their conduct in 
e American war, 50. 


Saint Chr Mepber s, iſland of, taken by the 


Sar tine, M. de, appointed inter of the ma- 


_ Tine, "a [ 


Sp: es, taken by the French, 630. 


8 Stamp duty, enforcement of the, relinquiſhed by 4 
the king; 157. p | 


States-General of the United Provinces, their ob- 
ſervations on the conduct of the emperor Joſeph, | 
- 6 to 108, 

States-General of France, convocation. of the, 
20? ; ſome account of, 209; aſſemble, 215; pro- 


Stenay, taken by the Auſtrians, 616. 
Suſftrein, admiral, attacks the Engliſh fleet under 


| 


INDEX, 


rg b, n in the port of 
Onaglio, 6 30. 

Tumult in tlie Champ de Confederation, 522. 

Tythes, debates concerning the abolition of, 314; 
ſurrendered to the nation _ the r of Paris, 


317» 
V. 


_Palenciennes taken by the duke of Vork, 767. 

Verdun taken by the Pruſſians, 598; retaken by 
the French, 622. 

Vergennes, eount de, appointed miniſter for fo- 


| reign affairs, 5; his remarkable reply to the queen, 


109; his death, 132. 
Verſailles, entertainment given to the military 


commodore Johnſtone i in Port au Page * in the] at, 374 ; exceſſes on that occaſion, ib, Pariſians 


iſland of Saint Jago, 65. 


*, 
ds Y 
. 4 


| 7th of SAI einen of, <6, 
Theatres ordered to be ſhut by the populace, 255; 
tonviile, ſiege of, 623. 


74  Tippeo Salb takes a detachment of twelve hun- 


e men under colonel Braithwaite, priſoners; de- 


feats general Matthews at Bedyore, and takes him 


And his troops; po diſons the general, and murders 
NY all the principil-officets, 90. 


*Treaty between France and the United States of 


America, 15; between France and the States-Ge- 
neral of the United Provinces, 110. 


Trials and executions” of the priſoners of the 


_ tenthof Auguſt, 600. 


nized, 743. 


Tribunal, Revolutionary, or 
eylon, taken by the 


" Trincamale, i in the ĩſlar d cf 
Engliſh, 66. 
Treops: of France enter the Auſtrian Nether- 


lands, 558, 


Tabogo alles v7, the Engliſh, 760. 


Toulon delivered vp” to the Engliſh, 767; be- | 


ſieged by the French. 892; conflagration and eva - 


cuation of by lord Hood, 804 his addreſs to the 
inhabitants, Appendix, No. VII. | 


: 


| 


: 


1 


march to, 380; maſſacre there, 396, 
Veto, debates reſpecting the, 339. 
Vofges, inhabitants of, experience great crueltics 
from the 2 622. 


. U. 
Union of the three orders, 246. 
Utrecht evacuated by the patriots, 143. | 


> W. 


Jar declared by the French againſt the kh of 
Bohemia and Hungary, 554 ; againſt the king of 
Sardinia, 626; againſt England, 721; againſt 
Spain, 720. 

Meilſembourg, lines of, taken by general Wurm- 
ſer, 801; retaken, 802. 

Marms taken by the French, 631. 


4 a V. 
Tyres taken by the French, 572. 


